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CHAPTER lI. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Dharwar,’ between 14°17’ and 15° 50’ north latitude, and 74° 48" 
and 76° east longitude, the southmost district of Bombay, lies on the 
tableland to the east of the North Kanara Sahyddris separated from 
the coast by a belt about fifty miles broad. It has an area of 4500 
square miles, a population of 882,900 or 194°75 to the square mile, 
and a realizable land revenue of about £240,000 (Rs, 24,00,000).° 

It forms an irregular wedge-shaped figure, about 110 miles long 
and varying in breadth from about seventy miles in the north to 
about forty miles near Kod in the south, from which, m the last 
twenty miles, it narrows to a point. The district is bounded on 
the north by Belgaum the Ramdurg state and Baidémi in south 
Bijapur ; on the east by His Highness the Nizém’s Raichor Dosib 
and the Bellari district of Madras; on the south by Maisur ; and on 
the west by North Kanara and the sub-division of Khanapur in 
Belgaum. An irregular broken belt of Patvardhan and Savanur 
villages with a breadth of ten to twenty miles almost divides the 
east of the district into two parts, a north and a south. Besides 
this belt of land some scattered outlying villages le to the west of 
Sévanur and there is an isolated patch of estate or jagir land at 
Hebli about five miles north-east of Dharwar. 

For administrative purposes the £500 square miles of the district 
are distributed over eleven sub-divisions. Of these six, Dharwar 
and Kalghatgi in the west, Navalgund and Hubli in the centre, 
and Ron and Gadag in the east, lie to the north of the Sdvanur- 
Patvardhan villages ; the seventh sub-division, Bankdpur, is mixed 
with and lies to the west of the Savanur villages; of the four 
remaining sub-divisions, Hangal is in the west, Kod in the south- 
west, Ranebennur in the south-east, and Karajgi in the east of the 
southern half of the district. The following statement shows that 
these sub-divisions have an average area of 410 miles 147 villages 
and $0,260 people : 
aa ect 2 erie 

‘From materials suppli Mr. E. P, Robertson, C.5. 
*The population ee weets astute ae for 1881. 
Bo5—] 
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The line of the Poons-Harihar road, which runs north-west and 
south-east, divides Dharwar into two very unlike and unequal parts, 
an irregular belt of hilly and woody country to the west from five 
to twenty-five miles broad, and to the east a bare plain ec 
about sixty miles to the north-east. In the narrow western be t 
the soil is red and gravelly, the country hilly and woody, the air 
cool, the rainfall thirty to forty inches, and the water-supply in 
most places abundant. The villages are generally close tog on 
rising ground with shady sites and poor but hardworking people. 
Many lakes or reservoirs are used both for drinking and watering, 
and there is » large watered area of rice-land in the north and 
centre, and of rice, sugarcane, and betel-palm gardens in the south. 
To the east of the Harihar road, in the north and centre of the 
district, the plain is a broad stretch of black soil, fat and bare 
except for a few ranges of low bushy hills, the rainfall is twenty 
to thirty inches, and the water-supply is scanty and in places 
brackish. In the east the villages are large and far apart, generally 
poorly shaded, and with rich and skilful husbandmen. 

The Western Belt, which is five to twenty-five miles broad, is part 
of the rough wooded country along the Sahyddri water-shed. In 
the north, the district passes fifteen or twenty miles west of the line 
of water-shed, the town of Dharwar fifteen miles from the frontier 
standing at the water-parting 2420 feet above the sea, the source of 
streams which flow west to the Indian Ocean and east to the Bay of 
Bengal. To the south the Dhdrwar border passes further east, leaving 
the water-shed within Kanara limits. All alon g, in the extreme west, 
the country is wild with woody hills 100 to 300 feet high, rugged 
or smooth, flat-topped or pointed, detached or in ranges, many of 
them, especially those in Kalghatgi Hangal and Bankapur, giving 
cover to wild pig, deer, panthers, and tigers. Fifty years ago these 
western hills were occasionally visited by wild elephants. rough- 
out this western belt ranges of low bushy hills, 300 to 700 
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feet high, run in parallel lines north-west and south-east. Towards 
the east the hills gradually grow berer, less ragged, and more isolated, 
and are separated by broad rich valleys whose tillage spreads up 
the lower slopes. In the south these lines of hills and isolated peaks 
are higher and pass further east than in the north. They are better 
wooded and the ° valleys between them are more highly tilled, 
especially with sugarcane and betel-palm gardens, and they are also 
better supplied with water, dotted with old ponds and lakes, some 
of them two or three miles long though of no great depth. Near 
Tilvali, about twelve miles south of Hangal, a y bush-covered 
country is adorned with a thick forest of wild date-palms. The 
extreme south is crossed from west to east by narrow and steep 
parallel ranges 400 to 600 feet above the plain. 

East of the Poona-Harihar road, in the south and south-east, the 
country is rocky, bare, and uninteresting, broken by ranges and 
blocks of stony bush-covered hills, which at Airini and Karur in 
the extreme south rise 500 to 700 feet above the plain. To the 
north of the southern hills the black soil valley of the Varda crosses 
the district from west to east. Further north, and east of the 
belt of Sdvanur-Patvardhan villages, the gold-yielding range of 
Kappatgudd stretches thirty miles north-west from the Tungbhadra, 
its three or four lines of bare hills rising near Dambal in a steep flat 
ridge about 1000 feet above the plain. North-east from Dharwar 
and Hubli, across the whole breadth of the district, a black soil 

lain, broken by a few isolated sandstone peaks 300 to 7/00 feet 
igh: drains north-east into the Bennihalla and other tributaries of 
the Malprabha. This black soil plain varies greatly at different 
times of the year. ee the rainy and cold seasons, from July to 
March, the plain isa broad stretch of rich crops of gram, pulse, oil 
plants, and cotton. In the hot months, though the heat is never so 
extreme asin parts of Bijapur, the black plain gapes in deep fizzures 
and its bare monotony is relieved by few trees or shrubs and by 
almost no traces of tillnge. Clouds of dust sweep before the parch- 
ing wind, or move across the plain in huge pillars a hundred feet 
high. The cheerless view ends in an even wall-like line of sand- 
stone hills. 

There are five chief ranges of hills, the Buddangndd in the west, 
the Airdni in the south-east, the Kappatgudd in the east, and two 
nameless ranges in the south. The Buddangudd range in the west, 
separating Kalghatgi from Hubli, is about eight miles long from 
north to south and abouta mile broad. Its highest peak rises 
about 500 feet above the plain. The hills forming the range are 
steep, with ridged tops, and are eovered with grass and brush- 
wood, This range contains several quarries of good building stone. 
Smaller hills covered with forest trees lie to the west and aise Sarangi 
The Airéni range in the south-east corner of the district with a 
break of five miles runs ten miles from north-west to south-east. 
The hills of this range are 200 to 700 feet high, those in the 
north being bare and those in the centre and south covered with 
_brushwood. The highest hill im the range near Airdm on the 
Tungbhadra is one and a half miles long halta mile broad and 500 
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to 700 feet high. The top is pointed, the sides are slopmg and 
woody, and the plain fora mile or two at their base 1s covered by 
the only anjan Hardwickia binata trees in the district. Antelope and 
wild pig are found in the northern and wolves m the s onthern mils. 

In the east the Kappatgudd range, of iron-clay and slate with 
traces of gold, rises a little to the south-west of g, and, with 
ridged or pointed crests, covering a tract four to five miles | road, 
stretches about thirty miles south-east tothe Tungbhadra. Near 

jadag the hills are of no great height and are broken by gaps. 
For about fifteen miles, as far south as Dambal, the range continues 
irregular and broken, a group of hills some four miles broad with 
marked central range and no point more than 500 feet above 
plain. Near Dambal there rises a short flat-topped central ridge 
about 1000 feet above the plain, which, at the south end, breaks into 
three or four parallel spurs covering at the broadest a tract about five 
miles across. ‘These hills are 300 to 400 feet high. They are bare 
even of brushwood, with steep sides and irregular outline, D 

by conical and rounded peaks, After a time they gradually 
into one range which though cut by the Tungbhadra contimmes 
beyond the river. The Kappatgndd hills are crossed by four passes. 
- ele: sgh’ level pee Rectan ot and ariet @ Windin 
eve t h much broken ground opposite the village ¢ 
siksogeri, 6 footpath over steep ana beck eroand ometin es used 
by laden bullocks opposite the Sangli village of Hire-Vadavath, 
and a pass fit for carts opposite the village of Iraépur. Except 
by the last hardly any traffic moves through these passes. A 
few panthers and wild pig are found on the Beta hills, Of 
the two parallel ranges in the south which rise to 600 feet 
from the plain, the northern stretches fourteen miles east and west 
and shuts ont the Masur valley from the north of Kod, This south 
range, which is a well-marked chain or ridge of hills, is covered with 
grass and brushwood and formerly gave cover to bears and other 
large game. Besides a few passes fit for ponies and bullocks there 
are two cart-roads, one of seven miles between Hirekerurand Masur, 
and a second of five miles between Ratihdlli and Masur. Four to 
ten miles further south is the southern range which forms the 
boundary between Kod and Maisur. This range, which is steep 
and narrow, contains panthers, bears, and occasionally tigers. [ts 
highest hill is Méravli (600 feet) called after a village of that name 
within Maisur limits, The Marévli hill is scantily covered with trees. 
It is crossed by steep tracks fit for ponies, and, at each side of the 
hill, runs cart-road from Masur to Shikérpur in Maisur, The rest 
of the range is low and dies away near the Tungbhadra, Another 
noteable hill in this range is Madak near the Madak lake, about ten 
miles south of Hirekerur, ‘The sides are bare and steep, and round 
the top a ruined wall encloses a space 300 yards by 200. 

Besides these ranges detached hills are dotted over most of the 
district. In the north are the three isolated sandstone hills of 
Navalgund, Nargund, and Chik or Little Nargund, running north- 
west to south-east. The Navalgund hill is 2640 feet long 990 feet 
broad and $00 feet high ; the Nargund hill, about twelve miles north 
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of Navalgund, is 9174 feet long 3000 feet broad and 700 feet 
high; and the Chik Nargand hill, about three miles north of Nar- 
gund, is 6165 feet long 2640 feet broad and 250 feet high. All 
hree hills are steep in parts, with bare ridged tops, and sides 
covered with prickly-pear. The Nargund hill is crowned by a ruined 
fort. In the north-west are several hills one hundred to three 
hundred feet high. The chief are Takarinpur about six miles, 
Sidrdyanmardi about thirteen miles, and Durgadgudda about eighteen 
miles west of Dhirwdér; and Pedadkanvi and Hullimardi about 
thirteen miles and Tcolanmardi and Topinhatti about sixteen miles 
south-west of Dhdrwir. Of these hills the highest is Tolanmardi 
about 300 feet. Sidriysnmardi Hulimardi rae Durgadgudda are 
covered with brushwood, and Pedadkanvi Tolanmardi and 
Topinhatti with trees. None of them are tilled either on the 
sides or tops. Two miles north-east of Hubli is the steep and bare 
ridge of Doddagudd, about a mile long 220 yards broad and 500 
feet high. In the west, about four miles west of Kalghatgi, is 
Ganigudd hill, about half a mile long a quarter of a mile broad 
and 400 feet high. In the south-east, in the Karajgi sub-division, 
there are several hills. At Devgiri, about six miles south-west of 
Karajgi, is a noteable hill 300 feet high crowned by a temple of 
Tirmalappa. At Kanvali, about eight miles south-east of Karajgi, is 
a pontnat hill 400 to 500 feet high. Two emall pointed hills rise at 
Kabur twelve miles south-west of Karajgi, several conical bare hills 
about 150 feet high mark the neighbourhood of Motibennur, and a 
low bare range stretches north-west and south-east from Biddgi to 
Halgiri close to Rancbennur and separated from the Airani hills by 
eight miles of flat country. In the east, about twenty-three miles 
south-east of Gadag, the bare, steep, and flat-topped hill-fort of 
Mundargigudd stands in the plain 200 feet high. 

Except a few streams in the north that drain west into the Bidti- 
halla or Gangavali, the rivers and streams of Dharwiir belong to one of 
two systems, those of the south-west south and south-east that drain 
into the Tungbhadra, and those of the northern half of the district 
whose channels run north and north-east to the Malprabha. The 
only two rivers of importance, the Tungbhadra on the south-east and 
the Malprabha on the north-east, bound the district on those sides 
without passing within its limits. 

Two streams the Tuna and the Buapea rise in the south-west 
frontier of Maisur, and after north-easterly and north-westerly 
courses of fifty to vex ser near Kudli in Maisur, join to form the 
river TuxceHapra. The united stream, after a winding course of 
about thirty-five miles, touches Dharwar in the extreme south-east 
and from that point winds north-east about eighty miles till it enters 
the Nizdm’s territory in the south-east of Dambal and falls into the 
Krishna after a total course of 400 miles. Though in the dry season 
the Tungbhadra rons low enough to be forded, during the south- 
west rains it fills a bed over half a mile broad, down which floats of 
tim ber from the western forests to the open east. In March 
873 a large ferry boat was safely floated from Harihar to Hesrur 
n Dambal where the river leaves Dhdrwar, a distance of fully eighty 
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miles. At other seasons the river is not navig bed 18 8 
laces of sand and black earth, but 15 ge ly rocky with spit 

aks. To clear the channel would be a work of great labour and 
would probably lead to little development of traffic, At Harihar, a 
large Maisur town on the right bank opposite the eastern limit of 
Dharwar, the greatest flood discharge 1s calculated at 207,000, and 
the ordinary discharge at 30,000 cubic feet a second. The water af 
the Tangbhadra is not used for irrigation. Opposite the Gadag 
village of Koralhali huge blocks of stone mark the site of a costly 
embankment which according to local story gave way Immediately 
after it was built. At Harihar the river is crossed by a fine stone 
bridge of fourteen spans built in 1868 at a cost of £35,000 
(Rs, 3,50,000). During the rains there are ferries at Kusgatts, 
Mudenur, Airdni, Hirebidri, Chanddpur, Haralhalli, and Havanur. 
The ferry boats are round wicker baskets covered with leather and 
three to fifteen feet broad. 

During its course along the south-east and east borders of 
Dharwar the Tungbhadra receives the drainage of the southern half 
of the district. It has three large feeders, the Varda the Kumad- 
yati and the Hirehalla. The Varna, rising in a hill near Ikert im 
North-west Maisur, after a northerly and north-easterly course of 
about forty miles, enters Dhdrwdr at the village of Gondi in the 
Hangal sub-division, and, after winding north-east and east for 
about fifty miles, falls into the Tungbhadra near the north-east 
corner of the Karajgi sub-division about thirty miles north of Haribar. 
It is 100 to 200 yards broad and flows overa sandy or stony bed, 
generally between steep banks of earth. It is full and deep in the 
rains, and in Karajgi when there is a heavy rainfall, it rises to 5 
great height, overflows its banks, and lays the country round under 
water. Inthefair season it lies inlong reaches divided by shallows, 
which are passable for carts between the 10th of November and 
the 20th of May. Thongh it is not used for irrigation the mver 
affords a plentiful and unfailing supply of drinking water. At 
Konimelchalli, about six miles south-east of Banképur, the Varda 1s 
crossed by a bridge of seven arches of fifty feet each and two of 
ninety-five feet each. During the rains there are ferries chiefly at 
Gondi, Mulgund, Adur, Devgiri, and Karajgi. The ferry boats are 
generally wicker buskets like those on the Tungbhadra. 

The Varda’s chief feederis the Daanwa, which joins it from the 
left in the north-east corner of Haéngal. The Dharma rises in the 
Sahyadri hills about twenty miles south-west of the town of Hangal, 
and after a north-easterly course of about thirty-five miles 
into the Varda about seven miles south of Bankapur. It is a small 
stream during most of the year. At Shringeri, about five miles 
west of Hingal, an old dam supplies a canal about twelve miles 
long, which feeds upwards of twenty-four large ponds and waters @ 
Jarge area of rice and sugarcane. 

In the extreme south of the district the Kumapvatt, rising im 
North Maisur, after a northerly course of about forty miles, enters 
Dharwar about two miles to the south of Masur in Kod, and passing 
through s gap in the low range of hills in the south of that sub- 
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division, after a north-easterly course of about twenty-five miles, 
falls into the Tungbhadra near Mudenur about eight miles south- 
west of Harnhar, The stream flows between steep banks over a 
bed fifty to a hundred yards broad, which is sandy and shallow 
with long deep reaches, An old dam on the western border of the 
district, thrown across the river by the Vijayanagar or Anegundi 
kings (1536-1587) turns the Kumadvati into a large lake called 
M aga: entirely within Maisur limits, Two more embankments were 
also thrown across other gaps in the hills to the right and left of 
the Kumadvati valley to keep the waters of the lake from passing 
through them, and a waste channel was cut along the hills for the 
overiiow waters. In some unknown flood, said to have happened 
soon after the work was completed, the water burst throngh the 
most westerly of the three embankments, and it is through this that 
the river now flows. In 1861 the old water-works which had fallen 
to ruin were partially restored by building a dam across the Kumadvati 
where it leaves the Madak lake, and cutting two irrigation channels, 
one on the mght and the other on the left. The lake is about a mile 
long and in 1882-83 watered 480 acres. The top of the old dam is 
far up the hill-side, 

The Hrrewatta rises in the Kappatgndd hills near Lakkundi about 
seven miles south-east of Gadag, and, after flowing south about 
vent miles, joins the Tungbhadra at Rati six miles south of the 
bare hill-fort of Mundargigudd. A little above its meeting with 
the Tungbhadra the Hirehalla is about 500 feet broad. here is 
little flow of water in the hot weather, but during the rains its broad 
sandy bed is generally full. The banks are sloping and are of earth 
and gravel. The water is not used for irrigation. 

The Matrranna, or Mud-Bearer, forming the north-east limit of 
the district for about sixteen miles, receives the drainage of all the 
Dharwar streams which flow to the north and north-east. It rises 
to the south-west of the town of Belgaum, and after flowing east 
about sixty miles through that district, it passes for about twenty- 
five miles through the Southern Maratha States. Then for about 
sixteen miles it forms the boundary between the Ron and Navalgund 
sub-divisions of Dharwiir and the Badami sub-division of Bijapur. 
Beyond Dharwar limits it s north-east for about forty miles 
through the Bad4mi and Hungund sub-divisions of Bijépur and 
falls into the Krishna at Sangam ten miles north of Hungund in 
Bijapor. Though during the rains it isa large stream, in the fair 
season the Malprabha has butaslightflow. Within Dhirwédr limits 
the bed of the river, which is muddy and sandy, is 350 yards wide 
and its banks are sloping and earthy and about twelve feet high. 
Its water is not used for irrigation. The Dhdérwdr feeders of the 
Malprabha include almost all the streams of the northern half of 
| the district. Except the Bennihalla none of these are of any size 
and during the hot montks all are dry. 

The Bexstaau.a, or Butter-Stream, rises at Dhundshiin Bankapnr, 
‘flows north through Hubli Navalgund and Ron, and falls into the Mal- 
orabha before it turns north to pass through the Baddmi hills. It 
ows between high and steep banks of earth with a soft muddy bottom 
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150 to 200 feet broad. Though very rapid 1 in the rainy season, some- 
times causing serious damage to crops, during the hot months water 
remains only in pools. Its high an: earthy banks and muddy 
bottom make it difficult to cross during | except one or two of the 
driest months, and the fine earth in the bed of the river, though 
outwardly hard, is so soft that animals are said to have been 
swallowed up in it. It is a serious obstacle to the traffic of the 
east of the district. It is bridged on the Kérwar-Bellaéri road; 
wooden bridges at Helisur and Yargal decayed and have been 
pulled down. Near Navalgund, about forty miles from its source, 
the Bennihalla receives from the north the Tuphrihalla or clarified 
butter stream, after a course of thirty-five miles from Kittur ip 
Belgaum through the snub-divisions of Dhérwir and Navalgund. 
From the height of their banks and the long period through whic 
their stream ceases to flow the waters of the Bennihalla and its 
feeders are little used for irrigation. Their water is also precee ie 
asto be hardly drinkable, and throughout the greater par 

basin good water is scarce. In times of flood the B } 
its feeders carry off so much black soil that it is oben: their 
waters which have given the Malprabha its name of mud-bearer. 


TheGawxoAvaui or Brot atta river, which falls into the sea between 
Gokarn and Ankola in North K4nara, has two of its sources in 
the sub-division of Dhiirwir, One of these streams, which 1s called 
Bidtihalla, rises in the big pond at Mugad abont eight miles west of 
Dharwar; the other, whichis called Shalmalla or Kall 
Hoskatti about two and a half miles south of Dhiairwiir, These two 
streams flowing south join at Sungedevarkop, about three miles east 
of Kalghatgi. Aftertheir meeting at Sungedevarkop the streams 
go by the name of Bidtihalla. At Bagodgeri a dam was thrown 
across the united stream in 1871 and a canal cut five of six miles 


to the south. Through some fault of construction this work has 
proved a failure. 


In the black plas to the north and east of the district the small 
streams dry carly in the hot season and though as a rule water 15 
found by digging in their beds, it is too brackish to be fit for drink- 
ing. The people depend on the supply which has been stored m 
ponds during the rains. This, ly trom the difficulty of findmg 
suitable pond sites in so level a country and partly from the 
scanty rainfall, does not-meet the wants of the people. The well 
water is also apt to grow brackish, so that during the hot months the 
people of the plain villages are often put to serious inconvenience. 
They have sometimes to fetch their water two or three miles, 
while many have to move with their cattle to the banks of the 
Malprabha and Tungbhadra. In the hilly west and south, where there 
18 & much more plentiful rainfall, the supply of water is abundant. 

‘Dharwar contains specimens of granite, transition rocks, old red 
sandstone, trap rocks, and an iron-bearing claystone. 






















| The paced pirated ie from Dr. A. T, Christie's and Captain 
Rewbold's ie on the geo gph —_ he. Souther Maritha Couitcy in Carter's 
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Ron, about fifty miles north-east of Dharwar, granite is found 
a dark-red felspar with small scattered crystals and minute 
of quartz. Throughout the felspar are many small bag-hke 
ws some of them lined with tiny crystals apparently of 
ite. North of Gadag the hypogene schists and granite stretch 
jendragad in south Bijipur where they are co by sandstone, 
» road northwards from Lakmeshvarin Savanur granite occurs 
w bosses and detached blocks, and rises into a few clusters at 
own of Kul Mulgund. In Banképur numbers of granite boulders 
unbroken lines generally parallel with the ranges of hills, but 
imes ranging more north to west. They often rise little over 
face, but more often, especially at Karajgi, stones varying in 
rom an egg toa cart-wheel are piled into large mounds. The 
ire is nearly as granular as gneiss. 

ansition rocks fill a large part of the district. They stretch 
| the east and south where they succeed the granite to the 
ern foot of the Sahyddris, being only in a few places broken by 
granite which protrudes from beneath them. In parts of the 
yidris they are covered by claystone and trap. In the north 
sition rocks are found only in the bottoms of valleys which 
6 the sandstone hills; and in the centre and south they are 
pred by large re of black cotton soil. To the west of Dharwar 
transition rocks form parallel ranges with a general south-east 
ction, the same as the direction of the strata of which they are 
posed. The chief rocks of this series are clay-slate, chlorite 
st, talc-slate, gneiss, limestone, and quartz. e strata, which 
enerally highly inclined and in many instances vertical, seem 
ave a general direction of north-west and south-east. 

he rocks composing the hills round Dhaérwir are schists passing 
slates and shales. The general structure which is perhaps more 
tose and shaly than slatey, varies from a massive and obscure 
to fine plates and from compact and flinty to soft and sectile. 
ine plates are nearly vertical and generally run parallel with the 
iling line of elevation which is north-west and south-east. The 
ering with beds of quartz rock and the jaspideons rock which 
rally forms crests and mural ridges on the hill isobscure. The 
of cleavage in slates are not necessarily those of the layering 
_ cleavage lines being often caused by the arrangement of mica, 
rite, or tale. The rock passes from a green chloritic schist into 
e shades of white, yellow, red, and brown, sometimes singularly 
wged in stripes, in contorted and waving bands, red and white 
y the prevailing colours. Felspar in a clayey state of 
egration is the prevalent mineral blended with quartz and 
«1 with iron. The white varieties seldom contain fmt enongh 
ve them the character of kaolin. This variety which in hand 
mens appears like porcelain earth is found in large quantities 
arwir.' It has an obscure slatey structure, the red varieties 



















































ing tothe soft nature of the clay-slates wells are easily dug at Dharwar. 
mes red and sometimes white clay-slate occurs at the surface, the white to a 
seventy fect. Some of the varieties whon weathered assume 4 yellow ochre 
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with which it is associated being distinctly slatey. At Dhdrwir 
these rocks are stratified. Several varieties are often found within 
a short distance ofeach other in the larger stratum and they are 
almost always crossed by thin veins of a brown quartz. Besides 
by the strata seams they are generally crossed by other parallel 
seams Which pass though the strata. 7 

Chlorite-slate is widely distributed through the centre and 
south of the district. Iron pyrites is seen in the rock which 
particularly in the neighbourhood of trap dykes, tends to the 
prismatic and rhomboidal forms in which plating, though generally 





obscure, is sometimes distinctly traceable, A | 
running nearly at right angles with those of the plating often 
intersects the whole group of the schists. Near Dharwar is a variet 
intermediate between chlorite-slate and clay-slate. It has a bluish 
gray colour, a slightly greasy feel, is hard, and has a coarse slate 
structure. From Banviisiin North Kanara the chloritic and colo 
schists and slate-clays continue east-north-east to Sévanur. 

The rocks which form the Kappatgudd ridges of hills and the 
neighbouring country for miles together belong to the gneiss 
formation. They have been subjected to immense disturbances 
producing great contortions and fractures and in parts a much 
higher degree of metamorphism than is usually met with, which 
adds greatly to the difficulty of unravelling the very obscure 
stratigraphical features of these hills. Within the limits of the 
gold tract the ridge is single and its structure is simple, Further 
north the hills show a louble series of hematite schist beds 
intercalated between chloritic and other schist of great thickness 
which to the east touches a broad band of highly silicious and 
often granitoid gneiss on which stands the town of Gadag. No 
section showing the exact reletion of the two series is found, but 
it is probable that the granitoid series which may be called the 
Gadag series overlies the chloritic and ferruginous beds. Further 
south a third hwmatite schist-band appears at a little lower level 
also accompanied by chloritic, hornblendie, and micaceous schists, 
and bends round on itself in a sharp curve immediately north of the 
Kappatgudd hills, thus forming an anticlinal or dip-parting ellipsoid 
whichis crossed by the road running from Dambal to Sortar. This 
series may be called the Dhoni series from the village of Dhoni which 
stands on it. It is noteworthy because it contains several important 
beds of gray and greenish-gray crystalline limestone of Ae rable 
thickness. The chief beds lie in two groups, the one two miles 
north-west of Dhoni, the other three miles south-west of that 








‘Captain Allardyce who examined the rocks about Dharwar found that for an 
en, tifty to a hundred miles the direction of the lamina and of the stratification 
‘ept constant to one point namely north-west by north, He adds, one may pick 
& Tragment of chlorite slate of a triangular pyramidal outline, the external planes 
of which will be ferruginous, while the interior is divided into minute laminm not 
ferruginous, and coincident with only one of the planes, Examination of the rock in 
place shows that this minute lamination is vertical and invariably divided north-west 
ot Recrtautheir oper cine = short, to meshed elevation, The chloritic schist north 

harwiir is of a bluish green greas the touch, and sometimes so massive as t 

make a good building stone. Geological Papers of Western India, she. as to 
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Overlying this to the west are other hwmatitic beds which 
ig with their northern representatives may be called the 
ppatgudd series from their forming the mass of the Kappateudd 
The character of the associated schistose beds has changed from 
ritic to argillaceous, and the predominant colours of the rocks 
n green to reddish buff or mottled white. Owing to the great 
plopment of cleavage the true dip of these argillaceous schists is 
zany places completely obscured and their relations to the rocks 
it them to the west are very problematical. This next series 
sists of chloritic and hornblendic schists intimately associated 
a massive dioritic rock. This dioritic rock, though in parts 
agly resembling some of the diorites forming trap dykes which 
r so frequently in the gneissic region does not appear to be an 
ptive rock but rather a product of excessive metamorphism. 
schistose rock appears wo pees by imperceptible eraduation into 
highly crystalline mass. 2 two dissimilar rocks are never in 
opposition, but everywhere some feet or yards of rock intervene 
wing the graduation of the special characters. This series, which 
be called the Sortur series after the village of that name, 
pies a band of country four to five miles broad which is bounded 
he west by a band of granitoid gneiss of undetermined breadth. 
position of this granitoid band, which may be called the 
yund series relatively to the Sortur series, is uncertain; it is 
able that the Sortur series is the younger of the two.! 
meiss is also seen at Lakmeshvar in Sdvanur on the bank ofa 
im running nearly east and west with a dip of 35° towards the 
h, and further north it rises into a low round-backed ridge. 
mong the gneissic rocks are several conspicuous hematite schist 
. These, with others parallel to them, stretch south-east to 
ir and Dharwar with a change of strike. A moderate-sized 
tite schist-bed of a rich and dark purple and dipping east by 
}at a high angle forms a well-marked buttress on the south- 
tide of the Chik Nargund hill. Further south at Nargund, 
thirty miles north-east of Dharwar, a species of gneissic rock 
s with a strike which is almost invariably north-north-west 
ng to north-west by north. The lower part of the hill, which 
‘abruptly from the black plain, consists of schistose varieties 
eissic rocks which are capped by several feet of typical 
uites forming a narrow plateau about a mile long with a very 
ries of precipitous scarps all round. The contact of the 
bent bed and underlying gneissic schist is seen on the path 
jg up to the Nargund fort. At that spot the schist is a gray 
ple gritty micaceous schist dipping 50° to 70° east by north, 
e schist is a bed of brecciated quartzite conglomerate from 
da half to four feet thick, overlaid by bluish waxy quartzite, 
‘is again by buff and pale salmon beds. On the summit the 
ip from both ends towards the centre with a slight southerly 
ition at angles of 5° to 10°. The west end is rather higher 
be east end and is about 1000 feet above the plain.® 
! Mr, Foote's | in General tment, XXIL. of 1874, 

Memo noire of the Coclogical Survey of Indias Xi, (Part I.) 101-103, _ 
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Talc-slate occurs in the centre of the district. Here tale is 
frequently mixed with quartz,andthe rock has the general appearanc' 
of mica-slate. .At Nargund and Chik Nargund the strata of this 
variety have a nearly vertical dip, and their direction is south-east 
by south. In the south-east of the district, potstone and soapstone 
are found associated with the talc-slates. 

In the north-east of the district limestone of a palowee: Ys 
blue, and whitish colourisfound. Its strata are highly mclined and 
their general direction appears to be north by west, and south by 
east. ‘The fracture is generally flat conchoidal. 

Chik Nargund hill is capped by an inclined plane of quartazites 
dipping 80° to 35° hank. The north side of the jachined plane 
is probably faulted against the gneiss, but the base of the hill is 
so obscured by talus or rock-ruins cemented into a breccia by 
the soaking in of tufaceous limestone that it is impossible to trace 
the fault. In the whole country from Dhérwér to beyond Kittur 
in Belgaum the quartz occurs in large beds forming summits of 
eal: ranges of hills. These beds have resisted the attacks of 
weather while the soft clay-slates with which they are associated 
have given way. The quartz in these beds is in general deeply 
coloured with iron; but there are some varieties which have o 

y colour, a splintery fracture, and a resemblance to hornstone. 

many instances the base of the rock is white or gray and is 
crossed in all directions by dark-brown veins highly charged with 
iron. In some specimens the dark-brown Neaist Aas in much larger 
quantity than the white basis; and then the white appears as if it 
had been broken into a number of small angular fragments which 
had been afterwards united by the consolidation of the brown 
variety from the fluid form. This variety, containing numerous 
small hollows which are lined with red hematite in the shape of 
stalactites, or having a blistered or mammullary form, is found in 
the Kappatgudd range. 

Old red sandstone occupies all the north-east corner of the 
district, It also forms the snommits of the Navalgund and Nargond 
hills on all of which it appears im large tabular masses. These hills 
have horizontal strata, level summits, and for many miles keep the 
same height. At Navalgund the sandstone rests on ite, and 
at Nargund on the tale-slates of the transition class. In the hills 
of Nargund and Chik Nargund both the sandy and the compact 
varieties are found very near each other. In one part of the Chik 
Nargund hill the compact variety has on a large scale somewhat of 
a spheroidal structure. In the south-east of the Nargund hill 
is a large mass of a diaphanous quartz of bluish colour and with 
scattered grains of felspar. 

Trap rocks do not occur in great abundance. Basaltic green stone, 
also called diorite, consists almost wholly of hornblende, being 
largely granular and entirely crystalline and of a dark-green colour. 
It occasionally appears mixed with spots of white and hight 
green when it is composed of equal quantities of felspar and 
hornblende. Dykes of this formation sometimes stand from 
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the surface in long ridges which appear like lines of rocks. 
In other places greenstone occurs in Nose spheroidal blocks and 
pieces on the surface and penny imbedded m the soil generally 
pointing te an underlying dyke. Granite and greenstone dykes are 
occasionally seen at the base of the hills west of Dharwar and Hubli, 
where the jaspideous and chloritic schists forming these hills bear 
evident marks of the alteration produced by the intrusion of these 
dykes. From Hubli south to the Maisur frontier such greenstone 
dykes become more frequent. Near the centre of the Kappatgudd 
hills an immense dyke of basaltic greenstone emerges from the base 
of the strata. Numerous smaller dykes cross other parts of the 
extensive plain to the west, north, and east of these hills. Near 
Sdvanur dykes of green-stone become more frequent accompanied 
by depositions of limestone which fills fissures in the schists and 
overspreads their surface beneath the alluvial soil. The direction 
of the beds at Sdvanur suffers a deflection after leaving Dharwir of 
about 40°, being nearly due north and south, dipping at an angle 
of about 40° towards the east. They end on the north-east between 
Sévanur and Gadag close to Lakmeshvar. Here a spur from the 
chief north and south line of elevation runs nearly east and west 
dipping towards the south. Several similar spurs are crossed 
between Banviisi and Lakmeshvar, and the dykes of the greenstone 
run in a similar direction. 

Tron-bearing clay-stone or laterite occurs in different parts of the 
district, but chiefly in the west. In different stations it is found 
resting on granite, transition rock, trap, and sandstone. 

The climate of the district is on the whole healthy and agreeable. 
Tt is pleasantestin a tract parallel with the Sahyddri crest between 
the western forests and the treeless cast, within whose limits lie 
Dharwar, Hubli, Kod, and Bankapur. The year may be divided 
into five seasons. Shower months from the middle of April 
to the beginning of June; the south-west rains from June to 
Uctober i en the climate is cool and damp ; the north-east rains 
in October and November; the cold months December, January, 
and half of Febroary; and the hot months, with harsh east 
winds, from the middle of February to the middle of April. The 
first signs that fresh south-west rains is beginning are the morning 
fogs that often cover the country till about nine o’clock in March. 
The air is hottest about the bei er of April, the temperature 
sometimes rising to 100° or 103°. By the middle of April the 
height of the hot season, which is never severe, is over. The easterly 
winds blow with less force and at times give way toa westerly 
breeze which lowers the temperature in the day time and cools 
and freshens the mghts. During the calms between the regular 
east and west winds, towards the end of March and in April, whirl- 
winds or as they are locally called dova-ghali or devil winds are 
common. A number of dust columns in the form of a speaking 
trumpet or a waterspout chase each other over the treeless plain 
from east to west or south-east to north-west making a vortex of 
heated air whose whirl raises dust, sand, straw, baskets, clothes, and 
other light articles sometimes 200 to 300 feet high. They come 
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and go with great suddenness with a startling rush from all sides to 
a central axis round which the air whirls furiously. For a time the 
east wind blows by day ard the west wind by night. By the middle 
of May the west wind begins to freshen and lasts through the day, 
After the west breeze has set in short sharp thunderstorms with 
rain and hail are common. These early showers are very useful, 
They fill the ponds, cover the country with fresh grass, and soften 
the soil so that the rice lands are ploughed and sown, and by the 
end of May are green with young rice. Towards the end o May 
the west wind begins to blow stronger, banks of cloud gathor in 
the south-west, and in the west early in June, about a week after it 
has broken on the coast, the regular south-west rains set in. The 
first heavy showers come from the east. During the day the 
wind blows steadily from the south-west, till between three and 
five inthe afternoon black clouds gather in the east. Thon cloud 
rises over cloud until the whole eastern sky is one dense black mass 
which with lightning and thunder moves slowly against the western 
breeze. When the mass of clond draws near; a sudden and strong 
east wind brings heavy battering rain and sometimes hail. During 
the storm the direction of the wind changes frequently until it sets 
steadily from the west, and the tempest ceases. Theso storms take 
place daily for several days and after they are over for five or six 
months the wind continues to blow constan tly from the west. Storms 
also occur at the autumnal equinox, but neither so regularly nor so 
violently as at the close of May, Thou h there is much wet weather at 
Dharwar, the rain seldom falls in such deluges as on the coast, and 
the whole yearly supply is less than either along the western const 
or along the Sahyddris. During the early months of the south-west 
rains the eastern sub-divisions lave but a small share. Most of their 
rain falls about October. 

At Dhérwdr and Hubli most rain falls in May, July, and October : 
towards the east and south the fall in May and October ig greater 
than in July. The Poona-Harihar road, running north-west and 
south-east, divides the district into two belts, a west belt of steady 
and of comparatively heavy rain, and an east. belt of uncertain and 


1 Kies’ Southern Mardtha Country, 18. Lieutenant Moore describes one of these 
Whirlwinds in 1790. ‘The day after Major Sartorius marched from Dhirwar so furions 
a aquall and whirlwind passed over the ground he had loft, that nothing could with- 
stand its violence. Two or three gentlemen who remained on the ground sick, had 
their tents and furniture swept away, We saw the remains of a chair that had been 
ao whirled about and battered as to leave little trace of jis former shape. We 
found Dhirwir particularly subject to whirlwinds, Scarcely a day passed withont 
sone a dozen being seen, and on most days several visited ourline. They may 

Keen ot a great distance in the form of an immense column moving irregularly 
with considerable rapidity and with a great noe, Clouds of dust, and anything 
light, auch as pieces of paper cloth and eras are whirled to a height beyond the 
reach of the eye, forming a column perhaps twenty or thirty feet at the base, 
Most are strong enough to knock over a tent unless well secured. The confusion 
when one came among the tents and huts of ours orof the Mardtha camp was Indicrous, 
It would beat down a hut, and carry with it the only dress of the inmates who might 
be seen in half-naked pursuit. Sometimes the wind’ would scatter fire and burn huts 
and tents. Every one called them devils, and when one drew near al] began to shout 
and abuse it, so that between the noise of the devil itself and of the devil's abusers 
good warning was given of its approach, Narrative of Captain Little's Detachment, 49, 
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scanty rain. In the western belt, both as regards the snfficiency and 
the seasonableness of the rain, the extreme west is more favoured 
than the country farther east. In the Dharwar sub-division west of 
the Belgaum road the rainfall increases every mile till near the 
western limit the south-west rain is fully fifty per cent heavier 
than at Dharwar.) Among the western towns for which returns 
are available are Kalghatgi and Hingal, about seven miles from the 
western limit of the district. They have an average fall of thirty-one 
inches, the Kalghatgi fall varying from forty-six inches in 1852 to 
nineteen inches in 187 l and 1876, and the Hingal fall varying from 
sixty-four inches in 1882 to twenty-two inches in 1867 and 1876. 
Mugad and Dhirwér, about twelve and fifteen miles from the western 
border, have an average yearly rainfall of thirty inches, the Mugad 
fall varying from fifty-two inches in 1878 and 1882 to sixteen 
inches in 1865, and the Dh4rwér fall varying from fifty inches in 
1882 to sixteen inches in 1876. Hubli, about seventeen miles from 
the western border, has a fall varying from forty-three inches in 
1874 to eight inches in 1865 and averaging twenty-three inches, 
And Misrikota, about ten miles from the western border, has a 
fall varying from thirty-one inches in 1861 to nine inches in 
1865 and averaging twenty-two inches. Within fifteen miles to 
the east of the Poona-Harihar road the clouds, driven east by 
the south-west wind, have been so drained in the west that 
they yield nothing but a trifling drizzle. Another ten or fifteen 
miles further east the clouds fly high overhead without yielding 
moisture for weeks together. After another fifteen or twenty miles 
| these rain-clouds seem again to condense, and water the earth in 
went showers during June, July, and August Ifit were not for 
the north-east or Madras monsoon much of the country would be 
liable to famine. In the west of the eastern belt, with scanty south- 
west rain, are Shigaon on the Poona-Harihar road about six miles 
| Rorth of Bankdpur with a rainfall vurying from forty-four inches 
in 1882 to twelve inches in 1862 1863 and 1866, and averaging 
twenty-two inches; Karajgi, with a rainfall varying from thirty-four 
inches in 1873 to eight inches in 1866 and averaging twenty-one 
inches ; and Rdnebennur, with a rainfall varying from thirty-five 
inches in 1874 to five inches in 1868 and averaging nineteen inches, 
In the centre of the eastern belt, with little south-west rain, are 
| Navalgund with a fall varying from forty inches in 1874 to six 
inches in 1863 and averaging twenty inches, and Gutal with a 
fall varying from eighteen inches in 1867 to seven inches in 1865 
and 1806 and averaging twelve inches. In the east of the eastern 
belt with seasonable south-west rain are Nargund with a fall varying 
from thirty-seven inches in 1878 to six inches in 1863 and 1865 
and averaging nineteen inches ; Gadag, with a fall varying from 
fifty-two inches in 1874 to six inches in 1866 and averaging twenty 
inches ; Mundargi, with a fall varying from thirty-six inches in 1874 
to two inches in 1876 and averaging nineteen inches; and Dambal, 
| with a fall varying from twenty-five inches in 1870 to four inches 
in 1865 and averaging eleven inches. The details are : 


1 Bom. Gov, Sel. CLXI, 4, | *Bom. Gov. Sel, CLVIIL 97. | 
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Dedewsdr Parra, 1861-1882. 
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In the west, during October and November, the mornings often 
open with heavy fog and dew. As soon as the rains are over, 
before the beginning of November, a constant cold breeze sets in 
from the east or north-east. ‘Chis wind brings with it the north- 
east or Madras monsoon. In the eastern sub-divisions there is 

nerally a considerable rainfall at this time, and, in November and 
Piscsaiber, even as far west as Dharwar, there are occasional showers. 

Throughout the district, during December and January, the days 
are clear and cool, the nights cold, and the east wind bleak dry 
and piercing. In December and January there are generally heavy 
dews. About the beginning or middle of February the climate 
suddenly changes from cold to hot, the heat mereasing till about the 
beginning or middle of April. The days are clear and hot, though 
the heat is never so trying as in many parts of the Bombay Deccan, 
and, except in the east, the nights are almost always cool, During 
these dry weeks, in the noontide glare, a traveller crossing one of the 
swellings of the black soil plain sometimes finds himself close to the 
shore of a wide island-studded sea. Thisis the sun horse biew lukudura 
or mirage and the islands are the twisted line of the distant hills. 

Thermometer readings at Dharwar for the five years ending 1882 
give a maximum temperature of 99° in April 1878 and a minimum 
temperature of 58° in December 1882. During the four months 
from February to May the maximum temperature has varied from 
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86° to 99°, the minimum temperature from 66° to 74°, the mean 
maximum from 81° to 96°, the mean minimum from 70° to 77°, and 
the mean range from 7° to 22°; from June to October the Maximum 
has varied from 75° to 90°, the minimum from 68° to 70°, the mean 
maximom from 72° to 94°, the mean minimum from 63° to 74°, and 
the mean range from 3° to 20°; and from November to January, the 
maximum has varied from §1° to 94°, the minimum from 58° to 70°, 
the mean maximum from 75° to 89°, the mean minimum from 62° 
to 71", and the mean range from 6° to 23°. The following table 
gives the details : 

OnvdRWAR THERMOMETER Reapinas, 1873-1882. 
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1Parts of Dhaérwir are believed to have formerly yielded a 
considerable amount of gold. Even now the neighbouring villagers 
early wash small quantities of gold dust out of the sand of the 
Doni in Gadag and of some of the Kod and Ranebennar streams 
in the south and south-east. The hills in the neighbourhood of 
Dambal in Gadag and of Chin Mulgund in Kod are also to some 
extent gold-yselding. The beds of the Doni and other streams which 
have their rise in the Kappatgudd hills contain gravel and sand in 
which gold dust 1s foun it associated with magnetic iron sand, gray 
carbonate of silver, and copper. In 1539 the Collector of Dharwar 
forwarded to Government a few pieces of gold and some gold dust 
from the Kappatgudd hills, and, with the sanction of Government, 
sent one of his assistants to make further inquiries. The assay master, 
to whom the gold and sand were forwarded for examination, reported 
that the two pieces of gold weighed 154 grains, that their touch was 
92°75, that the amount of pure gold was 14°37 grains, and that the 
alloy was silyer. While at Sortur the Collector had two or three 
pots of gold dust washed which yielded gold worth abont Gs. (Rs. 3). 
At the same time he sent to Government about five pounds of dust 
of gold dust, except that it contained particles of gold of a richer 
quality, yielded nearly the same result. In 1852 Lieutenant Aytoun 
was deputed to make a geological survey and report on the mineral 
resources of the Bombay Karndtak. He reported an exceedingly 
great development of iron pyrites in the roe region, and observed 
that were it not that all the conditions on which the larg: 
development of the precious metals depends were here found in 
conjunction with the pyrites, it might be imagined that the small 
quantity of gold found in the streamlets was derived from the iron 
pyrites." Lieutenant Aytoun seems not to have traced the gold to 
its source though he correctly inferred that the source was among 
the chlorite slate hills tothe west. He mentions that he occasionally 
found small pepites of gold of a pear shape, but does not name the 
places where they occurred. In 1854 the Rev. A. B. Clarke, of 


_ _— — 





1 The gold portion is compiled chiefly from a report on the aurife. | 
bal ‘hills by Mr. R. B, ; © aurierous rocks of the 


ry oote, F.G.5., in Bombay Government Recor neral 
Department, XXIL of 1874. ‘ ae 
* According to Mr, Foote except in clay schists near Atti-Katti, 


cubical crystals are found in moderate numbers, the development 
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St. Leonard’s, New Sydney, applied for information on the subject of 
gold, and was furnished with the details of previous workings. In 
1863 he was informed by Government that though small quantities 
of gold had been always obtained from the Dambal hills, it had 
never been found in quantities large enough to repay the regular 
working of the fields by other than the persons resident in the place. 
In 1856 Mr. G. W. Elliot, assistant collector of Belgaum, was 
specially employed in examining the gold-yielding streams of the 
Kappatgudd hills. In 1858, after making inquiries, he forwarded a 
bottle containing a quantity of titaniferous sand and also another 
metal of great specific gravity which had the appearance of platinam. 
| The bottle was sent to the Government Chemical Analyser who 
said that the sand consisted of silicious particles mixed with crystals 
of titanate of iron with very minute Springer of gold. There 

was no lead, platinum, or other metal, and the gold was in too small 
& quantity to repay the cost of working. In 1861, Mr. C. LeSonef, 
an Anstralian gold-digger, who had two years’ experience in Victoria, 
offered to visit the place and make further search. He examined 
the Kappatgudd hills and wrote to Government suggesting that, 
instead of exploring the hills on the part of Government as he 
at first proposed, he might be allowed to examine them on behalf 
of a joint stock company, This was allowed on the terms usually 
granted by Government to such companies. In 1862, Mr, LeSonef 
- informed Government through the Collector of Dharwir that he had 
discovered gold near Sortur which he could work ata profit, and that 
he had marked off a tract of land which he wished to secure for the 
a ar In 1865 he asked that a certain block or blocks of waste 
land lying between Kumta and Hubli might be granted to him for 
the purpose of gold mining, so that the tract might not be intruded 
upon by other gold-mining companies, and stated that for all gold 
obtained he would undertake to pay Governmenta royalty. In 1866 
he was informed that Government would take his application into 
consideration on his stating precisely the nature of the concessions 
he required and on his showing that his scheme had some chance 
of success. Before this letter was sent Mr. LeSonef disappeared. 
According to Mr. Foote, Mr. LeSonef spent £15,000 (Rs.1,50,000) 
of the company’s money and obtained no return except a few small 
nuggets of Australian gold which he sent to Bombay from time to 
time to allay the fears of the shareholders.* 

In 1874, Mr. R. B. Foote, F.G.S., was sent to survey the hills. 
He gave the following account of this gold-yielding region: All the 
streams said by the people to yield gold rise within the limits of the 
tract occupied by the Sortur series to the west of the Kappatgudd 
range about twelve miles sonth of Gadag, and the upper course of 
the Sortur stream. The richest tract lies entirely within the 
area occupied by the psendo-diorite and associated chloritic 
schists. Diarte reefs occur in all the rocks of this tract, but 
those lying within the limits of the Sortur series are the best 
marked, and, with a few exceptions, have the most promising he, 





' Bombay Governinent Records, General Department, XXIL of 1874. 
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their direction being mostly north-west and south-east, or parallel 
to the strike of the bedding. The surface of the chief reefs has 
been much broken by gold-seekers. The peer reefs occurring 
in the other series are mostly well-marked. With one or two 
exceptions, they run in different directions, many running in the lines 
of the strike of the bedding, and many cutting across the strike in 
various directions. The most remarkable quartz reef in the whole 

old-bearing tract lies about a quarter of a mile east of the eastern 
eenitacy of the Sortur series, on the eastern slope of a ridge lying 
north-west by north of Atti-Katti, a small village on the road between 
Dambaland Sortur. This reef, whichruns north-west and south-east, 
lies in the line of bedding of a series of reddish iron-clay schists 
with chloritic bands, both containing numerous cubical crystals of 
pyrites now converted into limonite by pseudo-morphosis. The 
reef is rather less than half a mile m entire length and only in 
a small part of this is it a well-marked vein. Both the southern 
and northern extremities are very irregular in places, thinning to 
a mere thread or a few parallel threads and then swelling imto 
bunches to thin out again a few feet farther on. The reef does 
not cross the valley of a streamlet to the north, but thins ont 
and disappears on the side of the ridge. The quartz is the ordinary 
dirty-white variety, and includes a few little scales of chlorite 
along the lines of jointing together with occasional cubes of 1 
which, like those at Sa ebte hae been pasado morpasuet ae 
limonite. Parts of the quartz are iron-bearing, the impure oxide of 
iron occurring in strings and lumps. A specimen of gold obtained 
here was imbedded in such an iron-bearing string. Though very 
small, it is easily recognised, and shows a great resemblance to 
various pieces of stream-gold obtained by washing. It is of a very 
richeolour. The piece of quartz containing the gold lay among the 
remains, beside the top of the reef at its highest part, where it has 
been much broken by gold-seekers, by whom irregular mining 
operations have been carried on along the course of the reef. Much of 
the reef has been completely broken, and the hill-side is thickly strewn 
with fragments. There remain three rude sinkings, hardly deep 
enough to deserve the name of pits, and a considerable length of 
shallow trenching along the course of the vein. Besides these, an old 
pit is sunk on the east side of the wall-like part of the reef some little 
distance down the slope, probably with the object of ascertaining the 
continuity in depth of the reef. This seems to have been sunk by 
some one having more advanced ideas than the anthors of the 
diggings on the back of the reef ; but nothing certain or sutisfactory 
could be ascertained. To the north-west of the reef a number of 
little short veins and bunches of quartz had been attacked in shallow 
trenches, and had their surfaces knocked to pieces by the same 
people, who were either a company of goldsmiths who lived in the 
now deserted village of Galigatti, or more probably by Mr. LeSonef 
who carried on the mining operations between 1861 and 1866. 

The only positive trace of Mr. LeSonef’s workings which Mr. 
Foote came upon or heard of was a pit about fifteen feet deep 
sunk on the south side of a quartz reef belonging to another series 
lying south of the village of Doni about five miles west of Dambal. 
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The Atti-Katti reef on the road between Dambal and Sortur has 
an ay ‘thickness of about five feet. ‘The strike is north-by-west 
and south-by-east, with an easterly dip of 40° to 50°. Much of the 
reef has been broken, but a length of about thirty-five yards like a 
cyclopian wall forms a conspicuous landmark from the east. 

The only other reefs deserving separate mention form a group 
wing about a mile to a mile and a half south of Doni village on the 
north-east flank of the Kappatgudd hill. Unlike the reefs already 
referred to, the reefs in this group consist not of ordinary milk-white 
quartz, but of a distinctly bluish or deep gray diaphanons variety, 
with a varying amount of enclosed holies of white or pale mica, 
According to their courses, these reefs may be assigned to two 
subordinate groups, of which the one lies north-west by south-east, 
the other north-east by east and south-west by west. ‘Che members 
of the latter sub-group are much the best defined and form dyke- 
like veins five to six feet wide and 400 to 600 yards long. The 
other set, lying on the east side of the small stream which flows 
from the north-east side of the Kappatgudd hills into the Doni, 
a little east of the village of Doni, have less well-marked veins, but 
are of considerably greater length. 

None of the reefs in the Doni series run in the lines of bedding 
of the chloritic, hornblendic, and micaceous beds which they cross. 
At the same time a large number of bunchy strings of ordinary 
milky-white quartz run in the lines of both bedding and cleavage, 
though too small to show on any but a very large-scaled map. 
These, as well as the diaphanons quartz reefs, contain eibeiathy 
httle iron oxide, their superficial staining being mainly due to the 
decomposition of included portions on the surrounding rock. 

The remaining quartz reefs, noticed in the gold-yielding tract on 
the east flank spicata rudd,on the west Hank of the ridge running 
north and north-west from Kappatgudd, and in the valley to the 
| north-west of Doni village, are all of the ordinary variety of quartz 
running more or less in the strike of the bedding and presenting 
no noteworthy peculiarity. As in all schistose rocks of the ordinary 
types, an immense quantity of free quartz occurs throughout their 
mass in the form of laming, strings, and bunches of all possible sizes. 
From these strings and bunches rather than from the remains of 
larger veins in reefs, come the innumerable lumps of quarts which 
cover the face of the country. As most of the country is devoid 
of any vegetation except grass, all the larger occurrences of quartz 
are marked objects in the landscape, need but little search, and are 
easily prospected. 

On account of the almost invariable association of gold with the 
different sulphides or iron, lead,and copper in quartz reefs, Mr. Foote, 
besides searching for metallic gold, wh great attention to the signs 
of the presence or the absence of sulphides. In only three reefs did 
he obtain positive evidence of the existence of a sulphide, the 
sulphide of iron, in the form of cubical pyrites. Thesethree were the 
Atti-Katti reef and two parallel reefs to the east of Venktapur, but 
in each case the number of enclosed crystals was very small. It was 
largest in the Atti-Katti reef. Much of the quartz in the different 
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reefs was what Anstralian miners technically call mouse-eaten, 
that is full of holes formed by the weathering of enclosed mineral 
substances. In the majority of cases the form of the holes showed 
that the enclosed mineral had been chlorite or hornblende. None 
of the hollows were cubical, In one reeE in the Doni group 
Mr. Foote noticed some small and rhomboidal hollows probably due 
to the removal of enclosed crystals of calcspar. Free gold is often 
found left bebind in such hollows in good gold-yielding reefs in 
Australia and elsewhere; none was found in the Doni reefs. As 
all the reefs observed lay above the surface they had been specially 
exposed to weather, This might partially account for the absence of 
sulphides in the reefs; it would not account for the absence of the 
characteristic hollows which sulphides leave behind. In Mr. Foote’s 
opinion the paucity of sulphides showed a proportionate paucity of 
gold. Mr. Foote, while prospecting, broke off several hundred pieces 
of quartz, but not one contained any visible gold; and the quartz 
found loose at the Atti-Katti reef contained but a mere speck. A 
number of carefully chosen samples were brought from the most 
promising reefs to ascertain whether, as is often the case in Australian 
and Californian reefs, they contained gold in so finely divided a 
state as to be invisible to the naked eye. These were assayed at the 
Calcutta mint and in the laboratory of the geological survey, but 
none of them yielded gold. Mr. Foote noticed that, even if the reefs 


_ Fielded a fair amount of gold, mining would have serious difficulties 


to contend against. No timber or fuel was available except at very 
great distances, and water was very scarce except during the rainy 
Season. 


_ Washing for gold in the sands of the various streams which flow 
through the gold-yielding tract is carried on by a class of men 
called Jalgars. There were said to have formerly been a considerable 
number of Jilgars: but in 1874 when Mr. Foote was in Dhirwiir he 
could hear of only three, two of whom were at Sortur, and the third 
at Shirhatti in Singli. He employed the two Sortur washers in the 
Doni, Sortur, Jilgeri, and other streams on the west flank of the 
Kappatgudd hills. Of these streams the Sortur was stated to 
be the richest, and this statement was borne out by the results, 
Next in productiveness came the Donj stream, but the yield was 
much smaller, hardly enough to pay the labour. The Jilgeri 
yielded a still meaner return. In the other streams, inclading 
the stream at the foot of the Kappateshvar ravine, only a few 
exceedingly minute spangles were obtained, just enough to show 
that gold was not entirely absent. The Jalgars’ mode of working 
is to take up the lower part of the latest flood deposit from the rocky 
or clayey bottom of the stream-bed, not from the deepest part of 
the bed, but from the point at which a Strong length of current 
slacks owing to a change in the direction of the stream. Another 
favourite place from which to collect wash-dirt is the small alluvial 
terrace between the low flood and high flood levels, From this they 
gather the rain-washed surface, and in the case of the washing in the 
Sortur and Jilgeri, gained much better results than from washing 
the material obtained in favourable positions from pockets in the 
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beds of either stream. In the richest washing at which Mr. Foote 
was present in the Sortur, the wash-dirt chosen was a lime-crust 
which was deposited on the decomposing surface of a band of 
chloritic schist. The proceeds were unfortunately mixed with 
those of another washing which was going on at the same time a 
_ little further down the stream. The united results were said by the 
Jalgirs to bea very good day’s work. The second washing was made 
from stuff collected at the base of the old alluvium bank, which there 
consisted of a bed of coarse shingle-mixed clay and fine iron-yielding 
| pisolitic gravel (a product of decomposed iron pyrites), overlaid by 
black clay followed by a second but rather less coarse bed of shingle, 
on which rested the black soil of that part of the valley of the Sortur. 
| The yield of this washi g was rather less than that of the last. For 
the two washings Mr, Foote had four men at work for three hours 
at a place of their own choice. Two men washed and two dug and 
carried the material to the washing place. The quantity of wash-dirt 
aah through the washing-box was about one and ahalf cubic yards. 
‘ts yielded a trifie over 6} grains of gold, worth about Is. 2d, 
(94 as.) at the rate of £3 174s. (Rs. 383) for the Troy ounce of gold. 
The method of washing was simple and at little expense might be 
made more effective. The waa ict is scooped with a stout broad 
short-handled hoe, and carried in a basket or large wooden tray to 
the washing-box which has been fixed at the water's edge and 
propped with stones to the required slope. The washer sits ona 
argé stone in the water close to the side of the box, which is an 
oblong construction made of light planks and open at one end. It 
15 three to three and a half feet long, twenty inches wide, and nine 
inches deep, and is strengthened with clamps. A stick of elastic 
wood is jammed against the sides and bottom at the lower and open 
end to form acatch. When this is done the washer begins to ladle 
water on the wash-dirt kneading it with his left hand and throwing 
out all the larger pebbles. The ladle or rather scoop used by the 
Jilgdrs was made of a gourd of the calabash tree Crescentia cujete, 
with one end cnt off. It was held by the middle, an oblong hole 
| having been cut into the incurved side, and a couple of small sticks 
tied across diagonally to the corners and fixed with strings passed 
through small holes. The elder man preferred to use a tin-pot with 
cross handle, which had been given him by a former Collector of 
| Dharwar. This washing and kneading went on till a layer of sand 
| formed in the box, so thick that the stick at the lower end was no 
longer a sufficient catch and a second stick was jammed in and the 
Washing process begun again till the layer of sand had risen almost 
level with the second stick. Both sticks were then removed, the 
washer stirred the Jayer of sand with a short stout piece of wood, 
and then swept everything into the large wooden tray held below 

| the Be gh end by the assistant. The washer then took the tray, 
placed it in the water, and shook and washed it, till nothing 
remained at the bottom but fine sand most of it black. He then 
slightly tilted the tray, and, by judiciously dro; ping water out of his 
hand on the small layer of sai: drove the li ater particles forward 
and left the spangles of gold exposed. This small residue was 
carefully gathered by washing it into a half cocoanut shell, and was 
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taken home to be treated with mercury. From the shortness of the 
washing-box and the very rude way of stopping the open end, and 
from the evidently careless style of handling, there was considerable 
waste. Mr. Foote was satisfied that much better results would be 
obtained by using o box more like the Californian Long Tom, 
which is generally twelve feet long, and twenty inches broad 
at the top widening to thirty inches at the open end. In 1874 
the Jilgirs plied their trade of gold-washing only after heavy 
rains during one month in the year im which there is little or no 
field work. Each man’s share of the season's washings ranged from 
10s. to £5 (Rs. 5-50). They affected not to know of any gold in 
place, and told Mr. Foote that he was wasting time in examining the 
quartz reefs. This opinion was borne out by the statement of the 
headmen of Doniand Sorturand of many other villagers. The same 
opinion was also held by the mimlatdir of Chikodi in Belgaum and ° 
by the mamlatddr of Gadag. Captain Newbold found (1842-1845) 
the banks of the gold-yielding streams crowded with Jalgairs. The 
decline of the industry is probably due partly to the fall in the yield, 
and partly to the great rise of wages which had followed the inflow 
of wealth during the American War.' 

Mr. Foote notices that the Jalgirs did not try to get wash-dirt 
from deep pockets in the beds of the streams, the places which were 
generally found most productive in Australian and Californian gold- 
washings, Constant heavy rain prevented Mr. Foote trying the 
most promising spots, He thought that the deep pockets might be 
examined inthe dry weather by damming the stream and baling out 
the hollows. At the same time very little water would be available 
for washing. It was also probable that the people had already 
examined these places. 

Captain Newbold (1842-1845) estimated the yearly outturn of 
wash gold from the Sortur, Harti, and Doni streams, after an 
average monsoon, at about 200 ounces. Mr. Foote was not able to 
ascertain the average outturn when the place was examined by him; 
he von ia it might safely be set down at less than one-tenth of 
Captain Newbold’s estimate. That so few washers were attracted 
proved that the return was small. In Mr. Foote’s opinion the 
conclusion was that the prospects of success were not enough to 
justify an outlay of capital in large mining works. The stream 
gold was found associated with a black sand consisting mainly of 
magnetic iron in minute octohedra, and a black residue not affected 
by the magnet. In the sand washed in the Doni, Mr. Foote 
fourd several minute rounded grains of a gray metal, which on 
examination proved to be metallic silver. A couple of little 
spangles of a pale yellowish silvery hue were electrum, the natural 





' Another writer on the Kappatgudd gold tract, Mr. Scholt. formed - 
estimate of the yield of alluvial gold. He stated that in his opiates: the cllacial 
deposits would never pay to work as they were confined to a few small streams and 
blind watercourses whose bed-rock was almost uncovered and showed « very scanty 

pply of wash-tirt. Twelve days’ work at Sortur yielded Mr. Scholt about a penny- 
X L of 184, worth 44, to 6s. (Rs, 2-3). Bom. Gov, Reo, General Department 
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amalgam of gold and silver. Besides these, a few minute bronze- 
coloured grains proved to be a mechanical mixture of metallic 
copper sll oxide of tin, Captain Newbold found a small fragment 
of metallic copper, grains of silver, and a few whitish metallic 
spangles which fe took to be platinum, In Mr. Foote’s opinion the 
occurrence of platinum was doubtful. Captain Newbold also found 
ray silver ore in a fragment of quartz, but did not trace the source 
from which the quartz came, Ina green very traplike part on the 
| a about«a mile north-west by north of Sortur, Mr. Foote 
ound numerous small but very perfect octohedra of magnetic iron 
with numerous little lumps of copper pyrites and some iron pyrites. 
Very white iron pyrites in minute parcels was also widely spread in 
the neighbouring black variety of pseudo-diorite. 
'@ Besides gold manganese is found in considerable quantities. In 
| former times when fuel was plentiful in the Kappatgudd hills and 
English iron was dear, much iron ore was smelted at Doni and 
other places in these hills. Iron is still (1883) smelted at Tegur 
‘@ on the Poona-Harihar road fifteen miles north of Dhirwar, and at 
@ Golgi in cae The ore is of a darkish brown and hasa specific 
gravity of 360. It is found on a hill to the south-west of the village 
of Tegur in small pebbles and in large masses, both on and below 
the surface. The process of smelting issimple. The stone is broken 
into small fragments about a third of an inch cube and smelted in a 
fornace under the strong heat of a pair of bellows. The metal rans 
to the bottom while the impurities escape by a hole in the furnace, 
The crude metal is then removed to a paiing furnace where it is 
| made red-hot and beaten on an anvil under the blows of hammers 
worked by six or seven men by turn at the same time. When cold 
it is again heated and the process of beating is repeated three or four 
times. The iron is then pure and malleable enongh for use. It 
ia mostly used for making ploughs, sickles, and other field tools, 
and being soft is much liked by the people. The iron fetches 2d. to 
dd. (1j-2as.) the pound, and the return is sufficient to keep the 
establishment and leave a small profit. No limestone or kankar is 
mixed with the ore in the smelting furnace which canses considerable 
waste of material and labour. At Galgi the daily outturn of iron is 
about forty pounds. 
| * The local building stones are, iron-stone, blue basalt, granite, 
‘Slate, sandstone, quartz, and flint-stone. Iron-stone is found chiefly 
at Nigadi, Banadur, Mandihal, and near Dharwér in the Dhérwér 
‘sub-division; at Kalghatgi, Hangal, and Shiggaon in Banképur; and at 
Haveri and Timépur in Karajgi. It is found three to six feet under 
ground in slanting layers two to six inches thick. It is also found 
}on the surface of hills where the layers are four to nine inches 
thick. The stone does not require blasting, The cost of working 
in the quarries is about 6s. Sa 3) the hundred cubic feet. When, 
as at Hangal, the stone is found in thin layers of two to four 
Inches, the masonry resembles that of burnt bricks and is y " 












1 From materials supplied by Mr. G. R. Tilak, Acting Executive Engineer. 
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rts of the district. It issometimes very hard and difficult to work. 
The only places with regular quarries of blue basalt soft enough to 
be used for building are Gianjigatti and Devgiri, Including blasting 
the cost at the quarry is about 10s. (Rs.5) the hondred cubic feet. 
Granite is obtained either in slabs or blocks by blasting; it is very 
hard to work. At Mulgand and Mundargi in Gadag it is found in 
slaba ten to twelve feet long and three to nine inches thick. Small 
quantities also occur in some fields at Annigeri in Navaleund. The 
cost is about Ss. (Rs.4) the hundred cubic feet. Slate occurs in the 
beds and on the banks of streams, abuut six feet below the surface. 
The layers are “pea sloping and two to six inches thick. The 
chief places where slate occurs are at Mandihal and Alndyar in 
Dharwar, at Haveri and Devgiri in Karajgi, and at Ranebennur, 
The slabs found at Alnivar are of the best quality and are used for 
ornamental work. The cost is about 3d. (2 as.) the square foot. 
Sandstone can be had in any quantity on the Budangudd hill and is 
used for the coping of drains and other purposes for which good- 
sized stones are wanted. In fields near Slurur and Bassdpur in 
Karajgi sandstone is found in limited quantities in boulders. The 
cost is about 10s, (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. Quartz and 
Hintstone are found in irregular shapes on hills at Nargund and 
Navalgund ; it 1s used but is not a soa} building stone. The cost is 
about 6s. (Rs.3) the hundred cubic feet. Mr. Kies notices that 
potstone occurs with the talc-schists in the Kappatgudd hills and 
is used by the en a in making images and cooking vessels. Here 
also Tipu Sultan dug (1782-1799) pits for gun flints. 

In making and mending roads three kinds of metal are used, 

iron-stone, blue basalt, and granite. The cost is about 6s, (Rs. 3) the 
hundred cubic feet exclusive of carriage. The cost of metal made 
from the hard blue basalt or rajradundi metal is about 10s. (Rs. 5) 
the hundred cubic feet. Small loose iron-stones are sometimes 
gathered from the fields on the rondside for metal and cost about 
és. (Rs.3) the hundred cubie feet on the road. 
_ Sand is found in the beds of streams. It often contains small 
limestone or kankar pebbles which are reduced to powder in grind- 
ing. ‘The cost of carriage in the west is very heavy. The cost of 
each hundred cubic feet inclusive of cleaning and carriage ranges 
from 8s. to £1 4*. (Rs. 4-12). Good coarse clean sand is not found 
in any part of the district. 

Limestone or kankar of a yellowish white is found in black soil 
either in the beds of streams or in fields two to ten feet below 
the surface, It 1s sometimes easily gathered on the surface of the 
banks of country tracks and small streams. For every hundred 
cubic feet the cost of gathering varies from 10s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 5- 12) 
and for burning and carriage from £2 10s, to £4 (Rs.25-40). The 
lime bears a proportion of two of sand to one of lime, ‘The mortar 
which this limestone yields as arule is slightly hydraulic and is 
excellent for all kinds of work. The fuel used in burning the lime 
comes from the western forests. Inclnding fifteen miles’ carriage it 
costs 17s. the ton (Rs. 3 the khandi of 784 Ibs.). Charcoal costs 2s, 
to 3s. the phara of seventy-five pounds. 
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The people generally use unburnt or kacha bricks. They are 
moulded from mud prepared of red or brown earth or of gray earth 
found in old fort.walls in the black soil plain. Burnt bricks are made 
only at Dharwar, Hubli, Gadag, and other large towns. The usual 
price for bricks measuring 12” x54" x24", is 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10) 
the thousand. Table moulded bricks of a smaller size, 94" x 44" x = 
used in public buildings at Dhirwér cost £1 4s. (Rs. 12) the 
thousand. Tiles are made of the same kind of earth as bricks and 
also from the clay found in the beds of some of the ponds. They 
cost 12s. to 18s. (Rs.6-9)the thousand. The size nsed is 12"x 15" 
by about 4” mean diameter, 

'A large portion ofthedistrict is almosttreeless. In 1848, Lieutenant 
now Colonel W. ©. Anderson, of the Revenue Survey Department, 
complained of the destruction of timber in the western forests of Kod. 
‘Teak and blackwood, which were protected by Government, were 
alone safe; the supply of matfi Terminalia tomentosa, and Aoni or 
hasin Pterocarpus marsupium, was rapidly disappearing. Not a tree 
}Of more than a few inches in diameter was to be focut within miles 
of the edge of the forest. To obtain logs about twelve feet long 

one foot wide and three and a half to four inches thick, which were 
then in great demand, the Wadars used to fell a tree a foot or 
thirteen inches in diameter and chip away till it was reduced to the 
required size. ‘Ten or twelve logs were paton one cart drawn by 
two buffaloes, and when taken to Kalghatgi in the north sold for 8, 
to 9s. (Rs. 4-44) the load. In the fair season strings of ten to fifty 
carts passed daily ont of the forests? In 185 7, within three miles 
of Dharwér, many parts of the country were thickly covered with 
dense forests, the haunts of tice , bison, and other wild animals, 
| Now the cover is hardly enough for jackals, and some parts are 
| under tillage. The black soil sub-divisions in the north and east 
have few trees of any kind and depend upon the western forests for 
building timber and fuel. Efforts are now being made to grow 
large babhul plantations, and as the bibhul grows well in black soil, 
it 1s hoped that, in a few years, the north and east will produce 
their own fuel. 

On the 31st of March 1883 the area of forest land was 426 square 
miles,of which 1554 miles were reserved and2704 miles were protected 
forests, The whole area may be divided into two divisions, the 
moist forest in the western sub-divisions of Dhirwir, Kalghatgi, 
Banképur, and Hangal, covering 200 square miles of which 108 are 
| Teserved and ninety-two are protected; and the dry forests in the 
eastern and southern sub-divisions of Gadag, Karajgi, Ranebennur, 
and Kod, covering 224 square miles of which forty-seven are reserv- 
ed and 177 are protected forests. Hubli and Navalgund are bare of 
trees; they have only two square miles of forest between them. 
| _ The choice and the marking of the Dharwar forest reserves which 
_ began in 1871 is not yet (1883) completed. For the portions of the 

forest which are settled maps on a scale of four inches to the mile 
| ~The secti fore id trees have been compiled from materials supplied b 
Mr. H. Barrett, District Forest Offers Sow, Gov. Seb Lk Tar : 
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have been prepared. The boundaries of the reserves have been 
marked by rough stone pillars, or by cairns four and a half feet 
high, tapering from six feet at the base to two feet across the top. 


The moist forests which lie between the Kanara border and the 
eastern plain inclade a large and valuable forest belt to the south- 
west, some scrub forest on low hills, and plantations near the main 
roads. The extreme north limit touches and is bounded by Kanara 
and Belgaum and the south by Maisur. The moist forests are 
divided into the four circles or divisions of Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
Bankapur, and Héngal, Within the forest area there are four chief 
varieties of soil, light, red, black, and sandy. Where teak prevails 
the soil is light, loose, and veined with quartz. Some of the rocks 
are ironstone or sandstone, but most are granite. In Dharwir, 
Kalghatgi, and Bankdpur the forest lands are hilly and waving, but 
the Haneal reserves are mostly flat. The finest trees are generally 
found in valleys, which in some parts are thickly wooded, while the 
hill-tops are generally thinly covered with trees, Teak prevails 
throughout the whole of the Dharwar, Kalghatgi, and Bankapur 
forests ; towards Hangal it almost disappears. The best teak 1s 
found in Kalghatgi where in suitable places it grows extremely 
well and promises to reach a considerable size. As a role the 
forests do not yield large timber except in the form of poles. With 
this exception the reserves are fairly covered with a superior crop 
of trees capable of giving a large yield of building materials and fire- 
wood. Many kinds of bamboo also occur whose eee lightness, 
and elasticity make them most useful and well suited to the wants 
of the people. Of the four circles or divisions the forests of the 
Dharwar sub-division, with twenty-nine square miles of reserved and 
twenty-one square miles of protected forests, are of great valtie and 
supply timber and firewood to the town of Dharwar and to the treeless 
black-soil country to theeast. The Marmagaon-Bellari railway which 
will pass through the heart of these forests and then run through o 
woodless country to Belldri, will depend on the Dharwar forests for o 
large part of its fuel. In this division two good roads run throngh 
the northern and southern parts of the main belt of forest, joming 
it with the town of Dharwar at distances of ten to fifteen mules. 
The Kalghatgi forest, with fifty-one square miles of reserved and 
twenty-nine square miles of protected forests, is the most important 
in the district. On its western side it 1s in character very like tho 
neighbouring forests of Yellapur and Haliyal in North Kanara, 
and is well stocked with rich trees. A large nomber of the village 
included in this belt of forest are entirely deserted, their sites beg 
overgrown with trees and dense underwood. In other parts of this 
belt the villages are merely a few huts, in small forest clearings. 
At certain seasons the climate of the whole tract is unhealthy and in 
parts the water supply issearceand bad. Most parts of these forests 
ean be reached by carts, and the main road from Yellépur to 
Dharwar pores through the southern portion of theforestarea. Of 
two good local fund roads, one runs through the heart of the northern 
half, and the other throngh the centre of the division. From 
these forests the town of Hubli is mostly supplied with fuel, and from 
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the ease with which timber can be sent to Hubli and Dharwar, this 
forest will be able tosupply the Marmagaon-Belliri railway withalarge 
quantity of firewood. In the northern part of this forest belt the 
surface rock is very rich in iron ore, and iron is still smelted in the 
village of Gulgi, The forest divisions of Bankapur and Hangal are 
much alike. The Bankapur forests, with an area of eighteen square 
miles of reserved and nineteen square miles of protected forests, are 
stocked with useful wood, and the vigour and value of the stock will 
increase as the forest lands become fully ratty from fire. They 
are easy to work as they lic along the Kanara frontier. Their 
value is a good deal lessened by mixture with large alienated foreste. 
The forests of Hangal include ten square miles of reserved and 
twenty-three square miles of protected forests. They are the fringe 
of the grand Kanara forests, but the growth of the timber 1s slower 
and much less vigorous as the rainfall is much lighter. The 
a forests will never produce such large timber as is grown 
in Kanara, They have also suffered much from careless cutting 
from which they are now slowly recovering. With time and care, 
the Hangal forests will yield moch small wood fit for building native 
houses and for making field tools. They also contain some fine 
sandalwood. As they are crossed by good cart roads they can be 
easily and cheaply worked. The value of these forests is great, 
and will become greater as their produce will always find a ready 
market eastwards in the wide forestless tract of eastern Dharwar, the 
Nizam’s territory, and Belliiri. 

The dry forests are included in the sub-division of Gadag, Kod, 
Rénebennur, and Karajgi, These forest lands are upwards of fifty 
miles east and south of the Kanara forests, and are mostly dry 
stony hills. In this part of the district the existing forest or wood- 
bearing area is extremely small. At present the bulk of the reserves 
is in avery poor condition, bare or at best with a covering of scrub and 
thorn. The rewooding of these hills must be slow, but there seems 
no reason to doubt that with care and time the attempt will succeed. 
The forest lands of Gadag, with forty square miles of reserved and 
thirty-three square miles of protected forests, are chiefly in the 
Kapatgudd range which has a total length of about thirty miles. A 
large tract in the centre of the range is alienated, and both on the 
north and south side several alienated villages hold large tracts of hilly 
country. The soil of these hills is almost everywhere scanty. Even 
at the base of the hills it is stony and barren. Tho north half of the 
chain has no scrub, the hills being covered with fine spear-grass. 
Along the banks of a few streams near Doni are some stunted 
date-palms and afew other trees. At the base and sides of the hills 
from Chik-Vuduvati to the Tungbhadrais some stunted scrub; but it 
gradually disappears about the middle. The tops of the hills are bare 
rock. Among the scrub the chief trees and bushes are bandurbi 
Dodonga viscosa, which covers large tracts and 1s the most common 
shrub in the range. Next in commonness come the Acacias and 
Cassiag: khair Acacia catecha, phuldte babhul Acacia latronum, and 
hibhul Acacia arabica. With these a little teak is mixed in the plains 
near Chik-Vuduvati. Teak also occurs in several of the small valleys 
near Kulkera, the vigorous shoots seeming to show that teak was 
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formerly common, According to the people twenty-five to thirty 
years ago the hills were covered with trees. The Cassias are farvad 
C. anriculata, and béya C. fistula, The C. fistula is not plentiful; it is 
found chiefly along the banks of a few rivulets. An Albizzia and a 
Bignonia are also fairly common at the base of the hills to the 
southofthe range. A few stunted nim trees Melia azadirachta also 
eecur. Altogether the vegetation is very poor, and much care and 
many years will be required to rewood these hills. 

The greater part of the Kod forest area, with seven square miles of 
reserved and thirty-four square miles of protected forests, consists of 
two parallel ranges of hills in the south of the sub-division. Between 
the two ranges lies the populous and highly tilled Masur valley. 
The northern or front range 1s @ narrow strip of bare hill, whose 
skirts are tilled to the base. East of the point where the Masur 
road crosses them the hills are extremely bare. To the west of the 
Masur road alittle scrub occurs on the slopes and along the base. The 
Maisur frontier which runs along the crest of the southern or rear 
range comes down to the plain about the centre of the line, 586 
that only part of the northern face is in British territory. A great 
part of the area of both ranges has been assigned as free-grazing 
fand for the neighbouring villages. As grazing ground these hills 
are of great importance to the people during the south-west rains and 
the cold weather months, that is from June to February. After March 
the yearly fires sweep through the whole area, and there is nothing 
for cattle to eat till the next south-westrains inJdune. The southern 
range is better wooded than the northern. At both ends is a con- 
siderable area of woody hill country, some of which has been set apart 
ag reserved forests. Besides these two hill ranges, in the northern 
half of the sub-division two isolated patches of waste have been ‘taken 
for forest, One of these is the deserted village of Babipur which in 
parts is thickly covered with thorny scrub fit for fuel. The other 
includes portions of three villages and is well covered in parts with 
matii Terminalia tomentosa and other inferior wood, ‘The nature 
and conditions of this forest area are similar to those of the 
Kapatgudd range in Gadag, and itis managed in much the same way. 
Here, as in Gadag, a certain area of valuable wood-bearing land is 
mixed with much waste, mostly wanted for grazing. It 1s hoped 
that in time the whole will be covered with trees. The forest land 
of Rénebennar includes seventy square miles of protected forests. 
Within the area of forest land are large tracts of unproductive waste 
and three blocks of naked brown hills. The Budpanhalh block to the 
north of Ranebennur consists mainly of low stony hills. Parts of the 
village lands of Budpanhalli and Nukapur are thickly covered with 
low thorn bushes, but much is stony and almost utterly bare. 
The only trees are a few scattered abhul Acacia arabica, palas 
Butea frondosa, and nim Melia azadirachta bushes. The Arrani- 
Medleri block, on the east side, is of irregular shape. 1t stretches from 
Rancbennur nine miles to Kudrihal, long downs bare except for 
scattered brushwood one or two feet high and near Airani asprinkling 
of small trees. In the village lands of Eklaspur is about a square 
mile of anjan Hardwickia binata forest. This is the only place in 
the district where the tree occurs, The people say the trees were 
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not planted and are increasing in number and size. At present 
the only growth in the lands of Hanshikatti and Chalgeri are a 
few small ee bushes called paorki, bandurbi Dodonza viscosa, and 
revdi. At present much of this reserve is extremely bare, but there 
is no reason why, as at Badpanhalli, thorny scrub should not grow. 
Tlie prospects of this block are better than those of some of the 
. stonier tracts, as before the 1876 famine most of the forest land 
_ was marked into fields and was occasionally under tillage. The third 
or Halgeri block lies in the south-west of the sub-division. It is 
chiefly a low range of stony hills, with a little waste at the base and 
on the sides. The whole is almost utterly bare; only at Anhirvalli 
and a few other places are there small patches of bdbhul and other 
thorn bushes, In the whole forest land of Ranebennur the only 
| trees are in and near the village of Eklaspur. 

The best-covered forest lands in Karajgi are in the Katenhalli 
block about eight miles south of Karajgi and in the village of Gutal 
about twelve miles to'the east. With these exceptions the Karajgi 
forest lands are extremely bare. The small area to the north of the 
| Varda and the detached lands in the centre of the sub-division 
are fairly covered with low brushwood, but the lands of Basdpur, 
Ipikop, and Pard4pur have large areas of bare downs. Nowhere in 
the sub-division are there trees of any size. Much of the land seems 
closely to resemble the anjan-growing lands of Eklaspur, but there 
are no anjans in Karajgi. 

In cultivated lands the only trees over which Government have 
reserved their rights are teak, blackwood, and sandalwood. Besides 
teak blackwood and sandalwood, the only reserved trees on waste 
lands suitable for tillage are maiti Terminalia tomentosa and Aonya 
Pterocarpus marsupium. The people of forest villages are allowed 
to cut and remove grass free of charge, and also to take from the 
oe forest land headloads of dry firewood and thorns for field 
fencing, No kumri or coppice-burning prevails in the forest lands,the 

tops and slopes of the hulls being too stony and bare for this kind 
ef tillage. The chief stores for the sale of wood are at Dharwir, 
Kalghatgi, Bankdpur, and HAngal, where timber can be bought at 
auction sales. During the working season which lasts from November 
to Jone, at branch stores along the line of forests, timber is gathered 
and sold by public auction. Most of these stores are temporary and 
are liable to be changed yearly for more convenient sites. The 
retail stores for the sale of wood at Dharwar and Kalghatgi have been 
abolished and the timber and fuel required for the large towns are 
now supplied from departmental cuttings. Departmental firewood 
cuttings were begun in 1879 on the principle of coppice under 
standards instead of clean cuts asin Belgaum. The practice is to 
eut away for firewood and other purposes, such growth as, owing 
to injuries from fire and other causes, seems unlikely to improve, 
leaving such sound hard wood trees for standards as are likely to 
flourish for thirty years. So far the departmental cuttings have been 
a success, and give satisfaction tothe people. Under this system 
the Government rate fora stack measuring 4'x4 x6, equal toa 
large cartload of firewood drawn by two bullocks is only 2s, (Re, 1), 
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for a beast-load 14d. (lanna), and for a head-load for a man $d. 
(} anna), for a woman }d.({ anna), and for a child dd. ({,anna). The 
net pre of the yearly departmental firewood cuttings show a 

radual rise from £309 (Rs. 5090) in 1580-81 to £500 (Rs. 5000) in 
1881-82 and £1238 (Rs. 12,380) in 1882-83. 

Before 1581 the right of grazing in foresb lands was sold to 
eontractora. Under this contract system there was no check on the 
number or the kind of animals admitted into the forests, and the 
cattle-ownersa could not well be held responsible for damage done 
by fires or by branch-lopping. Besides a fee of Gd. to 2«. (Re.}-1) 
ahead of cattle, the contractors used to extort money from the 
cattle-owners and otherwise oppress them. Under the system 
introduced in 1881 the people are allowed to graze their cattle and 
flocks in certain parts of the forest lands by paying a yearly fee of 
od, (2 as.) for every head of horned cattle and of jd. (4 anna) for 
every sheepand goat. The people greatly prefer the new system, 
and it has also proved a financial success. In 1881-82, under the 
new system, tha receipts amounted to £1298 (Rs, 123,980), After 
deducting fifty per cent credited to land revenue the balance 
exceeds what was obtained under the old system. 

The most important minor forest products are honey, charcoal, and 
bamboos. Bamboos are in great request as they have many uses. 
In Dhirwir a great trade is done in bamboo baskets and mats 
which are sent to various parts of the country. Tha timber trade is 
mostly in the hands of wealthy merchants who live in Dhérwér and 
Hubli. These men buy the greater part of their wood in Kinara 
and retail it to the people of the plain country. 

The permanent residents near the forest are Mohammadans and 
Lingayats, and the tribes who cut or carry timber or fuel are Bedars, 
Golars, Lambénis, and Vadars. The people employed in the forest 
are mostly taken from the resident castes, but in Kalrhatgi and 
Bankapur about half of the day labourers are Lambdanis. The daily 
pay of forest labourers varies according to the demand. The usual 
rates are 54d. (34 as.) for a man, 44d. (3 ae.) for a woman, and 
dd, (2 aa.) for a boy or girl. 

Till 1871 the Dhirwdr and Belgaum forests together formed 
the charge of one European forest officor, In 1871 the Dhirwar 
forests were separated and a district officer with protective staff 
was appointed, At present (1585) under the European forest 
officer, who receives a monthly pay of £90 (Rs, 900), is a permanent 
establishment of five foresters and two clerks whose monthly pay 
monthly pay varying from I4s. to £1 48. (Rs.7-12); and two peons 
on a monthly pay of £1 12s. (Rs.16). Including pay and travelling 
allowances, the whole fixed establishment costs £1731 (Rs. 17,310) 
a year. In addition to the fixed establishment temporary forest 
guards and foresters areemployed. During the year ending March 
1333 the establishment, both permanent and temporary, cost £2254 
(Rs, 22,540), Of the permanent staff one forester and seven forest 
guards are for the Dharwar sub-division, two foresters and seven 
forest guards are for Kalghatgi, and one forester and three forest 
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ruards each for Bankspur and Hangal. Of the ig ga staff 
He | or Gadag, 


are one forester and six forest guards each adage 
Ranebennur and Karajgi, and Kod. Each sub-division is divided 
into two beats under the head forest guard. The duties of the 
guards are to patrol the forests within an average beat of twenty- 
six square miles, to protect the reserves from damage, and to watch 
the removal of bamboos and firewood from the forests, Each 
forester in charge of a division visits the forests from time to time 
and sees that the men under him do not shirk their work. 
During the eighteen years ending 1883 forest receipts have risen 
from €1710 (Rs. 17,100) in 1865-66 to £5291 (Rs. 82,910) in 1882-83. 
Except during the 1876 and 1877 famine, when the receipts fell 





07 (Rs, 17,070), this increase has been gradual, On acconnt 
of the reorganization of the establishment charges have risen from 
£704 (Rs. 7040) in 1865-66 to £4195 (Rs, 41,950) in 1882.89. 
During the last three years the net revenue has averaged £2511 lds. 
(Rs.25,117) a year : 

Dadewan Fonesr Agravcn, 1865-1889. 
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The most useful trees and plants are: Alale (K.) hirda (M.), 
Terminalia chebula, yields a yellowish hard and heavy wood used 
for field tools but not valued’as it is apt to suffer from the attacks 
of white ants. The bark and berries are useful in tanning and 
in medicine ; they also make excellent black ink and a black dye, 

Aitirumdi (K.) or wmbar (M -)» Ficus glomerata, yields a wood 
— which is often used in the body of carts, into which the iron axle fits. 
The fruit like the common fig is eaten by the poorer classes and 
by cattle. Banne (K.) dpta (M.), Bauhinia racemosa, has a very 
strong and hard heartwood; the bark is used for makin g rope and its 
cum a8 a medicine. Helpatri (K. and M.) Egle marmelos, is sacred 
to Shiv; the timber is not used ; the inside of the fruit is scooped 
outand madeintosnuffboxes, Bilenandi (K.) nina (M.), Lagerstreemia 
lnacrocarpa, has alight serviceable wood which is used for building 
though it is apt to suffer from white ants. Bite (K.) siew (M.), 
Dalbergi latifolia, the blackwood, yields a valuable strong tough 
wood which is much used in cabinet-work and for other purposes. 
Burla (K.) shevri (M.), Bombax malabaricum, the silk-cotton tree, 
though worthless as timber is used by wood-carvers or J ingars in 
making scabbards and toys; its cotton is valued for stuffing quilts and 
pillows. Dindal (K.) dhdvda(M.), Conocarpus latifolia, has a white and 
very hard wood used in building and for cart-axles and ploughs and 
any tool for which strength is required; it also yields a good gum. 
Dikimali(M), Gardenia lucida, hasclose-grained wood good formaking 
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combs; it yields an aseeyinsl es resin which is much used in 
healing wounds and sores. Gandha (K.) chandan (M.), Santalom 
album, furnishes the well-known sandalwood of commerce ; it is used 
for carving incense and perfume and in making sect brow-marks; 
from the root s valuable oil is prepared. Kera mara (K.) bibva (M.), 
Semecarpus anacardium, the marking-nut tree is useless as timber, 
the oil of the nut is used asa blister and fomenter in rheumatism 
andin makingink. Halasu (K.) phanas (M.), Artocarpus integrifolia, 
the jack-tree, is used incarpentry and furniture. Haldiadri bhende|K.) 
Erinocarpus nimmonii, has a very soft wood and fibrous bark which 
is twisted into rope. Hunab (K.) kinda! (M.), Terminalia paniculata, 
islike matti Terminalia tomentosa; it is used almost as much as 
matti but is not nearly so good or lasting bemg La liable to 
attacks from insects ; it 18 wy raed sonked in water for three or 
four months before being used. Hunase (K.) chinch (M.), Tamarindus 
indica, the tamarind, has a very hard and lasting heartwood, which 
is used for sugar and oil mills and for mallets and rica-pounders. 
Jzale-qida(K.) babhul (ML), Acacia arabica, isused for ploughs, carts,and 
arcane mills and in other work in which great strength isrequired ; 
the bark is useful intanning. Kakkai (K.) baya (M.), Cassia fistula, 
is notable for its long pods and beautiful hanging clusters of primrose 
yellow flowers; the bean is a medicine and an article of commerce. 
Karegida (K.) gehela (M.), Randia dumetorum, is a small shrub with 
close-grained wood used for walking sticks ; the fruit is a fish-poison. 
Raremuttal (K.) tivas (M.), Dalbergia oojeinensis, has very valnable 
hard wood of great strength and tonghness used for carts, ploughs, 
and carriage poles. Matti (K.) ain (M.), Terminalia tomentosa, yields 
a much valued and generally used hard brown-black timber; the _ 
barkisvaluedintanning. Murgala(K.) bhirand(M.),Garciniapurpurea, 
the wild mangosteen, whose fruit by boiling yields the concrete 
oil known as kokam, is used in baking cakes and heals chaps, 
sores, and wounds. Muttala (K.) palas (M.), Butea frondosa, yields 
strong fibrons wood which is not used locally for building; the 
leaves are used by Brahmans and others as plates. altahont (K.) 
asan (M.), Pterocarpus marsupium, yields a good strong reddish 
brown timber suited for furniture and house-building ; it is also 
much used for ploughs, harrows, and carts, A red kind like resin 
oozes from the tree. Shendhi(M.), Phoenix sylvestris, the wild date- 
palm, yields palm beer and spirit ; from its leaves mats and basketa 
are made. Shivani (K.) whivan (M.), Gmelina arborea, yields a good 
timber used in building and for field purposes ; it stands weather and 
water. Shiris(K.), Albizzia odoratissima, furnishes a very strong hard 
wood which is used for the rollers and crushers in sugarcane mills, 
ond in cart-making; it is a useful roadside tree growing fast and 
giving goodshade. Tadsal (K.) dhiman (M.), Grewia tilisfolia, has 
a white and pliant wood that would make good bows, arrows, and 
lances ; its only local use is for axe-handles: the small elongated 
red berry is eaten by the pe ople. Tegina (K.) sag (M.), Tectona 
grandis, teak, yields the well-known very durable timber. 
The shade trees that thrive best along roadsides are the karan) 
Pongamia glabra, sh iris Albizziaodoratissima, nim Melia azadirachta, 
mango Mangifera indica, dpfa Bauhinia racemosa, Millingtonia 
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hortensis, Ficus cordifolia, Ficus nandrook, and others of the fig 
species, On the roads which cross the black-soil and plain country 
to the east of Dharwér, the babhul Acacia arabica has been found 
most suitable. Pithecolobium saman or rain-tree, a native of 
Jamaica, only lately introduced into Dharwar, grows so readily, 
wants so little water, and gives such excellent shade, that it is 
certain to become a favourite roadside tree, 

The chief trees found in fields and gardens and grown for their 
fruit are anjura Ficus carica the fig, béle Musa supientum the 
plantain, hegpura Citrus indica the citron, bor Aizyphus jojuba the 
Jujube, geru macvu Anacardium occidentale the cashewnut, halasu 
Artocarpus integrifolia the jack, Aunase Tamarindus indicus the 
tamarind; jambu Syzygium jambolanum the jambool, mavu Mangifera 
Indica the mango, nimbu Citrus bergamia the lime, pyara 
Psidium pomiferum the guava, rdmphal Annona reticulata the sweet 
sop, #taphal Anona squamosa the custard-apple, and fengu Cocus 
ee the cocoa-palm. These are all grown largely and much 

The chief fibre-yielding trees and plants are ambada Hibiseng 
cannabinus hemp, ananas Ananassa sativa pine-apple, bambugala 
Bambusa arundinacea bamboo, bile Musa sapientum the plantain, 
bhdt Oryza sativa rice, bhendi Abelmoschnus esculentus, jangli rwi 
Abroma augustum devil’s cotton, kabhu Saccharum officinarum 
| Sugarcane, salnar Aloe vulgaris aloe, kanghi Abutilon indicum 
country mallow, madi Caryota urens bastard sago-palm, mua 
bhendi Abelmoschus moschatus the musk mallow, ndriel Cocos 
nucifera cocoa-palm, supdri Areca catechu betel-palm, tdmbda 
ambada Hibiscus sabdariffa roselle, 

The hedge plants are adsal Adhatoda vasica, daba-galli Opuntia 
dilleni pede es dunda-galli Eaphorbia antiquorum triangular 
surge, hala-galli Euphorbia tirucalli milk-bush, jrale-gida Acacia 
arabica, kadandla Jatropha curcas physic-nut, kalnar Aloo 
Vulgaris aloe, lekligide Vitex trifolin Indian privet, mada rargi 
Lawsonia alba henna plant, nuggi mara Moringa pterygosperma 
horse-radish tree, pdngara Erythrina indica coral tree, stkekat 
Acacia concinna soapnut, yele-kalli Euphorbia nerrifolia candle- 
cactus. 

The chief water plants some of which have magnificent blossoms 
are of lotuses or kamals the Nympheea stellata with rose-coloured 
scentless flowers, Nymphcea rubra with large brilliant red flowers, 
Nymphoea pubescens with white flowers, and the water-bean 
Nelumbium speciosum. All of these are common near Dhérwar. 

_ The chief climbing shrubs, plants, and weeds growing on waste 
lands and hills are dhaturi Datura alba the thorn-apple, fottal balli 
and Caparis horrida a thorny shrub with large white Howers, There 
are three kinds of dhaturi plant, kakigida Solanum indicum Indian 
nightshade, Solanum jacquini, and Solanum trilobatum. Other 
risus are the utrani Achyranthes aspera, and the yellow thistle or 
fexican poppy Argomone mexicana. 
Among the wild climbing plants in the forests and hedges are 
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the tondeballi Coccinin indica, the Memordica charantia, Cocculus 
cordifolius, and Cissus discolor. Many convolyuluses yield exquisite 
flowers among them the Bryonia collosa, Argyreia malabarica, and 
the Elephant creeper Argyreia speciosa. 

The most useful grasses for fodder, volatile oils, and thatehing 
ure madi hullu and geddali gen fhullw varieties of Andropogon, 
and chapparigen hullu, herati hullu, maraharti hullu, and ubhin 
hullu, all considered good fodder and apparently belonging to the 
Graminacem family. Haridli Cynodon dactylon is one of the best 
fodder grasses especially for horses. The Andropogon martini 
has a very strong aromatic and pungent taste, and cattle are 
voraciously fond of it. The akya ghts Andropogon citratum or 
lemon grass, the bilada beru Andropogon muricatum Cosenus grass, 
and the darbhe Cyperus rotundus are fragrant grasses from which » 
oil is made, 

Except those which have been introduced into gardens few 
varieties of ferns are found in Dharwir. The only local ferns 
noticed in the forest are the common Pteris, two varieties of maiden 
hair or Adiantum, and Ligodium scandens a climbing fern with 
graceful drooping filigree-like fronds. None of the lovely mosses 
and lichens which adorn the Kanara forests are found in the 
comparatively dry forests of Dharwar. 

The chief exotic trees and plants which have been introdaced into 
Dharwar are the rain tree Pithecolobinm saman a native of Jamaica, 
the logwood tree dirt-divi Casalpinia coriaria which grows in black 
and red soil and the pod of which yields valuable tanning, the 
Australian acacias, the mahogany tree Swietenia mahogani, the 
Casuarina equisetifolia, the American Bastard cedar Guazuma 
tomentosa, the Millmgtonia hortensis, and the Eucalyptus obhiqna, 
Some Eucalyptus trees planted a few years ago in damp lowlying 
ground are thriving. Two trees eight inches in diameter at the 
base and more than thirty feet high will probably grow to a large 
sine. 

Many exotic plants flowers and vegetables are grown in the 
gardens abont Dharwar. In the garden attached to the Nawab of 
Savanur’s residence a few apple and pear trees have been*planted, 
and the apple trees bear fruit. Strawberries are also grown, and 
with care and rich soil would yield well. The Cape gooseberry 
thrives and bears quantities of fruit from which one of the best 
Indian preserves is made. Pine-apples succeed well and of late 
years have been grown equal in flavour and size to fine English hot- 
honse pine-apples. The plants require great care and very rich 
manure. The following ornamental shrubs and plants thrive well - 
Acalyphas, Achimenes, Aralias, Arums, Begonias, Bignonias, 
Caladiums, Coleus, Crotons, Dahlias, Dracmnas, Gardenias, 
Gladiolus, Hoyas, Iris, Ivy, Jasminum, Panax, and Plumbago. 
With care nearly all English flower and vegetable seeds grow well 
m Dhirwar. The chief varieties of flowers are the Amaranthus, 
Antirrhinom, Aster, Balsam, Calliopsis, Candy tuft, Cockseomb 
Convolvulus, Dianthus or Pink, Geranium, Hehotrope, Hollyhock, 
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Marigold, Mignonette, Portulaca, Rose, Sweet Pea, Sunflower, and 
Verbena. The chief vegetables are Artichoke, Beetroot, Cabbage, 
Capsicuth, Carrots, Cauliflower, Celery, Cress, Cucumber, French 
Beans, Knolkhol, Lettuce, Marrow, Mustard, Onions, Parsley, Peas, 
Radish, Spinnach, Tomato, and Turnip. 
Dhirwér is nota cattle-breeding country. No one wanting a 
good pair of bullocks or a good buffalo would buy an animal of the 
' Dhérwaér breed. The local breed is decidedly poor, The demand 
for good cattle is supplied from Sholapur, Pandharpur, Maisur, and 
Bellari, The chief cattle-marts are Dharwar, Hubli, Navalgund, 
Kalghatgi, and Alur in Hangal. The cattle-breeders are Davri 
Gosavis, Dhangars, Gaulis, Airgaulis, and Lambdnis. Formerly the 
abundance of chesp grazing encouraged the people to keep a number 
of miserable beasts which conld never doa day’s work. The average 
animal has of late somewhat improved in quality and as it now costs 
money to feed cattle none are kept which cannot earn their keep. 
The chief domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, sheep, 
- goats, horses, and asses, Of oxen the 1882-53 returns show a total 
of 258,510 head. These are principally of three kinds: hosldl or 
from the river country that is the banks of the Krishna, mudlia or 
from the south-east that is from Maisur and Madras, and jodri or 
local. Of these the finest are the large white Maisur bullocks which 
cost £10 tu £30 (Rs. 100-300) or even more; the Aolsdl or Krishna 
bullocks‘cost £5 to £11) (Rs, 50-100); and the local bullocks, which 
aresmaller, cost £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-60)! All three kinds are used for 
ploughing, for riding, and for drawing carts, but the Maisur bullocks 
are said to be best suited for carts. The larger bullocks last about 
sixteen or even twenty years and the smaller about twelve years. 
Of cows the total is returned at 151,379 and of buffaloes at 123,975, of 
which 83,452 were she-buffaloes, The best buffaloes come from the 
black-soil country in Navalgand, Ron, and Gadag on the east and 
north. A cow costs 16s. to £3 (Rs. 8-30) and ashe-bnffalo £3 to £6 
(Rs. 30-60). Sheep and goats, returned at 231,125, are kept chiefly 
by the Kurubars or shepherds in flocks of 100 to 1000, They are not 
reared for export bat entirely for local use, and the numbers are not 
very large. They are found chiefly in the centre and east of the 
district. They feed on the small grass that grows on the banks of 
the streams and in waste numbers, on tree and shrub leaves, and 
on the leaves of the cotton plant after the cotton cropis picked. The 
price of sheep is said to vary from 2s. to 8s. (Rs. 1-4), and of goats 
from 4*. to 8s, (Rs.2-4). Horses are returned at 5478. They are 
generally owned by Brahman village accountants and some of the 
former district revenue officers. Dhérwér was once famous for its 
breed of ponies running up to fourteen hands high; they are not 
now so good as they were. The breed is small under thirteen 
hands, and often ill-shaped and yicious but hardy. The Persian and 





' During the American War (1864-1566) when there was a glut of money extravagant 
prices were paid for cattle at the Hubli market. Fora pair of bullocks Ra, 300-400 
by uprooting large stone buried in the ground which no other basse could move 
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Abyssinian campaigns took away numbers of the best. The mail cart 
service also knocks up hundreds every year. No pains seem to have 
been taken to improve the breed until some years ago Government 
allotted a few good stallions to accompany the camps of eome of the 
English district officers on their yearly tours. Asses are returned at 
6819. Almost every washerman keeps some female and one male 
ass for breeding and for carrying clothes. The male colts are sold 
either to potters whose clay and earthenware they carry, or to some 
classes of Vadars who use them to carry firewood and millstones, 
The Korvas also and some other wandering tribes keep asses to carry 
their little camps. Except in the town of Dharwar there are no 
ducks. Hens are scarce, and since the 1877 famine difficult to buy. 
They vary in price from 6d. to ls. Gd. (4-12 aze.). 

‘The district is fairly off for game. Almost every kind of 
game that is found in Southern India occurs in Dharwar, The belt 
of forest from cne to six miles broad, which forms the western 
and part of the southern boundary of the district shelters the larger 
animals.* Between this belt of forest and the eastern plain are 
considerable tracts of scrub as well as isolated scrub-covered hills 
which are all more or less stocked with pig, hares, and the smaller 
deer. In the plain antelopes are still found but not in saoch 
numbers as formerly. During the eight years ending 1882 the 
total number of wild animals reported as destroyed was thirty of 
which four were tigers, twenty-two leopards and panthers, and two 
were hywnas and two other animals; the amount spent in rewards was 
£25 (Rs. 280). The number of persons killed was fourteen of whom 
two were by tigers, two by panthers and leopards, and ten by other 
animals. ‘There were also eighty-two head of cattle killed, thirteen 
by tigers, sixty-one by leopards and panthers, and eight by wolves. 

Of large game, the Tiger, Auli or hebbuli, Felis tigris, is not so 
common asin former years but still occurs in the Dharwar, Kalghatgi, 
Hangal, and Bankapur forests, bordering Kanara on the west of 
the district. Tigers more frequently appear in these places during 
the rains than at any other time, asm the great Kanara forests 
herbage springs so slowly that the wild pig, deer, and cattle, which 
form the tiger's usual food, desert Kanara for the thinner forests of 
west Dharwir. The Panther, kera kalla, Felis pardus, has been 
killed in the Dharwir, Gadag, Hingal, Bankapur, and Kod sub- 
divisions. They also occur in the western forests. The hill fort of 
Nargund, about thirty miles north of Dharwar, is a notorious place 
for panthers, the caverns or hollows in the fort and the dense mass of 
prickly-pear on the hill-slopes offering them excellent hiding places, 
The Leopard cat, hongia, Felis bengalensis,is found in all the western 
forests and is also known to inhabit the Dambal hills, the hills of 





1 Contributed by Mr. R,S. Wingate, Assistant Superintendent Re | 
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Mulgund, and the hills inthe south of Kod. It also oceasionally 
turns up most unexpectedly near villages in the middle of the plains 
where it generally takes refuge in old temples and is easily disposed 
of. The Hunting Leopard, chita or chircha, Felis jubata, is common 
in the Kod and Gadag hill ranges. Some years ago when the Dharwar 
plains abounded with black antelope, hunting chités were kept b 
the Nawab of Savanur and the chief of Mudhol. The Indian Blac 
Bear, ar or karadi, Ursus labiatus, is fast disappearing. They are 
now occasionally met in the sages Bankapur, and Hangal 
forests, and in the hills to the south of Kod. Formerly they nsed 
to inhabit the Dambal hills, but, as their haunts were easy of access, 
the bears have all been shot within the past few years. The Bison, 
advikona, Gaveus gaurus, may be found in the Hulginkop, 
| Bangatikop, and Badni nigatti foresta, which they frequent in June 
soon after the beginning of the south-west rains, when the young 
is a few inches high. Wild cattle, by all accounts the 
descendants of the same breed, are found in wide grassy and scrub- 
covered plains in Sévanur. These Sadvanur cattle greatly resemble 
tame cattle except that their movements are more active and deerlike, 
They are very difficult of approach and the print of the hoof is 
| Jonger and much more anaioly cut than the print of tame cattle, 
much resembling the track of the bison, though smaller. The whole 
number of these wild cattle does not exceed forty or fifty head. The 
| Striped Hywna, kati girab, Hywna striata, is not common. They are 
occasionally seen in the west and a few have taken their abode in 
the Nargund hill, and no doubt may be found in the Dambal hills, 
_ the Budangudd hill, and in Kod, The Indian Wolf, tola, Canis 
pallipes, though now scarce, occurs in Kalghatgi, Kod, Karajgi, 
Anebennur, the Itigatti forests near Dharwar, and in the Dambal 
lulls. Wolves are generally seen in parties of two or three. A few 
years ago a wolf entered the enclosure of the house belonging to 
the German Mission at Dharwir and attacked and mauled a man. 
The Jackal, funni nari or kappal nari, Canis aureus, and the Indian 
Fox, chendkinnari or sanna kempu nari, Vulpes bengalensis, are 
common throughout the district. The Wild Dog, kadu nai, or 
chirnai, Cuon rutilans, 1s found m the Kanara forests and doubtless 
occasionally passes within Dhirwar limits. They go in packs and 
kill large numbers of deer and wild pig. Even the tiger is said to 
fear the wild dog and to leave a part of the forest in which a pack 
of wild dogs have taken up their quarters. They are in appearance 
like a large pariah dog having coarse reddish hair; the tail is bushy 
and almost all: black. The Wild Boar, kadu handi also called mikka, 
Sus indicus, is found in all the western forests and in the Dharwar, 
Nargund, and Shrimantgad hills. Immense boars are often found 
in the forests which would delight the hog-hunter in anything like a 
riding country. In Bankaépur and from Lakshmeshvar and Shirhatti, 
west of the Kappatgudd, the country is perfectly rideable und firat- 
rate sport may be got in the cold weather. Hog may also be 
ridden in parts of Kod. 
Of the Deer tribe, the Indian Stag, Aadavi, Rusa aristotelis, is 
scarce, occasionally coming across the border from Kanara into the 
Sangtikop and Hulginkop forests of Kalghatgi The Spotted Deer, 
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sarga, Axis maculatus, is found especially during the rains in the 
forests of Kalghatgi, Rankdpur, and Haneal. The Ribfaced or 
Barking or Muntjac Deer, adeikwri, Cervulus aureus, is very scarce. 
The Black Buck or Antelope, chiggari, Antelope bezoartica, at one 
time found in great numbers from one end to the other of the plains, 
is growing scarce. A solitary herd of eight or nine is now and 
then met in the black soil plains in Nargund and Hubli, a 
nee number are found in Ranebennur, Karajgi, Kod, and Gadag, 
and a few in Hangal, Bankdpur, and Kalghatgi. The longest horns 
come from the Dambal hills. The Ravine Deer or Indian Gazelle, 
budri or mudari, Gazella bennettii, is far from common; a few are 
found in the Dambal hills and in parts of Sdvanur, Karajgi, and 
Kod. In the Kod and Gadag hills herds of seven and eight have 
been seen, but they are shy and difficult to get at if they once see 
the sportsman. The Four-horned Antelope, sondguri or gondkuri 
or Kanu kuri, Tetraceros qnadricornis, is faa in all the forests of 
the sub-divisions bordering on Kanara where they are numerons, A 
few are also found in the Dhumvar hills. The Mouse Deer, pivat, 
Memimna indica, is found in the forests south of Kalghatgi and 
may occasionally be met in the west of Bankapur and Hangal. It 
is far from common. 

Of small game, the common Wild Cat, kid teku, Felis chans, ts 
found everywhere. A larger and spotted variety is also occasionally 
met, The Tree Cat, manori or manthekku, Paradoxurus musanga; 
which prowls at night, seems very fond of fruit trees. It is common 
in Dhirwiir itself, and often takes up its abode in the roofs of 
houses. The River Otter, niru nai, Lutra mair, is found in most 
large rivers and streams. It is also occasionally met in some of the 
large ponds throughout the district. The Porcupine, yedi, Hystrix 
leucura, and the Hare, mala, Lepus nigricollis, are very common in 
the hilly and forest parts. The Malabdr fanaa commonly known 
as the Red Squirrel, kydsalali, Sciurus elphinstonei, is found in all 
the forests bordering on Kanara. The common Squirrel, afufi or 
analu, Sciurus palmarum, is met everywhere. | 

Of Game Brens,' the common Sand Grouse, Pterocles exustus, is 
common in the redsoil sub-divisions. The Painted Sand Grouse, 
Pterocles fasciatus, is rare. The Peacock, naul, Pavo cristatus, is 
found in all the forests bordering on Kanara and in most la 
gardens in Hangal, Kod, and along the banks of the Tungbhadra 
and Varda. The Gray Jungle Fowl, kddu koli or advi keli, Gallus 
sonneratn, and the Red Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiceus, are 
found in all the western forests. ‘Two kinds of Pariri ge or kaujga, 
the Painted /unju Francolinus pictus, and the Gray kawljal-hakki 
Ortygornis ponticerianus, occur in the district, the painted plentifully 
on the water-shed and tothe west of it and the gray only to the east. 
Of Pigeons, the Southern Green Pigeon, hasarparivala, Crocopus 
chlorigaster, 1s found in the western sub-divisions and occasionally 
in the plams. The Malabir or Gray-fronted Green Pigeon, 
Osmotreron malabarica, is found only in the thick forests on the 
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intermedia, occurs in the plains and is very fond of old temples 
and wells. 

Seven kinds of Quail or burl are found in the district, the Jangle 
Bush Perdicula asiatica, the Rock Bush Perdicula argondah, the 
large Gray Coturnix communis, the Blackbreasted or Rain Coturnix 
/coromandelica, the Blackbreasted Bustard Tornix taigoor, the 
Button Turnix joudera, and the small Button Quail Turnix 
dussumieri. The gray quail is far from common. Quail-shooting is 
very uncertain, in some years it is good, in others bad. | 

The Indian Bastard, yeriladdu, Eupodotis edwardsi, is found in 
the black-soil tracts and also in Rarajgi and Ranebennur, bat not 
in large numbers. The Lesser Florikin, kannavilu, Sypheotides 
wurita, though ‘scattered throughout the district, is never found 
anywhere in large numbers. e Golden Plover, Charadrins fulvus, 
s only a cold-weather visitor. The Demoiselle Crane, korakanche, 
Anthropoides virgo, also a cold-weather visitor, is found mostly near 
WBithe Tungbhadra. Occasionally a few may also be seen on the 

‘borders of the large ponds that are scattered over the district, The 
'Corlew Numenius lineatus is also found. 
| The best Snipe or ullangi shooting is to be had in the Dhdrwir, 
‘Kalghatgi, Banképur, Hangal, and Kod snb-divisions. The best 
shooting season is the beginning of the cold weather just before the 
rice is cut, when some sport may generally be had in fields 
below and watered by a pond. ‘The varieties met with are, the 
Pintailed Gallinago sthenura, the Common Gallinago coelestis, and 
the Painted Rhyncheea bengalensis. The Spotted Rail, Porzana 
maruetta, 1s often put up in rice fields while beating for snipe. 
The other water birds are the small Godwit, Limosa wgocephala, 
met in some large ponds in Hangal, and the Blackbacked Goose, 
Sarcidiornis melanonotus, which is found in Hangal, BRankspur, 
Kalghatgi, and probably in Kod, but it is scarce. 
| Of Ducks there are the Ruddy Shieldrake, jaddu vat, Casarca 

rutila; the Shoveller, Spatula clypeata; the Spotted Billed Duck, 
Anas precilorhyncha, which is very common and breeds in the 
district; the Whitebodied Goose or Cotton Teal, Nettapus 
coromandelianus, found in all the western sub-divisions; the 
Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica ; the Gadwall, Chaulelasmus 
| Btreperus, which is scarce ; the Pintail Duck, Dafila acuta, found in 
Kalghatgi and probably in Kod and Hangal; the common Teal, 
Querquedula crecca ; the Bluewinged Teal, Querquedula circia, which 
is the first to arrive and the last to leave the district; the Golden 
Eye or Tufted Dack, Fuligula cristata, which is scarce; and the 
Widgeon, Mareca penelope. The best duck-shooting is in the 
| Kalghatg: and Kod snb-divisions where there are many ponds. But 
duck-shooting in Dharwiir is sport as the ducks are far from 
| Tumerous and as soon asa shot has been fired they either take to 
| the middle of the lake or fly to some other piece of water. 

The Cochineal insect, kirionanchi, Coccus cacti, has. been 
successfully reared in some parts of the Dhirwar tableland on the 
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common cactus or prickly-pear. In rearing cochineal imsects 
‘asics laden with Lakes Cece ought to be put on new cactus 
hedges immediately after the close of the rainy season. In six months 
they will have pia peg sed so ee —_ args ths saa bog ere 
and a year more wi 3 before the whole plants are o ned, 
In the course of sis year whenever a leaf is fully loaded, it 
ought to be cut, and the insects scraped from if with a small stick 
and gathered in a basket, and killed by pouring boiling water 
over them. They are then well shaken in the basket to remove the 
hair with which they are covered and dried for two days in the sun 
when they are fit for sale. In 1855, under some special conditions 
the cochineal insect spread so rapidly as to consume all the cactus 
hedges near Annigeri, Gadag, and some other towns and villages m 
Navalgund and Gadag. ‘The people not knowing that it was the 
cochineal insect thought their cactus hedges were dying from some 
disease.’ | 

Silkworms or reshmehulla, till stopped under Government orders, 
were successfully raised in the Dharwar jail. Details of the 
experiments are given under Agriculture. Bees gather honey from 
the blossoms or flowers of the many kinds of timber trees, but 
as there are very few trees the quantity of honey issmall. In 
1881-82 the revenue from honey amounted to £25 (Rs. 230). 

The chief kinds of snakes which in the opmion of the people az 

visonous are the Cobra, ndgarhavu, Naja tripudians ; Miarthavn the 

armless dhaman or Indian Rat Snake Ptyas mueosus; balivadakhavu, 
literally the Broken Bangle Snake, probably the Chain Viper or 
necklace snake, Cobra manilla ; chinagthavu, literally the jomping 
snake, probably the Tree Snake Dipsas trigonata or Divuas gokool ; 
vrimamdalahavu, literally fire snake from the burning pain 
produced by its bite, mandala is probably the same as mandul the 
Deccan name for the Sand Snake or dutonde Eryx johnii; netragodehi- 
havu, the phursa Echis carinata, the part of the body bitten by it 
oozing out blood or netra after sixteen days followed by death; 
bilahavu, hterally the Bow Snake, possibly the name is analogous 
to the fabulous hoop snake of Europeans in India; manerahevu, 
probably the same as Manyiir a term applied in the Mardtha country 
to numerous harmless snakes but which are commonly believed to 
cause death by a touch of the tongue, or by casting their shadows 
over their victims; and nirahivu, the chequered Water Snake 
Tripidonatus quincunciatas.* During the eight years ending 1882 
the number of snakes killed is returned at ninety-five and the 
number of persons killed from snake-bite at 144. : 

The rivers streams and lakes are fairly stocked with fish? In 
Navalgund and Ron the chief source of the fish-supply is in the 
Malprabha, which skirts the north of thesesub-divisions. In Dharwar 
fish are taken in some of the large lakes which hold water all the 
year round, and in a few the fish are large and plentiful. In Hubli 





' Kies’ Southern Maritha Country, 109. *Mr. G. W. Vidal, C, 5. 
*Mr. J. Elphinston, 0.5. and Mr, F.L. Charles, C3, 
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there are no streams but some of the large lakes are well stocked. 
In Gadag fish are obtained from the Tungbhadra and also from 
some of the large lakes. In Kalghatgi they are found in one or two 
small streams and also in the Devikop, Badgnigatti, Tambur, and 
other large lakes, which always contain a large supply of fish. 
in Bankdpur numerous lakes contain fish, but one in the 
largest which holds water thronghout the year are large fish 
found. In Karajgi,the Varda and the ag. ey and a few of the 
lakes ara well stocked with fish. In Hangal, the Varda and 
humerous lakes contain fish, In Kod and Ranebennur, besides in 
né lakes, there is a large quantity of fish in the Tungbhadra, which 
kirts their southern and eastern boundaries. In addition to the 
resh-water fish, the markets in the west and south and in Dambal 
2 well supplied with dried sea-fish from Goa, Kumta, and Bellsri. 
he only private right of fishing is in the Bankaépur sub-division at 
flagnur, which in 1882 was declared by the Collector to belong 
xclusively to the hereditary headman Husan Aga. In Karajgi, the 
sheries in some of the lakes and in the Tungbhadra river used to be 
old by Government auction, but of late this practice has ceased. It 
s believed that about 20,000 people are to some extent employed 
m catching fish. The chief fishing classes are Musalmins and 
mbigers or Kabers, a class of Hindu ferrymen. Besides the 
Ambigers many castes catch fish in addition to their usual 
smployment. In the larger rivers, the Varda and the Tungbhadra, 
ishing goes on throughout the year, except when the rivers are 
n flood, Inthe smaller rivers which soon dry fishing is carried on 
nly during the rains. Fishing is aleo continued all the year round 
n the large lakes that do not run dry, though these are rare in the 
plack-soil sub-divisions of Dhirwar, Navalgund, Ron, and Gadag. 
lhe red-soil tracts with their more certain rainfall are better 
upplied with fish. Besides by the rod and hook or gana, and by 
ietting, fish are caught by damming streams, by stupefying them with 
he juice of the milk-bush or the powdered mungarikai nut, and by 
pasket-traps called Kunis. The nets used are of two kinds, drag-nets 
rallod tataballi and khadelballi, and casting-nets called bishalii and 
opath, The bisballt is a small meshed circular net aboutsix feet in 
jameter, haying lead weighis round the edge and arope tied to the 
entre. The rope is fastened to one arm of the fisher, who gathers 
ihe net in his hand and along his arm as far as his elbow, and with 
} circular sweep throws it clear of his arm so that it falls in a broad 
ircle on the water, some feet from the fisher. He lets it gradually 
ink where it falls and then slowly pulls it towards him by the rope 
ttached to the centre. This causes the lead weights to contract 
he circle, till, on pulling the net ashore, all the lead weights have 
ome close to each other in one heap entirely closing the mouth of 
he net. This net is chiefly used in shallow water from one to four 
pet deep and the fish caught are usually small from a few inches to 
} foot in length. The topatti is triangular in form with very minute 
heshes, The minimum size of the mesh is so small, }; to >, of 
mn inch between the knots, that the tiniest fry cannot escape. 
he rod or gana is of two kinds, vant gana, a pole to which a lime 
aving a hook and bait ishung, and davani gana two poles fixed in the 
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waterat some distance apart with a line of hooks drawn between them. 
Long nets and cast nets are used in the rivers. In the lakes, besides 
nets, night lines are laid downand examined by the fishers every 
morning. In some cases the ponds are drained dry or nearly dry 
and everything that can be canght is taken, thousands of fish, not 
one and a half inch long, being caught in nets or by the hand. 

The chief kinds of fish found in ponds wells and rivers are, the 
ahvi, a large eel-like river fish. The sticky substance on the outside 
of its body is eaten as atonic. The andi machi or blind fish is a 
river fish which is said to grow to 120 pounds weight (3 mans). 
Its flesh is eaten only by Mbhars and Méngs as even when fresh 
it is said to be full of maggots. It is so easily caught, as its name 
the blind fish shows, that of late years it has become somewhat 
uncommon. The bam or eel is well known and is said to grow to 
as much as six feet long, The lirh or param is a fish that grows to 
three or to three and three-quarters feet long. The chdadvi 1s found 
in rivers. It is two and a quarter feet long and is said to be 
excellent eating, except that a prick from one of its bones pricks 
like a scorpion’s sting. The dot, which is found in ponds wells and 
rivers, is considered delicious eating, but never grows to more than a 
foot or fifteen inches long. The 5 she is a river fish which is said 
to vary from nine to eleven inches in length and to be nearly round, 
The gga is a tasteless fish which grows about eighteen inches 
long. The gojra varies in length from nine to eleven inches. The 
hargi is much esteemed by epicures, It is found in ponds and 
rivers and grows to eighten inches long and two sers in weight. The 


Adm, a river fish, is said to grow to forty pounds weight. The 


khavali or Khawli 1s full of bones, but especially the head is said to 


be good eating. It varies in length from nine inches to three feet. 
The kuch, a rather flavourless fish, varies in length from a foot to 
a foot and a half. The folas isa small flavourless fish of about 
nine inches long. The kongyai is said to be short and about as 
broad as the palm ofthe hand. It is believed to be the same as 
the ghagra. The katarna is a small little esteemed fish which 
grows about nine incheslong. The marai or red mullet is a well 
known palatable fish, which lives in ponds and grows about three 
feet long. The muchala is also esteemed by epicures. It is 
found in ponds and rivers and varies in length from about nine 
inches to three feet. The murangi or merangi, a small fish found 
in ponds and wells, is about two inches and a half long. Jt is much 
eaten by the people. The murgods munia, a small fish six and three- 
quarters to nine inches long, is found in ponds and wells and 
is not much esteemed. The phatar chatu, a small fish nine inches 
long, is found in rivers and takes it name from hovering about 
stones and rocks. The réiw is a river fish which is said to 

w to forty pounds weight. The rupchal isa small silver-coloured 

h, nine inches long. The swrsal is a small fish nine inches 
long. The singe or jhinga is a small fish not much esteemed, which 
is found in ponds and wells. It varies in length from nine to 
twelve inches, 











CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION’. 


Accorpiye to the 1881 census the population of the district was 
882,007 or 19468 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 
779,875 or 88°33 per cent; Muzalméns 100,622 or 11-39 per cent ; 
Christians 2356 or 0-26 per cent; Pirsis 31; dews 15; and Chinese 
5. The percentage of males on the total population was 50-06 
and of females 49°93. The corresponding returns for 1872 were a 
total of 959,671 or 216-84 to the square mile, of whom Hindus 
numbered 873,702 or 88°28 per cent; Musalmaing 114,332 or 11°55 
per cent; Christians 1590 or 016 per cent; Pdrsis 13; Jews 33; 
and Others 1. Compared with the 1872 returns the 1881 returns 
show a decrease of 106,764 or 10°78 per cent which is probably due 
to emigration and mortality during the famine of 1876-77. 

Of 882,907 (males 442,035, females 440,872), the total population, 
$01,882 (males 404,960, females 396,922) or 90°52 per cent were 
born in the district, Of the $1,025, who were not born in the 
district, 16,577 were born in the Southern Maratha states; 13,557 
in Belgaum; 13,310 in the Nizséim’s country; 10,879 in Maisur; 
10,616 in Madras; 9227 in Bijapur; 3191 in Kanara; 1704 in 
the Deccan districts; 634 in the Konkan districts; 299 in Gujarat; 
270 in Goa, Din, and Daman; 98 in Bombay; 555 in other parts of 
India; and 108 outside of India. 

The following table gives the number of each religious class 
according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage 
on the total population of the same sex and religion : 


Dedgwak Popowarioy ey Aer, 1881, 
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The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, maneet aad widowed : Pe 
Dudrwan Manniage Derams, 1581, 
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OF 882,907, the total population, 715,273 (357,537 males. 
357,736 females) or 81°01 per cent spoke rpg Of the 
remaming 167,634 persons, 92,371 or 10-46 per cent spoke 
Hindustani; 49,020 or 5°55 per cent spoke Marathi; 21,185 or 
2°39 per cent spoke Telugn; $415 or 0°38 per cent spoke Hindi: 
718 or 0°08 per cent spoke Gujariiti; 231 or 0°02 per cent spoke 
Tuln; 156 or O'02 per cent spoke Marwari; 156 or 0-01 per cent 
spoke Tamil ; 144 or 0-01 per cent spoke English; 130 or 0-01 per 
cent spoke Portuguese-Konkani or ese; 73 spoke Persian; 31 
spoke Arabic; 17 spoke German ; $ spoke Chinese ; 3 spoke Pashtu 
Mie chet Inngeng of tho di Mevie Keene 

_The chief lan of the district is Kanarese ; D -Kainare 
differs considerably from the Kiinarese of Maisur Gd Bela 
The style of writing in Maisur and Belléri is more elegant and 
dignified and many words used in those countries are not understood 
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by the people of Dharwir. Till the year 1836 all official records, 
private correspondence, and traders’ accounts were kept in Marathi 
which had become the principal language of the district during the 
time of the Peshwis (1720-1817). Simce 1856, when Government 
ordered all public correspondence to be carried on in Kanarese, 
Marathi has fallen into disuse. Still so universal was the use of 
Marathi that even at present people use Mardéthi words to express 
numbers both in conversation and correspondence. The lower orders 
of the people, the rural hnsbandmen and field labourers, speak inferior 
Kanarese and pronounce awkwardly and indistinctly. ey cannot 
themselves write or read, and it 1s difficult for those who write for 
them to put down the exact words they pronounce. Some words 
used by them havea contrary meaning to the same words used by the 
people of Maisur, Belléri, and Kadapa, and a good deal of confusion 
occasionally results! Again the cultivators and other labouring 
classes pet use or know the Kanarese names of the months of 
the year. T ahi know the months by the name of a festival or of a 
tree orcrop. “Thus they know Falgun or February-March by the 
festivals of Holi and Ugdédi and i Sera or April by the name of 
the davanad a fragrant shrab which grows freely in that month. 
Hindusténi is spoken by Musalmins and Rajputs, and Telugu and 
Tamil by a few who have come to the district from Madras. The 
language spoken by Dombars, Kurubars, Advichancharns, and other 
wandering tribes is a mixture of Kénarese, Telugu, Marathi, and 
Hindustani. ‘To an ordinary Kinarese their talk among themselves 
is unintelligible. English is spoken by a few at different sub- 
divisional head-quarters, but even in Dhdrwir the number who 
know English is small. 


According to Occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 
population mto six classes : 
I.—In Government sig el ater ans Literature, and Arts, 14,108 
or lo 
Il.—In House Borvice 6 6003 or (78 per cent, 
I1.—In Trade and Commerce 3704 or O41 per cent. 
ay —In Agriculture 262,554 or 29°77 per cent. 
V.—In Crafts and Industries 143 #20 or 16°24 per cent. 

VL—In Indetinite and Unproductive Occupation, including Children, 451,918 

or 61°18 per cent. 


According to the 1851 census, of 206,419 houses, 161,150 were 
occupied and 45,269 were empty. The total gave an average of 
| 45°51 honses to the square mile, and the 161,150 occupied houses 
an average of 547 inmates to each house. During the last twenty 
or thirty years the honses both of the rich and of the poor have 
been greatly improved. In former times the unsettled state of the 
country with the chance that at any moment the house might be 


' The story is told that a high-caste native of Kadipa gave his daughter in 
to a resident of Dharwar. The husband sent some presents to his 
mother-in- law by a Dhirwir peasant, When he reached Kaddpa, in answer to the 
lady’ 8 inquiries after her daughter's health, the bearer said ‘Padu dgi idddla" meaning 
She is well." As the word padu means ruin in Kaddpa Kinareas, the mother was in 
at sorrow until her husband came, and, from the letter forwarding the presents, 
ound that all was well, 
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destroyed, the fear of attracting the tax-gatherer by a show of 
comfort, and the difficulty of guarding a honse with large windows 
and doors against robbers led even the well-to-do to live in houses 
built of the coarsest and meanest materials with no opening in the 
walls except a door p ly kept so small that no man could enter 
without stooping nearly double. The only light and air came 
through this amall door and sometimes through small openings in 
the roof. They had no separate cook-room and when meals were 
preparing or water was warming the house became so full of smoke 
that it was impossible to stand. The inmates had cither to sit 
down or he on the floor. Especially in and near the town of 


Dharwar the newer houses have large doors and in many cases 





chimneys, and care is taken to have channels to carry cooking and — 


bathing water to some distance from the door. A taste for gardens 


is also springing up. In one important point the Hindu houses 
differ from Musalman houses. The Hindu houses are open and the * 


whole inside can be seen at a glance, and unless they wish to avoid 
being seen all the members of the household are visible. A Musalmén 
house is built so that from outside no part of the inside of the 


house can be seen. The household furniture includes brass and 
copper cooking and drinking vessels, large baskets for storing grain, » 


carpets, beds, lamps, and low wooden stools. Except the rich few keep 


house servants. Husbandmen generally own two or more bullocks— 


and he-buffaloes and one or two cows and she-buffaloes. Cats are 
kept in all houses and dogs in a few. In rare cases one or two 
monkeys, rabbits, pigeons, or parrots are kept in the house as peta. 

According to the 1881 census, thirteen towns had more than 5000 
and four of the thirteen had more than 10,000 people. Excluding 
these thirteen towns, which together numbered 146,942 or 16°64 
per cent of the population, the 735,965 inhabitants of Dharwar were 
distributed over 1272 villages, giving an average of one village for 
every 5°56 square mile, and of 57858 people to each village. Of 
the 1272 villages 113 had less than 100 people, 190 between 100 
and 200, 495 between 200 and 500, 308 between 500 and 1000, 114 
between 1000 and 2000, thirty between 2000 and 3600, and twenty- 
four between 5000 and 5000. | 

Almost all Dhirwir villages seem to have been surrounded with 
walls, strengthened at intervals by towers. Most village walls and 
towers are ruined. In some places the wall stones have been used 
to build houses, and fences have been put up instead of the walls. 
Some old villages have stately gates and remains of moated 
forts. The foundations of village and of honse walls to a foot or 
two above the ground are built with large stones. The rest of the 
wall is built of sun-dried mud bricks. Upto the last thirty or forty 
years the bricks with which forts village-walls and old houses were 
built were shaped like a triangular prism about a foot or eighteen 
inches long. Since then oblong bricks three or four inches thick 
five or six wide, and eighteen long have begun to be used. In the an 
and sandy hill land in the west of the district bordering on the 
Sahyadris, called malndd or hill lands, the villages are shaded by large 
tamarinds, nims Melia azadirachta, mangoes, Indian-fligs pipals Ficus 
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nec Pa jambuls, and a few jack trees. Outside of the villages are 
gardens in which large quantities of cocoa and betel palms, plantains, 
and vegetables are grown. The great black soil plain in the east 
of the district, which is locally known as Belval or the open land, is 
bare except for a few bibhul and nim trees. 

The village community varies greatly in different villages. It is 
doubtful if a full staff of officers and servants is found in any single 
villare. Some of the small western forest villages have not even a 
headman called patilin Marathi and gawda in Kaénarese. In that 
part of the district a headman’s charge sometimes includes two 
rillages and an accountant’s charge, called kulkarni in Marathi 
nd shdnbhog in Kénarese, includes a group of villages. 

Inan ordinary village in the centreand east of the district the village 
ait includes the patil or headman, the kulkarni or accountant, one 
‘more shetzandis or village watchmen literally field owners who help 
he village police, and the falwér literally the swordsman who is the 
lage messenger. The office of h n is hereditary. He has 
renerally the revenue and police charge of the village, the duties in 
some cases being divided between a police headman who isresponsible 
n all matters connected with crime, and a revenue headman who 
ollects the Government dues. The headmen of some villages are 
paid entirely in cash. Asarule their chief source of profit is an 
allotment of rent-free land. Most of the headmen are Lingdyats 
pod a few of them are Brihmans or Musalmans, The village 
xccountant, who is called Aulkarni (M.) or shanbhog (K.), keeps the 
village accounts, writes up the landholders’ receipt books, and 
prepares returns and village jury findings. The office of village 
ccountant is either hereditary or is held by a non-hereditary 
tipendiary. Almost all village accountants are Brihmans. The 
hetsandis go the rounds and help the police, and the chief business 
Mf the talwar is to aid in collecting the revenue and obey the orders 
fthe village headman. The members of the village staff who come 
jnder the head of village servants as opposed to Government village 
ervants are the ayya or Lingdyat priest, the grém-joshi or village 
strologer, the Adzi or Musalmén marriage registrar or in small 
lages the mulla or priest, the kelshi or barber, the badiga or 
arpenter, the Lammér or blacksmith, the sonagar or goldsmith, the 
wmbhar or potter, the shimpigar or tailor, the agasa or washerman, 
he dhor or tanner, and the mochigdror shoemaker. The ayya, who 
3 also called jangam, performs all the religious rites and ceremonies 
f the village Lingayats. The gram-joshi or village astrologer, who 
} generally a Brahman, reads the calendar to the villagers, finds ont 
ncky and unlucky days for ploughing sowing and reaping and 
pr marriages, officiates as a priest at the ceremonies of most 
préhmanic Hindus, and draws up horoscopes. The kdzi is seldom 
pund except in large villages. He reads the kuran and officiates 
¢ Musalmdn marriages and divorces for which he is paid small fees. 
he mulla helps the kdzi and by saying the Musalman blessing over 
1em makes sheep and cattle lawful food for those that eat flesh. 
10 badiga or carpenter makes and repairs the field tools required 
y the villagers, and builds their houses. The kammar or blacksmith 
| at8—7 
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does all the village ironwork. The sonagar or goldsmith examines 
the coins paid to Government and makes ornaments for the 
le. The kumbhdr or potter makes earthen pots tiles and 
eicks. acts as torch-bearer, and performs certain rites when 4 
village is attacked by an epidemic. They are to some extent paid 
in grain but chiefly in cash. Carpenters, barbers, blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, and other village as 2 a to Government servants are 
generally paid in grain by the villagers. i 

In most villages the population 1s mixed. It is rare to find a village 
in which all the people belong to one caste. Dhors, Mochigars, 
Madigars, and Holayds as a rule live outside of the village site and 
Lamanis and Vadars generally encamp at some distance from t 
village, even when they are permanently settled. Feasts to 
which the whole village is called are rare or unknown. Asarule 
‘nvitations are confined to members of the family or at most of the 
caste to which the giver of the feast belongs. No limit exists as 
to the quautity of water to be taken by one family from the common 
sources of water-supply, or as to the number of cattle which one 
family may graze on the village grazing ground, 

Under the head of customs come the sixteen Brihmanic sanskars 
or sacraments! Bréhmans anxious to have a name for holiness 
keep ten more ceremonies, and those who wish to perform any of the 

at Vedic sacrifices go through a third set of fifteen observances, 
making forty-one in all of which forty take place during their life- 
time and one after their death. Like Brahmans, classes who claim a 
Kshatriya or a Vaishya origin perform most of the sixteen sacraments, 
Some of the sixteen sanskdrs are observed by lower class Hindus 
as Halepdiks and Kunchigars, but all their sacraments are performed 
without repeating Vedie verses. The most important of the 
Lingdyat ceremonies are the tying of a stone ling to the nght arm 
of a child after birth and the diksha or initiation ceremony when a 
boy is eight years old. Besides their peculiar customs, which, as 
far as possible are described in the acvount of each caste, certain 
practices and observances common to almost all upper class Hindus, 
deserve notice. Ifa cat crosses the path of a man who 1s starting 
on some business he goes home, waits for a time, and makes a fresh 
start. If A sneezes once when B is beginning some work, B stops 
fora time and then begins afresh; if A sneezes twice together 
B goes on with his work without stopping. If A sneezes on B’s 
back B’s back is slightly pinched, If A sneezes during a meal 
some one of the party calls on him to name his birth-place. 
The chirping of lizards is ominous. When a work is being begun 
or a subject is being thought over, the day of the week, the hour 
of the day, and the number of the chirps have all to be taken into 
consideration before deciding whether the lizard’s chirp is a good or 
a bad omen. Whens mother bathes a babe she waves a few dro 
of water round its body and says, ‘ May you live long.” Ifa child 
does not eat his food the mother waves three morsels of food round 
the child’s body and throws them to a cat or dog to eat, thus 
passing the evil or ill-luck to the cat or dog. If any one says 








1 The details of the sixteen sanshdrs are given in the account of the Madhva Brahmans 
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“How nice the child looks’ or‘ How well he walks’ the mother 
of the child will turn sharp on the person who made the remark 
and say ‘ Look at your left foot, it is soiled with mud,’ The 
mother believes that by making the speaker look at mud she turns 
aside the power of hie evil eye. A crow crossing from left to 
right is a good omen; a crow crossing from right to left isa bad 
omen. It is bad to meet one Brahman, but two Brahmans are lucky, 
and so is a low-caste man with a stick. If the Adnga (K.) chash (M.) 
or blue jay crosses a traveller’s path from left to right the omen is 
bad; if it crosses from right to left the omenis good. Ifa traveller 
happens to see a blue jay perched on his right he leaves the road 
and makes a circle so as to pass the bird on his left. He will do 
this even though he has to walk an extra mile or two. If a man 
sees the face of a cat the first thing in the morning he is sure to 
meet with danger or to hear bad news. The faces of some 
ios are said to be good and of others bad. People avoid 

eginning the day with the sight of a bad face. If any Ching 
good or bad happens to a person it is usual to say, ‘ Whose face di 
you see this morning?’ People who set weight on these rules are 
careful not to open their eyes as soon as they awake. They call 
out for a wife, a son, or some other relation whose face has already 
proved lucky, and look at them as soon as they open their eyes. 
As it is lucky to see a jackal the first thing in the morning people 
tame a jackal and tie it near their beds so that they may see its 
face as soon as they wake. If a snake, especially the cobra, crosses 
the road, whether from right to left or from left to right, a traveller 
will return to his house, When a person has a headache or other 
pain some women and a few men remove the pain by repeating a 
_ charm and blowing on the part of the body which pains. Sometimes 
they throw a pinch of ashes on the part that pains. Rheumatic 
and other pains are cured by a person who was born feet first 
rubbing with. his feet the part which pains. When a man is dining 
if the leaf or dish in which his food is laid moves, it is a sign that 
he will have to travel. 

Except a small body of Jains most Dhirwir Hindus belong to 
two main classes, orthodox Brihmanic Hindus who worship 
Braéhmanic and local gods, respect Brahmans, and employ Brahmans 
as their priest ; and Lingéyats who worship the Brahmanic god Shiv 
in the form of the ling, but do not respect Brahmans, and have 
priests of their own to perform their leading religious and social 
ceremonies. Most low-class Hindus worship local and village 
| deities, chiefly Bassappa, Bhadnappa, Dayamava, Durgava the 
goddess of cholera, Hulgeva, Jotiba, and Khandoba. The names of 
the most widely worshipped Brihmanic deities are Durga, Ganpat, 
— Lakshmi, Renuka, Shiv, and Venkataramana. ae chief 
Lingdyat deities are, Basappa, Lingappa, Mallikarjun, Nimgappa, 
Shiv, Subramhanya, Virebhadra, aa Yallonioe Brahmans 
and most Brihmanic Hindus worship house images of gold, silver, 
brass, copper, bellmetal, and stone, but not of iron, zinc, steel, or 
other inferior metal. The Lingdyats tie the ling round the neck and 
daily worship it before taking their meals. Lingdyat ceremonies are 
conducted by their priests who are called Ayyds or Jangams. All 
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classes treat their priests with great respect and honour them rather 
as temples or houses of their a gods. All Hindus and 
Musalmans have their fasts and feasts. Among Hindus Vaishnav 
Brihmans keep fasts and feasts more strictly than the rest. 
Under the Peshwa’s government each caste was compelled to keep 
to their own beliefs and practices, Under the British Government 
castes like the Sonagars or goldsmiths and the Badigas or carpenters 
have begun to adopt the way of worship and the religious rites of 
Brahmans. } 

Hindu maths or religious houses, Smart Vaishnay Jain and Lingayat, 
are found in all parts of the district. Each house is an independent 
institution and is under the management of a lord or srami The 
evdmis acknowledge no head but their god and exact from their 
followers the greatest honour and submission. The sedmi’s duties 
are to worship and offer food to the idols, to enquire into and punish 
religious offences by fine or in default of payment by loss of caste ; 
and to confer honorary titles and other rewards on the more learn- 
ed of their disciples or on those who grant endowments in money or 
land. When a erami dies, the crown of his head is broken with a 
cocoanut and his body is stuffed with salt and powdered mustard. 
He is then buried sitting in some holy and lonely place. .A stone 
tomb is built over the grave and is called the svuémi vrinddvan or 
lord's altar. These tombs are daily washed and food is daily 
offered to the spirit of the deceased svami. The person employed to 
do this work is called the ministrant of the tomb, and this office is 
generally held by the sons, brothers, or other heirs of the deceased 
svimt. To enable him to continue this worship the new lord 
generally grants the ministrants an allowance in money or land. 
People also make yearly gift to such ministrants, and from these 
sources of income the ministrants keep up the worship of the differ- 
ent tombs. The most famous local tomb is of Satyabodh Svami 
of Sdvanur, who died in March 1782. When a srdmi is about to die 
he names asnecessor. Ifa lord dies before naming his successor, 
the new lord should be chosen by the votes of the followers. 
This rule 1s not often observed. Some forward person assumes the 
power and dignity of the deceased lord by bribing the servants of the 
religious house or by other fraudulent means. Before being made a 
svi, & Man 1s required to renounce all his family connections and 
become an ascetic. After becoming a sviimi he must eat nothing but 
light food and that only once a day and must wear no costly clothes. 
A svémi must not remain at any one place except during the rainy 
season. During the restof the year he must travel through the 
length and breadth of India teaching his followers. So strict are tha 
rules of asceticism that after a man becomes a svami he may never 
again look on his wife’s face. Every day before meals he is bound 
to give such of his disciples as are present a few drops of holy water, 
Vaishnav svamis must at stated periods brand their diaries with 
two red-hot metal seals bearing Vishnu’s discus and conch-shell. 
The ordinary seals are of copper but gold seals are used to 
followers of rank. The only person whom a srdmi cannot 
instruct or give holy water to or brand is his wife. While a srdmi 
is worshipping his gods, all persons except the svdmi’s wife are 
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allowed to be present. Shonld the srami’s wife wish to see 
the god, the srami must leave the place. Svdmis have always 
about them a large body of servants and dependants to help them 
in worshipping their idols. They keep several elephants, horses, 
and bollocks and carts to carry their baggage. ey ride.on ele- 
phanuts or horses or are carried in litters. When a srami halts at 
a place his local disciples are bound either to feed him and his 
retinue or to pay for their feed, besides giving sums of money equal 
to one or two months’ income or more. Grants engraved on copper 
and stone show that the ancient Hindu rulers made srdmis large 
endowments of villages, gardens, and lands. When the Muham- 
madans conquered the country, they are said to have resumed as 
many lands and villages as they could lay hands on. When Hindus 
acquired power under the Musalmins, they procured the restoration 
of certain lands and villages as well as fresh grants of other lands, 
gardens, villages, and yearly money payments. ‘The Peshwasalso made 
‘small grants to the monasteries. Dens the wars of the last century 
many Hinda chiefs and powerful officials and proprietors added to the 
endowments. The British Government inquired into the titles by 
which these endowments were held and continued genuine and legal 
grants resuming the rest. In this way the svdmis hold lands, gardens, 

ilages, and permanent money grants in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, the Nizam’s dominions, the territories of the Mahsrajas 
of Maisur, Travankor, and other princes, chiefs of petty states, land 
proprictors, and others. These grants were given with the object 
that the incomeshould beemployed in worshipping the gods, educating 
priests, expounding religious books, performing religious ceremonies, 
and feeding visitors to the monastery. Sriémis take fees from their 
disciples on occasions of birth, thread-girdings, marriages, caste 
dinners, deaths, and anniversary or mind feasts to deceased ancestors, 
svimis, and other holy men. On these occasions a Brahman 
servant of the svémi dines in the house where the ceremonies are 
performed and receives I4d.to £1 10s. (Rs. ~;-15) or sometimes 
more. <A piece of cloth is also generally given. As these fees 
are troublesome to collect, the svamis farm the mght to collect 
them in the different divisions under their charge. The chief 
farmer sublets his right of collecting in large towns or groups 
of villages, and the under-farmers collect the fees within their 
charge. All the svami’s followers, when they perform religious 
ceremonies, should invite the under-farmer to their house, feed 
him for one day, and make a present in cloth or in money or 
both. Should the chief farmer happen to be in the village when 
any ceremony is performed, he should also be invited, fed, and 
presented with money or cloth or both, Should any disciple 
neglect or refuse to fee the principal or the under-farmer, he is 

ut out of caste and no one in the town or village dare attend, 
help, or associate with him on pain of loss of caste. On 
paying a heavy fine and sipping 8 few drops of the five cow-gifts 
the excommunication is removed. In any place where there are a 
few followers should there be no farmer or under-farmer, the follower, 
before he performs the ceremony, is bound to set apart s certain 
sum equal to the value of the dinner and present. The sums so set 
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apart are either remitted to the svdmi or paid to such persons as 
he may depute to receive them. In this way the different svdmis 
draw a very large revenue from their followers. The right of 
managing immovable property, collecting revenues, and other 
money grants and religious fees, as well as of applying the income. 
to the worship of the idols, paying and feeding the establishment, 
performing religious ceremonies, and feeding such people of 
their own caste as may attend the monasteries, belongs to the 
svami who sometimes entrusts the work to his son or favourite 
disciple. During the last century much corruption has crept into 
the practice of semis or lords regarding the use of endowments: 
and other reyenues.. Instead of applying the income to its proper 
urpose each new srémi squanders a large portion of it for the 
ensit of his relations. He allows his wife thongh he never sees her, 
his sons, brothers, and other relations and friends and their families 
to remain in his camp and to travel with him ; gives them costly 
food and clothes; lends them palanquins and horses at the charge 
of the religious house; gives them large sums of money as presents; 
buys lands and villages for them to be enjoyed as private pro- 
perty in perpetuity, and ee them in other ways. Sometimes he 
gives villages and lands to his sons or other relations nominall 
to defray the expense of worshipping his tomb after his death, but 
virtually as rent-free grants. In this way the religious institutions 
are impoverished, 

This description refers to the Brahman lords or svamis who are 
the teachers or gurus of the higher Brihmanic classes both Smirts 
and Vaishnavs. The position of the Lingdyat spiritual lords or heads 
of religious houses closely resembles the position of the Smart and 
Vaishnav spiritual lords. he differences in detail are noted below 
under the head of Jangams. 

Minor caste disputes are generally settled according to the opinion 
of the majority of the caste. In some classes all caste disputes and 
in most classes all serious caste disputes are referred for the deci- 
sion of the spiritual teacher, the sriémi or guru. If a breach of 
caste rules is Bidet the teacher punishes the offender either by fine 
or by loss of caste. Like the higher Brahmanic and Lingiyat 
classes, Bedars, Vadars, Kurnubars, Holayds, and Mochigérs and 
other low castes have each a religious head of their own called a 
guru or spiritual teacher. The teacher is sometimes! a member of 
their own caste who is either chosen to be their teacher becanse he 
leads a holy and ascetic life or because he belongs to a family of 
hereditary teachers. In other cases the teacher belongs to one of 
the classes of ascetic beggars or gosdivis, Among Brihmanio and 
Lingdyat Hindus the penalties of excommunication are severe. 
The excommunicated person and his associates are not allowed to eat. 
drink, or marry with men of the caste, No one gives thee hoe at 
cook or water to drink and if they die their castemen will not burn 
or bury their bodies. If the offender repents, rays 
the castemen he is restored to his former Position, Amon several 
of the lower castes the offender is forgiven if he treats hii gir bt 
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the guru burns the offender’s tongue with a hot iron or a nim stick. 
Except among Lingiiyats caste authority has of late grown weaker. 
Especially among the higher Brahmanie classes members pay less 
attention to caste decisions than they used to pay. 

Among all classes of Hindus priests and skilled artisans are 
declining in condition. On the other hand unskilled labourers prosper. 
Their services are more in demand and their wages are higher 
than in formertimes. There is little change in the condition of the 
landholders. Lay and even priestly Brahmans send their children 
both to vernacular and to English schools, and among traders 
Lingayats and Komtis have also begun to attach importance to school- 
ing. Horsekeepers, water-bearers, cooks, and other servants are 
forward in teaching their children in the hope of getting into 
Government service, Few of the professional classes take to new 
pursuits. Brahmans, Lingdyats, Komtis, and Mardthds are among 
the most rising classes. 

There is no record of any considerable movement of people either 
into or out of the district! The town population has increased 
by the ordinary inflow from the rural parts and by the natural 
increase in population. It has not to any appreciable extent been 
recruited from a distance. Under the pressure of the 1876 and 1877 
famine numbers of the poorer classes went to the Kanara forests to 
return when the famine was over. With this Sie no consider- 
able movement out of the district can be traced. No local trade or 
industry requires an inflow of outside labour, During the Indian 
millet harvest in December and in the cotton-picking season in Feb- 
rnary and March many labourers come into the district from Bellari, 
from the Nizém’s country, and from Maisur. These stay for a month 
or two and return to their homes as soon as the harvest is over. 
They sometimes bring their families with them and sometimes men 
only come. In the rice-cutting season in October and November 
bodies of labourers move from the east of the district into the west 
to cut the rice. The rice harvest lasts a fortnight to a month. 
When it is over they return to their homes. Among no local class 
does the practice prevail of leaving the district and spending some 
years elsewhere. The only exception is among the small section of 
educated Brahmans, who seck service under Government, in Maisur, 
or in the Nizdm’s dominions. Such persons go wherever there 
is a chance of finding service and send for their wives and famulies 
as soon as they are settled. Asa rule they return to the district at 
the end of their service. The bulk of the merchants and traders 
belong to the district. There is no class of traders like the Marwar 
Vanis of the Deccan who come to the district merely to make money, 
and have their homes in other parts of India, Merchandise formerly 
went chiefly to the Nizdém’s dominions, Maisur, and Goa. Since the 
| opening of the metalled road to Karwar most of the exports of the 
district pass west to the coast at Kirwar. The only wandering 
tribes are the Advichanchars or forest-roamers, the Vadars who 

i The 1881 o that 37.579 people born in Dhdrwar were in that year found 
be an eel cote cf the Bocshay Preariency. ‘The : details are Kanara 17,232, 
Belgaum $404, Bijdpur 5016, Poona 439, Satara 413, Thina 391, Sholdpar 304, 
Abmnadnagar 112, Ratnagiri 103, Nasik 78, Kolaba 58, and Khdnudesh 29. 
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work in stone, the Lamdénis who trade in cattle thieve sell wood, 
and do odd jobs, and a few bands of professional beggars jugglers 
and travelling prostitutes. 

Brahmans inclnode twelve classes with a total strength of 
28,395 or 3°46 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 
Dardawir Bréaways, 1851, 














ent of the 


LOS, numbering about 24,000 or 84°60 per 


Jeshast 
Brihman population, are divided into two classes, | 
Vaishnavs and Smiirt Bhégvats. 

Vatsuwavs or MAvava BrAumans are found all over Dharwar in 
towns and large villages and seldom or never in small villages. In 
the twelfth century of the Christian era, the god Hanumiin appeared 
in the form of the famous teacher Madhvachirva. Madhvic \, 
who was also called Shrimaddchirya, Purnabodharn, and Sarvadnyi- 
chirya, established three monasteries, the first at Udapi nearMangalor, 
the second at Madhyatala, and the third at Subrahmanya, all in 
the coast districts of Mangalor. He chose an ascotic of the order of 
sanyasis to be head of each of these three monasteries, and called 
them lords or srvdmis. The successors of the lords of the Madhyatala 
and Subrahmanya monasteries became the heads of distinct sects. 
Their followers form small bodies and all but a few who live inland are 
found on the Mangalor coast. Sarvadnya divided the settlement at 
Udapi into eight monasteries and chose a lord for each, He ordered 
the lord of each of the eight monasteries in turn each for two years to 
conduct the worship of the Udapi Krishna. ‘The names of the eight 
Udapi monasteries are Adhmar, Konur, Krishnapur, Palvar, Pejavir, 
Putagi, Sirur, and Svédi. All these are in the town of Udapi. 
Under the arrangement introduced by Sarvadnya each of the eight 
lords takes his two years’ turn of worshipping the Udapi Krishna, a 
fresh turn coming after the lapse of fourteeen years. The change 
of lords which is called parydya or chan ge happens once in two years 
when the sun enters Makar or Capricorn in the beginning of January, 
On this occasion a great fair is held at Udapi and hundreds of 
thousands of people come to make offerings to the god. The outgoing 
lord leaves with sorrow as he may never again perform the worship ‘ 
the incoming lord takes charge with joy because the profits of the 
office are great. The followers of these eight lords have formed eight 
Separate sects. Sarvadnya, the founder, superintended the whole of 
the ten Mangalor monasteries. He ordered that the power of the 
abbots of these monasteries should be limited to the country below 
the Sahyddris. He with four favourite disciples travelled over India 
and wag acknowledged the Jagadguru or World-teacher of the 
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Vaishnavs. Of the writings of Sarvadnya thirty-seven Sanskrit 
religious works remain. In these books the founder of the sect has 
laid down the rules of conduct which still guide his followers. He 
out-argued all rival teachers, and after eighty years of successful 
headship made over his priestly office to Padmanabhatirth the chief 
of his four disciples, and.withdrew to Badrikashram in the Himalayas, 
where he is believed to be still alive. He retreated to Badrikashram 
on the bright ninth of Magh or February in the Shalivdhan year 
1119 that is a.p. 1197. Sarvadnya’s fcloweae hold him in great 
honour. Every day before their meals they offer him food and 
hold a yearly feast on the day when he ceased to rule the church. 
Padmandbhatirth, who succeeded Sarvadnya, governed for seven 
years. On his death Narharitirth, the next favourite disciple of 
Sarvadnya, became Padmandbhatirth’s successor and died on the 
dark fourteenth of Kédrtik or November in the Shdlivihan year 
1126 that is a.p. 1204, Though Narhari was generally accepted as 
5 tiff a few of Padmandbha’s friends established a separate religious 
| bousein his name. On the death of Narharitirth on the dark seventh 
of Pausha or January in the Shiliviahan year 1135 that is a.p, 
1213, Sarvadnya’s third disciple Madhavatirth became pontiff. 
He continued head of the sect till his death on the dark fifteenth of 
Rhidrapad or August in the Shalivahan year 1152 that is a.p. 1230. 
His successor Akshobhyatirth, the fourth disciple of the great 
Sarvadnya, died on the dark fifth of Margashirsh or December in 
the Shalivahan year 1169 that is a.p, 1247, leaving the chief priestship 
to one Dhondo Raghunéth Deshywinde of Mangalvedhe near Bijapur. 
The reason why Dhondo Raghundth was made pontiff was that 
Sarvadnya used to teach his disciples in the presence of a bullock 
which carried his books wherever’ he travelled. Sarvadnya told his 
disciples that the bullock which had heard him read all his booka 
would be born again in the family of the Deshpidnde of Mangalvedhe 
as Dhondo Raghunath, and that, neglecting religion, he would enter 
the Mohammadan army, grow a beard, and be found crossing a river 
on horseback and drinking water from the hands of Musalmin 
soldiers. Ho was to be seized, his head was to be shaved, and he 
was to be made chief priest in succession to the last of Sarvadnya’s 
four disciples, Akshobhyatirth in crossing a river saw a horseman 
drinking water from Musalman soldiers, He remembered his master's 
prophecy, and finding that the bearded horseman was Dhondo 
Raghanaih the Deshpande of Mangalvedhe, seized him, shaved him, 
and appointed him his successor, The family of Dhondo Raghunath 
are still Deshpandes of Mangalvedhe. The friends of the second 
third and fourth pontiffs, Narhari Madhav and Akshobbyatirth, like 
Padmandébhatirth’s friends established separate religious houses in 
their honour and chose separate lords to rule the houses. Afterwards 
a difference of opinion caused a split in Akshobhyatirth’s house, 
At the time of Dhondo’s succession, besides the main sect of 
which he was the head, Madhvachirya’s followers were divided 
into fourteen branch sects, the ten coast sects founded b 
Madhva and the four branch sects founded by the friends of eac 
) of his four successors. At a later date the fourth of the four 
) sects, in honour of Madhva's successors, divided and so raised the 
n 9S—8 
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number of branch sects to fifteen. These branch sects have few 
members; in many cases the only members are the friends and 
relations of the lord or srdmi. 

When Dhondo Raghunath was chosen pontiff, he took the 
name Jayardydchdrya or the Victorious Priest, He was also called 
Tikdkrataru that is the First of Commentators because as chief priest 
he became very learned and composed several Sanskrit books and 
wrote commentaries on Sarvadnya’s thirty-seven works, Among 
the Vaishnav pontiffs Raghunath holds the place of honour next to 
Sarvadnya, Daily offerings are made in his name. After ruling for 
twenty-one years he died on the dark fifth of Ashadh or June in the 
Shalivéhan year 1191 that is a.p. 1269. He was buried at Malkhed, 
twenty-three miles south-east of Kulburga, and offerings are still 
made at his tomb. No new sect was started in his honour. 
Jayariyachirya was succeeded by Vidyddhiraj or the learned lord. 
In spite of his learning, dissensions arose between Vidyadhirdj and 
some disciples of the late Jayardydchdrya, who started a new 
monastery and chose as its head Hajendratirth, whose successor 
Vydsréya rose to great power under the founder of the Anegundi 
or Vijayanagar state (a.p.1330) and gave his name to a new sect. 
Two successors of Vidyddhiraj governed quictly. The third 
Ramachandratirth, who succeeded on the third of Chastra in the 
Shaliya4han year 1265 that is a.v. 1343 was a man of unusual ability. 
Some of his disciples rebelled against him, founded a new monastery, 
and chose a new head under the title of Vibudhendra or the Lord 
of the Wise. This sect proved very popular and includes about 
one-third of the whole Vaishnay community. They are known as 
Raghavendra Syémi’s sect from a very successful pontiff of that 
name who lived about 1624, Raghavendra died in 1671 and was 
buried at Mantrélaya on the banks of the Tungbhadra in Bellari. 
Great respect is still shown to his tomb, which every year is visited 
by thousands of worshippers. Twenty-one pontiffs have ruled since 
Ramchandratirth, but no new sect has been formed, 

The fifteenth in succession to Ramchandratirth by name Satyabodh- 
tirth became chief priest on the thirteenth of Chaitra or March in 
the Shilivahan year 1666 that is ap, 1744. During a rule of thirty- 
eight years Satyabodhtirth travelled all over India and was respected 
by all the Hindu princes of the time. He was very learned sand 
holy and performed such great austerities that the people were 
afraid to approach him lest he should discover their hidden sins. 
At the same time he was most generous and popular and is held 
next in order of merit to Jayardydcharya, or third to the great 
Sarvadnya. His name is so much revered that the chief branch of 
the Vaishnay sect,to which more than two-thirds of the Vaishnay 
people belong, is still known as Satyabodh’s sect. In his time the 
religious honse called Uttrade math at Sdvanur,and subsequently after 
his name called Satyabodh Svyami's math, gained great wealth. A 
throne of gold and silver and precious stones about four feet square 
and six feet high was made and very costly jewels were bought for 
Ram the god of the monastery. Most of this wealth is enjoyed by the 
present chief priest Sattyapardyan who is the sixth in succession to 
Sattyabodk. He travels all over India wherever his disciples live, 
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staying only a short time in each place. He passed through the 
Bombay Karnatak about five venta aio and is now in Kadare in 
Thus of the eighteen sects into which the Madhvichérya 
Vaishnav community is divided, sixteen, the members of the main 
sect and the members of the ten Malabar sects started by 
Madhvichdrya and the five sects started by Madhvichdrya’s four 
immediate successors, though each has a pontiff of its own, agree in 
considering the head of the main or Satyabodh’s sect their supreme 
pontifl On the other hand the two more modern sects, Rijendra- 
firth’s which dates from about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and Vibudhendra’s also called Raghavendra’s which started 
about fifty years later, are independent and are generally on 
unfriendly terms with the head of c main sect. | 
_ _The names and dates of the thirty-five successors of Madhvd- 
_charya who have been heads of the leading sect since the end of the 
twelfth century are: 
Maparécndrra Poytirrs, 1187 - 1885. 
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Madhva Brahmans hold a high position in Dhirwar where many 
of them have been settled for hundreds of years, They hold 
_ offices under Government, trade, enter the priesthood, and own land. 
They do not till with their own hands. Their home speech is 
Kanarese somewhat es by Marathi and slightly different from 
the Kénarese spoken im Maisur and Belléri. In some families Marathi 
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is as much a home tongue as Kanarese. The names in common use 
among men are Bhim, Krishna, Rim, and Ranga ; and among women 
Azii, Kopri, Lakshmi, and Yamna. Men are generally called after 
the names of gods, and women after the names of goddesses or of 
rivers. If a woman loses several children or if a family is unlucky, 
apparently with the object of making the evil spirit who is bringing 
them bad luck think that the child is held in small esteem and so 
is not worth sickening, they call the next child by some abusive 
name, Grundy or Kallu that is stone, Mannu that is dust, or Tippi 
that is dung-hill. The words achdirya teacher, anna senior, appa father, 
and rdéya king are added to men’s names in token of respect; and 
to women’s names are added akka mother, eva sister, amma mother, 
and bai lady. The Marathi terms of respect biba father, ddda 
elder brother, néna a corruption of Niiréyan, and tétya father are 
notin use. They have no regular surnames, though some families 
are marked by a distinctive es nime or character name. Once 
4 year the outer face of the walls is whitewashed and marked 
with red stripes. The ground-floor, the cook-room, and the place 
where the sweet basil or tulsi is planted are daily cowdunged and 
kept carefully clean. Among the rich the housework is done by 
servants, and among the poor by the women of the house. They 
keep bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and horses. 

Their gods are Krishna of Udapi in Mangalor, Narsinh of 
Ahobala in Madras and of Kopra in the Nizdm’s country, 
Rangnath of Shrirang or Seringapatam in Maisur, Venkatraman 
of Tirupati in North Arkot, and Vithoba of Pandharpor in Sholdpur. 

All the eighteen divisions of Maédhva Bréhmans eat toc ther and 
such of the members of the three leading sects, the Satyabodhs 
the Rajendratirths and the Raghavendras, who live between tho 
Eastern and Western Ghats or hill ranges intermarry. Persons 
belonging to the same gofra or family-stock cannot intermarry, 

As a class Madhav Brihmans both men and women are handsome, 
strong, and well-made. The skin varies from fair in the west to 
dark in the east. A Brahman of the Médhva sect can be recognized 
by the shrimudra or the wealth goddess’ stamp and other sect-marks 
on his forehead, temples, and arms ; & married woman by the long 
red mark on her brow; and a widow by a single shrimudra or 
wealth-goddess’ stamp and an w right charcoal brow-mark. These 
marks are duller in colour than those worn by Savdshe, Shenvi, and 
other Vaishnay Brahmans, but the difference is not enough to be 
easily noticed by a stranger. 

They live in one storeyed-houses of the better class with walls 
generally of sun-burnt bricks and roofs tiled in the west and flat in 
the east. Madhva priests are famous eaters though they generally 
take only one meéealaday. The laymen are moderate eaters and take two 
meals. Unlike their brethren in Maisur, Kanara, and Bellari, whose 
skill is proverbial, the Dharwiér Médhvas are poor cooks. Their 
daily food includes boiled rice, vegetables of different sorts except 
onons and garlic, sdérwor split pulse, tamarind , salt, ground coriander, 
mustard seeds, and other condiments boiled together in different 
ways and seasoned, also chatnis of coriander or scsumum seeds and 
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chillies, milk, boiled butter, curds, buttermilk, and sometimes millet, 
wheat, or rice bread. Besides these articles their holiday food 
includes khir made of rice boiled with milk and sugar j} kesharbhat 
made of rice boiled with water, clarified butter, almonds, raisins, 
cloves, cardamoms, and saffron ; chitranna made of tamarind juice, 
sweet oil, salt, sesamum powder, and cocoa scrapings; vdngibheat 
made of rice, water, brinjals, clarified butter, cloves, cardamoms, 
and condiments; Awgi made of rice boiled with pulse, clarified 
butter, cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms, and pieces of dry ginger; and 
buthi or dadhianna made of rice boiled with butter, curds, salt, 

leces of raw ginger, and karhewu or Burnaja kosnija leaves. On 
fast days, when the regular food is forbidden, hanger may be 
relieved by pharal properly phaldr that is phaldhdr or fruit-eating, 
This fast-day fruit diet in practice includes the usual articles of food, 
except rice boiled in water called anna and pulse boiled in water 
called favi. These fruit or fast-day meals are of two kinds, light 
and heavy. The light fast-day meal is eaten by strict men and by 
widows. It includes fruit and rice or millet flour d and blown 
out. The parched flour is mixed either with milk and sugar, with 
curds salt and powdered chillies, or with tamarind juice and salt 
seasoned with chillies, mustard, assafootida, and a few karhevn Buraja 


_ kesnija leaves boiled in clarified butter or aweet oil. ‘The o shed 


flour is also mixed with sugar and clarified butter, or with salt, 
owdered chillies, and clarified butter. Sometimes instead of parched 
inar & preparation of beaten rice known as avalakki is used. ‘To 
make this dish of beaten rice, unhusked rice is boiled in water, fried 


In an earthen pan, and pounded. The husks are taken off and the 


rice is beaten into thin plates. Sometimes the avalakki is fried in 
clarified butter and mixed with sugar or salt, powdered chillies, 
pieces of cocoa-kernel, and fried gram. Avalal:ki is again sometimos 

ied in clarified butter and mixed with sugar and almonds and 
raisins. When the aralakki is mixed, it is pressed in the hollow 
— into balls about two inches in diameter. One or two of these 
malls form a light meal. A heavy fast-day meal includes wheat 


_ or gram cakes made either by baking or frying in clarified butter. 


Coarsely ground wheat is boiled either in water, sugar, and 
clarified butter, or in curds, clarified butter, salt, chillies, mustard 
seeds, assafotida, and a few leaves of karberu or Buraja koenija. 
Men who are not careful to keep caste rules eat on fast days rice 
boiled in water, with clarified butter, mustard seeds, chillies, and salt, 
This is called akkinsali, 

Madhva Brahmans drink no intoxicating liquor. On festive 
occasions they drink water in which the fragrant grass called vdla 
Andropogon muricatum has been steeped, and sometimes, to improve 
its flavour and give it a yellowish tint, one-tenth of a grain of musk 
or pachxarpur, and sometimes camphor and saffron are dropped into the 
water. They use eight sweet drinks: (1) Sugar and water flavoured 
with saffron, cardamom-powder, and sometimes lemon-juice; (2) 
Wood-apple kernel mixed with water, sweetened with sugar and 


| flavoured with saffron and cardamom-powder ; (3) The scrapings 


of raw mangoes mixed with water, strained, sweetened with sugar, 
and flavoured with cardamom and pepper ; (4) The fleshy part of 
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a baked mango mixed with water, strained, eared and the whole 
flavoured with cardamom and pepper; (5) Milk boiled with sugar 
and flavoured with suffron and cardamom ; (6) Cocoanut-water with 
sugar and lemon-juice; (7) Water mixed with pepper and coarse 
sugar; ($) Sugarcane juice with or without lemon, raw ginger, and 
cardamom. ‘Two sour drinks are used ; Buttermilk mixed with 
salt and powdered ginger and flavoured with carheru leaves, and 
dry wild mango stem or kokam rind, steeped, strained, and seasoned 
with salt and cocoa-kernel scrapings. 

At all feasts, whether festive or funeral, the main dishes are the 
same; Certain special cakes are added according to the characterof the 
feast. A marriage cake at a funeral feast would not come much 
amiss ; but to offer funeral cakes at a wedding would be very unlucky. 
In serving the food great attention is paid to the following points. 
On festive occasions salt is served first and clarified butter is served 
last. On funeral occasions clarified butter is served first and no 
salt is served. If any one asks for salt it is served after the meal 
is over and very unwillingly. The pulse uddu Phaseolus radiatus 
stands for flesh. A festive dinner may or may not have uddu, a 
funeral feast must. A festive uddu cake is called ambodi, a funeral 
uddu cake is called vadi. As soon as food is prepared it is offered 
to Vishnu. Then portions are offered to Lakshmi the wife and to 
Hanuman the servant of Vishnn, and to other lower deities, and last] 
to all the departed chief priests in the order of their standing, The 
offering of food to dead or living chief priests is termed hastodak, 
literally hand-water, because the original offering was not food but 
the pouring of water in the name of the priest and making a small 
money present. After offering the food the family priest three times 
pours a few drops of holy water into the right palm of every member 
of the family.’ All sip the water. The men mark their brows, 
bodies, and arms with their sect-marks, and begin to eat. At all 
dinner parties the priests begin and allow the laity to follow. Ifa 
layman ee to eat first the priests at once leave the house. No 
pious Madhva priest will take food offered to Vishnn by any other 
person even when the offerer is a priest. Careless priests, children, 
women, and laymen take food after it has been offered to Vishnu 
by any priest. Among the Madhya priesthood the right of offering 
food to Vishnu is a common subject of dispute. All Madhya 
Brihmans take food offered by the high priest but by no one else. 
Madhva Brahmans clean their cooking and other vessels every time 
before they begin to cook, and chan ge their dress before every meal, 
Madhvas eat off leaves either stitched together if they are small, or 
single plantain leaves or parts of plantain leaf. When a plantain 
leat or a piece of plantain Jeaf is used on ordinary and on festive 
occasions care is taken to turn the point of the leaf towards the left 
or the front side of the eater. On memorial or death feaste, the 
point of the leaf or its direction is turned towards the right side 
of the two Brahmans who are fed first and who represent the dead 


1 The holy water is made be cin a wdligrcdon stone of hakra Petr 
plate and Pouring water sacl / fits & Seach ona “a 8 stone in & 
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parent. As soon as these two Brahmans finish their meal, the wife 
or other near relative of the person giving the memorial feast removes 
their leaf dishes and cowdungs the spot. Except children no 
Brihman takes more than one meal between sunrise and sunset 


takes a meal during the day and a light or fast-day meal at night. 
On the tenth and twelfth of the bright and dark halves of every 
Hindu month or new-moon days, on saints’ days, and on the days 
on which the sun enters the signs of Capricornus (12th Jann- 
ary) and Cancer (21st June) Brahman men eat a day’s meal and a 
light meal at night. Brahmans of the Madhva or Vaishnav sect 
hold that great merit springs from feeding Brdéhmans especially 
if the food is given at night. Madhya Bréhmans chew betel after 
meals, smoke tobacco, ga many take snuff. Both men and women 
dress neatly and with taste, All, especially the priests, delight in 

ay colours. A baby, whether a boy or a girl, wears a cap called 
eulai and a frock of bodicecloth. Two doubled square pieces of cloth 
are sewn together only on two sides, and to the lower ends of the 
unsewn sides two tapes are fastened. When the two pieces are 
opened they form a hollow into which the baby’s head is pnt and the 
tapes are tied together under its chin. The cap and frock are called 
the Authu angi topgi or the birth cap and frock. They are kept for 
years and are put for a few minutes on the children and grand- 
children of the original baby. Other caps and frocks are made 
ready for daily use. When the baby grows two or three years old 
round caps and jackets of ordinary doubled cloth are sewn for the 
use of boys, and small gowns from the waist down and 
bodices for the use of girls. hen a boy is seven or eight years 
old, he is made to wear a regular loincioth like a man, a jacket, 
and s headkerchief a turban ora turban-shaped hat. Girls of seven 
or eight wear small robes and bodices until they marry, A girl 
_ Wears the skirt like a petticoat without passing the end back 
between the feet. A man girds the shorter end of a loincloth 
round his waist, and fixes it by turning about an inch of 
the cloth upside down on his left side. Hoe passes the shorter 
end between his legs, folds it forwards and backwards in plaits 
about three inches broad so that the border of the cloth may be 
visible, and tucks the fold behind. The longer end of the cloth in 
front is also folded vertically in the same manner. About 
three horizontal feet from the front end the cloth 1s folded 
forwards and backwards in plaits about afoot broad. The vertically 
folded part is joined to the horizontally folded part, and the whole 
is tucked in the middle near the navel, If the cloth is too long 
und broad the middle part of the lower end is drawn up and tucked 
to the left of the navel, The dress is completed by a shouldercloth, 
When a man worships the gods or takes his meals he keeps a 
napkin by him to wipe his hands and face. After meals he wears 
a jacket, a keaigoast oi rumal,and a shouldercloth. He sometimes 
wraps a waistcloth round his waist, wears shoes, and holds a 
handkerchief in his hand. A married woman girds her waist 
with the plain end of her siri or robe which is of any colour, and 
fastens it by firmly knotting the upper corner of the cloth to a 
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age of the upper border of the robe about three feet from the end. 


She folds the middle of the robe forwards and backwards in plaits 
about three inches broad, joins the plaits to the part which is 
fastened to the waist, turns about an inch upside down near the 
navel, and fastens the whole fold to the body. She passes the 
ornamental end of the robe from the back of the waist under the 
right arm, drawing it across the chest and over the left shoulder and 
the head, allowing it to hang loose on the right shoulder down to 
the elbow. She then passes the lower end of the skirt between 
her legs and tucks it in behind. Under the robe she wears a bodice 
which covers the upper half of her back, the sleeves cover the arms 
to within two or three inches of the elbow, and the front ends are 
tied under the bosom. The bodice is sewn in such a way that ite 
ornamental border shows on the back, the arms, and the lower parts 
of the breasts. Widows wear a white or red robe and no bodice. 
The men shave the head except the top-knot; they also shave 
their cheeks, chin, and armpits. All allow the monstache to grow. 
If the moustache is very long it may be cut, but so long as either 
of a man’s parents is alive he may not shave the upper lip. Laymen 
usnally wear the moustache heavy, and priests trim it narrow and 
light. A few men wear whiskers. Until the shaving ceremony is 
ees boy's hair can be cut only with scissors, Men sometimes 
eck the top-knot with flowers, and occasionally but not often make 
a vow to let all their hair grow. Unmarried girls and married 
women braid their hair and tie it into knots either on the right or 
left side of the head and deck it with flowers. If a husban , 80n, 
or other near of kin suffers from severe sickness or grave calamity, 
4 woman sometimes vows that if the sickness or the trouble 
ceases she will shave her head in honour of the ‘od Venkatraman 
of Tirupati! After the head is once shaved the fase is allowed to 
grow again. Women sometimes add to their hair by mixing false 
hair with it. As soon as the husband dies the widow's head is 
shaved. Except that it is better and richer, the holiday dress does 
not differ from the every-day dress. A few English-knowing men 
have lately taken to wear sleeveless waistconts with metal buttons, 
buttoned great coats, trousers, neckties, stockings, and boots, 
Most families have a good stock of clothes both for every-day and 
for special wear. The dress of a Midhva ascetic differs greatly 
from that of other Madhvas, All the hair on his head and face is 


eee 


' When the person for whom such a vow has been made geta well, the woman poe 
. called 


to Tirupati to fulfil her vow, At Tirupati she bathes in the sacred pond 
pushtarni, goes to the spot where barbers sit, has her head shaved, returna to the 
pond, again bathes, and putting on new clothes decks her head with flowers, and 
ining the palms of her hands together walks thrice round the temple of the god 
enkataraman, throws herself at the gate of the temple, enters it, walks toward 

the shrine where the god is seated, falls prostrate before him, strikes her cheeks 
with the palms of her hands, pays the pujdri or worshipper of the god about the 
(Ke. 1), anc tells him to wave lighted camphor round the face of the god, receives a 
Pinch of the sugar that is offered to the god and a few drops of holy water from the 
pujdri or worshipper, and comea out, She buys several copper veasels filled with 
various kinda of cooked food and distributes the food among re. oor. Shealso pives 
8 portion of the food to the monkeys which swarm near the temple and are considnct 
sacred. She gives some money in charity among the poor, and returns hone 
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and three feet long, one end of which is fixed in front below the navel 
to a strip of cloth tied round his waist and the other end is passed 
between the legs and fastened behind to the same waistbelt, Over 
his shoulders he throws an ochre-coloured sheet about four feet by 
ten ; he holds a holy staff in his hand, and wears wooden shoes, He 
wears the usnal sect-marks, but no sacred thread and no ornaments, 

A woman whose husband is alive marks with turmeric powder and 
water her brow, cheeks, chin, arms to the elbow, and legs to the knea. 
On har feet, just above her toes, she draws two red lines beginning 
from the great toe and Passing round the heel to the little toe. 
She marks her brow above her nose with an upright line of red 
and anoints her eyes with lampblack or kadgi. A small dot is 
tattooed on her right cheek and on her chin, and a small crescent, 
with two dots on the brow just above the root of the nose, Some 
women also tattoo their baie No Miadhva widow, whether she is 
a naan or a girl, may mark her brow with red or wear the lucky 
neck-thread, 

Ornaments are of two kinds, for men and for women. They are 
worn on the head, in the ears, in the nose, on the neck, across the 
shoulders, on the arms, on tho wrists, on the fingers, round the 
waist, on the legs, and on the toes. Even if & person has a complete 
set of ornaments all are not worn at the same time, Among the 
rich, except leg and toe ornaments, all are of gem-studded gold. 
Kings and queens are alone allowed to wear gold leg and toe 
ornaments, because, except by kings who are gods, as gold is the 
goddess of wealth, it should not be touched by tho feet. 

The head ornaments worn by men and boys are the turdi or 
bouquet and kalge or pendants, jewels and pendants hung on the 
right side of the turban ; the sirpench or head-crest, on the front of 
the turban ; the arleyeli or fig-leaf, a leaf of gem-studded gold hung 
on hooks from the middle of the brow i and the julpi huvu or hair. 
flower, a small circular flower with gold bells, worn in the hair over the 
ear. Boys under five have a tuft of hair above the ear on which to 
hang the bells. Huvus or flowers of the same form are worn by boys 
under five above the middle of the brow, The ear ornaments are, 
kadaleu or blazing rings of gem-stndded gold, worn in the ear. 
lobes ; vontimutius or single pearl rings, also for the lower part of 

is and tight rings, similar but smal er and 
tighter earrings; and bhikbdlj or a side earring, a gold ring set with 
pearls and a pendant emerald, for the middle of the right ear. Tha 
neck ornaments are tanmani or beads of life, a light pearl necklace, 
kanthi a gold chain, and gopa or protector, chains of rich gold, 
nataratnada kanthi or the nine-jewelled string of nine kinda of 
Precious stones, muftin of pearl, vajrad of diamonds, and kempin 
of rubies. The arm Ornaments are bahukirie or fame of arms, & 
gold belt worn by kings a little above the elbow, bajuband 
or side-tie a jewel tie for the arm, dastana or glove, a band of jewels 
worn by kings and warriors from the wrist to the elbow. The wrist 
ornaments are tadga of plain solid gold and sarpali or chain a solid 
gold band. Qn the fingers rings of different kinds are worn. The 
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waist ornaments are wddhora or waistatring a chain of gold or silver 
wire, sonkadgejyi or waistbelt of silver or gold bells worn only by 
boys under ten, and gumpgejji or a cluster of bells a variety of belt- 
girdle. The leg ornaments are sarpali or silver chains used by boys 
under fen. Of women’s ornaments, those for the hair are bytalmuttu 
or pearls on the hair-parting, a pearl or gem-studded gold chain 
worn on the hair-parting and hanging to the brow ; pa aes, or a 
banian leaf, a gem-studded gold lest hke the men’s arleyeli fixed to 
the end of the gem-studded gold chain or bytalmuttw and allowed 


to hang down the brow; bindi bijori or gem-studded gold chains, 


tied in a curve from ear to ear along the border line of hair and 
brow and fastened to the end of the bytalmuttu and passing under 
the arleyeli; sheshphul or snake-flower, a sun-ahaped. gem-Sradaa 
old circle fixed by gold hooks into the hair about three inches above 
the night ear; archandra or hali-moon, a gem-studded gold crescent 
fixed with gold hooks into the hair about three inches above the left 
ear; chandrakor or saa si a crescent-shaped gold ornament 
for the top of the head; hiadgi a gold petal of the kiadgi flower; 
hedi kiadgi a gold kiadgi pen with a cobra hood ; nég or cobra, the 
hooded head in gold; moha 
rikdi or a round gold pe worn on the crown of the head; chauri 
or spire shaped in gold 
the chauri; huvu or flower, a round gold flower worn on the braid 
after it is twisted sideways into a half ball; julpi Auvu, a round 
Sas flower with bells, worn by girls under five close over the ear; 
wou, like the julpi huvn, worn by little girls above the middle of 
the brow; Aeralu bhangaras or golden braids, several joined pieces 
of gold studded with gems, worn hanging about two feet from the 
neck when the hair is left ina long hanging braid; huwina, a crest- 
flower, gili a parrot, sivian a lion, and alin & peacock, varietics 
of the bhangar or braid-cover consisting of gold flowers, parrots 
lions, and peacocks worn by children ; agar Auvu or incense-flower. 
a small round gold flower worn on the side of the braid when it 
is twisted into a half ball; pdnpa(ti or leaf-fold, a string of pearls 
tied straight across the brow from ear to ear. The nose ornaments 
are mukhrai, a gem-studded gold nose-ring; gadia chaukli a form 
of the nose-ring worn by Deccan and Konkan Brihmans; beeri, a 
flut grem-studded button of gold Worn In the mukhyray hole 5 bulék 
a gem-studded crescent worn in the central cartilage of the Ose : 
mugathi,a thick gold pin worn in the left nostril ; archandra 23 
half moon, a gem-studded gold crescent worn by women in the right 
nostril; and mugti,a long plain piece of gold with a diamond and 
a large pearl, worn by old women. The ear ornaments are bugdis, a 
a gold i a or umbrella, worn in the middle of tha 
ear; baha, a pearl triangle or a gem-studded gold triancle war 
below the bugdi; chandra or fae balia a creans ae halen 
Worn like it noder the bugdi, ghosacht, Khidki, havlad or coral 
arlin, gili or parrot, yoli, min or fish, and Jol or pendant, are 
different balias which may be worn one at a time ; harlin hilia 
worn on the back of the ear; béli a piece of gem-studded gold 
worn in the ear-lobe ; bendvali or light hosering, a simple vali worn 





ir, the peacock, peacock shaped in gold ; 


, worn on the chief braid of hair near the 
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aay 3 muftineali or pearl nosering, a pearl-studded gold ring worn 
in the ear lobe; vajra a diamond-studded gold ring worn in the 
lobe, and harlinvalt a gem-studded gold ring worn in the lobe; 
ghanti or bells, a gold-bell hung from the ear lobe; Aarnful or ear- 
flower, a gem-studded piece of gold worn in the ear-lobe; and 
chauklt ora square, four pearls worn inthe lobe. The neck ornaments 
are mangalsutra or the lucky thread, the wedding thread, a small 
gold cup with a string of black glass beads. It is tied by the 
usband round the wife’s neck on the marriage day, and is worn 
until either the woman or her husband dies; sari or wire, a solid 
round gold ring; asli, a solid eight-cornered gold ring; shringar 
karmant or decorator, a gem-studded gold fruit tied close to the neck ; 
gejjitikt or bell necklet, a necklace of gold beads and bells worked 
zigzag half an inch broad and worn tight to the neck; gundintike 
or ball-necklace, a band of small gold balls ; vajrad, mutiin, nagar, 
surlt, and addiki tikis, varieties of the balls and zigzag bands of 
gem-studded gold cobra hoods, squares, and circles; Aathant or o 
necklace of five, seven, nine, or eleven strings of small eight-cornered 
gold balls, each string being longer than the string above, so as 
to cover the whole bosom ; gundin kathani or ball-necklace, a kathans 
with round balls; muttin Aathani or pearl necklace, a kathani with 
strings of pearls instead of gold balls; putlt sara or necklace of 
Venetian gold coins ; chandrahira or necklace of moons, strings of 
gold worked into moons and fixed one into the other; gomali sara, 
godi sara or wheat-necklace, surya sara or sun-necklace, yekvali sara 
or a singlefold necklace; mavin Awvin sara or a mangoe-flower 
rland ; godi huvin sara or a wheat-flower garland ; nandcht petia or 
ina’s box; and natchelra sera or the planets’ thread are different 
loose necklaces of plain or gom-studded gold; and taifa an amulet, 
lappah a brocade, tanmani or beads of life, and potehe are different 
kinds of tight necklaces, The wrist ornaments are, gundu a wristlet 
of alternate gold balls and beads worn by babies; bindhi of plain 
gold for babies; tandlipota necklace of gold rice-grains worn by 
women and girls; muftinpot a bracelet of pearl-studded gold ; geri 
patlai a lined bracelet string-shaped; huvin of gold flowers; pala 
of solid gold; havlad patli or coral-studded gold; muttin patli or pearl- 
studded gold ; gode dundu of gold doubled and adorned with parrots ; 
yote or circle, a gold wristlet; fodia or rope, round gold chaina ; 
Aaithaitog round gold rings; sivhalalata hastkadga gold rings 
ornamented with lion’s heads; kankana, chhand, chandia, lasina or 
garlic, daria, channagote or gram, and pach or emerald, different 
‘inds of bracelets; Aarlin doria, a bracelet studded with precious 
stones ; Aardi a bracelet of gold and coral balls; bildvar kadga of 
eight-cornered gold ; karli kankan a bracelet of zigzagged gold ; and 
vanki also of zigzagged gold. Over the left shoulder and under the 
right arm a triple gold Lee is worn like the sacred thread and called 
bhangarad ; and janivéra a triple gold thread. It is worn by the 
rich both by men and by women. Among women, married women 
wear it under the robe and prostitutes over the robe, Of finger 
ornaments there are many rings of different kinds. The arm ornaments 
are vinki of gold folded on two sides in opposite directions ; and 
nigmurgi or snake twist of plaited gold wire; and bajuband gold 
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side-ties. The waist ornaments are path a solid gold band; 
makmalt patti or fold of Globe amaranth flower, an ornamented 

old piece; vaddina a gold chain; and armadi a waistband 

om which hangs a silver or gold ornamented plate two inches 
at the top and ing down to a point, worn by girls 
under three or four. leg ornaments are sarpali or chains, 
plain silver chain rings; sarli, plain silver chain rings formed 
into a circle; moggi or silver chains with bud-shaped link ends ; 
sindesdi moggi or silver chains as worn in Sindia’s court ; pyzan lullu 
or silver chain tings; kelkedga, ornamented hollow silver rin i: 

dga or silver anklets and Aalgadga or silver milk-braceleta for 

abies. The toe ornaments are kalangura, double stout silver rings 
worn by married women on the second toe, which must never be 
taken off; pillia mekti, suttu, pirpillia, anmettu, gendu, minu or 
fish, and gunda halhuvna, thin flat silver rings for the four smaller 
toes, which women whose husbands are alive may or may not wear. 

Madhva Brahmans are generally clever, hardworking, sober, clean, 
and hospitable. 

The chief duties of the priesthood are to read holy books or purdne 
and expound their faith to the laity, to help them in their religious 
ceremonies, and to beg for alms. The higher laity hold positions 
in the lowerand a few in the higher branches of Government service 
and as clerks in Government and traders’ offices. They also trade in 
cloth, grain, coarse sugar, indigo, silk, and metal, and are money- 
changers. Some hold lands and get them tilled, but do not till with 
their own hands. Boys begin to work abont fifteen or sixteen. A 
few go to school and college and take a degree. The women mind 
the house, and do not help the men in their work. The traders are 
wholesale and retail dealers in grain, coarse sugar, silk, and indigo. 
They buy grain from the growers and sell it to their customers 
both exporters and local consumers, The bring coarse sugar, 
indigo, silk, and yarn from Maisur and Boater and sell them to 
Jocal traders and craftsmen. Those who are moneylenders make 
advances on the security of houses, lands, and other property. 

The traders complain that the competition of other castes has 
reduced their profits. They borrow at one to three per cent a 
month according to their necessity. 

They are at the head of the local Hindus, The different sobdivisions 
eat and meet on an equal footing, and they also associate on equal 
terms with some Smért Brahmans. Jains and Lingdyats hold aloof 
from them, and they hold aloof from all classes of people except in a 
few cases from Smart, Konkanasth, Karhdda, Kanva, Telang, and 
Dravid Brébmans, All classes except Jains and Lingayats eat food 
cooked by Madhva Brahmans, 

The daily life of a man and woman depends on the family calling or 
craft. Children go to school. They keep the usual local and Brahman 
holidays. The ordinary monthly feeding charges of a middle-class lay 
family are 8s. (Rs. 4) a head, that is about £2 (Rs. 20) a month for a 
man, his wife, two children, and an aged relation or dependant. The 
corresponding cost of living to a priestly family is less than half this 
amount, as the members of the family are fed almost daily by the laity. 
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A small house costs abont £30 (Rs. 300) to build and 2s, (Re. 
month to rent. Their favaitane et Re cooking venaile’ ; 
grindstones, mortar and pestle, and earthen vessels is worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100). A family of this class does not keep servants. 
The keep of a cow or a she-buffalo costs about 8. (Ks. 4) a month, 
The ha clothes charges are two pairs of waistcloths at 6s. 
(Rs. 3) a pair, three women’s robes at 10s. (Rs. 5) each, six bodices at 
2s. (Re. 1) each, and clothes for two children and an ayed relation or 
dependant £1 (Rs.10) that isa total of £3 4s, to £4 (Re. 37-40). 
The clothes kept in store are not worth more than £2 (Rs. 20). 

Madhvas are a religious class and have house and famil 1s. 
The rich have family priests, and the poor themselves nal 
worship. ‘The laity respect the priests of their own sect, and call 
them to conduct their ceremonies. The priests perform the worship 
of their own family gods. The laity worship the usual local and 
Bréhman gods, and keep all Brdhmanic holidays and feasts. 

Every day of the Hindu year has its feast or special observance ; 
but all are not commonly kept. The only person in the neighbourhood 
of Dhiérwar, who, in modern times, has been scrupulous in keeping all 
observances was the late Maharaja of Maisur, Krishna Raja Vadar 
Bahadur. The leading feasts observed by the Madhva Beticoun of 
Dharwarare Ugadior New Year's Day on the first of Chaitra or March- 
April. On this day the Médhvas oil their bodies and wear rich clothes. 
A pole is set in front of each MAdhva’s house. A piece of fine cloth 
1s tied to the end of the pole, and over the cloth is fastened a silver or 
other metal vessel. In the morning, before any other food, the bitter 
eke! of ay ne ae ane ta are eaten. The new calendar 
1s read and explained by the village astrologer, and money is given to 
him andother | peclitmaine This is a good at for Santaning Es work. 
It is considered one of the three and a half fnokiest days in the year. 
The two other leading lucky days are Dasara the bright tenth of 
Ashvin that is October-November, and Bali-pratipadathe bright first 
of Kartik or November. The half lucky day is Akshayatritiya or the 
bright third of Vaishtkh or May-June, Ramanarmi the bright ninth 
of Chaitra or April- May the Madhvas keep as a feast in honour of 
the birth of Ram. The followers of Shiv fast. On the bright third 
of Chaitra or April-May in all Brahman houses, whether Madhva or 
Smart, the image of the roddess Gauri is set in some open place. The 
women of the house worship the imageevery day by throwing turmeric 
and redpowder over it and laying flowers and food before it. In the 
evening female friends and relations whose husbands are alive are 
asked. When they come, wet turmeric powder is rubbed on 
their cheeks, hands, and feet. Their brows are marked with red- 
powder, and betel, flowers, sandalwood paste, perfumes, and soaked 
gram are given toeach. Two women of the house wave lights and 
ons round the image and the visitors join in the chorus and then 
withdraw. This ceremony which is called the hwvelia or flower-giving 
lasts thirty days, that is till the bright third of Vaishikh or May. 
Then the image is taken down and laid in some safe place in the house. 
The bright third of Vaishdkh or May-June is kept with much 
joy as Akzhayatritiya or the undying third. This isa lucky day 
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for beginning any undertaking, Madhya women the Jyesht or 
hg ayes as & re that their babanact lives may be 
rolonged. Smdrt women keep this day as a fast. Mdadhva women 
ee on a wall a figure of the beautiful Sdvitri, of her husband 
yavin, his parents, an Indian fig tree,a snake, a river, Yam the 





god of death, and the he-buffalo his carrier. Stivitri was told that 
r 


husband would die at sunset on the Jyesht full-moon, She went 
with him to the forest and as the son set, he fell from an Indian figr 
tree, and a snake bit him. Yam came on his buffalo and carried 
off Sattyavdn’s soul, Ssvitri followed and persuaded Yam to give 
her Sattyavan’s soul, She touched the lifeless body and Sattyavan 
rose, and they lived together apt and happily. Some’ time 
during Ashiah or July-August the parents of a newly married 
bridegroom send a silver goddess called Mangal Gauri or T, | 
Gauri, a robe and a bodice and several girls’ toys to the bride, and a 
robe and bodice to the bride’s mother. Those articles are received 
with great pomp and joy. The bride worships the goddess 
every Tnesday during the first five years of her married life, On 
these occasions female friends and relations are asked and treated 
as on other festive occasions and then allowed to go home, This. 
ceremony is called the Ashddhpdti or Ashédh basket, In return 
some time during Shritvan or August-September the parents of the 
bride send a pair of waistcloths, a turban, toys, books, a silver 
inkstand, pens, and other things suitable for boys, for tha use of 
the bridegroom, and a robe and bodice for his mother. These 
presents are received with great pomp and joy and a feast is held. 
This is called the Shravanpdtt or Shravan basket. On the 
first Friday in Shravan or August-September the Friday Gauri 
is seated on a wooden stool, and worshipped. Tho worship ig 
repeated every Friday and Saturday for five weeks. Female 
friends and relations are called and sing before the goddess, and on 
Friday evenings an elder in each family tells a stor; called the 
Friday Story. The other members sit and listen. On Saturday 
evening another story called the Saturday Story is told in the Same 
way by an elder of the family and heard by the rest. On Friday 
the best and most costly meals are served as the Friday Gauri is 
fond of good living; on Saturdays the poorest and coarsest food 
is given as the Saturday Gauri, who is the elder sister of the 
Friday Gauri, likes poor aud coarse food. The bright fourth of 
Shravan or August - eptember is a general feast in honour of the 
cobra. Men keep the day as a feast, and women as a half. 
fast. The following day, the bright fifth of Shravan, is the great 
feast of married women, Girls go to their fathers-in-law’s houses and 
feast. They put on their best dress and ornaments, perfume and 
deck themselves with flowers, and sing, dance, play, and gies with 
their female friends. Rice is soaked in water, dried, pounded, and 
strained, and coarse sugar is boiled in a small quantity of boiled 
butter. Into this sugar, rice flour, Poppy seeds, cocoa, and cardamom 
powder are put. The whole is kneaded into balls about an inch in 
diameter called Lambhitiy balls. Sesamum seed and cOarse sugar 
are pounded into thick pulp which is made into balls of the 
same size called chigli balls. A fow balls of both kinds, five dry 
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cocoanut cups, a little turmeric and redpowder, an unsewn bodice, 
and betel are handed to each female guest and they sll make 
similar return presents, The next day, the bright sixth of Shravan 
or August-September is called the Varshtodakn or the entangle- 
ment of the year, If any trouble happens on this day trouble will 
#° on during the whole year. All dispetes are avoided, and to 
remove evil, cooked rice and curds aire carried out and thrown 
in some pond outside of the town. On the same day an Image is 
made of Shirdl the faithful servant of king Sahadev. Women 


rice and curds, Girls give the balls to other girls and lay 
we on the bank of a pond. On this the sixth of bright Shrdvan 
Sahadev the youngest of the five Péndavs with his servant Shirl 
went hunting. Shirdl was of great use to his master who in return 
asked him to name what he would like to have. Shirdl asked that 
the day should be known as Shirdl’s Sixth. Shrévani or the Shrévan 
full-moon is a great feast. Brihmans change their sacred threads 
and make small presents to new sons-in-law. The dark eighth of 
Shravan is kept as Krishna's birthday. Médhvas fast on this day 
and feast on the next day. The bright fourth of Bhéidrapad or 
September-October ig called Ganesh-chauth or Ganesh’s fourth and 
is kept press of the elephant-gr Ganpati, who is feirg ia as 


girls dance. Two peculiarities on Ganpati’s Day are that women 
alone eat the food offered to the god and that on that night it is 
unlucky for any one to look at the moon. If you see the moon some 
one will slander you. ‘To avoid the risk of slander a Braéhman reads 
the story of the jewel Syamantak which tells how Krishna looked 
at the moon and was falsely charged with stealing the jewel, 
and how he cleared himself of the charge. The next day, the bright 
fifth of Bhidrapad, the Seors’ or fishis’ fifth, is kept as a fast by 
aged women. On this day elderly women, whether married or 
widows, Worship seven cocoanuts, calling them the SVEN seers 
gasti, Angirass, Atri, Bh rign, Kashyap, Vasish th, and Vishvimitra, 
the seven chief stars in the Great Bear which have power to 
cleanse from sin. Brahmans are fed and presented with gifts, 
The first nine bright days of Ashvin or October-November are 
the days on which the god Venkataraman was married to his 
second wife Padmiivati, The tenth day is Dasara, These ten days 
are marked by great feasting and rejoicing. Divdli or the feast of 
lamps is held on the dark thirteenth and fourteenth of Ashvin 
or October-November. Sons-in-law are asked to dine and are 
resented with gifts, and fireworks are let off. Bali Piddva, the 
right first of Kartik or N ovember is a great feast. Numbers of lights 
are lit in houses and temples. The next day, the second, is the 
sisters’ feast when brothers visit their sisters and receive presents, 
and the third is the brother's day when sisters visit brothers and 
receive pre ents. On an uncertain day in Paush or January on 
Makar Sankrént when the sun enters the sign of Capricorn, a g: 
feast is held and sesamum seed and meer are handed among friends 
and relations. During the whole of the previous month when the 
sun is in Dhanu or the Archer, Madhvas take their breakfast at 
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sunrise. On the fourteenth of dark Mdgh or February-March comes 
Mahashivratra or Shiv's great night. “During the whole night the 
fing or emblem of Shiv is bathed with cold water. The Smarts 
fast. and the Vaishnavs feast, On the full-moon of Phalgun or 
March-. es comes the Holi feast. In the houses of the rich a cake 
called holigi, alittle cocoanut, and a sugar scorpion are burnt on a 

yecial fire. The male members of the f ily walk round the fire 

ree or four times making a noise and beating their mouths with 
their hands asif ata funeral, In the streeta the people shout impure 
songs. 

Madhvas are careful to keep the proper fasts. In the matter of 
keeping fasts Karnditak Mddhvas are stricter than Deccan Madhvas, 
and less strict than South India Madhavs. Fast days are of two 
kinds, fulland partial. The full fast days are the bright and 
dark elevenths of every month and the dark eighth of Shravan 
or August-September. The partial fast or one-meal days are the 
days immediately before and after the full fast days, except the day 
before the dark eighth of Shrévan or August-September. Other 
one-meal days are fall and new moon days, days on which the sun 
enters a new sign, and all Sundays. Those whose parent or parents 
are dead must not take a second meal on their parents’ death-days ; 
no second meal should be taken on the death-day of a chief 

iest, nor on any of the fifteen days of dark Bhdadrapad or 

eptember-October, which are allotted for offering food, cakes, and 
water to dead ancestors. All old and pions people and widows 
keep the full-fast days and eat only one regular meal on half-fast 
days. If the eleventh or fast day lasts into the twelfth the twelfth 
is kept as a second fast day and is called atirikia dvddashi or the 
empty twelfth. Again, if on either a bright ora dark twelfth the 
moon is in the mansion called Shravan that day becomes a second 
fast. When this happens to the forty-eight hours’ fast eight hours 
are added in advance, making a total of fifty-six hours during which 
nothing is eaten and only a few Se of sacred water are drunk. 
Besides these regular fasts and half-fasts some bind themselves by 
certain rules such as never to take food more than once a day. During 
the four months between the bri cht twelfth of Ashddh aad the bright 
twelfth of Kartik that is about the middle of J uly to the middle of 
November, the pious and aged do penance or rrat,  Durin g the latter 
half of Ashddh they eat only rice-water in which split pulse is boiled, 
wheat cakes, salt, clarified butter, milk, curds, and powdered pepper, 
and dry ginger or vegetables and tamarind are avoided. During the 
second month or Shravan curds are avoided, in the third month or 
Ehadrapad milk is avoided, and in the fourth month all in 
or fruits whose seeds can be split in two are avoided. Other 
penances commonly observed by pious and aged Midhvas are 
to fast strictly on the new and full moon, on the bright and 
dark elevenths, and on the day on which the moon isin Shravan, 
This is called Viehnupanchak or Vishnu’s five fasts. Again 
some strict people eat only every other day, a practice which is 
known us dharni-parni or fasting and breakfasting. Or the rule of 
alavan or saltless food, or of ekdnna or ONe-prain is kept, for a year. 
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Others keep the rule of maunavrat or meal-silence refraining from Chapter ITI. 
speaking during meals, or the at once or ekavddi service whenevery _p, nlation: 
article wanted for a meal is served before the dinner is | ii 7 
At the end of the year in which a vow of this kind has been kepp = BEA™4™% 
Brahmans are fed and presented with money, anda ceremony called 229248748. 
uddidpanor folfilling is performed. There are a few stricter and more 
| unnsualpenances. Thus in the Chdndrdyanivrat or moon-keeping 
P, er the devotee takes only one morsel of food on the first 
@ day of the moon, two morsels on the second, three on the 
third, and so on to fifteen on full-moon day. So too in the 
waning days the allowance of food varies from fourteen morsels 
on the first dark day to nothing on the no-moon day. The only 
exception to the steady waxing and waning are the two elevenths 
on neither of which is any food eaten. Another penance is a five 
days’ fast. This is called Bhishma’s Five Days’ Fast after the 
grandfather of the Pandavs. 
The chief places to which Madhvas go on pilgrimage are, in 
the Madras Preavieney: the shrines of babadscapean at Tirupati 
® in North Arkot, of Narsinha at Ahobala in Karnoul, of Krishna at 
§ Udapi in Mangalor, of Varad Raje at Kanchi or Conjiveram, of 
Kalhasteshvar at Kalastri, of Shrirém at Rimeshveram near Cape 
Comorin, and of Rangandth at Shrirang or Seringapatam in Maisur ; 
} in the Nizdm’s country Amba-Bhavani of Tuljapur; in Bombay 
Mahdbaleshvar at Gokarn in North Kanara, Mahalakshmi at 
| Kolhapur, Vithoba at Pandharpur, Banshankari in Baddmi, 
Shriram at Nasik, and Krishna at Dwirka in west Kathidwar. 
And in Bengal Vishveshvar and Bindumadhavy at Benares, 
| Krishna at Gokul, Krishna at Vrindaivan, Nardyan at Badari, 
| and Vishnou’s feet at Gaya. Some visit Tirupati in North 
Arkot and Pandharpor in Sholépur once a year, others go 
occasionally, others never go. The Midhvas have a spiritual 
teacher called guru or svami who belongs to their own sect. 
When a evimt dies some other holy Brahman of the same sect 
fills his place. The new teacher becomes an ascetic and then takes 
‘the office of teacher. Sometimes the brother or nephew of the 
deceased teacher succeeds, but never his own son. A teacher may 
® be married, but after he becomes ateacherhe never again sees his 
wife’s face. The Miidhvas believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
) soothsaying. 
Under the head of customs come the sanskirs or sacraments, 
They are of two kinds nifya or usual and naimiftik or special. 
| The sixteen usual sacraments must be performed : the performance 
of the twenty-four special sacraments is a matter of chuice. The 
sixteen sacraments are the garbhdd/dn or the conception that the 
“Woman may conceive, performed soon after the girl comes of age; 
} the punsevan or the son-giving, that the child may be a boy; the 
} anevelobhana or the non-longing, during the seventh month of 
pregnancy that the child in the womb may grow, when the juice of 
@ sacred grass is dropped down the woman’s left nostril ; the simanton- 
nayan or the carrying to the limit, in the sixth or eighth month, 
when the woman’s hair is parted down the middle, a thorn is drawn 
p 88—10 
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over her head and fixed into her hair behind; the vishnubali or 
Vishnu offering during the eighth month, to free the child from 
sin and ensure a safe birth; the jéékarm or birth ceremony 
when on the birth of the child, before the cord is cut, honey 
is dropped into its month; the ndmkarm or naming, on the 
twelfth day when also the child is cradled; the surydvelokan 
or sun-showing in the child’s third month, while she shows the 
child to the sun the mother holds a churning stick in her 
hand; the nishkraman or getting out, in the third month when 
the child is taken to a temple and well water is worshipped ; 
the upaveshan or sitting in the fifth month when the child 
first sits on the ground ; the annapréshan or bread-eating the first 
feeding on solid food in the fifth or sixth month >the chaul or 
shaving in the fourth or fifth year; the upanayan or initiation 
also called the munji from the grass Saccharam munja, the girding 
with the sacred thread in the boy’s seventh or eighth year ; the 
samdérartan or the freeing from being a Brahmachéri on the 
twelfth day after the munj; the virdhe or marriage at any time 
after the eighth year; and the svargarvohana literally heaven- 
mounting that is death. The chief of these sacraments are those at 
birth, thread-girding, marriage, puberty, pregnancy, and death, 
For her first delivery a girl goes to her parents’ house, As 
soon as she is in labour a midwife is called. If she suffers 
much old gold coins are washed in a little water and the 
water is given her to drink. When the child is born an 
ancestral re ring 1s dipped into honey and some drops of 
honey are let fall into the child’s mouth.” The navel cord is cut, 
the child is bathed, and the after-birth is put in an earthen pot 
and buried. The mother is laid on a cot oar is kept fasting during 
the rest of the day. On the third day the child is bathed, and the 
bathing water is run intoa small hole called kurtkunj made in the 
floor of the lying-in room. A woman whose husband is alive and 
who expects to become pregnant, is asked to dine for ten days, 
The bath-water hole is worshipped and food is offered to it. Tho 
babe is bathed on the fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth days. On the 
fifth day Jivii or the goddess of life is worshipped, and a 
woman whose husband is alive and who has a babe at the breast is 
asked to dine. Food is offered to the goddess and the woman is 
fed. Oneasch side of the outer door-frame of the lying-in room 
and on each side of the street door rude little firures, one head 
down the other head up, are drawn with ink op lampblack to 
scare evil spirits from the house and the room. On the seventh da 
seven women whose husbands are alive are each presented with 
seven betel leaves, seven nuts, seven cocoanuts, cups, and a little 
dry ginger powder mixed with sugar and clarified butter, This 
ceremony is called geddavillia or betel-handing, It is held ip 
honour of the child’s escape from the dangers of the fifth nj ht 
spirit Shetvi who on that night comes to carry off the child. 
Nothing is done either on the eighth or on the ninth. On the 
mother’s meals were prepared and all the cooking vessel ak 
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cleaned, worshi with flowers and redpowder, and presented 
with food. aoa is held and cakes me sent to friends and 
relations. During the first ten days, to keep evil from the 
child, two Bréhman priests read the rdtrisukta or sce ted 
prayer. On the eleventh they are fed and given money, and, onthe 
same day the child and the mother, and if it is not the first child, all 
its brothers and sisters are anointed. Besides the usnal festival 
dinner,a dish called Awgi is made by boiling rice and split Aesru 
or green gram in water. Sesamum seed, tamarind, salt, and chillies, 
are ground into a paste called chatni, and this paste and the rice 
and gram or iugi are served with the other food. Part of the Augt 
is made into ten cups and pyramid-shaped balls each ten inches 
broad. The cups are filled with oil and a wick, and lighted, and one 
cup and one pyramid are set near each of the four legs of the 
mother's cot. .A cup and a pyramid are laid on each of the four 
sides of the bath-water hole and the remaining two cups and two 
pyramids are placed on the spot where the child was born, Some 
raw rice is laid in a basket, a figure of the god Bulrém is drawn 
on the rice, and for a few minutes the child is laid on the figure in the 
idol’s room. Then the child is brought back and a churning stick 
is laid beside it. The mother rubs both her palms with oil and red- 
powder and five times stamps the wall with her hands, two pairs near 
the top of the wall, two pairs near the foot of the wall, and one pair 
about the middle of the wall. Lights are waved round the mother 
andthe babe. Betel is handed and the guests withdraw. Thoeleventh 
day ceremony is called erlu. On the twelfth a grand feast is 
held and the cradle is ornamented and worshipped. The women 
who came on the third, fifth, and seventh days are asked to dine. 
Some guggari or spiced soaked gram and a grindstone are laid 
in the cradle. In the evening the child is laid in the cradle and 
named by its father’s sister. The name-giver is presented with a 
robe and a bodice, and the women of the family give her three or 
four gentle blows on the back. 

When the child is three or four months old and begins to turn on 
one side, a feast is held and cakes called kadbus are made and 
eaten. When the child learns to fall on its face cakes of wheat flour 
called polis are made and eaten. When the child first crosses the 
threshold of a room other cakes of wheat flour called kadbus are made 
andeaten. When the child begins to press one palm on the other, 
sweet balls are made and eaten. The ears of the child are then bored 
for earrings. Ifa woman’s first born is a boy, she makes a yow 
that until her son is married, she will not eat the climbing vegetable 
called hagalkai Mumordica charantica or pass under a bower of this 
climber, or eat boiled rice served from a bamboo basket, or from 
an earthen pot, or eat the relish called sdr that is tamarind boiled with 
water and condiments and seasoned, or eat from a plantain leaf whose 
top is not cut, or cross a stream in which rice has been washed, or wear 
4 green bodice robe or bangles, or ride ina green litter or carriage, 
or sit on a three-legged stool or chair. During the marriage, the 
boy’s mother-in-law makes his mother break her vow, and presents 

her with a gold bangle called the karlibali which is a star or 
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circular saw-shaped ornament. In return the boy’s mother fastens 
a gold hagalkat truit Mumordica charantica to one of her daughter- 
in-law’s necklaces, to make over to her the duty of keeping these 
roles until her son gets married. 

Eight is the usual age for a boy’s thread-girding. The 
months Migh or February-March, Filgin or March-April, 
Qhaitra or April-May, Vaishakh or May-June, and Jyesht or 
June-July, that is the season from mid-February to mid-July, is 
the right time for thread-girding. In any one of these months 
the astrologer chooses a lucky day paying special attention to the 
month in which, the constellation under which, and the hour of the 
day at which, the boy was born, A few days before the ceremony 
the house is cleaned and whitewashed and a porch is raised in front 
of the house, and its posts are ornamented with plantain trees, 
mango twigs, and flowers. On the western side of the shed an 
altar is raised facing east. Red-marked invitation letters are sent 
to friends and kinspeople. Two or three days before the chosen day 
Brihmans are fed in honour of the family gods or kuldevidas, the 
village or local gods called grimdevtds, and the special or chosen 
gods called ishtadertas. A day before the lucky day comes the 
ashtavarga or eight-people ceremonies, Lighted lamps are laid in a 
plate contammg water mixed with turmeric and lime, and two 
married women wave the plate round the family gods. Then the 
boy, his parents, and their nearest relations are made to sit 
on a carpet in a line, their bodies sare rubbed with oil, and 
the plates with the lighted lamps in them are waved round 
their faces. Next the party are taken tothe shed or to a bathin 
room, Where they are rubbed with tarmerie and oil and bathed, anc 
lighted lamps are again waved round their faces. Next Ganpati or 
Ganesh, and the Mdtritas or Mothers are wicshipeed? and 
Punyahedchan or the holy-day blessing ceremony is performed, 
and near relations give presents to the boy and his parents. 
After this twenty-seven betelnuts representing the Méandis 
or joy-bringing guardians and six betelnuts representing the 
booth-guardians or mandap-deviags are placed in a winnowing 
fan aud worshipped with flowers and redpowder. The winnowing 
fan is carried into the house and laid in the family god-room. 
Brihman men and women are fed and presented with money. 
Barly next day at the boy’s house musicians begin to play, ands 
Brahman astrologer comes, sets up his water-clock, and sits 
watching it. The boy 18 anointed with oil and turmeric and 
bathed. A barber is called and the boy is shaved leaving three 
locks if he belongs to the Rigved, and five locks if he belongs to the 
Yajurved. The boy is again bathed and taken to the dining hall, 
Boys called battus who have been girt with the sacred thread but are 
not yet married, are seated in a row and served with food. They eat 
and the boy’s mother sitting in front of the boys and setting her 
son on her lap feeds him and herself eats from the same plate, 
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This is called métrublojan or the mother’s meal. It is the last 
time when the boy and his mother eat from the same plate. As 
soon as the mother’s meal is over, the boy is taken to the barber 
who shaves all the locks that were left on his head except the 
top-knot. The boy is bathed and is seated on a low wooden stool 
which is set on the altar; and his father and mother sit on either 
side. The chief priest, the Brahman astrologer, and other 
Brahmans chant the mangaldshtaks or eight luck-giving hymns. 
When the lucky moment comes the Brahmans cease chanting, the 
musicians raise a crash of sound, the guests clap their hands, and 
the Brahman priests and guests throw red rice over the boy. 
The chief priest kindles a sacred fire on the altar and throws into 
the fire offerings of clarified butter, sesamum, and seven woods. 
The priest winds three folds of yellow cotton thread round the 
boy’s waist, and gives him a loincloth or langoti about-three inches 
broad and two feet long. The boy takes a sacred thread and a 
copper or silver com and dipping them in water gives them to 
the priest. The poss formally girds the boy with the sacred 
thread one pa which rests on the boy’s left shoulder and the 
rest falls below the right arm. The boy is either given a deer’s 
skin to wear or, as is more usual, a piece of deer skin is tied to his 
sacred thread and a palas or Butea Frcintona staff is placed in his 
hand. Money presents are made to Brahman priests, and cocoanuts, 
betelnuts and leaves, flowers, and perfumes are handed among the 
guests. At noon the boy is made to say his médhydnha sandhya 
or midday prayers, and in the evening he is made to repeat his 
siyam sandhya or evening prayer. in the evening, offerings of 
sesamum-seed and clarified butter are thrown in the sacred fire 
which was kindled in the morning and rice is boiled on the 
fire. Part of the boiled rice is offered to the fire and the rest is 
eaten with milk by three Brahmans. The eating of this rice is 
believed to carry the sins of the boy into the body of the eater. 
Brahmans will not run the risk unless they are well paid for it. 
The mother of the boy comes and stands before him near the altar, 
The boy says to her Bhavati bhiksham dehi or Be pleased to give alms, 
and holds a cloth wallet before her. The mother blesses him and 
throws into his wallet some rice, frait, and asmall gold coin. This 
mother’s gift is worth more than anything the boy will earn to the 
end of his life. The boy’s father next steps forward and the boy 
repeats to him the words he addressed to his mother, and holds out 
his wallet. ‘he father throws rice, fruit,anda gold or silver coin 
into the wallet and retires, friends and kinspeople go to the boy 
in turn, each is asked to give alms, and each drops rice and silver 
coins into the wallet. Next the twenty-seven thread-girding or 





The substance of the hymna is; ‘Sun moon and apron signa of the zodiac, 
stars that lie near the path of the moon, and all constellations an gods of the sky 
and earth and Leeper yee all quarters of heaven, do ye bleas this boy and give him 
life, learning, and well-being." 

?The seven woods ore oe ako Butea frondosa, askeath Ficus religiosa, wnbar 
Ficus glomerata, Mair Mimosa catechu, rvi Calotropis gigantea, aghdda Achyranthes 
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munj deities and the six booth deities are worshipped and food is 
offered to them, and Brihmans and friends and kinspeople are 
feasted. Before the Brihmans have begun to eat, the boy goes to 
several of them with a small plate and says, Bhavali bhiksham 
dehi or Be pleased to give alms, and esch lays a morsel of food in 
the plate. When he has collected some food-gifts the boy lays the 
late before him and sits on a low wooden stool. When the 
réhmans have begun to eat, the fiseiy Al pts comes and sits near 
the boy and teaches him the prayer to be said and the rites to be 
performed before partaking of food. He eats a little of the 
cooked rice which was given him by the Brihmans and then takes 
his usual meal. This completes the first day’s ceremonies. On the 
second, third, and fourth days the boy is taught to say bis morning 
midday and evening prayers, and is made to worship the sacred 
fire which is kindled on the first day. The twenty-seven deities 
called ndndis and the six booth deities called mandap-dertas are 
daily worshipped and food is offered tothem. For four days several 
Brahmans are feasted every day, from each of whom the boy begs food 
as on the first day, eats a part of it, and then takes his usual meals. 
On the fifth day the last ceremony of the munj or thread-girding 
which is called the medha-janan or mind-giving is performed. In 
the booth near the altar a small square earthen mound is raised, and 
in the centre of the mound a palas branch or twig is planted. The 
boy Yea water round the plant, prays to Savitri the goddess of 
mind, and offers her food. The thread-girding nandis and the booth- 
guardians are then asked to withdraw. The guardians ara 
dismissed by throwing rice on the winnowing fan in which they are 
placed and they are asked to come back to the next thread-girding. 
The boy is dressed in fine clothes, and is decked with ornaments and 
is taken in procession with music toa temple in the village, where 
he worships the idol and returns home. On the eighth, fifteenth, 
and thirteenth days good dinners are given to the boy and other 
members of the family and lighted lamps are set in a plate filled 
with red-coloured water and are waved round the boy’s face by two 
married women. : | 
Boys are married between eight and twenty, and girls between 
four and eleven. In return for large sums of money girls of ten 
are occasionally given to men of sixty or seventy. The offer of 
marriage comes from the girl’s parents who send her horoscope 
to the boy’s honse. The horoscopes are shown to an astrologer 
who says whether they agree, If the astrologer declares against 
a& marriage, nothing further is done. If he declares for the 
marriage, the parents of the bride and bridegroom settle the 
dowry or vardakshina and the presents or taropehar to be made 
to the bridegroom by the bride’s father; and the value of the silver 
and gold ornaments and clothes to be given by the bridegroom’s 
father; also the presents in clothes or money to be given by the 
bridegroom's party to the bride's parents, sisters, or brothers, to the 
bride’s family priest or purohit, to the village astrologer, to the 
mathidhikert or monastery-agent who comes yearly fora sabseri ption, 
and to the katt or hereditary agent of the local scdmi orlord. 'The 
corresponding presents to be given by the bride’s family are always 
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double those given by the bridegroom's family. Daring the 
marriage one of the bridegroom’s sisters is chosen to be his 
kalasgitti or best maid ; she must always sit on his right side during 
the religions part of the marriage ceremony. If she is not under 
ten, some one under ten acts for her, So also one of the bride's 
sisters becomes her kalasgiiti or best maid, and must always sit on 
her right side. During the marriage great honours are paid to the 
bride’s and bridegroom's best maids and handsome presents are given 
them. When the presentsare settled, two copies of written agreements 
are prepared and signed by both parties and, before Vishnu Brahmans 
and other witnesses, are marked with kunku or redpowder and 
clarified butter. The bride’s father hands one of the agreements 
with betel to the bridegroom’s father, and he makes over the other 
proce with betel to the bride’s father, Presents are given to 
Brahmans, betel flowers and perfumes are handed, and the gnests 





withdraw. Both parties are now bound to carry out the wedding, 
Soon after some of the bride’s and bridegroom's relations and 
friends hold a gadagnur or water-pot ceremony. An earthen pot or 
Kalash is filled with water and set in a suitable place in the rise 
If it is in the bride’s house, the bridegroom and his parents, and if 
it isin the bridegroom’s house the bride and her parents are called. 
When they come, they are anointed with turmeric, oil, and warm 
water, and all worship the waterpot, After the waterpot has been 
worshipped, a dinner is given, and before the guests leave, the bride 
or the bridegroom is presented with clothes. Several such enter. 
tainments are given by friends and relations, 

When the time for the wedding draws near, after the astrologers 
have named a good day, the first thing at both the bride's and the 
bridegroom’s is to hold. the sajjigi muhurt or the preparatory lacky- 
moment ceremony by | ring cakes of coarse wheat flour and 
feeding a few Brahmans and their wives. The next thing is to give 
a dinner in honour of the family gods called deva-samarddhana or 
propitiation of the gods. Two or three days before the wedding, 
both at the house of the bride and of the bridegroom, large 
booths are built. The booths are lined with sheets of white or coloured 
cloth and the ceiling and posts of the booths are decked with many 
mango leaves. At the bride’s house in the western side of the booth 
facing east, an altar about six feet square and one foot high is raised, 
and at its western edge is built a wall about six inches thick 
and two feet high. The wall is whitewashed and dingonal lines 
in redpowder sre drawn over it with a circle representing the 
sun, and a crescent representing the moon, and on the middle of the 
wall the name of the god Vyankatesh or the words Shri Lakshmi 
Vyankatesh Prasanna that is Oh laksmi, Vyankatesh, be pleased, 
are written in redlead. Next, at the houses of both the bride 
and bridegroom the marriage gods are installed and the worship of 
Ganpati, Punydhavachan, and Matrikas is gone through, and, to 
appease the spirits of dead ancestors, the nandi shraddh 
- ceremony is performed. The bride and bridegroom are anointed with 
turmeric and oil, bathed in warm water, and their brows marked 
with redpowder or kunku, Five women, whose husbands parents 
and parents-in-law are alive, are chosen to be hettalgorierus that is 
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bridesmaids, It is their duty to paint with white and red-wash level 
upright and cross lines on the stone mortars and woolen pestles and 
rindstones. They pound wheat in the striped mortar and grind 
it in the striped grindstone. The flour of this ground wheat is 
mixed with water, an image of the elephant god Ganapati is made of 
the mixture, and itis worshipped by the women. This rite is called the 
varalakki and 1s pectoemed both in the bride’s and bridegroom's 
houses. After the wheat Ganpati has been made and worshipped, all 
the women of the family whose husbands are alive and the bride or 
bridegroom, as the case may be, sit close together on wooden boards. 
A thread is wound five times round the group, and they rab their 
bodies with oil and turmeric, and bathe in warm water. This is 
called the surgi bathing. Aday or two after the thread encircling, 
generally on the day before the wedding day, comes the simant»nuyan 
or boundary-worship of the bridegroom. If, as is generally the 
ease, the bridegroom belongs to another village, when he reaches the 
border of the girl’s village the bride’s parents come to meet him. 
The mother pours water over his feet, and the father washes his 
feet, and the father and mother together wipe them. Sandal paste 
orgundh and other perfumes are rabbed on the bridegroom's body, 
flower garlands are thrown round his neck, and he is presented with 
a turban and other clothes. Two or more married women wave 4 
plate with red water and a pair of inch-high lighted lamps round 
the face of the bridegroom.! When the lamps have been waved 
round the bridegroom's face, a cocoanut is placed in his hands and 
with the keenest joy, with music, fireworks, and dancing girls the 
bride’s parents lead him and his party to a house which has been 
made ready for them. All this time the bride keeps close in her 
parent’s house. A good dinner known as the rvthvat or refreshment 
18 cooked at the bride’s, and carried and served at the bridegroom's 
lodging. In the same evening, an hour before the time fixed for 
the wedding, the bridegroom, richly dressed and on a_ richly 
harnessed horse with music and dancing, is led to the bride’s, 
When they reach the bride's marriage booth the music censes till 
the wedding moment, but the dancing girle keep dancing. The 
parents of the bride and bridegroom meet, and the two family 
priests thrice call aloud the genealogy of the bride and 
bridegroom for four generations back and their family stocks. 
The bride's father formally promises to give his daughter to the 
bridegroom, and as he makes the promise, ties a turmeric root, 
betel, and rice, firmly in a corner of the bridegroom’s shoulder- 
cloth. Then the bridegroom’s father promises to take the girl 
for his son, and as he promises ties turmeric, betel, and rice, in the 
bride’s father’s shouldercloth., While the geneslogy is being 
recited and the promises are being made, the astrologer is looking 





' Care is taken to have at least two lamp-wavera, One lamp and one lamp-waver 
a % a eyes 
2 The proclamation or bans run: The great-grandson of A of the family of 
vam at uae qrandacn of 5, the son of me the bridegroom D, now nucdoe Ala tacvonee 
R00 tates in Mar the great-granddaughter of FE of the family of Kashyap 
Sho granddanghitor oF tee sone aa Ee ote the Eaaily of Kashyap, 
of Lakehrai, th wits of Vader = ’ eal H, who is, under the fayour 
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at his water-clock and watching the approach of the lacky moment. 
About five minutes before the moment the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom worship the water-clock wick 1 redpowder, rice, and 
flowers, and make presents to the astrologer. The bride and bride- 
som are led to the marriage altar and two men hold a cloth 

tween them. At the lucky moment the cloth is drawn aside, 
the bride and bridegroom throw a fow grains of red rice on each 
other's heads, and for the first time see each other's faces. At 
this instant the whole company throw grains of red rice on 
the newly married couple, guns are fired, and music is played. All 
the priests present recite the eight Sanskrit hymns which form tho 
marriage service called manaldshtak or the eight lucky hymns, 
While the hymns are bemg chanted, the bridegroom draws a gold 

edding ring called madiungara over the fourth finger of the bride's 
right hand, and the bride draws a second gold wedding ring over 
the fourth finger of the bridegroom’s right hand. The bridegroom 
ties round the bride’s neck the lucky thread or mangalsutra, which 
consists of a gold cup and some black glass beads strung together b 
a dancing girl. While the bridegroom is fastening the nec thread, 
his mother leaves the house, for it is believed that by tying the 
wedding thread the luck in her mother-in-law’s weddine thread 
passes to the bride. 

The priest then kindles a sacred fire on the altar and clarified 
butter and parched grains or laja are thrown into the fire. The 
married couple walk thrice round the fire. A stone called ashma 
or the spirit is kept near the fire, and, at each turn, as the bride 
followed by the scene draws near the stone, she stops and 
stands on the stone until the priest finishes repeating a sacred 
hymn. Next the small star in the tail of the Great Bear or Seven 
Seers, called Arundhati, is shown to them to bring them long life 
and prosperity.! Seven heaps of rice are made on the altar and a 
tetitnat ts placed on each of the heaps. The priest repeats a verse 
and the bridegroom lifting the bride’s right foot sets it on the first 
heap. ‘The priest repeats another verse and the bridegroom lifting 
the bride’s right foot sets it on the next hea », and this is repeated five 
times more. This ceremony is called saptapadi or the Seven i 
Whenthe seven steps havebcen taken, the marriageiscomplete. The 
priest blesses the married couple and two or more married women 
wave lighted lamps round the faces of the bride and Eaegrom 
A dinner is given and festivities are kept up for four days during 
which Brahmans are fed and presents are given. At these marriag: 
dinners five or more plantain leaf dishes are served touching each 
other and the bride and bridegroom with their mothers and sisters 
sit close to each other and dina together. Before beginning to eat 
the bride’s mother brings silver plates filled with wedding cakes 
and other dainties and serves them. However excellent the dishes, 
@the bridegroom’s mother is bound to keep grambling. The dinner is 


@ | Arundhati was the wife of Vashishth one of the seven great Hindu sages. The 
me of the other sages are Atri, Bhiradvaj, Gautama, Kishyap, Vishvamitra, and 
dmidev, All these have been deified by the Hindus and raised to the stars. 
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poor, her share has been forgotten, and she is starving of hunger. 
On the fourth day three-cornered pieces of paper with flowers ed 
béshing or brow-horns are tied to the brows of the bridegroom and 
bride. Wearing these marriage crowns they go toa temple, pay 
their devotions to the god, and return home. On the fourth night 
of the marriage the bridegroom dresses himself and about three in 
the morning rans off to his own house with some valuable article 
belonging to the bride’s family. The bride's people go and bring 
him back. Next day the bride’s mother richly dressed raises on 
her head a plate with red water, a pair of inch-high lamps and 
flowers, and carries it from the middle of the house to the god-room, 
and brings it back to the middle of the house. When she carries the 
water and lamps, her brother holds across her head a drawn sword 
witha lemon fixed in its point. ‘This is called sindopa horona or 
carrying the red water plate, In return for performing this ceremony 
the bridegroom’s mother presents the bride's mother with a robe and 
bodice. After the red water and lamp have been carried the bride- 
groom, his father and mother, and other members of his family, are 
made to sitinaline. The bride’s father brings a square basket, 
some red coloured liquid, and a bodice. For a few seconds, he seats 
the bride in the lap ofeach person in the row, holds the basket 
over the head of each person while the bride is sitting on his 
or her lap, and each time pours a little of the coloured water into 
the basket. Through the holes in the basket the coloured water 
drops on the heads of those over whom the basket is held. While 
he holds the basket the bride’s father says in Sanskrit, ‘I have 
cared for this girl like a son until she is eight years old; I now 
make her over to you for the use of your son (or brother). Guard her 
like a friend” When the bride's father has finished addressing all 
he bursts into a lond cry, mourning that his daughter has passed 
out of his charge. Some fathers so thoroughly loose self-control 
that they have to be taken away by force. Then the bridegroom's 
party take the bride with them to their house with great rejoicing. 
On the fifth day the bride’s party give a great feast called the 
mavant to Brahmans and to the bridegroom's party. On the sixth 
day, the bridegroom’s party give a return feast to the bride’s party 
called the mari mavani dinner. On the seventh day after the morning 
meal the bridegroom and his party set off for their village. In the 
evening of the same day Gondhalis are called and made to dance 
in honour of Amba Bhavdni or some other family goddess.' On 
Dasara, Divéli, and other feasts the bride’s family sends for the 
bridegroom and gives him a rich dinner and a present of clothes, 
On other days the bridegroom's family does the same to the bride, 
When a girl comes of age, friends and relations are told and 
the bridegroom's friends drench him with red water. The virl 
is made to sit in an ornamental shed and three days are spent in 
rejoicing. During these three days the bride’s friends and relations 
bring her presents of cooked food. On the fourth day all are 
entertained at a great dinner. On the fifth the bride is feasted at 





1 Details are given under the account of Gondhalgars. 
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the bridegroom’s house and they retire together. This is called the 
phalashobhan or rare neschi Next day the bride's father gives 
a Saat entertainment, which is called the marindandala or the 
following day’s entertainment. The bride’s party go to their 
houses and the ceremony ends, Afterwards during each monthly 























does not come into the house or touch any furniture or grain. Mon 
and women, especially pious men and women, will not look at 
a woman during her monthly sickness. If they chance to see her 
or even to hear her voice they bathe, worship their gods, or take 
food. When all have dined some one takes food to the sick woman 
and leaves it in the outer shed or courtyard where the woman eats 
it. Inthe three days during which her sickness lasts, a woman is 
forbidden to bathe, change her clothes, or touch any one else, or even 
to speak with another woman in her courses, On the fourth day 
she bathes and comes into the house, but does not cook, go into the 
god-room, or touch any furniture ora child in arms. On the fifth day 
after anointing herself the woman is free to lead her ordinary life. 
After a woman becomes aged, which penerally happens when she is 
about forty-eight, every year, on the bright fifth of Bhddrapad or 
September, a day known as Rishipanchami or the Scer’s Fifth, sho 
| worships/the seven sages that is the seven stars in the Great Bear, 
his cerbmony makes a woman perfectly clean. She will not speak 
‘t a woman in her monthly sickness, or look at her or hear her 
voice of even hear her spoken of. 
Juming the first and second months of a woman’s first pregnancy 
igg 1s done.’ In the third month she is secretly given a new 
greey bodice and a good dinner. This is called chorcholi (M.) or 
ieusha (K.) that is the secret bodice, In the fourth month any 
da woman longs for is given her, and in the fifth month a yellow 
robe \and bodice are publicly given her, she is decked with buds 
not with blown flowors and feasted. Nothing is done in the sixth 
month. In the seventh month she is given a green robe and 
| bodice and a good dinner. In the eighth month the ceremony of 
passing a thorn to the end of the braid of hair is held with much show, 
Nothing is done in the ninth month. On several occasions between 
® the fifth and ninth months of a woman’s pregnancy, she is anointed, 
} ornamented, richly dressed, perfumed, and decked with flowers. 
) She is sometimes dressed like a Muhammadan woman, sometimes like 
a Lingéyat woman, and sometimes like a Mérwdri or Vani or some 
ér caste woman. She is sometimes dressed in a red robe and a 
| black bodice and feasted at six in the morning; ina black robe 
} and a red bodice and feasted at noon; in ared gold-edged robe and 
yellow bodice and feasted in the evening; in a dark robe and white 
bodice and feasted at midnight; or in a white robe and a red bodice 
and feasted by moonlight, 
,, When the sick is on the point of death, he is, if possible, shaved, 
ifnot, he is bathed and wiped dry. The sect-marks are painted 


al 


' In the case of a woman who has had several children the seventh and eighth 
month ceremonies are dispensed with, 





sickness, the girl sits outside of the house or in the back-yard, and 
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with white earth or gopichandan and the body is stamped with the 


shrimudra seals, the chakra or discus and the shankh or conch-shell. 
No sandal or redpowder brow-marks are puton. He is laid on a 
clean mattress which is spread near the door in the women’s room 
or central hall on a spot which is cowdunged, and strewn with 
blades of the sacred darbh grass. When he is laid down he is made 
to sip a few drops of the panchagadvya or five cow-gifts, urine, dang 
milk, curds, me clarified butter. To take away his smaller sins 
he is also made to give to Brahmans a cow and some money. The 
more deadly sins, murder, cow-killing, and spirit-drinking, cannot 
be cleansed. Some Bréhmans sit by reading aloud some religious 
book, and relations 3 fre the name of the god Vishnu in the dying 
man’s ears. When life is gone, the women raise a ery, the boc 

washed, and the shrimudra marks are made on the forehead, armas, 
and chest. A bamboo and grass bier is made, two earthen pots are 
brought, and fire is consecrated arid ) ee in one of the pots, 
The body is stripped of its clothes an laid on the bier. A new 
cloth is brought and from one end a piece about two inches broad 
called the vasna or cloth is torn. This shrond-end is knotted 
in the middle and its ends are tied together and worn round the 
chief mourner’s neck. The rest of the new cloth is wrapped round 
the body, and a cord is passed round the cloth, the hod, and the 
bier to keep the whole together. When the bier is ready two stones 
are picked up, one of which is laid under part of the twine tied round 
the body, and the twine is cut with the hk stone. The lower stone 
is thrown away and the upper stone is supposed to be possessed with 
the spirit of the dead. Then four bearers, over whom somo hymns have 
been said, lift the bier on their shoulders, The chief mourner walks in 
front holding the earthen fire-pot and with the cloth or vasna, tied 
round his neck. About half-way to the burnin ground the bier is set 
down and the chief mourner drops into the dead mouth a few grains of 
sesamum and afew drops of water. The bearers change places those 
in front going behind and those behind coming in front, and in this 
way the bier is carried to the burning ground. At the burnin 
ground three small holes are made in the ground and three sinall 
pieces of gold, a few sesamum seeds, and a few blades of the sacred 
darbh grass are put into the holes and over them the pile is raised. 
Camphor, sandalwood and perfumes are laid on the pile, ‘The 
body is placed on it with the head towards the south, After 
hymns have been repeated by a Bréhman priest, the son sets fire to 
the pile near the head, then near the legs, and lastly near the chest. 
He fills with water the second of the two earthen pots, which were 
bought soon after the death, makes a hole in the pot with the 
point of the life-stone, and taking the pot on his shoulder walles three 
times round the pile with his left hand towards it at each turn 
piercmg a fresh hole. At the end of the third round he stands near 
the head of the corpse with his back towards it and his face towards 
the south and throws the pot over his shoulder on the grouud. Ags 
the pot smashes he strikes the back of his right hand on his mouth 
and cries aloud. The funeral party then return home. On their 
way the chief mourner thrice throws a stone back over his 
shoulder. If the deceased died on an unlucky day, with the 
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body are burnt four men of dough, one of which is placed near the Chapter ITI. 
head, the second and third near the hands, and the fourth near Population. 
the feet. Children under three are generally buried. An ascetic, ap i 
whatever his age, is buried. The body is placed sitting ina pit, § BesHMans. 
a large quantity of salt and mustard are thrown in, and the hole is -D#84sTus. 
filled. A holy layman, who is not an ascetic, but has kept the 
sacred fire always alight, is not carried on a bier, but placed on @ 
cart decked with leaves and flowers, and drawn by men and bullocks 
to the burning ground and there burnt as in ordinary cases, In 
the house of mourning, if the dead has lefta son, on his return from 
the burning ground, the chief mourner, in the floor of the women’s 
hall close to where the body was laid, digs a hole about a foot deep 
and keeps a lamp burning in the hole day and night for ten days. 
The sigan or rasna and the life-stone are laid near the light. 
Close to the hole about a foot from the ground a nail is driven into 
the wall and two threads are let down from the nail into two small 
earthen vessels, the one with water the other with milk. During 
the next ten days, before he begins his meals, the chief mourner 
carries a morsel of cooked rice from his dish, and lays it before the 
life-stone, pours water on it, and throws the water on the house-top. 
On the first, third, fifth, and seventh days after a death, the chief 
mourngr fastens the shroud-strip or vasna round his neck, holds 
if¢-stone in his right hand, and goes to the burning ground. The 
‘ny bones are gathered from the ashes of the funeral pile, washed 
purified by sprinkling cow’s urine on them, and the whole 
Be ashes are thrown into a pond or other water. A hundred 
tgiull of water are poured on the spot where the body was burnt, 
ncy then a three-cornered mound is raised. The chief mourner 
itqon the north side of the triangle with his faco towards its 
basp. The life-stone is set in the middle of the mound. A 
second stone an Hace Rudra the destroyer is set in the eastern 
corner, and a third stone representing Yam the god of death is set 
in the western corner. Small earthen vessels about an inch high 
and three inches round with covers on them and large and small 
ags are set before the three stones. A few sesamum seeds, a few 
grains of yellow rice and gram, a cotton thread and a pair of dough 
/ shoes are laid before the three stones. This ceremony is called 
the astht sanchayan shriddha or the bene-gathering ceremony. 
_ The burnt bones are then put into an earthen pot, which is carried 
to some sacred river and thrown into it. From the first to the 
tenth day after the death the chief mourner goes out of the village 
to some temple or other clean place, with the shroud-strip or vasna 
round his neck and the life-stone in his hand and setting the 
life-stone on the ground, on the first third fifth seventh and ninth 
days, lays before it a ball of cooked rice or dough, some sesamum 
eds, and some water, and returns home. On the tenth day the 
ceremony held on the bone-gathering day is repeated. On the 
eleventh day comes the vrishotsarga or pees? ceremony, 
when the chiet mourner holding the tail of a bull in his left hand, 
and water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed in his right hand, says 
‘I set this bull at liberty in the name of the deceased, may it save 
/ him,’ and throws the water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed on the 
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round. Then comes the ekahi or first pure day sacrifice. After 
Gist funcral rites are performed in honour of the Vasugan or the band 
of Vasus, Rudragan or the band of Rudras, and Shodashagan 
or the band of sixteen deities. Im honour of the Vasugan eight, 
in honour of the Rudragan eleven, and in honour of Shodashagan 
sixteen Brahmans are called, their feet are washed, they are fed, 
and money is given them. A man who cannot feed so many 
Bréhmans lays eight, eleven, and sixteen pebbles m rows, sets & 
little rice and dough before them, bows before them, and throws 
them away. On the twelfth comes the sapind shrdddh or the ball- 
uniting ceremony, Six Brahmans are asked to dine. Three round 
balls of boiled rice are made to represent the great-grandfather, 
the grandfather, and the father of the dead; and a long oblong ball 
to represent the dead. Several hymns are repeated, the long ball 
is cut in three and each of the three parts is mixed into one of the 
three round balls as a sign that the dead has been gathered to his 
fathers. From this day the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
of the mourner are alone reckoned his immediate ancestors. His 
great-creat-grandfather, by offering a ball of flour instead of mice 
called the heaven-opening or svarga pdtheya, is raised from bemg 
one of the immediate ancestors. On the thirteenth the chief mourner 
performs certain religious ceremonies outside of the town and 
comes home. A pestle is set in the front yard, and he is made to 
sit on it with his back to the house, when some one of the family 
pours from behind oil and warm water over his head. He comes 
into the house, bathes, sips a few drops of the five cow-gifts, pee on 
a new thread, and worships Ganpati. When the worship of | apes 
is over, one of the married women of the family waves a one-wicked 
lamp round the chief mourner’s face. The ceremony ends with a 
dinner to Brihmans. During the first thirteen days after a death 
the members of the family eat nothing sweet and do not worshi 
their house gods. On the fourteenth sweet food is cooked and 
eaten by all. During the first year after a death in every month 
on the new-moon day, and on the lunar day on which the death 
happened, a memorial ceremony or mind-rite is held. After the firat 
year during the lifetime of any son of the deceased the death-day 
is marked by keeping his anniversary every year in the dark half of» 
Bhidrapad or September. For ungirt boys and unwed girls no 
mind-rites or shriddhs are performed. The only ceremony in the case 
of an ascetic is on the first day. All Brihmans are careful to 
hold memorial services in honour of their parents and other family 
elders, as well as in honour of their more respected chief priests. 
The dark half of Bhdédrapad or September-October by Brahmans 
called pakshamds or the spirit-month and by Marithis mahal a 
corruption of mahalaya a sanctuary or -place of refuge, is set apart 
for offering funeral cakes, balls, and water to the spirits of the dead. 
On the day in dark Bhidrapad which corresponds to a male 
parent’s death-day, the mourner offers funeral balls, cakes, and water 
to the spirit of the dead and feeds two or more Brahmans. This is 
in addition to the memorial service on the yearly death-day. In the 
case of a mother or of female ancestors the death-day is alone 
observed. No service is held on the mahdl that is the lunar day in 
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dark Bhadrapad which corresponds to the lunar day in which the 
death took place. Mothers and female ancestors who died before 
their Lashands: besides the yearly death-day, are honoured with a 
special service on the dark ninth of Bhddrapad or September- 
October which is known as the avidhavinavami or the unwidowed 
ninth. On this day the chief mourner calls two or more Brihmans 
and two or more widowed women, feeds them, and gives them 
clothes and money. Funeral balls, cakes, water, tarmeric, and red- 
powder are offered to the spirit of the dead. On the fifteenth of 
fark Bhidrapad or September -October balls, cakes, and water are 
offered to the spirits of all the elders and two or more Brahmans 
are fed. This is done by every Bradhman whose father is dead. 

To find the proper day and hour for holding mind or mahal feasta, 
several puzzling calculations have to be made. The solar day 
begins at sunrise and ends at the next sunrise. This is not the 
case with lunar days. The time taken by the moon to go round 
the earth is divided into thirty tithis or lunar days. These days 
are numbered from one to fifteen during the first or bright half of 
the moon, and again from one to fifteen during the second or dark 
half of the moon. On account of the different positions of the moon 
with regard to the earth the length of the lunar days varies. At 
the same time for social and festival purposes the date of the 
lunar day or the age of the moon at sunrise on any solar day is 
held to be the lunar date of the day, though the lunar day may not 
actually begin till some time after sunrise. Thus if at sunrise on 
Sunday the first of January the lunar day was the bright fifth, 
though the sixth lanar day may begin within an hour after sunrise 
the whole day until sunrise on Monday, for social and festival 
ee he is the bright fifth. The bright sixth begins with sunrise on 

onday. If thesixth lunar day has been completed and the seventh 
has berun before sunrise on Monday, the sixth lunar day is dropped 
and Monday is called the bright seventh. On the other hand if, as 
happens about once a month, the same lunar day is ranning both at 
Sunday and Monday sunrise both of those days are counted as the 
bright fifth. This rule applies for social and festival but not for 
funeral purposes. For funeral purposes supposing sunrise on Sunday 
the Ist of January fell on the bright fifth of the moon and the bright 
sixth began at eight in the morning, if a man dies between sunrise 
and eight, he is held to have died on Sunday the bright fifth, and 
the bright fifth is his death-day. If he dies after eight his death- 
day is the bright sixth. Memorial services should be performed 
between 1-13 and 3-36 in the afternoon which is called the 
aparanhakal or afternoon time.' If thedunar death-day is not current 
but begins soon after and lasts till the next afternoon the service 
should be put off till the next afternoon. If, which rarely happens, 





1The solar day ia divided into five times or bile each six ghathes of twenty-four 
minutes that is a space of two hours and twenty-four minutes. The first time from 
6 to 8-24 a.m. is called prdfaAbdl or firet time, the second time from 8-25 to 10-45 
A.M. is Le, ig or joing time, the third time from 10-49 a.m. to 1-12 rom. is 
midhyanholdl or noon, the fourth time from 1-13 to 3-36 p.m. ia apardadabdl or 
afternoon, and the fifth time from 3-37 to 6 r.m. sdyanhil or evening time. 
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the lunar death day ends before the next afternoon the service 
should be held the day before. No service is held for an ascetic 
either on the corresponding lunar day of dark Bhadrapada or on 
All Saints’ Day on the Bhadrapad no-moon. A layman's dee 
is called his shraddh or anniversary day, the lunar day of dark 
Bhaidrapada or September-October ag mt to his death-day 
is called his rakek or fortnightly day. An ascetic’s death-day is 
called his punya tithi or holy-day. An ascetic’s memorial rite must 
be performed during the afternoon of the solar day at whose sunrise 
his lunar death-day was current. 

A birth or a death makes a family impure for ten days. During 
the ten unclean days they perform no religious ceremonies, do not 
go into the god-room, or touch the furniture in the house, or any of 
iheir friends, or cook food. During those days men and widows 
make their brow-marks only of white earth and black charcoal 
without sandal- or redpowder. Married women use neither 
turmeric nor redpowder. Nothing sweet is eaten. Should the 
death-days of their parents or other relations fall during the ten days 
of uncleanness, they are not kept, but they keep them on the day 
they become pure. So long as they are impure they neither give nor 
receive anything in charity, or stu y: or teach religious books. On 
the day they become pure, they bathe, sip a few drops of cow's urine, 
and eat sweets, and the men change their sacred thread. Ifa birth 
or death takes place in a family several degrees removed from the 
common ancestor, the ae ed lasts only three days, a day and 
a half, or half a day according to the distance of the lie If the 
relationship is very remote, they bathe on hearing the news of the 
death and are pure. Ifa person not related to the family in which 
a birth or death has taken place touches a person in mourning he 
baths and is pure. Until he bathes he can neither eat nor drink. 

When Madhvas meet before meals one asks the other “Are you 
up ?’; the other answers ‘Tam, are you?’ If Madhvas meet after 
the dinner hour one asks ‘Have you dined?’; the other 
answers ‘ Yes, have you? ’ 

In their houses young women are so closely guarded by mothers 
and sisters-in-law that they dare not speak even with female 
visitors. But when the young women go to draw water, they 
speak freely with their friends and tell other women all that goes 
on in their houses. They send messages to their parents, 
sisters, and brothers, without the knowledge of their husbands, 
mothers, or sisters-in-law and with a strict caution not to let their 
husband’s people know. A Madhva, if he chooses, may marry the 
sister or sisters of his wife either during her life or after her death. 
On the other hand women are not allowed to marry their husbands’ 
brothers, either during their first husband's life, or after his death, 
It is characteristic of the people of Dharwar, high castes and low 
castes alike, never to give a straight answer but as far as possible to 
answer by aquestion. Thus to the question ‘ Have you seen Tuka- 
ram?? the usual answer takes the form of ‘When did I see 
him ?’, ‘Who gt Boe that I saw him?’, ‘Why should I sea 
him?’, ‘Did you tell me to see him ?’, ‘ How could I see him?’, 
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During Shrdvan or July-August parents of almost all classes ask 
their married daughters to their houses. The danghters spend a 
few days with their parents, are feasted, presented with a robe and 
a bodice, and sent back to their husbands. 


Among Midhvas when a relation comes whom they have not met 
for long, he is given a good dinner, and presented with clothes and 
other articlesand sweetmeats. Before presents of clothes are made 
the giver has always to mark the robe or the waistcloth with 
redpowder. No one will take the present of a cloth unless the 
giver has markedit with red. A woman who has lately been confined 
is presented with two bodices, one for the mother and the other for 
the child. Besides the second bodice the babe is presented with a 
small jacket, a cap, an armless cloak called kunchi, and 2s. (Re.1). 
To widows no bodice is given and no red marks are made on the 
‘robe. On all marriages, coming of age, and meetings after the birth 
of a child, in the chief woman's lap some rice and betel, a couple of 
plantains, and a cocoanut are laid, and she is given a bodice. This 
is called the vuditumbona or lap-filling. In spite of the Brahmans’ 
dislike of Islam and of Muhammadans they lay sugar and fruit 
before the tabuts or miniature biers of Hasan and Husain in the 
yearly Moharam festival. 

If a Brihman dies, none of the Brihmans of thesame street can 
eat or drink till the body has been taken away,' On the return from 
the burning ground, the house of mourning is often the scene of a 
confused struggle for a share in the presents. 


When children get small-pox, chicken-pox, or measles, their parents 
sleep apart for nine days. At the end of the nine days, pitchers full 
of water are poured over the steps of the temple of Durgavva the 
goddess of cholera. Gram soaked in water, a cocoanut, a plantain, 
turmeric, and redpowder, and boiled rice mixed with curds garlic 
and onions, are laid before the goddess, and lighted camphor is waved 
round her. When any member of the family is suffering from fever 
¥ orsore-eyes the married people sleep apart. 

During the last ten or fifteen years the younger men have given 
up many old religious observances,” The women still keep to their 


1 Perhaps from the want of any strong caste organization the Madhvas compare 
onfavourably with most classes in the matter of carrying the dead. They make the 
carrying of the dead a matter of hire instead of a token of respect and sympathy for 
the mourners. Ifa death happens ina poor family no neighbours are to found, 
They hide or ron off or refuse to answer if asked to help. The few who come 
demand 2. to S#. (Rs. 1-4) and will not lift the body till the money is paid. If 
the family is poor, rich neighbours have to help them to pay the bearers. Again, 
when arich man dies, the priesta struggle for o place as carriers, tempted by tha 
hape of fees of £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) which are sometimes sire | 

The following are some of the chief religious changes that have taken place among 
the younger men of the Madhva sect. Most of the younger men do not observa 
fasts and take their usual meals even on the Ebidashie or lunar elevenths of 
bright and dark Ashddh or July and Kartik or November which other Miadhvas 
strictly observe as great fast days. The younger men do not apply any of the 
“Ysectarian marks except the black line and red round paste mark to the brow. 
‘§ They do not mind i ag Ba not get the holy-water to sip, and when Brihman 

ie 7 do not ask the priests’ permission to take their meals, 
the priest has begun to eat or not. Some of the young 
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Chapter III. old practices. The Médhvas allow child marriage and polygamy, 
Population they forbid widow marriage, and polyandry is unknown. 
| The Madhvas are not bound together as a body. The sect 


= =. 


, Brinax. includes many factions whose members settle their own social 
| - Duswarre= disputes. When a dispute goes before the chief priest or sudmt, he 
r fines one party and receives the amount of the fine as a present. 
J He occasionally puts an offender out of the sect but the offender 13 


generally allowed to come back if he pays a fine. During the last 
twenty years the power of the caste to enforce its rules has grown 
very weak. The power of the high priest to settle disputes 1s nob 
questioned, But the high priest is on tour and the local priests pay 
more heed to gathering fees than to healing disputes. 

Ten years ago Madhva priests never sent their boys to Govern- 
ment schools, ‘Their parents or other relations tanght them Sanskrit 
until they were sixteen to twenty years old. During the last ten 
years the practice of sending their boys to Government echools has 
become general, About one per cent have given up their priestly 
calling and taken to Government or private service, pleading, and 
moneylending. The laity have always been eager to send their 
boys to school. A few send their girls to school, but no girls stay 
after they are nine or ten. They are a rising class. 

Svinr-Badcrats,  SmnaTt-Bha’‘gvats are found all over the district. They 
ak Kdnarese. The names In common use among men are Mar- 

tandbhat, Rudrabhat, Virapikshabhat, Shankarappa, and Sada- 

| shivar4ya; and among women Gangébai, Négubdi, and Parvatibai. 
They have no surnames. Their chief family-god ts Shiv and their 

a - chief family-goddess is Parvati. A male Smart Brahman 1s re- 


; rrr 


es 


ae i 


cognized by the horizontal sandal-paste mark and a red dot on his 
a forehead, by thé cleanness of his loin and shouldercloths, and by his 
=: peculiar way of wearing them ; and a woman by the horizontal red 
mark on her brow and the cleanness of her robe and bodice, They 
bee are generally fair aud goodlooking. Most of them live im houses 
2 of the better class two or more storeys high with walls of brick and 


flat roofs. The houses are clean, neat, and well-cared for. They 
keep one or two cats and sometimes cows and she-buffaloes. They 
are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, pulse, 
and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakea 
made of wheat, pulse, sugar, and clarified butter. They do not eat 
animal food except at great sacrifices when they are obliged to 
kill a sheep and offer its flesh to the god of fire. Most of 
them drink no liquor but a few who worship the goddess Durga 
on Friday nights offer her liquor and themselves sip about two 
tea-spoonfuls. The men wear the loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, 
a turban, and shoes, and a few wear sleeveless coats, stockings, 
boots, and neckties in imitation of the English, The women wear 
a robe and a bodice. The plain end of the robe is tied round the 
waist and knotted; the upper middle part is folded backwards and 
forwards about three inches broad and tucked in near the navel ; the 








men are not careful to keep their parents’ death-days, On the anniversary day 
instead of performing the wirdddA ceremony they feed o Brihman, segs a 
money present or dakshine, and send bim away, 
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lower middle part is passed back between the feet and tucked in 
at the waist behind; and the upper finer end is carried from the 
left side under the right arm and thrown over the left shoulder and 
head so as to Stree the chest and allowed to fall loose on the right 
shoulder. The robe is arranged so neatly that the full border shows 
from below the right arm to the left shoulder and head. They 
mark their brows with redpowder or kunku, rab water and turmeric 
on their brows cheeks hands and feet, and tattoo small dots on 
their foreheads cheeks and chins, and flowers on their hands and 
feet. Both men and women are clean and neat in their dress. They 
have a good store of clothes for daily wear and for special occasions. 
The men wear gold ear and finger rings and necklaces, and the 
women wear gold ear, nose, and finger rings, armlets, bracelets, 
waistbands, and silver anklets and chains. ‘They are hardworking, 
honest, hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Most of the laymen 
are moneychangers, cotton and grain dealers, and Government 
servants; and most of the priests live by house service and alms- 
begging. They hold themselves equal in position to any local 
Brihmans. Strict Vaishnavs hold them inferior and will not take 
food from a Smart Brahman, but especially of late years ordinary 
Vaishnavs eat and drink with them. <A family of five spends about 
£1 1s. (Rs. 15) a month on food,and about £2 10s. (Rs 25) a 
year on dress.’ Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about 10s, (Rs. 5), a thread-girding about £2 
(Rs. 20), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a coming of age about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about 
£2 (Rs. 20). Asa class they are religious. Their family deities 
are Parvati and Shiv and they also worship Ganpati, Vishnu, and 
other Hindu gods. They keep the regular Hindu holidays, the 
chief of which are Holi-Hunavi in March-April, Ugadi in April- 
May, Rdma-navami in April-May, Ndag-panchamt in August- 
September, Ganesha-chaturthi in September-October, and Dasara and 
Dioal in October-November. They make pilgrimages to Benares, 
Gokarn, Pandharpur, RAmeshvar, and Tirupati. Their spiritual guide 
is Shankarachirya. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. The sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers belong to all classes, 
generally to the lower classes, and are consulted when a person falls 
sick or is overtaken by misfortune. The sorcerers remove the sick- 
ness or the ill-luck by the help of some familiar spirit. They keep 
the sixteen Brihmanic sacraments or sanskars* andin their customs 





1 These and other estimates of monthly cost of living are framed on the basis that 
the family has to buy retail the grain and other articles it usea. The actual cash 
payments of the bulk of the middle and lower orders who either grow grain or are 
wholly or partly paad in grain must therefore be considerably less than the eatimates, 
Tho figures mentioned in the text are not more than rough estimates of the value of 
the articles which under ordinary circumstances the different classes of the people 
CONSUMG . 

These are: Sacrifice on or before conception, garhiédhdn; Sacrifice on the 
vitality of the foetus, punsavan; Sacrifice in the third month of pregnancy, anava- 
lobhana; Sacrifice in the seventh month, Vishaubali; Sacrifice in the fourth, sixth, 
or eighth months, simanfonnayan; Giving the infant honey and elaritied butter 
out of a golden spoon before cutting the navel-cord, jdtakarm; Naming the child 
on the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or hundred and first day Carrying the 


| y, Rdmatarn ; a 
_ child to be presented to the moon on the third lunar day of the third bright fortnigh 
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and observances do not differ from Vaishnav Brahmans, Child 
marriage and polygamy are practised, widow-marriage is forbidden, 
and Sav eRdny te anknoW: They are bound Saale as a body. 
Minor social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and 
graver offences by their guru or spiritual teacher Shankaracharya. 
Any one disobeying these decisions is put out of caste. Of late 
years the power of the community is said to have declined. They 
send their boys and girls to school. Their boys are kept at school 
till they can read and write and in some cases they are given a high 
education. The girls stay at school till they are nine or ten years 
old. At home they are taught to draw patterns in rangolt or quartz 
powder, and something of cooking and other housework. They do 
not take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Golaks, or Bastards, are returned as numbering five and as 
found in Gadag. There are two divisions of Golaks, Kund Golaks 
and Rand Golaks. The illegitimate offspring of a Brihman woman 
during her hosband’s lifetime is a Kund Golak and the children of 
a Brahman widow are Rand Golaks. These people eat from 
Brahmans. Other Brahmans neither eat nor marry with them. 

Ka‘nvas, also called Yajarvedi or Pratham Shakhi that is First 
Branch Bréihmans, are returned as numbering about 1523 and as 
found in Dharwar, Bankipur, Hangal, Karajgi, Kod, Navalgund, 
Ranebennour, and Ron. They are called Praitham Shikhis because 
they belong to the first branch of the white Yajurved which is called 
Kanva. They speak pure Kénarese, The names in common use among 
men are Govindbhat, Rimbhat, and Sakhdrambhat; and among 
women Gangébai, Janakibéi, and Radhabéi. Their family-god is 
Mailar, who is the same as the Deccan Malhéri or Khandoba, and 
whose chief shrine is said to be at Premapur near Benares. They 
are divided into Vaishnavs and Smirts, They have gofrag or family 
stocks and a boy and girl of the same stock cannot intermarry. They 
are dark and stontly made. Most of them live in houses of the better 
class one storey high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their daily 
food is rice, pulse, and vegetables ; and their special holiday dishes 
are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, sugar, and clarified butter. 
They neither eat animal food nor drink liquor. In dress and 
ornaments they do not differ from Smért Bréhmans. They are 
hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly, but neither hardworking, clean, 
nor neat. They are priests, cotton and grain dealers, and money- 
changers. Some are employed as cooks and water-carriers and a 
few as Government servants. In social position they rank with 
smirt Brahmans, A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs, 15) 
a month on food and about £3 (Rs. 30) a year on clothes. A house 
costs them about £50 (Rs. 300) to build and 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to 
rent. A birth costs about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a thread-girding about 





nishtramen ; Carrying the child to be presented to the sun in the third or fourth month, 
surydeaioban ; Feeding the child with rice in thesixth or eighth month, anneprdshan + 
Tonsare in the second or third year, chuddarm; Investiture with the sacred thread, 
MpOMyeEN shor in he Soe verse after the thread ceremony, mahdndmya ; 
Loosening of the munj grasa and preparing the boy for his marriage, somdvarian: 
Marriage virdAa ; iat Death avargdrohan. : : 
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£5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age 
about £2 (Rs. 20),a pregnancy about £1 (Rs.10), and a death about 


£4 (Rs, 40). Asa class they are religious. In their houses they 


worship stone images of Shiv, Vishnu, Ganpati, Surya, and Shakti. 
Their family god Mailar or Malhari is represented as an old man with 
a long beard holding in his hand a frishul or trident and smoking a 
hubble-bubble. His forehead is smeared with turmeric powder, he 
rides a horse and is accompanied by his mistress Kurabatteva a 
woman of the shepherd caste, and several dogs, The chief local 
shrine of this god is at Gudgudddpur in Ranebennur. Besides the 
figures of this god the Gudguddapur temple contains a figure of his 
minister Heg Pradhani who is said to be an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and another of thelady Kurabatteva. The templealsocontains figures 
of dogs. Several beggars live in the temple and dress themselves 
with cotton and woollen rags and call themselves Vaggayds or dogs 
of the god. They bark at each other like dogs and in return are given 
alms, Great merit accrues from feeding these human dogs.' Kanvas 
keep the leading Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Vithoba 
at Pandharpur, Mahalakshmi at Kolhapur, Venkataraman at Tirupati, 
and Vishveshvar at Benares. They say that their forefather’s 
teacher was the sage Yiddnyavalkya, but they have no spiritual guide 
orguru. They keep the sixteen sanskirs or sacraments according 
to the rules of the white Yajurved. Their customs and rites do not 
differ from those of Smart Brahmans. Child-marriage and polygamy 
are allowed, widow-marriage and divorce are forbidden, and poly- 
andry is unknown. ‘They are bound together as a body. Social 
disputes are settled by men of the caste and any one eerie 
the common decision is put out of caste. They send their boys an 
girls to school, do not take to new pursuits, and are a steady class. 
Kanoj or Upper India Brahmans are returned as numberin 
about 290 and as found in Dharwar, Banképur, Hubli, Karajgi, ana 
Navalgund. They take their name from Kanoj in North India. They 
claim to belong to the Angiras, Barhaspatya, Bhéradvéj, and 
Vashishth gofras or family-stocks. The names in common use 
among men are Bilprasid, Bhavadiga, Devidin, Deviprasad, Gop- 
nith, Jaganndth, and Shankarprasid ; and among women Jamuna, 
Jéinki, Lachhimi, and Sundar, Their common surnames are Agni- 
hotri, Bachape, Bal, Chaube, Dikshit, Kibe, Pathak, Shakta, and 
Trivedi. Persons having the same surnames cannot intermarry. 
They speak the Brij language at home and Hindustani and impure 
Kinarese out of doors, They are stronger and stouter than the 
local Deshasths. They live in houses of the better class with walls 
of brick or stone and tiled roofs. They are moderate esters. Their 
staplefood is rice, wheat cakes, vegetables, and clarified butter. They 
do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men weara waistcloth, 
a coat, a shouldercloth, a turban, and shoes ; and the women wear a 
petticoat and robe and a backless bodice called Adéchli, Both men 
and women keep rich clothes in store for holiday wear. The 
Kanojs are generally clean, hardworking, and sober, but vain and 





1 Details are given under Gudgudddpur in Places of Interest. 
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fond of show. Their main calling is service as soldiers and 
messengers. Some have taken to husbandry and some to money- 
changing. They are religious, having priests belonging to their own 
caste, and making pilgrimages to Benares and Allahabad. They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
and soothsaying. When a woman is in labour a midwife is called 
and cuts the navel cord. The child is made to suck honey for the 
first three days, On the sixth day the women of the house wash their 
hands in a mixture of turmeric water and redpowder, and press 
them five times against the walls of the lying-in room. In front of 
these hand-marks « golden image of Satvadi is set on a stono, with a 
sheet of blank paper, a reed pen, and a pomegranate, and it is 
worshipped by the women of the house with flowers and red powder. 
The impurity caused by a birth lasts ten days. Boys are girt with 
the sacred thread between seven and ten, Ona day fixed as lucky 
by an astrologer the boy is shaved and for the last time eats from his 
mother’s plate sitting on her lap. The boy and his father are made 
to stand on a low wooden stool facing each other, with a cloth 
drawn between them. The priest repeats sacred verses, the guests 
throw red rice, and the cloth is withdrawn, The priest gives the 
boy a sacred thread to wear. The father seata the boy on his lap 
and whispers into his right ear the holy san-hymn or giyatri, and the 
priest kindles a sacred fire. A feast is given to Brahmans friends 
and kinspeople, and the ceremony is over. Boys are married between 
fifteen and thirty, and girls beween five and fifteen. On a lucky day 
the boy dressed in a fine suit of clothes with a marriage coronet tied 
to his brow, goes in procession with his friends and kinspeople with 
music, to the bride’s. On reaching the bride’s the bridegroom 1s 
taken into the marriage-hall and the bride is made to stand in front 
of him. A curtain is held between them, and the priest repeats mar- 
riage songsandthrows rice grains over the couple. The priest kindles 
the sacred fire, and the bride and bridegroom throw clarified batter 
and fried riceintoit. They walk six times round the fire, Attheend 
of the sixth turn the bride goes into the house, and with tears in 
her eyes takes leave of her home. When she comes out hor father 
mentions his own and the bridegroom’s family-stock or gotra, and 
the bridegroom, after asking leave of the guests, takes the seventh 
turn round the fire followed by the bride. Next day a feast is given 
to friends and relations and the marriage is over. When a girl 
comes of age she is unclean for four days, On the sixth day she and 
her husband are bathed together, and the family-priest kindles a 
sacred fire and pours clarified batter and sesamum-seed over it, 
The girls’s lap is filled with a cocoanut, plantains, dates, almonds, 
andsweatmeets, some bent grass is pounded, and her hushand squeezes 
a few drops of the juice down the girl's right nostril, and friends 
and relations are feasted on wheat-cakes and cords. Any time after 
this the boy and girl may begin to live together as husband 
and wife. After death the body is bathed in cold water and 


_ laid on a bier. The body is carried on the shoulders of four 


castemen and the chief mourner walks before them carrying a fire-pot 
in his hand. On their way the bearers set down the bier, shane 
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places, and pick a stone called ashma. On reaching the burning 
eround the chief mourner has his head and face hair shaved except 
the top-knot and eyebrows, and the dead is laid on the fire and 
burnt. When the body is nearly consumed the chief mourner sets 
an earthen pot filled with water on his shoulders and a man near him 
tmukes a ola in the pot with the stone called the.ashma or life-stone. 
The chief mourner makes three rounds and at each turn a fresh 
hole is pierced. At the end of the third turn he throws the jar 
over his head, beats his mouth with the back of his right hand, and 
calls alond., The party bathe, go to the house of the deceased where 
cow's urine is poured over their hands, and return totheirhomes. On 
the third day the ashes of the dead are gathered and thrown into 
water, and three dongh balls or pinds are made, sprinkled with 
flowers and redpowder, and offered wheat-cakes and curds. On 
the tenth day ten dough balls are made at the burnmg ground, 
nine of which are thrown into water and the tenth is offered to crows. 
On the eleventh day the family of the deceased bathes and becomes 
pure, On the twelfth day comes the sapindi or ball-uniting. An 
oblong ball is made representing the deceased, and three round 
balls representing his’ father, grandfather, and great-grandfather ; 
then the ballof the deceased is divided into three and each part 
is united with the three round balls. On the thirteenth friends and 
relations are asked to dine at the house of mourning and present 
the chief mourner with a turban. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled at caste 
meetings and any one who disobeys a common decision is put out 
of caste. They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, 
and are a steady class. 

Karha’'da’s or natives of Karhéd in Satdra, are returned as 
numbering about 239 and as found in Dhaérwdr, Bankapur, Hangal, 
Hubli, Karajgi, Kalghatgi, and Navalgund. Their head-quarters 
are at the meeting of the Krishna and Koina rivers in Saétira, In 
Dhaérwir they are settled as traders and Government servants. Their 
dress and way of living differ little from those of Chitpaévans. In 
Sdtaéra and Kolhipur Karhidds eat and marry with Vaishnav 
Deshasths ; in Dharwar the two classes neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Formerly the practice prevailed among the Karhidsis 
of securing the favour of their house-goddess Mahalakshmi by 
poisoning a human victim at some great festival, as on Dasara or 
Pinal? The practice is believed to have been given up, but some 
people are still shy of dining with a Karhdéda. Their customs and 
rites differ little from those of Chitpdvans. Their spiritual teacher 
is Shankarichirya to whose representative they make money 
presents when he visits the district. They send their children to 
school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Konkanasths,alsocalled Chitpa‘vans,are returned as number- 
ing about 1449, and as found all over the district. Most of them seem 
to have come to Dhérwiéir since its conquest by Bwliji Bajurio or 





! Detaila are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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Nandsiheb Peshwa in 1753.’ In appearance they are fair and slender, 
Their expression is lively, the eyes ee and often gray, the face 
oval, the nose high, the lips thin, the cheek-bones low, the cheeks 
round, the head hair long with a ruddy tint, and the face hair thick. 
Most of the women have weak eyes. They speak Marathi at home, 
and impure Kanarese with the people of the district. ‘They live in 
houses one storey high with Walls of brick and tiled or flat roofs. 
They are great eaters and gvod cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
pulse, clarified butter, buttermilk, and vegetables, and their special 

liday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat flour sugar and 
spices. Their exceeding fondness for spiced and boiled butter- 
milk has given them the name of buttermilk-men kadhi (M.) or 
paldias (K.). They eat no animal food except at great sacrifices 
when they offer a sheep to the god of fire, and eat part of the offermg. 
They drink no liquor. The men wear loin and shouldercloths, a 
jacket, a coat, a headscarf or a turban, and shoes; and the women a 


robe and a bodice. They are thrifty, crafty, and persevering, cringing 


if a favour has to be gained, proud and overweening when in power. 
Some are landowners, others are traders, and a large number are in 
Government service. They are prosperous and successfal. They 
claim equality with Deshasths, but the Deshasths do not admit 
their claim, Asa rule the Dharwir Deshasths, especially those of 
the Madhva sect, do not eat from the hands of ak A family 
of five spends about £1 49. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A honse costs 
about £50 (Rs. 500) to build and about 44. (Rs. 2) a month to rent, 
The furniture is worth about £20 (Rs. 200), and their servants and 
animals cost them about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. A birth costs about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £3 (Rs. 30), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs.10), a preg- 
nancy about £1 10s, (Rs. 15),and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). As 
a class they are religions. They keep the sixteen Hindu sanskira 
or sacraments, and their customs and rites differ little from those 
of the Smirts. Their caste feeling is strong but among the 
younger members it is declining. Social disputes are settled by 
their guru or spiritual guide Shankardchdrya whose local repre- 
sentative lives at Sankeshvar in Belgaum. Any one disobeying the 
teacher’s decision is put out of caste. They send their boys and 
girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 
Sarvarias are returned as numbering about fifteen, and as 
found only in Dharwar. Their ancestors belonged to Upper 
India and are said to have settled in Dhérwér about seventy- 
five years ago. They speak Hindustdéni at home and Kanarese 
abroad. The names in common use among men are Raémprasdd, 
Shivlélprasid, and Venkatprasfid; and among women Gangébidi, 


Jamnabii, and Tulsiébdéi. They have no surnames. Their household . 


gods are Mahidev and Ganpati; and their household goddesses 
Yallamma and Lakshmi. Yallamma’s chief shrine is near Savadatti 
in Belgaum, and Lakshmi’s is in Kolhdpur. They have no divisions, 





“A detailed account of the Chitpdvans is given in the Statistical . t of Poona 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVII. 93-155, BI Statistical Account of Poona, 
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They are strong, stout, and commanding. They live in houses of 
sunburnt bricks and tiled roofs, generally one-storeyed, clean, and 
well-cared-for. They are moderate eaters and good cooks, Their 
daily food is rice, wheat-bread, vegetables, milk, curds, and clarified 
butter; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat-flour, coarse sugar, and pulse. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor, The men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, 
a coat falling to the knees, a headscarf, and shoes. The women wear 
a robe and a bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe back between 
their feet. Both men and women are neat and clean in their dress. 
Their widows do not shave their heads like other Brahman widows. 
The men wear earrings made of gold and set with pearls and gold 
finger rings ; and the women wear ear finger and nose rings, armlets, 
wristlets, necklaces, and waistbands. They are honest, clean, neat, 
hardworking, and hospitable, but hot-tempered and quarrelsome. 
Many are landholders and traders, some are Government servants, 
and afew are priests. They rank among Gaud Braéhmans. A family 
of five spends about £1 10s.(Rs. 15) a month on food and about £2 
10s, (Ra, 25) a year on dress, A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to 
build, and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent, and the value of their 
house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100), A birth costs about £2 
(Rs. 20), a thread-girding about £3 (Rs. 30), a boy’s marriage about 
£20) (Rs, 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 12s. (Rs. 16), a 
regnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). A 

ughter’s marriage costs more than a son’s because £5 (Rs. 50) 
have to be paid to the bridegroom. They are religious, and make 
pilgrimages to Gokarn in Kanara, Benares in Upper India, and 
fimeshvarin Southern India. Their spiritual teacher or guru is 
called Dandisvémi and lives near Benares. He is a Gaod Brahman 
and has several Gand Brihman deputies in different parts of 
the country. The Sarvarias believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. They keep the sixteen Hindu sanskars or sacraments, 
Child-marriage and polygamy sre allowed, widow-marriage is 
forbidden, and polyandiry is unknown. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the members 
of the caste and the local deputy of their guru or spiritual teacher. 
Any one who disobeys these decisions is put out of caste. They 
send their boys and girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are 
a steady class, 

Savva‘ses, or a Hundred and Twenty-fivers, are returned as 
numbering about eighty-four and as found in Hingal and Karajgi. 
They say that the founder of their class was called Sahavasi or 
companion, because he attended Ram the hero of the Ramayan in 
exile. According to the common story they are called Savvases, 
literally one hundred and twenty-fivers, because their forefathers 
belonged to a band of hundred and twenty-five Brahman families 
who lost caste by eating with a Brihman who married a Chambhar 
girl. The only Brahmans who eat in the same row as the Savvises 
are the Brahmans of Raghavendra Svami's house who are their 
religions teachers. Their home speech, names, and house-gods are 
the same as those of the Madhya Vaishnav Brahmans to which 
community they formerly belonged. They have no surnames. They 
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are divided into Vaishnays and Smirts who eat together and 
intermarry. In appearance dress and ornaments = » not differ 
from Madhva Brihmans. They are clean, neat, har working, pe 
servering, hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their calling 
is trade and moneychanging. As class they are prosperous. Their 
customs and religious rites and ceremonies do not differ from those 
of the Madhva Vaishnay Brahmans. They send their boys and girls 
to school, take to new pursuits, and on the whole are a rising class, 
Shenvis, also called Sérasvats or inhabitants of the country 
near the Sarasvati river, are returned as numbering about 430 and 
as found chiefly in Dharwdr, Bankapur, Gadag, Hubli, and Naval- 
gund. Their original West Indian settlement seems to have been 
Goa whence many of them are said to have fled to Kanara, Belgaum, 
and Dhirwar early in the sixteenth century when Goa fell to the 
Portuguese, The names in common use among men are Andppa, 
Durgippa, Mangappa, Shantaram, and Vaikunth ; and among women 
Godu, Ganga, Shanta, and Yamoa. Their common surnames are 
Bhandire, ‘Bichu, Kanvinde, Kulkarni, Rege, and Telang. Their 
leading family stocks are Atri, Bharadvaj, Gautam, Jamdagnya, 
Kaushik, Vashishth, Vatsa, and Vishvamitra. Their family deities 
are Mangesh and Shanta-Durga. In appearance they are middle- 
sized, fair, and well-made. Their women are handsome and graceful, 
and like the women of Goa are fond of decking their hair with flowers, 
Both men and women speak Mardthi and occasionally Kiinarese. At 
home they speak the Konkani dialect of Maréthi. They live in houses 
one or two storeys high with walls of bricks, stones, and tiled roofs. 
Many of them eat fish and keep to rice as their daily food. As a class 
they are well-to-do; some of them are moneychangers, some 
village accountants, some Government or merchants’ clerks, and afew 
are husbandmen. In religions matters Shenvis are either Smiirts 
or Vaishnavs each sect being under the jurisdiction of a separate 
sanydsi or head priest called scami or lord. The Smart svdmi 
lives at Sonavda in Goa and the Vaishnay svdmi in Goa. The two 
sects dine together and intermarry. The Shenvis are generally fond 
of show and somewhat extravagant, but intelligent, hardworking, 
and orderly. Their customs and religious rites do not differ from 
those of their brethren in Kanara and Belgaum. Social disputes 
are settled by the men of the caste, the graver cases being referred 
to their srdmis or religious heads for disposal. They send their 
children to school, take to new pursuits, and appear to be a rising 
class. ) 
Shrivaishnavs, or Riménuja Bréhmans, are returned as 
numbering thirteen. They are found in large numbers in Maisur 
and Madras, They speak Tamil at home and Kdnarese abroad. The 
names in common use among men are Bhaskardchdrya Ramanuj- 
fchirya, Sheshddriacharya, and Tirmalachdrya ; and among women 
Andalamma, Kamakshema, Minakshema, and Ruk hminiamma. The 
have no surnames. They have many gotras or family stocks, and 
persons of the same gofra do not intermarry, They are divided 
into Vadagales whose sect-mark is a half circle of white earth 
with « straight line of yellow in the middle, and Tengales whose 
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mark is trident-shaped. Shrivaishnavs are well-made, fair, strong, 
and muscular. Most live in good one-storey houses with walls of 
brick and flat or tiled roofs. They are great eaters and good 
cooks. Their daily and holiday food is the same as that of the 
Madhva Vaishnav Brihmans, the only difference being ‘that they 
use more tamarind, chillies, and salt. They are famous for their 
skill in preparing a eweet dish called chitranna or variegated 
food. Rice is boiled and spread on a flat stone or a tinned plate, 
sweet oil is poured over the rice, and it is left to cool. Oil, mixed 
with powdered mustard seed and chillies, is poured into an iron pan 
and heated. To this, when hot, tamarind juice is added, and the whole 
is allowed to boil tall itslightly thickens. When it begins to thicken 
rice, salt, sesamum powder, scrapings, and ground mustard- 
seed are added and the wholeis seasoned. Shrivaishnavs make this 
food into small bundles and carry a supply of bundles when they 
go travelling. When they halt, they bathe, perform the daily 
worship, and eat the food. In dress the men do not differ from 
other Vaisnay Grihmans. The women wear a robe and a bodica, 
but except the widows they do not cover their heads with the end 
of their robes. Their ornaments do not differ from those of other 
Vaishnav Brahmans. They are hardworking, clean, neat, thrifty, 
even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. They are generally traders 
or moneychangers, and Government or private servants. They are 
successful and free from debt. As a caste they are on a par with 
Deshasths. They eat and meet socially on an equal footing with the 
persons of their own class but do not eat from the hands of other Bréh- 
mans. A family of five spends about £2(Rs. 20) a month on food and 
about £5 (Rs. 50) a yearondress. It costs them about £40 (Rs. 400) 
to build and abont 4s, (Rs, 2) a month to rent a house. Their house 
ds are worth about £20 (Rs. 200). <A birth costs about £2 10s. 
Re. 25), a thread-girding about £5 (Rs. 50), 1 marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200), a coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 
(Rs. 10), and a death about £3 (Rs. 30). They are religious. Their 
chief deity is Vishnu. They have family priests who are called 
Vadyers. There are two gurus or spiritual guides among them 
named Ahobalasvimi and Parkalasvami. The former lives at 
Ahobal m the Madras Presidency and the latter in Maisur. Both 
the teachers travel about the country and brand their disciples with 
copper seals called the chakra or discus on the right arm and the 
shankh or conch on the left arm. Their chief holidays are Matkar- 
Sankrant in January-February, Ugadi in April-May, Ham-navami 
in April-May, Narsinh-jayanti in May-June, and Arishnajayants 
m August-September. They keep no holidays or festivals in 
honour of Shiv, They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. Except fora few sectarian peculiarities their observance 
of the sixteen sanskars or sacraments does not differ from that of 
the Vaishnav Brihmans. Some of their customs seem strange to. 
other Brahmans. Other Brahmans shave the moustache only on. a, 
parents death. The Shrivaishnavs shave the moustache during 
their parent’s lifetime because they hold that if water touches. the 
moustache in passing into the mouth it becomes the same as liquor. 
At meals other Brahmans as a rule serve salt first, but among the 
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Tengale Shrivaishnavs sugar and not salt is served first. Among 


Shrivaishnavs it is considered essential that a man should gi 
ert of his food to his wife, for this reason every married man 
leaves a portion of his food on his plate for his wife, and his wife 
takes her meals on the same plate adding fresh food to her 
husband's leavings. Shrivaishnavs consider glass bangles impure 
and their women do not wear them after coming of age. They hold 
that a woman 1s likely to sicken any time after the eighteenth day 
since her last monthly sickness, and so after that day they do not 
allow her to cook. Other Brdhmans do not wear shoes after they 
have bathed and before they have said their sandhya or daily prayer. 
Shrivaishnays have no objection to wearing shoes after bathing, 
rovided they are sewn with leather not with cotton shied 
Shrivaishnays are bound by a strong caste feeling. Their social 
disputes are settled by their spiritual teachers or gurus, and any one 
who disobeys these decisions is either put ont of caste or fined. 
They send their boys to school, seldom take to new pursuits, and are 
a rising class. ' 
Tailangs, or Telugu Brahmans, are returned as numbering 
about 250 and as found all over the district except in 
Bankapur and Navalgund. They include five sections, Kasalnadu, 
Marikinadn, Telaganya, Vagnadu, and Velnidu, who eat together 





bat do not intermarry. They have several family stocks, as Atri, ~ 


Bhiradvéj, Gautam, Jamadagm, and Kashyap. The names in 
common use among men are Bhimayya, Ramayya, and Somayya ; 
and among women Gangamma, Nagamma, and Singamma. Their 
surnames are Bhamidivaru, Gantigunipadivaru, Innovaru, Kampuvaru, 
and Kotavaru. They are tall strong and dark. Their home tongue 
is Telugu, but with the people of the district they speak impure 
Kanarese. They are great eaters, and have a special fondness for 
sour dishes, Their daily food is rice, whey, ik vesieabtay The 
men wear a short waistcloth, a waistcoat, a shouldercloth, a head- 
scarf, and sometimes shoes ; and the women wear a robe and a bodice 
and pass the skirt of the robe between the feet and tack it behind. 
They are clean, idle, quarrelsome, hot-tempered, and thrifty. They 
are religious and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Their 
spiritual teacher is Shankardchirya. They believe in sorcery, 
witcheraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born the midwife 
cuts the navel cord and the child is bathed. The navel cord is not 
buried but is laid to dry mm the lying-in room. On the afternoon of 
the fifth day in the mother’s room a grindstone is Inid on the floor 
and on the stone is set an image of Satvdi and the child’s navel cord, 
and they are worshipped by the midwife or other elderly woman. 
The family is impure for ten days. On the eleventh the members 
are cleansed by drinkingecow’s urine. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread between seven and eleven. The day before the girding an 
invitation is sent to the village-god with music. On the thread- 
girding day a sacred fire is kindled and a sacred thread is fastened 
round the boy’s neck and his right arm. Girls are married between 
six and ten, and boys between twelve and twenty-five. On the 
marriage day the devapratishtha or marriage guardian’s enshrining 
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takes place at the houses both ofthe bride and the bridegroom. The 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed at their 
houses. The bridegroom is carried on- horseback to the girl's in 
procession with music and the boy and the girl are made to stand 
on low stools facing each other, A piece of yellow cloth is held 
between them, marriage verses are repeated, and a sacred fire is 
kindled. A turban is presented to the girl’s brother, and betelnuts 
and leaves are handed to relations and friends. On the second and 
third day, the boy's relations are taken to dine at the girl’s honse, 
and on the fourth day the side or robe ceremony is performed when 
the boy’s relations go to the girl’s house and present the girl with 
ernaments and clothes, The dead body is washed, dressed ina 
white sheet, and carried to the burning ground by four persons 
on a bamboo bier. approaching the burning ground, the bier 
is lowered and a stone called ashmea or life-stone is picked up. 
At the burning ground the body is laid on the pyre and burnt. 
When the body is burnt the chief mourner takes an earthen pot 
filled with water on his shoulder, and walks thrice round the pyre. 
At each round a hole is made in the pot with the stone called ashma, 
and at the end of the third round the pot is dashed on the ground. 
The ashes are thrown into water and all return home. From the 
third to the ninth day a rice ball is offered to the dead. On the 
tenth day all the adult males of the family go to a river, offer cakes 
and rice balls, set up red flags six inches high, and ask the crows 
to touch a rice ball, As soon as a crow touches the ball the 
mourners pour water and sesamam-seed over the life-stone or ashma 
and throw it into water. On the eleventh day the family is purified. 
A sacred fire is kindled in the burning ground and money 1s 
distributed among beggars. On the thirteenth day the shraddh 
ceremony is performed and this is repeated at the end of each 
month for a year. Social disputes are settled by men of their 
own caste, and any one who disobeys the common decision is put 
out of caste. They send their boys to school, seldom take to new 
pursuits, and on the whole are prosperous, 

Tirguls, or Betel-vine Brahmans, are returned as numbering 
about 276, and as found only in Kod. They grow the betel-vine 
and are said to have lost position because in growing the betel-vine 
they are forced to kill insects. They were originally Deshasth 
Bréhmans, bot Deshasth Brahmans neither eat nor marry with 
them. The names in common use among men are Atmarim, 
Martand, Raghunath, and Shankar; and among women Lakshmi, 
Radha, and Savitri. Their surnames are Arankele, Arole, Bhinge, 
Javalkar, and Supekar. They live in houses of the better class. 
Their daily food is rice, wheat-bread, vegetables, curds, and 
clarified butter. They use neither flesh nor liquor, Both men and 
women dress like Deshasth Brahmans. They are traders, writers, 
landowners, and betel-vine growers. They are hospitable, thrifty, 
clean, and hardworking. A family of five spends about £1 10s. 
(Rs, 15) a month on food, They are Smarts, and worship all the 
Braéhmanic gods and goddesses, and keep the ordinary Hindu fasts 
and feasts. Their customs do not differ from Deshasth customs. 
They send their boys to school and on the whole are a rising class. 
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Linga'yats, properly Lingavants or Ling-wearers, are found 
all over the district with a strength probably of not less than 
300,000 or 38:47 per cent of the district Hindus. Lingayats are 
called Vir or Fighting Shaivs as opposed to Smarts or Lukewarm 
Shatvs.' They belong to two main divisions, laymen and clergy. The 
clergy, who are generally called Jangams, are divided into two classes 
the Dhuatasthalas or Viraktas who are unmarried and the (furusthalas 
whoare married, The thirty-one divisions of lay Lingayats may be 
arranged under three groups, four classes of ‘True or Pure Lingiyata, 
sixteen classes of Affiliated Lingdyats, and eleven classes of Half- 
Lingayats. The four classes of True or Original Lingtiyats are Dhul- 
ti Shilvants, Banjigs, and Panchamsdlis. Dhulpavads or Dust- 

urified are considered the purest section of the Lingayat laity. They 
are very religious and do not eat with any other section except when 
a chief priest is present. So strict are they that even the firewood 
and cowdung cakes with which their food is cooked have to be 
washed before they are used. When they bring water froma public 
well, pond, or river, they are careful to cover the mouth of the 
water-vessel with cloth that neither the sun’s rays nor a passing 
evil eye may defile the water. Many of them, apparently because the 
sun shines on streams and pools, draw their water from s hole du 
in the river-bed sand, and close the hole as soon as they have filled 
their jars. The Shilvants or Pious are also strict though less 
scrupulous than the Dhulpdvads, Next in purity and religious 
strictness come the Banjigs or Traders, Last come the Panchamailis, 
ordinary Lingtiyats who are not generally careful to keep their 
religions rules. The group of sixteen classes of Affiliated Lingdyats 
are generally known by the name of their calling or oceupation 
and do not hold so high a religious or social position as the four 
main classes. It is not easy to say whether they are offshoots 
from the original classes whose calling or practices have in some way 
taken from their religious purity, or whether they are classes who 
adopted the Lingéyat faith after the original members of the sect 
ceased to allow new-comers to enter on terms of equality. The 
second explanation is probably correct. The third group of eleven 
classes of Half-Lingdyats, in allowing their girls to remain unmarried 
after they come of age, and in their shght regard for ceremonial 
puny lean towards, or perhaps explain the origin of the Lingayat 

ook rules against child-marriage and ceremonial purity. They also 
prefer Jangams as priests to Brahmans, especially to perform their 

uneral rites. A love of flesh and liquor in many cases seems to 
have hindered them from becoming proper Lingdyats, An account 
of each of the Affiliated and Half-Lingdyats is given under its 
caste name. The details are: 








* Mr. Rice (Mysore, I, 383) says, those who adopt the extreme views of the sect 
are called Vir Shaiva or warrior Shaiva to show their polemical zeal, According 
to Brown (Madras Journal of Literature and Science, X1, 175) the Vir Shaive were 
formerly warlike. Even since the beginning of British rule they have twice raised 
insurrections at Kittur (1820) and at Mangalor (1837). 
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Lingayats say that the ling which they wear and worship is the 
oldest object of worship in Tee that they are descended from the 
five mouths of Shiv named Aghora, Ishana, Sajjojata, Tatpwrush, 
and Vamdev ; and that the practice of wearing the ling was introduced 
by Basay (ap. 1100-1160) an incarnation of Nandi Shiv’s bull, who 
reformed the Lingdyat religion and revived the worship of the ling. 
There seems little reason to doubt that the Lingdyats are right in 
describing Basay as the reviver of an old form of worship rather 
than the founder of a new faith. 


Basav' was the son of Madiga Raya, also called Mandenga 
Madamantri, and his wife Madevi, also called Madala arasu and 
Mahamba, Aradhya* Brahmans of Hingaleshvaram, a village near 
Bagevadi about forty miles south-east of Bijapur. They were devout 
worshippers of Shiv, and in reward for their piety Nandi Shiv's 
bull was born in their house, and, as the word Basav in Kanarese 
means a bull, the child was called Basav, It is said that when, 
as a boy, he was being girt with the sacred thread, Basav refused 
to wear it because it entailed the repeating of the gdyafri or sun- 
hymn. He said he would have no guru or teacher but Ishvar 
orShiv., For this offence Basav’s father drove him from his house, 
pret sister Akka Nagamma, also called Padmévati, fled with 

, and they made their way to Kalyan about a hundred miles 
sie of Huidarsbad then (a.p. 1156) the Se page of the sas 











‘ Basav's name is aby written Basava, Basavanna, and Basavippa. Aken 

McKenzie Collection, 2nd Ed. 305), In Madras he is alao called (Brown 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 161). The details of Basav's life and 
doctrines are taken from Wilson's McKenzie Collection, 2nd Edition, 305-307; Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 144-147; Rice's Mysore and Coorg, L. 210- 311; 
and Fleet's Kanarese D ties, 60-61, 
9 Aridhyas are Vir Shaiv Brahmans (Brown in Madras Journal, XI. 144), The 
word means reverend. They are supposed to have joined the Lingiyats from personal 
liking to Basay. Jangama do not eat with them because they eee the wh float 
hymn, In Madrasa they are bound to attend Lingiyat funerals. Ditto, 147. 
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and the seat of Bijjal, a Jain king of the Kalachurya or Kalachuri 
ee Basav’s maternal uncle, who was minister 
oF pole or dandandyak at Kalyan, sheltered Basay in his 
house, appointed him to a post in the service of the state, and gave 
him his daughter Gangamma in marriage, Basay improved his 
fortunes by giving his sister in marriage to the king. When his 
uncle died the king appointed Basav chief minister and general. 
Basay made use of his power to dismiss the old state officers 
and put friends of his own in their places. He spent his wealth 
in lavish charities and endeared himself to the mass of the 
people. When he thought his influence established, he began, in 
opposition to the doctrines of the Jains, the Smirts, and the 

aishnavs, to preach a religion whose adoration for the ling, dislike 
of Brahmans, and contempt for child marriage and ceremonial 
impurity revived the early or southern beliefs of the lower classes 
of the people. At the same time by forbidding flesh and liquor 
he songht to win over the Jains. At last, Bijjal, either enraged 
wished conduct or stirred on by the Jains, citi Ae to seize 
im. Kasay escaped, routed a party sent in. suit, gathered a large 
body of friends ae adherents, P65 when Byjal advanced in person 
to quell the rebellion, defeated him and forced Bijjal to restore him 
to his post of minister and general, According to Jain accounts, when 
he was restored to power, Basay determined to take the king’s life, 
and finally poisoned him on the banks of the Bhima while returning 
from a successful expedition against the Sildhara king of Kolhapur. 
According to Jain accounts Riya Muriri, the king’s son, resolved 
to avenge his father's death. Basav, hearing of his approach, 
lost heart, and fled to Ulvi in North Kanara about twenty miles 
south of Supa, was pursued by Rays Murdri, and finding that the 
city could not stand a siege in despair drowned himself in a well. 
According to Lingdyat accounts the origin of the contest between 
Basay and king Bijjal was that the | ing put out the eyes of 
Allayya and Madhuveyya two of Basav’s staunchest followers. Basav 
left to his friend Jagaddev the task of punishing the king’s cruelty, 
cursed Kalyiin, and retired to Sangameshvar the sacred meeting of 
the Krishna and Malaprabba about a hundred miles west of Bellari, 
At Kalyén, soon after Basay left, under his curse, cocks crew by 
night, jackals howled by day, there were eclipses, storms, earth- 
quakes, anddarkness. The people’s hearts failedthem. Under the 
taunts of hismother Pirvatiand with the help of two Lingéyat saints 
Mallaya and Bommaya, Jagaddev, Basav’s champion, swore to avengo 

asav’s wrong. The three champions smeared their bodies with 
ashes, took swords and spears, and started to slay the king. Before 
them went hh ball poring all who Came 1n ita way. They passed 
through the palace and the courtiers, and slew the king in his hall 
of state.’ They came out of the palace, danced in front of the people, 
and told them that the king had perished because he had lifted his 
hand against two of the saints of the new religion. Discord fell 
on the city, man fought with man, horse with horse, elephant with 


' Bijjal Was slain in 1168. Madras Journal of Lit, and Science, XI. 145, 
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elephant, till Kalysin was destroyed. Basay continued to live at 
Sangameshvar, He was weary of life; his task of reviving the old 
and true faith was done: he prayed Shiv to set him free. Shiv and 
Parvati came forth from the ling, raised Basav and led him into 
the holy place, and he was seen no more. Flowers fell from the 
sky and his followers knew that Basava had been taken into the 
ling. According to Lingdyat books Basav was helped in spreading 
his religion by his power of working miracles. He turned corn into 
pearls, found treasures, fed the hungry, healed the sick, and 
raised the dend. Basay spent the king's treasury in alms to 
Jangams. A noble told the king who called Basav to account; 
Basay smiling handed the key to the king and the treasure was 
found untouched. The mistress of a Jangam, who was a dancing 
girl, envied Gangamma, Basav's wife, the richness of her robes. 
The Jangam asked Basay to spare him one of his wifes robes. 
Basay took his wife’s robe off her body and gave it to the Jangam, 
Other dresses sprang from Gangamma’s body and all were given 
to the Jangam.! The leading doctrines and rules of Basav’s faith 
were that there is one god who guards from evil; that between this 
god and his worshipper there is no need of a go-between and no 
need of sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, or fasts ; that as all /ing- 
wearers are equal, the Lingayat woman is as high as the Lingdyat 
man, and that therefore she should not marry till she comea 
of ach and should haye a voice in choosing her husband; that 
as iil 

that a 





ling-wearers are equal all caste distinctions cease ; 

t a true believer and ling-wearer cannot be impure ; 
therefore birth, women’s monthly sickness, and death cause the 
Lingdyat no impurity; that at death the true believer goes straight 
to Shiv’s heaven, therefore his soul cannot wander into a low caste 
man or an animal, therefore he needs no funeral rites to help him 
to heaven or to eae him from wandering on earth an uneasy ghost ; 
that as Shiv is an all-powerful guardian the wearer of his emblem 
need fear no evil, astrology is useless as the influence of the 
stars is powerless, the evil eye, wandering spirits, spells, and charms, 
none of these can harm the Lingiyat. Many of these beliefs are 
not acted upon even by Shilvants and Banjigs the strictest of 
Dharwar Jangams, and some of the lower classes of Lingdyats, the 
Salis, Patta Salis, and some of the Sadars do not even wear the ling 
though they profess to be Lingayate. The rules against observing 
ceremonial purity and performing after-death rites are kept by the 
higher classes of Dharwar Lingéyats, but the lower classes do not 
strictly obey them. The Dharwar Lingiyat Salis either burn cnlery 
their dead, and when they burn the dead they keep allthe after-death 
ceremonies observed by Brahmanic Hindus. Among the Patta Sali 
Ling4yats birth and death canse impurity for five days, and a woman 
in her monthly sickness is impure until she bathes, and, even after 
bathing, she does not cook or enter the idol room for three days. 
Basav’s views regarding the uselessness of sacrifice, penance, and 
fasting, are strictly observed by all high class Dharwar Jangams. In 








1 Wilson's McKenzie Collections, 306-307, 
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Dharwar though the Lingdyats consider the ling their chief god, 
they occasionally worship the village goddesses Dayamava and 
Durgava, and sometimes the Vaishnay god Hanuman, The same 

ractice prevails in Bijdpur and to some extent in Belgaum. In 
Kolhapur, Poona, and Satdra even Lingdyat priests do not scruple 
to worship the Brahmanie gods Ganpati, Hanumdn, Radha, and 
Krishna! The feelmg of caste exclusiveness is stronger in 
Dharwar than in Bijapur. In Bijépur all pure Lingéiyats like 
Banjigs and Shilvants can perform diksha or Initiation ; in Dhérwar 
no one but a Jangam can be initiated as a priest. In Dharwar, as in 
Bijépur, Lingdyats of all classes eat together in a religious house or 
in the presence of a Jangam, and a Jangam can marry the daughter 
of a pure Lingdyat a Shilvant or a Banjig. In Kolhapur 
neither eating together nor intermarriage 1s allowed among 
the different classes of Lingayats. Ifit was ever put in practice 
Basay's theory of the equality of women and men is no longer 
acted on. In Dhirwir the position of married women is much 
the same as among Brihmanic Hindus, except that special honour 
is paid to the Basavis or unmarried women devotees.* In Kolhapur 
Poona and Sdtira the position of Lingiyat women is much the 


(Bombay Gazetteer, 


‘same as of Brihmanic women and even ithe Basavis are held in 


little respect. The Brihmanic rule of early marriage is strictly 
observed in Kolhipur and Satara, it is less strict in Bijapur and in 
Dhirwaér, though early marriage is the practice, it is not held 
binding, and the custom of the bride and bridegroom passing the first 
night together, even though children, suggests that the present 
practice of adult marriage in Maisur was once prevalent in Dharwar. 
Widow marriage is allowed by all classes in Dharwar, and in Bijapur 
by all classes except Jangams ; in Kolhapur the higher classes forbid 
it. In all places widows are held unlucky ; in none have they to lose 
their hair, Sania or bodice. In the northern districts, in Poona, 
Sdtdra, Kolhapur, and Belgaum, the Lingdyat faith is declining 
and many Lingfyats are adopting Brihmamical ways of worship, 
ceremonies, and gods. On the other hand in Bijapur, in Dhiirwar, 
and in parts of Southern India, Lingdyatism appears to be gaining 
ground? In Bijapur Mr, Cumine (1877-1879) found that the 
preference for Jangams over Brihmans was constantly spreading; in 

harwar the Igerus whoa few years ago used to koep the Brahmanic 
ritual and burn their dead, have lately begun to bury their dead and 
call Jangams to their funerals; and in the Bastar plateau in Madras 
a number of Kois have lately become Lingiyats." As regards 
the future state Lingdyats believe that the wearers of the ling are 
not liable to transmigration. According to his conduct a Lingéyat 
after death 1s sent either to heaven or to hell, and where he is 





' Rima Nigu a Satiéra Jangam, now in Bombay, has in his house i of ee 
Krishna, Meo! ech the Ling, Nandi, the Shiligrim, and the goddess Vardani, All 
of these he daily worships, He says that many Jangams in Sdtdra and Kolhadpur 
TS Thies Ieee b the celibate 

= These Basavis are probably the celibate women to whom Mr, Brown ref 
Madras Journal Lit. and Se, XI. 174. oh 

a poteer Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, 

"The Reverend J. Cain in Ind. Ant, VIIL 219. 
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sent there he stays. The Lingdyat belief that none of the house 
irits can come back frees them from one great section of the 
ihman ritual. They have no offering to the dead of sesamam, 
sacred grass, burnt sacrifices, new moon and full moon rites, and 
jourings of water.! In their disregard of after-death rites the 
Jingdyats agree with the Jains. In the matter of eating and 
drinking the Jains and pingayets are also at one. Both forbid the 
use of liquor and of animal food; and hold that to take life is the 
test crime.” The Lingaree have borrowed their prayers from 

the Vedas,* and so have the Jains; and, so far as the doctrines they 
teach are conformable to the Jain tenets, the Vedas are admitted and 
quoted as an authority by the Jains. The Lingdyats, instead of using 
e Brahman sun-hymn, use the pancluikshari or five-syllabled spell 
Namasshivdya that is Glory to Shiv, and the Jains instead of using 
the sun-hymn use the five-syllabled spell Namassiddhdaya or Glory 
to the Siddhas or Saints.5 In these and in other points Jainism and 
Lingsyatism seem to be nearer each other than to Braéhmanism. 
Many Lingiyat practices are early and southern, the result of 
Basav's attempts to win the lower orders, and of the influence of 
low-caste men who at first were let into the community and rose to 
the rank of saints.‘ The resemblance between the Jain and the 
i Ss hs rules about eating and drinking, about tenderness for life, 
and about the non-return of the spirits of the dead suggest that 





| many Lingéyats represent converts from Jainism. This view finds 


support in the fact that the strength of the Lingdyats is in a Vani 
class who were formerly chiefly Jains, and that the Panchams or 
Panchamadlis, another leading branch of Lingayats, appear to take 
their name from and to represent the fifth or lowest class of Jains, 
a despised community to which all widow-marrying Jains are 
degraded. It was natural that Panchams should take to a religion 
that did not hold widow-marriage an offence. Again, after the 
overthrow of the Kalachurya dynasty of Kalydn and after the 





‘conversion of the Hoysala Ballal king Vishnu Vardhan (1117-1138) 


to Vaishnavism, the Karndtak Jains were depressed. Their power was 





1 Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 172. ot 

? The root of the Lingdyat and Jain dislike of taking life seems to be that it ts 
by taking life that the world is haunted with spirits, or in modern language is laden 
with siti, The Jain disbelief in a soul takes away from the faithiul the chief cause 
of spirit production; it destroys the great army of family ghosts. | If no outside 
_— ig killed and therefore enraged, spirits will pass through their circle of lives till 
they cease and the world will be sinless, that is ghostlesa, ¢ also, Lingiyat family 
ghosts are impossible for all are safe either in heaven or in hell, and so Lingiyata 
consider the taking of life the deadliest of sina because if the outade spirits were not 
worried they would pass through their phases of life and cease. In practice sickness 
and ill Inck, the two chief forms of spirit influence, come to Jains, Brihmans, and 
oe alike. The world swarms with outside spirits; neither Jineshvar nor 
the Ling, wy no doubt of great value, can do ide toocena We must conmlt the 





stars, got the turmerica, exorcists, bel leaves, cowdung ashes, anything 
proved worth as a spirit scarer. So in practice Jains and Lingiyats are not less given 
to exorcism and magic than the corresponding classes of Bribmanic Hindus, 


3 Brown in Madras Journal of Literature and Science, X1. 171. 

4 Wilson in Asiatic Researches, XVIL. 243, 

® Wilson in Asiatic Researches, XVII. 273. 

* Among the Jangam saints are many Pariahsand women, bat not one Brahman, 
Madras Journal of Lit. and Se. XI, 146. The Lingdyat worthies are shoomakers, 
hunters, and weavers, Ditto, 151. | 
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going and their guardian Jineshyar failed to save them in this life 
and gave them little to look forward to in the world to come, The 


ling perhaps could not save the wearer from trouble in this world, 


but it ensured a life of enjoyment in the next. Basay’s book ideas 


of the joys of heaven may have been as refined and unreal as a 
Jain’s. What his followers, at least his fighting followers, believed 
to be the fruits of ling-worship is shown by the garlands, heavenly 
damsels, and feasts, which paint the true believer's future on the 
Shaiv Virgallas or Hero tomb-stones. 

Jangams,! literally moveables, that is ling-possessed mortals, also 
called Ayyas or Lingdyat priests, numbering about 40,000, are found 
all over the district. They speak Kanarese. The names in common 
use among men are Changasayya, Millayya, and Rudrayya;and amon 
women Basava, Millava, aid Niner They have no surnames, and 
are “aii known by the names of the towns or vi uzes in which 
they live. In appearance, in some respects, they resemble Sanydsis 
or ascetics of the Smart sect. They live in maths or religious 
houses which are generally one-storeyed buildings, clean, and 
cared for. Jangams are divided into two classes, Dhatasthalas or 
Viraktas who are unmarried and Gurusthalas who are married. The 
Virakta or recluse is holy, free from worldly cares, and unwed. 
Viraktas are not allowed to become gurus or spiritual guides or to 
exercise religious authority over other Lingayats. They are expe 
to spend their time in reading and explaining the holy books. 
There are few Viraktas, and they are respected and worshipped. 
When they grow aged or are about to die they choose a successor 
from some religious and virtuous Gurusthal or married Jangam 
family. The successor is generally a boy under ten and in 
most cases is related to the Virakta whom he is to succeed. Before 
being made a Virakta the boy is consecrated. The Gurusthalas 
are a class of Lin, vat clergy who become the gurus or spiritual 
guides of Lingdéyatlaymen. Unlike Lingdyat laymen they can only 
marry maidens and not widows or divorced women. They conduct 
all religious ceremonies on occasions of births, marriages, and deaths 
under the direction or superintendence of Patdayas or monastery 
heads. From the Gurnsthala class boys are chosen to fill the office 
of Virakia or Patdaya. Viraktas and Patdayas never leave 
their religious houses. They direct their chief assistants who are 
called Oharantis or movers to do all the work of the house, to gather 
the money grain and cloth offerings made by laymen, and renerally 
to look after the affairs of the monastery. The Viraktas and 
Patdayas, besides their Charant is or chief active assistants, have two 
to twelve junior assistants called Maris or youths, however old thay 
may be. The youths’ duties are to bring flowers for the daily 
worship performed by the chief priests, to arrange the vessels use 
in worship, to light lamps, and to bring fire to burn incense at the 
time of worshipping. ‘The Charantis and Maris ave chosen when 
boys from Gurusthala families, The Patdayas, the Charantis, and 
such of the Maris as may be intended to be made Patdayas or 


' Jan amin is a Vedic word and meant that they wite the living houses of the 
deity. Brown in Madras Journal of Lit, and Se. AL 145, 
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monastery-heads are not allowed to marry. The remaming Maris 
or youths are free to ae if they choose. The Patdayas 
superintend all religious work in their parish which includes 
one village or a group of villages, punish religious offenders by 
putting them out of caste, and let them back into caste on 
paying a heavy fine and undergoing religious penance. Hesides 

aris or youths the Viraktas, Patdayas, and Charantis have 
servants to cook, to bring water, to wash their clothes, and to make 
their beds, Virakias lead the lives of recluses, and, as far as they 
can, avoid mixing with their relations. Gurusthalas, though they 
live in the monasteries, lead a married life and do not object to have 
their relations staying with them. All of these classes are included 
under the general term Jangam. Virakfas, Pafdayas, Charantis, 
and Maris bathe once, twice, or three times a day according to their 
purity. The incomes of their maths or religions houses consist of 
money, grain, and cloth presents from the laity and fines paid 
by religious offenders. The heads of the houses are either 
Viraktas or Patdayas helped by Charantis and Maris. A few 
maths are under Charantis helped by Maris or youths. Daily in the 
morning and evening in their religious houses the Viraktas and 
Patdayas worship the ling and deck it with flowers. Their 
disciples wash their feet twice. The water in which the feet are 
first washed is called dhulpadodat or feet-dust water. Lingayat 
laymen sprinkle this water over their bodies and on the walls of their 
houses. The water in which the priests’ toes are washed for the 
second time is first used to wash and worship the stone lings worn 
round the high priests’ necks. This water becomes very holy and 
is called karwna or grace. When laymen and others come to the 
religious honse they throw themselves before the Viraktas or 
Patdayas, receive a few drops of karwna water and sip it. The priest 
gives the layman a cocoanut or other fruit from their own hands as 
a blessing, and sets his right foot on the visitor’s head who with- 
draws. Jangams are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food 
is rice, wheat, or Indian millet bread, michu or granulated Indian 
millet boiled in water and made into s hard mass, ambli or ragi-flour 
boiled in water and made into gruel, vegetables including onions 
and garlic, boiled butter, milk, curds, and pickles. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. Some take their meals once a day 
only, others are obliged to eat several times a day, as, when 
several laymen invite them to dine at their houses, they consider 
it discourteons to refuse. The Jangams go to as many houses 
as they can on the same day, eat a little in each house, and 
withdraw. When they take their meals in their religious houses 
long mats or cloth carpets are spread on the ground and a three- 
legged wooden stool about ten mches high and ten imches across 
called an addangi, is set in front of each person who sits on the mat 
and a brass or bellmetal plate is placed on each of the stools. 
Food is served in each plate and they eat it. After finishing their 
meal, the priests and other religious persons are forced to wash the 

lates with a little water which they drink as such water must not 
he thrown away. When this is done each person wipes the plate 
set before him with his shouldercloth and sets it again on the stool. 
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Any of the brass prone may afterwards be set before any other 


person and he will take his meals out of it, bnt a bellmetal 
plate can be used by only one n. The Virkatas, Patdayas, 
Charantis, and Maris wear a lomcloth, a piece about six inches 
broad and two feet long, one end of which is fixed to a strin 
tied round the waist anal the other is passed between the legs a 
tied behind to the same string. Over this loincloth the priests but 
not the laymen roll a larger cloth, They cover their shoulders and 
tie round their heads two other pieces of cloth all of red ochre. 
They wear shoes of cotton or hemp cloth, or of wood, but never of 
leather. Other Jangams that is Gurusthalas or married priests, 
in addition to the above dress wear a coat, and like other Lingdyat 
women, their women wear a robe and a bodice, ‘The men mark the 
brow and the body with white ashes, wear a garland of rudraksh 
Eleocarpus lanceolatus beads round the neck, a ckauka or cubical 
silver box the upper side of which is like a pyramid, and a 
gundgurdgi or round silver box in which they keep the ling. The 
women wear silver or gold armlets, ear and nose rings, necklaces, and 
waistbands. ‘They are honest,even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. 
The daily life of Jangams, especially of the Virkatasand Patdayas, that 
is the heads of the different religious houses, passes in performing 
ablutions, in worshipping the lings which they wear, in receiving the 
adoration of laymen, in taking their meals, and in reading and 
explaining religious books to the laity.' The Patdayas also enquire 
into and dispose of religious disputes, punish religious offenders by 
fine or excommunication, re-admit them into caste on their paying 
the fines imposed upon them and undergoing certain penances, 
and conduct birth, marriage, death, and other religious ceremonies. 
The Charantis and Maris obey the orders given to them by 
the Viraktas and Patdayas, Jangam women mind the house and 
sometimes keep inns for the convenience of the people of the 
town or of travellers belonging to the Lingdyat sect. <A family of 
five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) month on food. A house costs them 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build, and the value of their house 
goods is about £5 (Rs.50). A birth costs about lis. (Rs. 8), an 
initiation into the priesthood about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a marriage 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £2 lis. (Rs. 25),a 
iregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £2 10s. (Its, 25), 
hey are very religious, They do not worship the ordinary 
Brihmanic gods as Vishnu, Ram, and Krishna, and do not respect 
Bréhmans. Daily in the morning and evening before taking their 
meals they present flowers, ashes, and sandal-paste to a stone ling 
which they wear bound round their neck. They make ilgrimages 
to Ulvi in North Kanara and to Dhrisel in Madras. Their head 
guru or pontiff, called Murgyasvami, lives at Chitaldarg in 
Maisur. They do not keep the sixteen Braihmanic sonskirs or 
sacraments, but have special ceremonies of their own. When a child 
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the priest comes he 1s seated and his feet are washed with water in 
a brass tray. The water is called dhulpadodak or foot-dust water. 
It is rubbed all over the bodies of those present, and a few drops of 
it are sprinkled on the walls to purify the house. The priest's great 
toes are washed in a cup, verses are repeated, and his feet are 
worshipped. He washes the /ing which he wears in the water in which 
his toes have been washed and the water is called kriya pudodak 
or holy feet water. He next applies the brim of the cup to his 
lips and sips a few drops of the water. The sipping of this holy 
water is by the Lingdyats called Aaruna or grace. The priest 
keeps his hand on the cup for about half an hour, during 
which pious Lingfiyats bow before him and ask for a sip of 
karuwna or grace. The priest allows each person to take a few 
drops of the holy water from the cup and then washes the stone ling 
he wears round his neck with the water, sips it, and rubs his fingers 
over his body tillthey are dry, Next the priest consecrates a new ling 
by washing it in the rest of the karwna or holy water ; he folds it in 
a piece of cloth and ties it round the neck of the babe for a minute 
or two, then gives it to the mother to take care of till the child 
- grows old enough to wear it. The priest is fed, presented with 
money, and allowed to leave. It is believed that on the fifth day 
the goddess Sathi comes to take away the life of the child. To 
please her she is worshipped on that night and cooked food is offered 
toher. The Lingéyats say that this is not a pure Lingayat custom, 
but that it is practised by their women in imitation of other Hindus. 
On the thirteenth day a Lingdyat priest is again called, and, after 
performing the foot-dust and holy water ceremonies, names the 
child, and blesses it by laying the palm of his right hand on its head. 
In the evening five women whose first husbands are alive are 
invited. A cradle is brought and put in the women’s rooms, and 
five lighted lamps are set near it. Friends and kinswomen present 
the mother with robes and bodices and the five women put the child 
into the cradle. Betelnuts and leaves are handed among the guests 
and they withdraw. A day or two before the end of the month several 
women take the mother to a river pond or well where she worships 
_ water, offering turmeric paste flowers and redpowder, and returns 
with a pitcher of water. When the child is about a year olda 
Lingdyat priest is called, his feet are washed, and he is feasted and 
presented with a small sum of money. The priest holds two betel 
leaves in the form of a pair of scissors and with them touches the 
longest hair on the child’s head. The barber then trims the hair, This 
is called sadi katri sona or the hair-cutting. If the hair-cutting 1s 
not performed before the end of the first year, itis done in the course 
of the third year, and if not in the third 1t is done in the fifth year. 
The hair of boys is trimmed at any time even after their fifth year; 
girls’ hair is not cut after they are five yearsold. Lingayats say that 
they cat the hair of girls under five, as, if their hair is long, it 
might touch a woman in her monthly sickness which they believe 
would give the child certain diseases. When a boy is about 
ten the diksha or initiation is performed. When a i 

is settled the first thing Jangams do is to see whether the parties 
are followers of the same guru or spiritual guide or belong to the 
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Chapter III. same family-stock. If they have the same spiritual guide or if they 

Population, belong to the same family-stock they cannot marry, If they have 

a’ different spiritual guides and belong to different family-stocks a 

JANGAME. Lingiyat Ayya or a Brihman astrologer is asked to compare the 

horoscopes of the boy and gi lf the horoscopes ree, On a lucky day 

named by the astrologer, the boy’s party with friends and kinspeople 

go to the bride's house, and, in the presence of a Lingiyat priest, some 
respectable men of the town and five women whose husbands f 

are alive, make the marriage settlement and fix a lucky day for the 

marriage. Betelnuts and leaves and cocoa-kernel are handed to 

the guests and a feast is given to the bridegroom’s party. A few 

days before the day fixed for the wedding the bride’s party send a 

letter to the bridegroom’s house with two pieces of bodicecloth, five 

cocoanuts, five pieces of palm-leaves, five shers of rice, five lemons, 

five betelnuts, five turmeric roots, and five lumps of coarse 

sugar, and ask them to come and take the bride in marriage on 

a certain day. On the day named, when the bridegroom lives in a 

different village from the bride, his party with friends and kinspeople 

come to the bride's village and halt at the boundary. The bride’s 

Eety Bo in procession with friends, kinspeople, priests, and music, 

and bring them into the village where a suitable odging has been 

made ready forthem. Next day at the bride’s five small earthen 
vessels are worshipped and then the bride with a few friends and ! 
relations goes to the bridegroom’s. The bride and bridegroom are ‘ 
seated on low wooden stools and rubbed with sesamum-seed and 
turmeric-powder mixed together by the aidgetterus or five women 
whose first husbands are alive and cotton thread ia wound 
five times round them. This is called surgi sutfona or the 
thread-winding. The bride and bridegroom are then taken to the 
bride's house where a priest gives them karuna or sacred water to 
sip. Next day the bride and bridegroom are again rabbed with 
turmeric and sip holy water and the bride’s pa y carry to the 
bridegroom’s house a basket full of sweet eatables and provisions 
and a pitcher full of water. The bridegroom’s party receive the same, 
and present the bearers with cloths and betelnuts and leaves. At 
the houses of both the bride and the bridegroom the family gods are 
worshipped and provisions are sent to the Lingdyat religious honses. 
Next comes the gugala when either the boy’s or the girl’s party or 
both carry earthen pots full of lights to a Lingdyat temple. This 
closes the day’s ceremonies. Next day married women rub the 
bride and bridegroom with turmeric and powdered sesamum-see¢ 
and the priest prepares holy water and gives them a few drops to 
sip. The bride’s party takes cooked food called misaluta to the 
bridegroom's house and the bridegroom eats some of it The 
bride's father sets the bridegroom’s feet in a plate and washes 
them with water, and the father and mother lay Howers and red- 
powder before them. The bridegroom, dressed in fine clothes, 
decked with the marriage coronet and ornaments, and rubbed with 
vibhuti or cowdung ashes goes in procession on a bullock to fo 
Lingiiyat temple, worships the god, and goes on to the bride's. On 
reaching the bride’s the bridegroom is seated on a sofa, new clothes 
! Lately in imitation of Brith i sh Linnkvale bata beoas bt cc 
on o hte instead of on a ballook: Hel Lingiyats have begun to seat the bridegroom 
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and ornaments are presented to him, and turmeric powder is 
rubbed over his checks, hands, and feet. He is led into an 
inner room where the officiating priest conducts the religious 
part of the ceremony. The bride and bridegroom are seated on a 
rice-strewn carpet which is spread on a cowdunged floor, and to 
their right two unmarried girls called balgudamas or bride’s maids 
are seated. In front of them are set the pancha kalasha or five 
vessels one at each corner of a square and one in the middle, and into 
each vessel pearls, precious stones, silver, gold, brass, and copper 
coinsare dropped. Betelnutsand leaves and cocoanuts are placed 
on the vessels, and a thread is passed five times round them, 
and, without, any break, continued into the hands of the priest, and 
thence into the right hand of the bridegroom. The part of the 
long unbroken thread that is tied round the vessels is called surgi, 
and the portion between the hands of the priest and the bridegroom 
is called guru sutra or the priest’s holy thread. All this time the 
priest repeats sacred verses and the bride holds the bridegroom's 
right hand. The mathpati or Lingayat beadle and sexton mixes 
curds, milk, clarified butter, sugar, and honey in a small vessel, 
pours some of the mixture on the bridegroom’s right hand 
which is touched by the bride, and five times washes the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom. The Lingidyat priest and 
all who are present throw a few grains of red rice over the 
heads of the bride and bride m, the five married women 
dropping on them large double handfuls of red rice and five times 
waving lighted lamps round their faces. The priest worships 
the Siwipalaules or lucky thread by laying on it flowers, redpowder, 
and grains of rice, and gives it to the five married women who bind 
it round the bride’s neck. The part of the long thread held by the 
| priest and the bridegroom is cut from the part which is round 
the five vessels and is tied round the right wrist of the bridegroom 
with a piece of turmeric root and a betel leaf. ‘This thread is called 
guru kankan or the priest’s bracelet, ‘The five married women tie the 
thread that was round the five vessels together with a turmeric root 
round the bride’s right wrist and this is called the vadhu Aankan or 
the bride’s bracelet. The bride and bridegroom bow to the priest, 
to the family gods, and to the elders. Friends and kinspeople and 
the Lingdyat priests are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom are 
made to eat from the same plate. This ends the wedding-day rites. 
Next day the boy and girl worship the priest by laying before them 
flowers, sandal paste, and grains of rice, and sip holy water. After 
dinner they are carried through the chief streets of the town im 
procession with music, drums, fireworks, dancing girls, and light- 
» ed torches to a Lingfyat temple. ‘There the pair bow to the god, 
offer flowers and fruit, and the whole party return home with 
the same state. As the bride and bridegroom are entering the 
house the bridegroom's sister, and if he has no sister some other 
girl, stops them at the threshold, holds their feet, and makes 
them promise to give their daughter to her son. They promise 
and are allowed to enter the house. The bride 1s then made over to 
her mother-in-law. The bridegroom’s mother sits on a bullock’s 
saddle placed on the ground as if upon a chair with her knees open. 
The bridegroom sits on her right knee and the bride on her 
BOS—15 
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left knee. The bride and bridegroom then change places, Five 
married women ask the mother which of the two Howers or fruits 
is heavier, meaning which of the two the son or the daughter- 
in-law she likes best. The mother replies Buth are equal, The 
married women advise the mother to take care of the son and 
his wife equally, and this the mother agrees to do. The bride and 
bridegroom are taken into the searing Ses where a barber rubs 
turmeric powder on their hands and feet, and the five married 
women bathe them and wave lighted lamps round their faces. The ~ 
wet clothes which the a couple leave belong to the barber 
and are taken by him. A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the marriage is over. The bridegroom’ pay return to their 
village while the bride remains at her father's house. When the 
bride grows about twelve or thirteen years old the bridegroom's 
party comes to the bride's house and take the bride and her parents 
in procession to the house of the bridegroom. At the bridegroom’s 
house festive dinners are given, new clothes and ornaments are 
resented to the bride and bridegroom, and after waving lighted 
ra round their faces they ‘are sent into the bridegroom’s room, 
although the bride may not have come of age. On the following 
day a feast is given to friends and relations, When a girl comes of 
age she is bathed and seated for three days in an ornamental canopy 
prepared forthe purpose. Female friends and kinswomen are , 
Rae Bowers. betel leaves, turmeric, redpowder, and wet gram 
are served to them. Near relations bring cooked food and sweet- 
meats part of which the girl is toldto eat, On the fourth day the 
irl is bathed and no other ceremonies are performed. Daring her 
fatare monthly sicknesses though she is not held impure, the Jangam 
woman is not allowed to cook or to go into the god-room. When 
aJangam ison the point of death he is bathed and made to sit] on 
aclean bedding spread on a freshly cowdunged part of the floor, A 
Lingéyat priest is sent for. When he comes his feet are twice 
washed with water, and a few drops of the water are poured into the 
dying man’s mouth. The priest rubs the dying man with vibhuts 
or cowdung ashes and fastens a necklace of rudrdksha Eleocarpus 
lanceolatus beads round his neck. The dying man in return gives 
the priest betel leaves and nuts, a ball of wibhuty or white ashes, and 
some money. When life is gone the priest is again sent for. If 
the dead is a married man or woman, ora priest, he is placed sitting, 
marked with white ashes, and decked with ornaments. The chief 
priest sets his right foot on the head, and the mathpati or 
ingéyat beadle lays flowers and redpowder on the priest’s foot. 
If other Lingéyat priests are present they touch the head of the 
deceased with their right foot. The body is brought out of the 
house and set in an ornamental wooden car prepared for the oceasion. 
The beadle tears in front of the corpse a piece of new cloth as 
a token that the deceased’s connection with the world is severed. 
Four Lingiyats carry the body in the car-shaped bier to the burial 
ground and set it at a little distance from the pit which is dug to 
receive it, All the good clothes and ornaments are removed from 
the body and taken by the deceased’s son or other relation, and 
the deceased's headdress is put on the head of his eldest son, Two 
priests go forward to the grave and then come back towards the 
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faneral party, as if messengers from heaven sent by Shiv. They ask 
whose body itis and where his spirit is going. The people nare 
the deceased and add His spirit is on its way to Shiv’s heaven 
The priests say Come, and lead the funeral party with the body 
tothe side of the grave. The body with the /ing round its neck is 
put into a cloth bag and placed in a sitting posture in a niche in the 
grave-side. The sexton goes into the grave and the Lingdyat 
priest gives him twenty-one small copper pieces, with some holy 
words written on them, which he places on the different parte of the 
body. A clothis held over the body and all present repeat holy 
verses and throw leaves of bilva Aigle marmelos, flowers, and white 
ashes into the cloth, The sexton gathers the leaves and flowers 
and lays them on the body and every one present throws a handful 
of earth on the body. The sexton comes ont of the grave, salt is 
thrown in, and the grave is closed. The priest stands on the grave, a 
cocoanut is broken at his feet, lowers and redpowder are laid on his 
feet, and the party return home. On reaching home, the eldest 
son of the decease A ght the house by sprinkling foot-dust water 
over the walls and floor of the house and feeds one or two priests. 
At the end of a month a feast is given to a few Lingdyat priests. 
Children and the unmarried dead are carried on biers and buried 
lying at full length. The priest does not stand on the grave and 
his feet are not washed. When the burial ground belongs to a 
oad priest some money is paid to him as hire-money and the 
clothes worn by the dead are given to him. When the body is buried 
in a public ground the clothes are taken by the Holayas or village- 
watchmen. Jangams with their disciples or adherents have formed 
themselves into associations called Samajs or meetings, each having a 
distinct nume as Komar, Margy, Chillal, and Kempu. Each religious 
house or math is called after the name of the meeting to which its 
chief priest belongs. Some houses and priests belong to no meeting. 
Jangams have no strong caste feeling. Child and widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed; polyandry is unknown. Many of them 
send their children to school and a few take to new pursuits. On 
the whole they are a steady class. 

Traders, included sixteen classes with a total strength of 55,108 
or 6°50 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 
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Divas. | Males | Females. | Total. || Davieras. Males. Females. | Total. 
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1 In Madras a fing ae on the grave and is worshipped fourteen days, Madras 
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Adibanjiga'rs, numbering about 8500, are found inall sub-divi- 
sions of the district except in Habli The name Adibanjigar is derived 
from the words adi first and banjigdr Lingdyat, and means the first 
Iingayats. They speak impure dinarese. The names in common 
use among men are Basdppa, Malléppa, and Ningdppa; and ages 2 
women Basava, Kareva, and Mallava. They live in tiled houses with 
walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. The houses are neat, clean, 
and well-cared for. They keep cows, buffaloes, and oxen, They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, vegetables, curds, and milk, and their holiday dishes, in addi- 
tion to the above, are rice and sweet cakes. They do not use animal 
food or intoxicating drinks, In matters of dress and ornaments 
they do not differ from other Lingéyats. In character they are 
hospitable, hardworking, neat, clean, even-tempered, and orderly. 
Their main calling is to trade in grain, cotton, and other articles, and 
to retail opium, hemp-flowers or gdnja, and hem: water or bhang. 
They are helped in their work by their women and children. Their 

Ing prospers. Most of them are well-to-do, and they make good 
use of their money putting it into trade, not hoarding it and stoi 
it like many otherelasses. Their busiest months are May June anc 
July. They do not work on holidays and their holidays are the same 
as those of other Lingdyats. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
a month. It costs them about £40 (Rs. 400) to build a house, and 
about 49.(Rs, 2)a month to hire a house. The value of their household 
furniture is about £30 (Rs. 300), and of their dress about £2 (Res. So 
A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a son’s marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), 
a coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnanc y about 10s. (Rs. 5), and 
a death about £2(Rs.20). A dat hter's marriage costs more thana 
son’s as a considerable sum has tata paidas dowry. Their religious 
rites and customs differ little from those of other Lingayats. The | 
are bound together by a strong caste-feeling,social disputes are settled 
by the majority of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
is put out of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, take 
to new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Gurjars, or Gujardt Vanis, nombering about 148, are found in 
Gadag, Hubli, Kalghatgi, and Navalowid, Their home tongue is 
Gujarati and they speak impure Kanarese with the people of the 
district. They have settled in Dharwar as moneylenders and bills 
brokers. They are honest and thrifty and are said to be careful to 
keep to Gujarat customs. 

Jains, literally Conquerors, returned as numbering about 10,526, 
are found all over the district. The Dharwar Jains are old settlers and 
have no memory of any former home. They seem to be the remnant 
of the community of Jains whose faith was the ruling or one of the 
ruling religions of the Bombay Karnétak from about 1540 to 1763. 
They say that an ancient Hindu king named Ikshviku had two family 
priests named Parvat and Nérad who held different views on the 
subject of animal sacrifice. Parvat sacrificed sh eep to the god of fira, 
and Narad sacrificed parched grain. The descendants of Parvat 
are the Brahmans and their followers, and the descendants of Nérad 
SE EDS 2 eS : ie 
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are the Jams. According to the Jain books there were formerly 
four divisions, Brahmans or priests, Kshatris or warriors, Vaishyas or 
merchants, and Shudras or labourers. Jain Kshatris have disa red, 
but Jain Brahmans, Vaishyas, and Shudras remain. Jain Shudras are 
also called Jain Chaturthas that is the fourth estate. Of the whole 
Jain community and especially of the Jain Chaturthas, those who 
allow widow marriage form a separate class called Jain Panchams 
or Jain Fifths. At present a Jain of any of the first four classes who 
Marries a widow joins the Panchams. <A Jain priest eats from 
any of the other four classes, and will take in marriage the daughter 
of a Vaishya Jain, but not of a Chaturtha or of a Pancham Jain. 
Jain priests give their daughters in marriage to no one but priests, 
and Sain Chaturthas and Sain Panchams do not marry with each 
other. These rules are observed only in the Deccan and the Bomba 
Karnatak. If Karndtak Jains go to Gujarat, they do not dine wit. 
Gujarit Jains, nor, when they come to Dharwar, do Gujarat Jains 
dine with local Jains. In some past time about a hundred families of 
Jains committed some fault against their religion and were put out 
of caste. Their descendants are called Shatavallas or the hundred 
families and other Jains neither eat nor marry with them. 

Dharwir Jains speak Kdanarese. The names in common use 
among menare Aharadds, Balalrdya, Jindds, and Padmandbhappa ; 
and among women Chandramateva, Padmava, Rajamateva, and 
Ramabii. They have no surnames. Their chief god is Jineshvar 
whose leading shrine is at Belgol in Maisur. In appearance they are 
strong and muscular, some of them dark and others fair. Most of 
them live in houses of the better class, two or more storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. They are moderate eaters and good 
eooks. Their daily food is rice, bread, vegetables, clarified butter, 
curds, and milk. Their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, 
sugar, clarified butter, and spices. They take their meals only during 
the day and neverat night. They do not use flesh or intoxicating 
drinks. The men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, a rumal 
or headscarf, and shoes, and the women wear a robe and a bodice. 
Both men and women are clean and neat in their dress. In character 
they are honest, hardworking, thrifty, active, even-tempered, 
hospitable, and orderly. ‘Their main calling is dealingin brass 
and copper vessels, in cloth silk and indigo, and im money. Some 
have entered Government service and Jain Chaturthas and Jain 
Panchams till and labour for hire. Asa class Jains are prosperous 
and free from debt. Socially they rank next to Brahmans. The 
food charges of a family of five are about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a 
month, and the yearly dress charge about £5 (Rs. 50). A house 
costs abont £50 (Rs. 500) to build, and about 4%. (Rs. 2) a month 
to hire, and their house goods are worth about £10 (Res. 100). 
A birth costs about £2 (Ra. 20), ‘a thread-girding about £4 
(Rs. 40), a marriage about £30. (Rs. 300), a Be coming of age 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death 
about £3 (Rs. 30). They are religions. Their family gods are 
Chakreshvar and his wife Gomukha, Dharanendra and his wife 
Padmiivati, Lakshmi-Niiréyan, and Kshetrapal, whom the head 
of the family daily worships. They do not respect Brahmans or 
call them to conduct their ceremonies. All these are performed 
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by their own priests. They do not worship Brahmanic gods, 
but keep all the leading Hindu holidays, some of them ina wa 
different from the Brahman way. On the Ganesh-chaturthi 
the bright fourth of Bhadrapad or September-October, instead 
of worshipping (ranpati, they worship the sage Gautam under the 
name of Ganidhip or Ganpati, and, during the nine days before 
Dasara in October, instead of worshipping Venkataraman like 
Dharwir Brihmans, they worship Bharataraj an ancient king 
of India. They go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Padmavati at 
Hombasin Maigur, and of Guneshvarat Mudbidali in South Kanara. 
There are three leading sects Palatkdrgana whose head-quarters are 
at Hombas in Maisur, Lakshmishaingana whose head-quarters are at 
Kolhépur, and Jindshaingana whose head-quarters are at Nandanagi 
near Kolhapur. The Jain priests and the Kshatriya and Vaishya 
Jains are members by the Balatkdrgana sect, the Chaturthas of the 
Lakshmishaingana, and the Panchams of the Jindshaingana sect. 
Each sect has a guru or spiritual teacher who is a Jain ascetic. He 
Erves the members religious instruction aud they support him. 
(ie does not try to make converts. Jains of all classes believe in 
sorcerers, Witches, and soothsayers, and consult them in cases of 
sickness or other misfortune. The Jains eat twice a day when the 
sun is above the horizon. Except some who take a night meal at 
night by stealth, they never eat at night for fear they may swallow 
insect life. At their meals they do not wear silk or woollen 
clothes like Brahmans, but wear clothes made of cotton or of hemp. 
As silk and wool are the aerpues of animals they consider them 
impure. They also, unlike Bréhmans, consider it impure or pollutin 
to touch the skin ofa tiger or a deer after bathing. Their speci 
religious days are eight days in every fourth month in the year that 
is from the eighth to the fifteenth of the bright half of the months 
of Ashidh or July-August, Kartik or November-December, and 
Fdlgun or March-April; the eighth and fourteenth of the dark and 
bright halves of every month in the year; dashaparva or ten 
ecial days in every month in the year, that is the second, fifth, 
eighth, eleventh, and fourteenth days of both the bright and dark 
halves of all months; Mangala trayodushi or the thirteenth of the 
dark half of the month of Kartik or November-December; and 
Sruta panchami or the fifth day of the bright half of the month of 
Jeshta or June-July. On all these days the Jains either fast or 
take only light food. During the four months of the south-west 
monsoon that is from June to October, except the Jain Chaturthas 
and Jain Panchams, Jains do not eat cucumbers, brinjals, menthi or 
Greek grass, the snakegourd, nuggikai Guilandina moringa, onions, 
and garlic. At the time of worshipping they first bathe their idols 
with milk, curds, clarified Lutter, sugar, and pieces of ripe plantains, 
and then with water. They offer sweet-smelling flowers to their 
idols, but neither the leaves of the fulsi or sweet basil nor of the 
bel gle marmelos. They do not sacrifice any animal to their gods, 
When water is brought from a pond, a well, ora river, it is never 
used for cooking and drinking until it has been strained in a cluth 
to remove insects. Whena Jain makes his obeisance to a priest 
he joins his hands and says Namostu or My reverence. If ie is 
& common person the priest in reply says Punya-vriddhirastu or 
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May merit grow; if the priest be a great and holy man he says 
Saddharma-vriddhirastu or May religion prosper. A Jain must 
| give away ten things in charity, food, protection, medicine, 
education, gold, silver, a girl in marriage, a cow, a horse, and a 
set of ropes or bags to draw water from a well. When a Jain 
gets holy water from his priest he does not sip it like a Brahman 
} but throws it onhis head. Jains keep most of the sixteen sacraments 
or sanskdrs like Brahmans, When a child is born its navel cord is 
cut, the mother and the child sre bathed, and some honey and 
| castor-oil are put into the babe’s mouth by any one but its father. 
On the third day a Jain priest comes and worships the family idols 
and offers them food. On the fifth night the goddess Sathi is 
worshipped, and on the thirteenth day the child is named and cradled 
by its paternal aunt. On the eleventh day all the members of the 
) family bathe, a feast is given to Jain priests, and the family becomes 
pure. On some day between the thirtieth and fortieth the mother 
and the child are bathed and taken to a temple and the child is 
presented to the god. The mother and child are taken to a 
_ well where she worships water, gives betelnuts and leaves to several 
women whose husbands are alive, and returns home with the child 
and a pitcher full of water. When a girl comes of age she is 
decked with flowers and ornaments and is made to sit for three 
days ina shed made of paper and tinsel, On the fourth day she 
is rubbed with oil and ba aa in warm water. Within sixteen days 
from the day she came of age a lucky day is chosen, certain religious 
rites are gone through, a feast is given to members of the caste, and 
_ the girl and her husband are sent together into the marriage room. 
_ During the third month of a woman’s first pregnancy the things 
she may have a craving for are given to her, and, on the last day of 
the third month, the girl is taken to a temple where vegetables are 
offered in honour of the gods, On the last day of the fifth month the 
vegetable-offering is repeated. In the seventh month of her preg- 
nancy the girl is given a green robe and a bodice and fromthen till she 
is brought to bed she is specially well fed. The dead are burnt and 
the family is impure for ten days among Jain priests, for eleven days 
among Keshatriya and Vaishya Jains, and for fifteen days among 
Chaturthas and Panchams. Child marriage, widow marriage, and 
polygamy are allowed, and pe raaiey is unknown. In Maisur Jain 
| girls are not married until they come of age. The members of 
each class of Jains are bound together as a body. Minor social 
disputes are settled by their priests and graver quarrels by their 
gurua or spiritual guides. Any one who disobeys a guru's decision is 
poe out of caste. Caste authority is growing weaker day hy day. 
they send their boys and girls to school, do not take to new pursuits, 
and are a rising class. 

Lads, or South Gujara'tis, numbering about 1476, are 
found all over the district except in Kod. They say that their 
ancestors formerly lived in Northern India, and came and settled 
in Dhérwdér about two hundred years ago. They speak impure 
| Kaénarese, The names in common use among men are Ishvardappa, 
| Kristépps, and Subraydppa; and among women Kristiva, Subha- 
dreva, and Yelliva. ii: bara ts Keraies. Their family gods 
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Chapter IIT, are Krishna and Pdndurang, and their family goddesses Tulja- 
Population, § Phaviini and Yellava. They are fair, strong, and muscular, more 
aes ) like Shimpis than any other class. They have large eyes, high 
TRADERS. noses, thin lips, low cheek-bones, and round cheeks, They live in 
Aids. tiled honses with walls of stone and mud. The houses have ae 
rally three or four rooms and are clean and well cared for, hey 
keep cows and she-buffaloes and drink their milk. They are 
moderate eaters, but poor cooks, Their daily food ia Indian millet- 
bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables ; and their special holiday dishes 
are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, molasses, pulse, and clarified 
butter. They do not use animal food or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear the loin and shouldercloths, a jacket, and a rumadl or 
headscarf ; and the women a robe and bodice. Some of the women 
pass the skirt of the robe between the feet and tuck it into the waist 
behind ; others let the skirt fall like a petticoat. Both men and 
women are clean and neat in their dress. The men wear gold or 
silver ear and finger rings, and the women wear ear finger nose and 
toe rings, necklaces, waistbands, and chains. They are clean, 
neat, even-tempered, hospitable, honest, and orderly, but idle. The 
main calling of the most important subdivision, the Kshatriya Lida, 
is dealing in perfumes. Their calling is prosperous and they are 
free from debt. Their busy months are April, May, October, and 
November. They eat from the hands of Brahmans and the membera 
of their own subdivision only. A family of five spends about £1 10s. 
(s.15) a month on food. A house costs about £30 (Rs. 300) to 
build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. The value of their 
house goods is about £20 (Rs. 200), and of their clothes about 
£4 (Rs. 40). A birth costs about £1 10s, (Rs. 15), @ marriage 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £5 (Rs, 50), a 
pregnancy about £2 10s, (Rs. 25), and a death about £5 (Rs, 60). 
A daughter’s marriage costs more than a son’s as a dowry is paid 
to the bridegroom. They are religious. They respect Brahmans 
and call them to conduct their marriages. They make Pignnages 
to Tuljépur and Pandharpur, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. 
They have a guru or spiritual guide who lives at Benares. He does 
not try to gain new followers and is a Gosdyi by caste. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is 
born its navel cord is cut and the child and the mother are bathed. 
On the fifth day the goddess Sathi is worshipped and friends and 
kinspeople are feasted. On the thirteenth the child is cradled and 
named. For three months the mother worships the goddess Sathi 
every Monday. At the end of the third month the child js carried 
to a temple and presented to the idol, plantains and betel are offered 
to the deity, and the child is brought home. Nothing further is 
done till marriage. The day before the wedding a feast called 
devaruta or god-dinner is given in honour of the family 8, and, 
on the wedding day, the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on a raised seat. The Brahman 
priest repeats verses and throws red rice over the heads of tha 
couple. This completes the marriage. The dead are buried and the 
family is held impure for ten days. Some funeral rites are per- 
formed from the fifth to the thirteenth day, and on the thirteenth 
day a feast is given to men of the caste, They are bound together 
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as a body. Caste dispntes are settled by their guru or spiritual 
guide, or by a majority of the castemen. Any one who disobeys 
their decisions is put out of caste. He is again admitted on payin, 
the caste-people a fine of £1 (Rs.10). They send their boys an 
girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class, 

Lava‘nas, or Pack-bullock Carriers, numbering about 4146, are 
found all over the district. They generally live near forests or on 
hills. They speak a mixture of ‘Mardthi and Hindustani. The 
names in common use among men are Imam, Lalu, Mansi, Rupa, 
Sheda, and Valya; and among women Dhavi, Damali, Jaki, and Siti. 
They have no surnames and no subdivisions. Their family god 1s 
Waikstarsian. Sometimes Bedars, Rajpots, Dheds, and Musal- 
mans join their parties and dress and trade like them and then they 
also are called Lavanas. Though they do not marry or eat together, 
all go by the name of Lavinas. In appearance the Lavdnas proper 
are stout, short, and dark brown. Most of them live in thatched 
houses. ‘They never live in flat-roofed or tiled houses because they 
say that one of their ancestors built a fine flat-roofed house and he 
and his family forthwith died, Their daily food is bread made of 
wheat or Indian millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables. They also eat 
the flesh of fish, fowls, and cee They are intemperate in the 
use of intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loincloth or trousers, 
a shouldercloth, and a rumdal or headscarf round which they some- 
times tie a belt of red cloth sewn with shells, and hold in their 
hands a cloth bag fantastically studded with shells. The women 
wear a gown called phetia from the waist to theankles, and a bodice 
called kachli, and fix a scarf called tukdi to the left of the waist, 
carry it over the right shoulder and head, and allow it to fall loose 
on the left shoulder. They braid their hair in three places, a main 
braid behind the head, and another in a small rope-like stripe above 
each ear. If they are married they fix to each of the nat” braids 
a half ball called ghugri made of brass and silk or cotton thread 
fringes. These balls are the signs of marriage and are always 
worn on the temples except when they are bathing. In addition 
to the balls a bell-shaped tube with fringes of silk is tied to the 
ends of the two small braids. ‘The tube nangs over the cheeks and 
moves about and strikes the cheeks while walking. They do not 
wear glass bangles like other Hindu women, but cover both arms 
from the elbow to the wrist with brass or ivory rings. Lavanas 
are honest, hardworking, and orderly, bat extremely dirty and 
j untidy. Their main calling is carrying goods on bullocks or 

asses and labouring when they can find nothing to carry. A few 
trade in grain. They rank socially as Shudras that is as low class 
Hindus. <A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on 
food. A birth costs abont 4s.(Rs. 2), a boy’s marriage about £4 
(Rs. 40) including a dowry of £2 (Rs. 20), a girl’s coming of age 4a. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy 2s. (Re. 1), and a death 12s. (Rs. 6). ‘Their 
family god is Venkataraman whose image they keep tied in a 
bundle in their houses and worship it once or twice a year. 
They have no gurw or spiritual guide and they do not call 
Brahmans or other priests to their religious ceremonies.. At their 
marriages the caste people meet, the bride and bridegroom are 
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rubbed with turmeric and oil, bathed, and decked with fine 
clothes and ornaments, their heads are knocked together, a feast 
is given to the caste, and the ceremony is over. The dead are 
buried, and no funeral rites are Secures Sen and wee 
marriage and polygamy are practi i, but not polyandry. They 
believe in porocey, itsbecats: ea soothsaying, nat ate not bound 
together as a body, do not send their children to school, do not take 
to new pursuits, and are a falling class, 

Linga'yat Va'‘nis, or Banjigs, returned as numbering about 
21,787, are found all over the district, Banjig is the Kanarese form 
of the word Vani from the Sanskrit vanif a trader. The names in 
Sommon use among men are Basippa, Khandéppa, and Radrappa ; 
and among women Basamma, Ningamma, and Shivamma. ‘ 
have no surnames except place or calling names, Their family 
god is Virabhadra, and their famil goddess is Parvati. Both men 
and women are dark, short, end strongly made. ‘Their home 
tongue is Kanarese. They live in one or two storeyed houses with 
wails of mud and sun-burnt bricks, and terraced or tiled roofs. Their 
house goods include cooking vessels, metal plates, cots, a ¢ inding 
stone, a stone mortar and pestle, and low wooden stools. ey are 
ew eaters and good cooks and strict vegetarians, neither ret 

esh nor drinking liquor. Their daily food is millet-bread, boile 
se, cooked rice, vegetables, onions, and garlic. They eat from 
brass plates placed before them on low stools. On holidays in 
addition to their ordinary food they prepare a variety of dishes, the 
chief of which are godihuggi or wheat rice molasses and milk boiled 
together, hulgi or stuffed cakes, as well as the cakes called bundis, 
kadleus, karchikais, and vades. Tho men wear a waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, a jacket or a long coat, a headscarf, and shoes, and 
the women a ae and bodice without passing the skirt of the 
robe between their legs. Both men und women are neat and 
clean in their dress and have clothes enough both for daily 
wear and for special occasions. The men wear gold or silver ear 
and finger rings and the women wear gold ear and nose rin ; 
silver or brass toe-rings, gold bracelets, and silver anklets. The 
women either braid their hair or tie it into knots. They apply 
black salve to their teeth and tattoo parts of their brows and cheeks, 
and their chins, hands, and feet. The print on the brow isa black 
dot or a crescent with a black dot inside. The marks on the chin 
and cheeks are simple dots and on the arms single or double snakes, 
‘he Banjigs are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and clean, but 
lk and quarrelsome. heir main calling is trade. Some 
own land and a few are in Government service. As a class they 
are well-to-do, few of them being in debt. A family of five spends 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) month on food. It costs them about £50 
(Rs. 500) to build a house and about 4%. (Rs. 2) a month to rent one. 
A birth costs 16s to £1 12%. (Rs. 8- 16), 4 marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200), a girl's coming of age about 10s, (Rs. 5), and a death 
about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, and believe strongly in sooth- 
eying, sorcery, and ghosts. The chief object of their worship ia 
Shiv in the form of the fing which both men and women hang in a 
silver box from the neck. ‘The ling which is generally of slate is 
covered with a paste of powdered slate, cowdung ashes, and marking- 
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nutashes. Banjigs keep most leading Hindu holidays and go on 
iy Saw Ulviin Kanara and to Mallikarjun on the Parvat hills 
m North Arkot. They have a guru or spiritual guide named 
Murgasvémi who lives at Chitaldurg in North-West Maisur, He 
makes visitation tours once in three or four years, gathering 
contributions from his adherents, and, in return, giving sacred ashes 
vibhutt and water in which his feet have been washed. Though 
Banjigs allow early marriages they are in no way bound to marry 
their danghters before they come of age. Widow marriage and 
poveuny sxeallowed pol andry isunknown. Most of their enstoms 
and religious rites are the same as those of the Jangams, exce] 
that the a have to perform the diksha or initiation into t 
ety ean ich the Banjigs are not required to do. They are 
bound together as a body. To settle important social questions, 
involving excommunication divorce or readmission into caste, the 
adult men meet together in some public place. Their office-bearera 
include the Hirematada ayya or priests of the chief monastery in 
the village or group of villages, the Mathada ayya or the parish 
priest, the Shetti or head layman who is generally a direct 
representative of the oldest leading family of the place, the 
Patnashetti or superintendent of the market, the Madanshetti or 
deputy superintendent of the market, the Ohelvddi or the religious 
symbol bearer, and the Basavi or female temple servant All these 
offices are hereditary. The Hirematada auya 1s saluted first, then 
the Mathada ayya, and so in order the Basavi coming last. 'The 
Chelvadi is a Mhér or Holaya by caste. He is well dressed and 
stands with a blanket under his arm. He carries a brass i of 
Shiv seated on a bull. The image is overshadowed with the hood 
of a snake and is fixed to the upper end of a brass spoon. A. brass 
bell hangs from the handle of the spoon to the Chelvddi’s knee in 
front. From time to time the Chelvédi sings hymns in honour of 
Shiva and rings the bell. The Basavi calls people to mecengs and 
sweeps and spreads carpets. Ordinary caste disputes are settled by 
caste meetings and specially important points by the gurus or 
spiritual guides. Most Banjigs send their children to school, some 
have taken to new pursuits, and on the whole they are a rising 
and prosperous class. 

Loka’baliki Linga‘yats, numbering about 2752, are found all 
vover the district except in Kalghatgiand Ron. They speak impure 
Kanarese. The ordinary names among men are Basippa, Malldppa, 
| and Sing4ppa ; and among women Kallaya, Maritangava, and Virava, 
They have no surnames and no family gods. They have a guru or 
| spiritual guide who lives in Aralimatha in Hingal. They have no 
subdivisions. In appearance they resemble other Lingdyats and are 
tall, strong, and muscular. The eyes are large, the nose high, the 
lips thin, the cheek-bones high, and the cheeks gaunt. They live 
in tiled and flat-roofed houses one or two storeys high which are 
generally neat, clean, and well cared for. Their houses have five 
or six rooms, one for cooking, one for bathing, one for sitting, and 
two or three for keeping Tousen goods, clothes, and grain. 
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They keep one or two servants to help them in their shop-work and 
pay them §s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5) a month. They keep cows, oxen, 
and buffaloes. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
rice, milk, curds, and vegetables. They do not use animal food or 
intoxicating drinks. The men wear the loin and shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and a jacket, and the women dress like ordinary 
Lingayat women. ‘Che men wear ear and finger rings and the 
women wear the same ornaments as other Lingdyat women. ‘They 
are sober, clean, honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. 
Their main calling is trading as petty shopkeepers in rice, salt, sugar, 
molasses, and chillies, The men sit in their shops from morning till 
evening and are helped by their wives and children. ‘Their calling is 
prosperous and few are indebt. Their busy season is from April to 
Novensher They rest on the ordinary Hindu holidays. A { mily 
of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. It costs them 
about £40 (Rs. 400) to build a house and 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent 
& house. The value of their house goods is about £30 (Rs. 300) and 
the value of their dress about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs them 
about £1 (Rs.10), a girl’s marriage about £40 (Rs, 400), a girl’s 
coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs, 10), 
and a death about £2 10s, (Rs. 25). A girl’s marriage costs more 
than a boy’s because of the dowry. Their customs and religions 
ceremonies do not differ from those of other Lingdyats. They are 
bound together as a body. Social disputes are settled by a 
majority of the caste and any one who questions the decisions is 
put out of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class, 

Marwaris, numbering about seventeen, are found in Dhdrwar, 
Gadag, Hangal, and Navalgund. nt have come from Jodhpur and 
other parts of Marwar and have established themselves as cloth-sellers 
and petty merchants. Theirhome-speechis Mérwériand withthe people 
of the district they speak Marathi with a mixture of Kinarese words. 
The names in common use among men are Chendji, Keshavaram, 
and Khomaji ; and among women Okibdi, Sampdbdi, and Sundrabdi. 
They have no surnames. heir family goddess is Ambihdi. They 
say that in Marwiir they have nine mibaivisous Hambads of two 
divisions Dash and Vish, Oshvals of two divisions Dash and Vish, 
Porvals of the Vish division, Sarmélis of two divisions Dash and Vish, 
and Shravagis of two divisions Dash and Vish. Only a few of these 
subdivisions are found in Dharwar. Members of these subdivisions 


eat together but do not intermarry. They have many golrag or — 


family stocks, the chief of which are Baba, Ratur, and Solanki. 
Persons of the same stock do not intermarry. They are rather fair, 
hardy, and short. They live in honses one or two storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their daily food is rice, wheat, 
pulse, and vegetables; and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks, The men 
wear the loin and shonldereloth, a jacket, a turban, and shoes: and 
the women a robe, a bodice, and a scarf, one end of which is tucked 
to the pete and the other end is carried over the left shoulder and 
head and allowed to fall loosely on the right shoulder. The men 
shave the head leaving a top-knot and a lock of hair over each 
ear, They are hardworking, cunning, dishonest, and hot-tempered. 
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Their main calling is moneylending and dealing as petty shop- 
keepers. Some of them deal in pearls and European cloth. They 
have a bad name for hardness and unfairness in their dealings. A 
family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. It 
costs them about £20 (Rs. 200) to build a house, and about 4s. 
(Rs. 2) a month to rent one, and their house goods are worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs them about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a girl’s 
marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), anda death about £5 (Rs. 50). A 
son's marriage costs more than a daughter’s as £10 (Rs. 100) have 
to be paid to the bride’s father. They are religious, They respect 
Brihmans and call Sarméli Brahmans from Marwér to conduct 
their marriages, They worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and make 
Bgrmages to Girnir near Jundgad and to Shatrinjaya near 
havnagar both in Kathiéwir. They say they do not believe in 
sorcery, witcheraft, or soothsaying. Child marriage and polygamy 
are practised, widow marriage isforbidden, and polyandry is unknown. 
They burn the dead and the relations of the dead are considered 
impure for ten days. They form a closely connected community. Social 
disputes are settled by a majority of the caste. Slight breaches of 
caste rules are forgiven, but grave offences such as dining with low- 
caste people are punished by loss of caste. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a rising class, 
Na rvekars and Ba'ndekars are returned as numbering about 
258, and as found in Dhirwir, Bankapur, and Kalghatgi. Most of 
them come from Goa with salt, cocoanuts, cocoanut-oil, dates, and 
marking nuts, and after selling their stocks go back. The Narvekars 
are Hindus and the Bindekars are both Hindus and Portuguese 
Christians. 

Shilvants, or Pious Lingdyats, numbering about 1071, are found 
all over the district. They seem old settlers and have no memory 
ofany formerhome. They speak impure Kinarese. The names in 
common use among men are Basippa, Chingaéppa, Gurappa, and 
Mallappa ; and among women Basava, Kareva and Rachava. Their 
surnames are local not tribal, Their family god is Virbhadra whose 
chief shrine is at Rachoti in the Kadapa district of Madras. They 
have no subdivisions. In appearance they do not differ from 
other Lingayats. hey live in tile-roofed houses with walls of stone 
and mnd. ‘he houses are neat, clean, and well cared for. They 
keep cows, oxen, and buffaloes. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, pulse, milk, curds, and vegetables. They do not use flesh or 
intoxicating drinks, In matters of dress they do not differ from other 
Lingdyats. In character they are neat, clean, hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, and orderly. Their main calling is trading in grain 
and other articles and workingas goldsmiths and carpenters. Their 
craft prospers and none are in debt. Their busy months are 
April, May, and December, They rest on the leading Hindu 
holidays. A family of five spends about £1 10s (Rs. 15) a month 
on food and about £5 (Rs.50) a year on clothes. A house costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and 2¢. (Re. 1) a monthtorent. Their 
house goods are worth about £50 (Rs. 500). A birth costs about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death 
about £1 10s, (Rs. 15). They are religions, and respect Brahmans 
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as astrologers but not as priests. They call Lingtiyat priests to 
conduct their religious ceremonies, and keep the leading Hindo 
holidays. They go on pilgrimage to the shrines of their god 
Basay at Ulvi in Kanara and at Kudla in Dhérwér. Their 
spiritual guide is a Lingdéyat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in north- 
west Maisur. He does not proselytise or try to make new followers, 
They occasionally worship Lingiyat priests. When a priest is 
called his feet are washed with water which is called foot-dust water 
or dhulpddodak. A little of the water is rubbed over their 
bodies and the rest is sprinkled over the walls and the floor of the 
house to purify it. Next the priest's great toes are washed in a 
cup full of water and the water is called kriya-padodak or holy 
feet water. The priest takes off the stone ling which he wears 
round his neck, lays it on the palm of his left hand, and pours a 
part of the water in the cup on it. He takes the ling off his hand, 
sips the water left on his palm, fastens the ling round his neck, 
and dries his hand by rubbing it over his body, The water left in 
the cup is called karuna or grace. It is considered holy and the 
priest pours a little of it on the right palm of each of the elders 
of the facuily, who sips the water and dries the palm by rubbing 
it over his body. The younger members of the family dip one 
of their fingers in the water and rub the finger over the body. 
Food is served on plates laid on small stools placed before every 
one present. ‘he priest takes on hig ee the plate which has 
been set before him and eats, and the members of the family offer 
the food to the ling which they wear round their neck and eat. 
When the meal is over the priest washes his hands in the plate 
from which he has eaten, drirks the water, and dries his hands 
by rubbing them over his body, Their other religious rites do not 
differ from those of other ar Rr They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsa ing. The feeling of caste and of caste 
discipline is strong, Social disputes are settled at meetings of 
castemen and disobedience to the decision of the community is 
punished by logs of caste, They send their boys and girls to school, 
take to new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Sunna’gars or Chunaris, that is Lime-sellers nombering 
about fifty-two, are found in Dharwar, Héngal, and Rénebennur, 
They take their name from sunna the Kénarese word for lime, 
They are tall and muscular, They gather lime nodules in the fields 
and hills and burn them into lime. They make lime both for 
masonry work and for eating with betel leaves. 

Ta mbolis, or Betel-leaf sellers, are returned as numbering nine 
and as found only in Hubli, They get large quantities of betel 
leaves and nuts from the gardens of Rénebennur and Sigaum and 
sell them in retail in and around Dhdrwir. Both Musalmans and 
Hindus are engaged in this trade. The Hindus belong to the Kshatrj 
caste and are excessively fond of drink. 

Telugu Banjiga’rs are returned as numbering about 1352, and 
a8 found in Banképur, Gadag, and Navalgund. Th : i 

ave come from the fadras Presidency about two hunderd years ago. 
They speak Telugu and Tamil among themselves and Kianarese with 
the people of the district, Tho names in common use among men 
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are Peromaladu, Rangayya, and Venkatsvdmi; and among women 
Nadriyanamma, Shrirangamma, and Shesh4kka. Their surnames 
are Apluvandlu, Gudramavaru, Pasaptetivaru, and Pamarativarn. 
Their family god is Venkataraman of Tirupati in North Arkot, and 
their family goddess is Kateri whose chief shrine is at Kaénchipnr or 
soueverss in Southern India. They say they have about eighteen 
subdivisions in their own country none of which eat together or 
intermarry. ‘Telugu Banjigara are dark, tall, and slender. The 
features are regular, the face oval, the eyes large, the nose high, the 
lips thin, the cheek-bones low, and the cheeks round, but a sulky 
hard expression takes much from their appearance. They live in 
ordinary houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and tiled or flat roofs. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. They eat from banian 
or plantain leaves, not from brass or copper and other plates like 
local middle-class Hindus. ‘heir daily food is rice, Indian millet 
bread, and vegetables, and their special holiday dish is sweet cakes. 
They are unusually fond of pickles. They use flesh and liquor and 
some of them take hemp-water or bhidag and tobacco. The men 
wear the loin and alban | diectoahe: a jacket, and « headscarf ; and the 
women a bodice and a robe, the skirt worn hanging from the hips 
like a petticoat and the upper end drawn over the right shoulder. 
Both men and women are neat and clean in their dress and have a 
food store of clothes for every-day wear and for special occasions. 

-hey are intelligent, clean, neat, honest, hardworking, thrifty, even- 
tempered, and orderly. Most of them earn their ries by trading 
in cloth or grain and lending money on interest, Some of them 
have entered Government service, some till, and a few work as 
masons or carpenters. A family of five spends about £2 (Rs. 20) a 
month on food and £6 (Rs. 60) a year on dress. A house costs 
about £30 (Rs. 300) to build and about 2s, (Re. 1) a month to rent. 
Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs.100). A birth costs 
them abont £2 (Rs. 20), amarriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 12s. (Rs. 16), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), 
and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are religions respecting 
Brihmans and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. 
They keep the leading Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to the 
shrines of Venkataraman at Tirupati in North Arkot, Rangnath at 
Tnchinapalli, Shri Ram at Nasik, and Vishveshvar at Benares. Their 


guru or spiritual guide is Tirmal Tétachdria, a Shri Vaishnav Brahman, 


who brands his disciples with red-hot copper seals stamped with 
Vishnu’s discus or chakra and conch-shell or shankh. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its 
navel cord is cut, it is bathed, and a little honey and castor-oil are 
dropped into its mouth. For the first three days the mother is 
bathed from the waist downwards. On the fifth day the goddess 
Jivati is worshipped to secure long life to the child, and on the 
seventh the whole of the mother’s body is bathed. On the twelfth 
the child and the mother are bathed, and the child is named and 
cradled, and lighted lamps are waved round its face. When a 
marriage is settled a shed is raised in front of the bride’s house with 





1 Details are given in the account of Jangams, 
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twelve posts, an altar is made in the middle of the shed, and a small 
canopy also of twelve posts is built over the altar. The shed is 
decorated with mango leaves and flowers. In front of the canopy 
is placed a wooden mortar three feet high and a lighted lamp is set 
onthe mortar. Twelve large and small earthen pots and nine earthen 
tumblers with handles are bought, whitewashed, and ornamented 
with various colours. One large pot is set on each side of the 
mortar and one small pot on nah side of the big posts. Between 
the lines of the two pots the nine earthen tumblers are placed in a 
row and filled with earth. Nine kinds of grain seeds are sown in 
the earth in the tumblers, a little water is poured over them, and 
the seeds are left to sprout. In the morning of the wedding day a 
Bréhman priest comes, kindles the sacred fire, and girds the 
bridegroom with the sacred thread. In the evening the bride and 
bridegroom are robed in yellow garments and seated on raised seats, 
ih Bechara priest comes, repeats verses, throws red rice on the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom, and ties yellow thread bracelets or 
kankans round their right wrists. Married women wave lighted 
lamps round their faces. The bride and bridegroom are taken in 
procession to a temple, where they bow to the god and return, and 
the day ends with a feast to friends and relations. For three days 
after the wedding day the Brahman priest kindles the sacred fire 
twice a day, and, on the fourth day, comes a ceremony called 
Nagdvali or the Snake Row. The smaller pots which were laid on 
the bigger pots in front of the marriage-altar are taken down. The 
larger pota are filled with water, and an ornament, either a gold 
finger or nose ring, is dropped into one of the pots. The bride 
and bridegroom search for it and success in finding the ring is 
taken as an omen of who will rale the house in after-life, @ 
bride and bridegroom are then made to walk five times round 
the canopy. Rice and a cocoanut are placed in the bridegroom's 
hands, he makes them over to the bride, and she unties his thread 
wristlet or kankan. Some women whose husbands are alive wave 
lighted lamps round the pair. If at the time of marriage the 
bride is of age, the bride and bridegroom are made to present 
money and fruits to the Brahman priest and are led by married 
women to the marriage bed-room. ‘They are seated together on 
a cot, decked with flowers and leaves, and lighted lamps are waved 
round their faces. The women lay food and milk in the room, leave, 
and lock the door from the outside. When a death takes place a 
priest of the Satdni caste is called. He washes the corpse and decks 
it with sect-marks. He makes a small discus or chakra and a conch- 
shell or shankh of split bamboo, lays flowers on them, and fastens 
the bamboo disens on the right arm and the conch-shel] on the left, 
arm of the body on the spots where the deceased’s spiritual guide 
had branded him. After leaving them for a short time the bamboo 
diseus and coach are taken off and kept in the house for five days. 
This is said to be done because it is sinful to brand a dead body, 
The fastening and taking off of the bamboo discus and conch js 
considered to be the same as removing the brands. The body is 
carried to the burning ground and is burnt. On the fifth day the 
bones are picked from the ashes, and laid in an earthen pot. The 
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bamboo discus and the conch are laid along with the bones, and, on 
some future day the whole is taken to a holy river and thrown into 
the water. Girls are married either before or after they come of age, 
Polygamy and divorcee are allowed, widow marriage is forbidden, 
and polyandry is unknown. Minor social dispntes are settled by 
the eastemen and graver disputes by the guru or spiritual guide, 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a steady class. 

Telugu Oshna’marus, numbering about 184, are found in 
Dharwar, Gadag, Hangal, Koa, and Ranebennur. They are said to 
have come from Madras and to have been settled in Dharwar for 
several generations. They speak Telugu at home and Kdnarese 
abroad. The names in common use among men are Hanama, Rima, 
Venka, and Yella; and among women Hanmakka, Hulgava, Marava, 
and Yellamma. Their surnames are Bhandi, Boshetti, Dhanshetti, 
and Satnuur, Their family deities are Hanuman, Hulgava, and 
Yellamma. They have no subdivisions, They have five gotras or 
family stocks, Achintru, Kamal, Nilu, Pal, and Pasani. Members of 
the same stock cannot intermarry. They are dark, slender, tall, 
and hardy, and resemble the middle-class Hindus of Kadapa and 
Belliri in Madras. Their expression is lively, the form of face oval, 
the eyes large, the features regular, the nose high, the lips thin, 
the cheek-bones low, and the cheeks gaunt. They are moderate 
eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, pulse, tamarind, 
plantain fruit and flower, vegetables, onions, salt, condiments, 
cocoanuts, and chillies. On holidays they eat sweet cakes made of 
wheat flour, pulse, and coarse sugar, and vades or small cakes made 
of pulse, chillies, salt, and condiments. They also eat the flesh 
of fishes, fowls, and sheep, but of no other animal. They use all 
intoxicating drinks, The men wear a loincloth one end of which is 
passed between the legs and tucked in near the navel, a headscarf, 
ry jacket, and sandals: and the women weara bodice ands robe 
without passing back the skirt between the feet. Their holiday 
dress is the same as their every-day dress but is of new materials. 
They have no store of nich stathes he special occasions. The men 
wear ear and finger rings and wristlets; and the women ear and 
nose rings, bracelets, and armlets. They are neat, hardworking, 
honest, and well-behaved, but dirty. 

Their chief employment is the making of funku or redpowder 
and tooth-powder, and trading in perfumes. Their women hae them 
in their work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month 
on food, and about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year on clothes. A hut costs 
about £1 (Rs, 10) to build and their house goods are worth about £1 
(Rs. 10). A birth costs about 4s. (Rs.2), a marriage about £5 
(Rs. 50), a girl’s coming of age about 2s. (Re. 1), a pregnancy about 
4s. (Rs, 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs.5). They are religious, but 
do not respect Brahmans, Lingéyats, or other priests. They act as 
their own priests on ceremonial occasions. They serene leading 
Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Yellamma at 
Sidvadattiin Belgaum. Their guru or spiritual guide is a Vaishnav 
Brihman named Tatiachérin who lives at Kanchi or Conjeveram in 
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Madras, He does not proselytise or try to gain new followers, They 

rofezs not to believe in sorcery, witcheraft, or soothsaying. 

hen a child is born its navel cord is cut and a little sn 

mixed with castor-oil is dropped into its month, The after-birth 
is worshipped, redpowder and incense are laid before it, it is 
laid in an earthen pot, and is buried outside of the house near 
the bath-water channel. On the ninth day the child is named and 
cradled by the midwife. On the first day of marriage the bride 
and bridegroom are rabbed with turmeric and bathed, and a dinner 
is given in honour of the family deities. On the second day the bride 
and bridegroom are againrubbed with turmeric and bathed and a caste 
dinner is given. On the third day they are rubbed with turmeric, 
bathed, and seated on wooden boards placed on a blanket which is 
spread ona raised seat. A few grains of rice are dropped round the 
wooden boards, kunku or redpowder is rubbed on to their brows, and 
yellow threads are tied to their right wrists, The bridegroom binds 
the marriage string of gold and glass beads round the bride’s neck, 
five married women throw grains of red rice over the couple, and 
4 feast is given to friends and relations. On the fourth day the 
marriage shed is worshipped and the marriage is over. When an 
Oshnamarnu dies a cocoanut is broken before the dead body, and the 
body is carried in a sitting posture to the burial ground and is 
buried. On the third day cooked food and water are laid on the 
grave. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed; 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together as a body. Minor 
social disputes are settled by castemen and grave questions by their 
guru or spiritual guide. Any one who disobeys the guide's decision 
ig put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school or take 
to new pursuits. They are a steady class, 

Komtis or Vaishya’s are returned as nombering 823, and 
found chiefly in Gadag and Navalgund. They are said to have come 
to Dhérwiir about 350 years ago from Belléri and Kadapa in Madras. 
They used to speak Telugu, but they now speak Kiinarese both at 
home andabroad, In 1818 some Komtis came from Madras with the 
British army and settledatDharwér. The home speech of these lately 
come Komtis is still Telugu. The old and the new settlers eat 
and marry with one another. The men’s names are Govindappa, 
Lachiéppa, Malléppa, Venkappa, and Virdppa ; and the women’s 
names are Durgamma, Gangamma, and Rédhamma. They have no 
surnames. They are said to have about one hundred and two 
family-stocks and members of the same stock do not intermarry, 
Their chief deity is Nagareshvar. They also worship Dayamava, 
Hanuman, Ganpati, Venkataraman, Virbhadra, and Yellava. They 
are dark, short, and stout. heir faces are round, the expression 
lively, the eyes large, the features regular, the nose high, the lips 
thin, the cheek-bones low, and the cheeks round, Most of them 
live in better class honses two or more storeys high, with walls of 
brick and mud and flat roofs. Tho houses are neat and clean 
and are well cared for. They keep cows and buffaloes, They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. heir every-day food is rice, pulse, 
Indian millet bread, vegetables, milk, curds, and buttermilk, and 
they are specially fond of sourdishes, Their holiday dishes include 
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several kinds of cakes made of wheat, pulse, and sugar. They do 
not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. Phe men wear a headscarf, 
a oar a loin and shonidercloth, and shoes. The women wear a 
robe and a bodice like those worn by Brahman women. Though 
not clean, both men and women are neat in their dress, and fond 
of gay colours. Their holiday dress is the same as their every-day 
dress but richer. They have good stores of clothes for every-day wear 
and for special occasions. The men wear ear, finger, and wrist 
rings, waistchains, and necklaces. The women wear ear and nose 
rings made Gall tn and studded with pearls and precious stones, 
toe-rings, bracelets, armlets, and waistbands. They are quarrel- 
some, hardworking, keen, and proverbially cunning. Their 
main calling is trading in grain, oil, clarified butter, cloth and 
sugar, and moneylending. A family of five spends about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) a month on food, and their store of clothes varies from 
£10 to £200 (Rs. 100-2000). A birth costs about £2 (Ra. 20), a 
thread-girdingabout £3(Rs. 30), amarriageabout£10(Rs. 100) besides 
adowry of £1 to £3 (Rs, 10-30), a girl’s coming of age about £2 
(Rs.20), a pregnancy about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). 
They are religious. They worship the usual Brabmanic gods, respect 
Brihmans, and call them to their ceremonies. They keep the usual 
Hindu holidays and goon pilgrimage to Benares, Rimeshvar, Tirupati, 
Udpi, Gokarna, Pandharpur, and to the chief shrine of Nagareshvar 
at Resivae-Devickor. Their spiritual guide is Shankardchdrys, 
the pontiff of the Smarts to whom and to whose delegate, a Smart 
Brahman whose title is Bhdskaréchérya, they give presents. ‘I'he 
present Bhaskaricharya is Arundchal Svdmi who lives at Nardyan- 
Devarkeri in Belliri. He isa married man. He travels abont the 
country, inquires into religious offences committed by Komtis, 
and punishes them either with fine or with loss of caste. The 
offending persons are let back into caste on undergoing certain 
nalties. ‘The Komtis believe in sorcery, soothsaying,and witchcraft. 
‘hey keep all the sixteen sacraments or Bréhman sanskérs, On the 
eleventh Bay after a birth the mother is bathed and a feast chiefly 
of rice and pulse is given to friends and kinspeople. The family is 
considered impure for sixteen days, On the sixteenth the cradle 
is worshipped with flowers and redpowder, a lighted lamp is waved 
round it, and the child is named by its maternal aunt and laid in the 
cradle, and sugar and scraped cocoanuts are handed to the guests, 
When a woman comes of age she is made to sit apart for three days 
and on the fourth she is anointed and bathed. The impurity 
caused by a death lasts fifteen days. Child-marriage and polygamy 
are allowed, widow-marrisge is forbidden, and polyandry is 
unknown. The Komtis have a rule that a boy is bound to marry 
his maternal uncle's daughter, however sickly or deformed she may 
be. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, Minor 
social disputes are settled by castemen and graver questions by 
Bhaskaracharya, their deputy spiritual guide. They send their boys 
and girls to schools and take to new pursuits. Komtis are a rising 
class 
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‘In Dhirwér any man who has a name for cunning is called Komti. 
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Husbandmen, according tothe 1881 censns, included ten classes 


with a total strength of 123,134 or 15°78 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are: 








Da'sa'rs, literally Servants, are returned as numbering about 640 
and as found chiefly in Dharwar, Bankdpur, Hubli, Hingal, Kod, 
Navalgund, Ranebennur, and Ron. They are divided into two 
classes, Galla Disdrs and Byad Disirs who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. 

The Gatta DAsdzs speak impure Kénarese. The names In com- 
mon use among men are Disippa, Govinddppa, and Ramé pa; 
and among women Hanamaya, Rukhmava, and Yellava, Their 
family gods are Hanumdn and Venkataraman of Tirupati. They 
have no subdivisions. They are tall and dark, with a dreamy 
look, regular features, small eyes, high noses, thin lips, low cheek- 
bones, gaunt cheeks, lank head-hair, and thick face-hair. They 
live in flat-roofed houses which are dirty and ill-cared for. They 
are great eaters and bad cooks, Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, vegetables, and curds, and their holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes, rice, clarified butter, vegetables, and curds, They do not 
use flesh or intoxicating drinks, The men wear loin and shoulder- 
cloths, a jacket, a h arf, and sandals; and the women wear a 
robe and a bodice, but they do not pass the skirt of the robe 
between their feet. They are hardworking, honest, even-tempored, 
and orderly, but unclean anduntidy. Their main calling is husbandry, 
They ie from morning till evening and are helped by their women 
and children. They do not work on the leadin Hinda holidays, 
Though their calling is prosperous most are in debt, chiefly owing to 
the heavy rates of interest at which they borrow money. A family of 
five spends on food about 10s. (Rs.5)a month and on dress about 
£1 (Rs.10) a year. Their houses cost about £10 (Ry. 100) to build, 
and their house goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs 
about 8s, (Rs. 4), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a coming of ace 
about £2 (Rs.20),a pregnancy about 10s, (Rs. 5), and a death about 
£2 10s, (Rs, 25), They are religious. They respect Brahmans and 
call them to conduct their marriage ceremonies, and Lingdyat 
priests to manage their funeral rites. Their guru or spiritual taal 
is Shrinivasticharya who lives at Anigundi near Hampi in Belléri. 
He does not try to gain new followors. They occasionally worship 
the village deities Dayamava and Durgava. They believe in 
Sorcery and witchcraft and consult sorcerers and witches when an 
one falls sick, On the birth of a child its navel cord is cut, laid 
in an earthen vessel, and buried in some clean place. On the fifth 
day the goddess Jivati js worshipped and a feast is given to caste- 
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ernie tm Se syvelien Say the child is named and cradled. No 
urther ceremony takes place till marriage. On the day fixed for 

marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
oil, ed, and made to sit ona raised seat. The village astrologer 
comes, repeats texts, and throws graina of red rice on the couple, 
betelnuts and leaves are handed among the guests, a feast is given 
to the men ofthe caste,and the ceremony is over. The deadare burned. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed; polyandry 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and any one 
neglecting the decision is put out of caste. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits. They are said to be 
rather a declining class. 

Brap or Beoarne DAsdrs speak impure Kiinarese. The names 
in common use among men are Basava, Bhima, Govinda, and 
Hanman; and among women Basikka, Baydmma, Dayamakka, 
and Marekka. They bave no surnames and are called after the 
names of the ae in which they live. Their family gods are 
Venkataraman of Tirupati and Hanuman. They have no sub- 
divisions. A man of this class is known by his peculiar dress. He 
wears a waistcloth, a headscarf, and a long jacket, and over the 
jacket a waistband. Ho hangs an image of the monkey-god to his 
neck in such a way that it may fall on his chest, holds a conch or a 
blowing shell in his left hand, ties a gong to his right wrist, and 
holds a round stick about five inches long and one inch round 
between the thomb and the two first fingers of his right hand to 
strike the gong. He hangs a long basket from his left shoulder to 
hold alms, carries a lamp in his hand about three feet high, and 
marks his forehead with two stripes of white earth with a red or 
gee stripe in the middle. Dressed in this way he goes from 

ouse to house blowing his conch, repeating the name of the god 
Govind, and asking for alms. When he gets alms he again blows 
his conch, strikes the gong, and repeats seven or eight names of 
Hindu gods. Désiirs are like local lower class Hindus, They 
live in dirty ill-cared for huts with mud walls and straw roofs. 
They keep pet animals. They are great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and 
their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat flour, sugar, 
and pulse, They eat the flesh of sheep, fishes, fowls, hares, and 
deer. They use intoxicating drinks but are temperate in their 
use. Their women wear a robe and a bodice but do not pass the 
skirt of the robe between the feet or tuck it behind. The men 
wear brass ear and finger rings, and the women wear brass ear, 
finger, and nose ringsand bracelets. Their main calling is begging, 
They are even-tempered and orderly, but dirty and idle. Their 
social position is much like that of the Deccan Ramoshis. Their 
feeding expenses are nothing as gs Galle on alms. A birth costs 
about Gd. (4as.), a boy’s marriage about £2 2s. (Rs. 21) including a 
dowry of £1 12s.(Rs. 16) paid to the bride’s father,and a death about 
2s. (He. 1). They are religions, respect Brahmans, and call them 
to conduct their marriages. They have a guru or spiritual teacher 
who is a Satani by caste. They say they do not believe in sorcery, 
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witchcraft or soothsaying. When a child is born its naval cord is 
cut and a few drops of castor-oil are put into its mouth, On the 
eleventh day their teacher comes and stamps the child’s shoulders 
with a jessamin flower dipped in paste called ném, If the child 
is a boy either in the ninth month or in the ninth year the teacher 
heats two brass seals made in the shape of a discus and a conch and 
brands the boy’s right shoulder with the discus-seal and the left 
shoulder with the conch-seal. When a miurriage is settled, on the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a blanket, the 
village astrologer ties yellow threads to the right wrists of the bride 
and bridegroom, and throws red rice over them, a feast is given to men 
of the caste, and the marriage is over. The dead are cither burnt 
or buried according to their relations’ means. On the eleventh the 
teacher purifies the family by giving them holy water to sip, Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised ; polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputesare settled by a majority of the community, and any 
one who ‘tnoheys the decision is put ont of caste. They do not send 
their boys or girls to school, do not take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a falling class, 
Halepa‘iks, said to mean Old Soldiers, are returned ag 
numbering about 122 and as found in Haéngaland Kod. hey speak 
ure Kiinarese. The names in common use among men are Seiten 
Shimnaik, Badaknaik, and Kérendik: and among women Bhairakka, 
Durgava, Kannakka, and Maridyavakka, They have no surnames, 
Their house deities are Han mappa and Guttemina. Except that they 
are shorter and slenderer they do not differ in appearance from other 
local low-class Hindus, They live either in one-storeyed tiled houses 
orin straw huts which are generally ill-cared for. Their daily food is 
bread made of Indian millet or rdégt flour, rice, pulse, and vegetables, 
On holidays they make sweet cakes of pulse, wheat, and coarse sugar, 
They use flesh and intoxicating drinks. Every year at harvest they 
sacrifice a sheep to the field gods, They say the field gods are not their 
gods, still they are forced to make offerings tothem or their cropswill 
not grow. They also yearly sacrifice a sheo to their house coddess 
Guttemma. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a headscarf, and 
sandals, The women wear a robe and bodice like other Dharwér lower 
class Hindu women, and mark their brows with turmeric instead of 
with kunku or redpowder. The men wear brass or copper ear and 
finger rings, waistchains, and kides or silver wristlets, The women 
wear the gold hair ornaments called riglt and chauri, ear and toe 
rings,a necklace of coral, silver arm and wristlets, and glass bangles, 
They are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly, but unclean and untidy. Their main calling is husbandry 
in which they are fairly skilful. They say that during the time of 
the Svadi chiefs they held lands free of rent and had much power, 
They are in debt and have to pay about twenty-five per cent on 
their loans. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs.8) a month on 
food and about £9 (Hs. 20) a year on clothes, A house costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and their house goods are worth 
about £10 (Rs. 100), A birth costs about 10s, (Rs. 5), a marriage 
about £40 (Rs. 400) of which about one-half goes to the bride's 
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father, and a coming of age, a pregnancy, and a death about Sx. 
(Rs. 4) each. They are religions, respecting Brahmans and calling 
them to their marriages and other ceremonies. Their spiritual 
teacher is a Shrivaishnay Brahman named TAtachdrya who lives at 
Hampi in Bellari. They do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. As soon asa child is born a few drops of honey and 
cow's milk are put into its mouth, its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the child is put into 
the cradle, and, on the eleventh day, the mother and the members 
of the family bathe and are purified. When a marriage is settled a 
shed is built in front of the house, and the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with tarmeric and broughtinto the shed. A Brahman priest 
ties the ends of their garments together, and tells them, accompanied 
by the bride’s maternal uncle, to walk several times round the shed. 
After this the bridegroom ties the marriage string round the bride’s 
neck and the priest ties the brow-horn or bashing round the 
bridegroom’s brow and the tondla or marriage-bonnet round the 
bride’s head. The bride and bridegroom are set on a raised seat, 
and, while women sing marriage songs, grains of red rice are thrown 
over them and lighted lamps are waved round their faces. Several 
boys are feasted and after the boys the bride and bridegroom and 
the caste-people. On the fourth day red water is thrown over the 
bride, the bridegroom, and their parents and friends, the priest is 
riven about 3s. (Re.14),and blesses the married pair, and retires, 
The bride is told to hide herself and the bridegroom is told to find 
her out. If he finds her it is well, if not the bride will have the upper 
hand in the house. When a Halepdik dies, his son or other chief 
mourner carries with the corpse to the pvnes. | ground a pot filled 
with cooked rice. At the baring Rese the chief mourner spreads 
three leaf plates and serves the food on the plates for the spirit of 
the dead. The body is burnt. The impurity caused by a death 
lasts a month, At the end of the month a dinner is given to 
caste-people and the family is purified, Child and widow-marriage 
and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling, and have an hereditary 
headman, Social disputes are settled by their castemen and any 
one who disobeys the decisions is put out of caste. They do not 
send their boys or girls to school, and do not take to new pursuits, 
. They are a steady class, 

Hasla'rs are returned as numbering thirty-six and as found only 
in Hangal. They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common 
use among men are Hucha, Maria, and Suttana; and among women 
Basakka, Diami, Fakiri, and Ramakka. They have no surnames, 
Their chief god and goddess are Mallippa and Guttemma. They 
have no subdivisions. They are strong, stout, dark, and muscular, 
They are hardworking and orderly, but dirty and untidy. They live 
inthatched houses which are dirty and ill-cared for. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is bread made of ragi flour, 
Indian millet gruel, garlic, onions, and vegetables. Their holiday food 
is sweet cakes made of wheat pulse and coarse sugar, rice, milk, 
curds and butter. They eat mutton, employing a mu/la to kill the 
sheep, and drink liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a 
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headscarf, and a short coat. The women wear a robe and a bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. They. 
have no stock of good clothes for daily use or for speci 
occasions. The men keep the top-knot or shendi and ear-tufts or 
jhulpis. They wear no ornaments. Their main calling is field work 
in which their women help. Many are in debt. A family of five 
spends abont £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food and about Ss. (Rs. 4) 
year on clothes. A birth costs about 8s, (Rs. 4), a marriage about 
£10 (Rs. 100), a coming of age about 4s, (Rs, 2), ® pregnancy 
nothing, and a death about 2s. (Re. 1). They are religions, They 
do not respect Brahmans and do not call them to perform their 
religious ceremonies, All their ceremonies are performed by 
Lingdyat priests, and their guru or —— teacher is also a 
Lingdyat who lives at Togsi in Maisur, He punishes all religious 
offences and receives homage from his disciples. They do not 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. At their iages” 
a Lingdyat priest comes and ties kankan or yellow threads to the 
wrists of the bride = iss bien Then the bridegroom fastens the 
marriage string to the bride's neck, the women sing marriage songs 
d wave a li ghted lamp round the faces of the ai tiad cont a. The 
priest is dismissed with a present of about Ss. (Rs. 14), a caste feast 
is given, and the marriage isover. When a girl comes of age she 
sits by herself for three On the fourth she is bathed, dressed 
in fine clothes, and sent to her husband’sroom. Whena person dies 
the body is carried to the burning-ground and is there either burnt or 
buried according to the family’s means. Child and widow-marriage 
and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled 
by the members of the caste and if any one neglects the decisions 
he is put out of caste, unless he paysa fino of £1 (Rs.10) half of 
which is given to the teacher and the rest is spent on a caste feast. 
They do not send their boys or girls to school, and do not take to 
new pursuits. They area steady calas. 
* Ka'ma'tis, also called Kunchigérs, are returned as numberin | 
about 1932 and as found 1n Dharwar, Hangal, Kod, ant 
Rénebennur, They speak incorrect Kiinarese. ‘The names in 
common use among men are Bhima, Hanuma, Kalla, Ninga, and 
Naga; and among women Basava, Kallava, Mallava, and Ningaya. 
They have no surnames. Their family gods are Hanumén and 





Kadapa district of Madras. They have no subdivisions. They are 
like ordinary Kénarese labourers. They live in dirty and ill-cared 
for thatched houses with walls of mud and stones. They are gr 

eaters and bad cooks, Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetables ; and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat, pulse, coarse sugar, milk, curds, and vegetables. They 
use the flesh of fishes, fowls, sheep, and deer, but not of other 
animals, oe do not use intoxicating drinks, The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women 
& robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back 
between thedeet or tucking it behind. The men wear ear and finger 
mings, and the women ear, finger, toe, and nose rings, necklaces, 
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waistbands, and glass bangles. They are hardworking, honest, Chapter IIT. 

even-tempered, and orderly, but dirty and untidy. Their main Population, 

ealling is husbandry. They work in the fields from morning to =" 

evening. They generally grow rice and when the rice crop is cut 

sow some vegetable. Their women help in the field and theirchildren 

tend cattle, A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on 

food and about £1 10s. (Rs.15) a year onclothes. A hut costs 

about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and 6d. (4 as.) a month to rent. The 

value of their house goods including cattle is about £20 (Rs. 200). . 

A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 

of which £2 (Rs. 20) go to the girl's father, a girl’s coming of age 

about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy i ach Is. (8 as.), and a death about 

£2 (Rs. 20). They are religious, respect Brahmans, and call them 

to conduct their marriage ceremonies. Their funeral rites are s 

performed by men of their own caste. They make pagriasares to » 

Kadari and ‘Tirupati in Madras. Their spiritual teacher lives at 6 

Tirupati. He does not try to make new followers. They believe 

in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 7 

navel cord is cut and the child and mother are bathed. On the * 

eleventh day they clean the house, bathe, and are purified. On 

thirteenth the child is named and cradled, A day or tw 

before a wedding, a dinner is given in honour of the family g Sr 

and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 

bathed. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom are seated . 

on a blanket, the Brahman repeats verses and throws red rice over ) 

the couple, and a feast without flesh is given td caste-people. Next * 

day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a horse and carried ¥ 

through the chief streets in procession, and the marriage is over. 

When a Kaémiati dies the body is carried to the burial ground in a * 

bamboo car ndorned with flags and plantain leaves, and is buried. 

Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry 

isunknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 

Social disputes are settled by castemen and any one neglecting . % . 

decisions is put out of caste. They do not send their boys or girls ~~ 

to school, tuke to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. ; * ) 
Kudavakaliga’'rs, or Hoemen, are teturned as os Kudarakdliga . 

abont 7694 and as found all over the district, They are said, W © ‘ 

to be called Kudavakiligérs from the iron field-hoe or kudaw, » 

They speak impure Kanarese. The names in common use among_ | of al 

men are Basippa, Mallippa, and Ningdppa; and among women” .: | 

Basava, Kallava, and Ningava. They have no surnames. Their ® 

family-gods are Basavana, Virabhadra, and .Wellava. Basavina’s 

ehief shrine is at Ulvi in North Kanara, Yellava’s at Savadatti 

in Belgaum, and Virabhadra’s at Rachoti in the Madras district of 

Kadapa. They have two divisions Taddodi and Dandavati who > 

eat together but do not intermarry. They are tall, strong, and 

muscular. ‘They live in neat but rather dirty flat-roofed houses and 

keep cows, oxen, and buffaloes, and sometimes one or two farm 

servants on 4s. to fs. (Rs.2-3)a month. They are great eaters 

and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, vegetables, & 
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and buttermilk, and their holiday dishes are sweet akes, rice, and 
milk. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men 
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Chapter III. dress in a Join and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, short trousers 
Population. ending a little above the knee, a blanket, and sandals. The women 

dress in a robe and bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe between 

HUsBANDMEX. the feet. Their holiday dress is the same, but of better and costlier 
Kudavakdligérs. yaterials. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, 
nose, and toe-rings, waistbands, glass and silver bangles, and 

' silver armlets. They are hardworking, honest, even-tempered and 
orderly. Their main calling is husbandry. They work every day 

| from morning till evening except on Monday which is sacred to 
their god Basav. The women help in the field and the children 

tend cattle. ‘They are skilful workers. Some are landholders and 

» others field labourers. Their women sell butter, milk, and curds, 
“the produce of their cows and she-buffaloes. They are a well-to-do 
class, generally free from debt, seldom borrowing except to meet 

| marriage expenses. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
“month on food and £2 10s. (Rs.25) a year on clothes. A house 
costs about £40 (Rs. 400) to build and about 4s. (Rs, 2) a month 
to rent, Their house furniture is worth about £30 (Rs. 300). 
A birth costs about 10s. ‘Rs. 5), a son’s marriage about £15 
(R..150) of which £5 (Rs. 80) 1s paid to the girl's father, a coming 
fage about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death 
at £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious and respect both 
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‘Brahman and ssogayes priests. They call a Brahman to conduct 
° their marriages and a [angdyat to conduct their funerals. They 
. keep the leading Brahmanic holidays.. On every Tuesday in the 
>, month of Ashddh or July-August their women worship the goddess 





Gulkava, and in the first half of the month of Shrévan or August- 
September the goddess Changalkava is worshipped. The Jeshth or 
‘ . June-July fall-moon is called Karhwnvi and is held in great honour. 
, The day before the full-moon, Indian millet is boiled, made into 
thick gruel, and given to working bullocks ; and on the full-moon day 
eggs are broken and mixed with oil and forced down the bullocks’ 
thréats. They are dreseed in rich blankets or woollen cloths, decked 
With flowers, and have their horns painted red. In some cases rich 
husbandmen put their women’s silver anklets on the bullocks’ legs. 
All the husbandmen meet together taking their white and red but 
not their black bullocks, and go in procession half a mile out of the 
apiece A hemp rope is tied across the village gates about ten fect 
‘trom the ground. The husbandmen form a return procession with 
ee bullocks in frent, and race their bullocks at top speed towards 
ihe village gutes, If a white bullock is first to enter the 
gates, the white Indian millet crop will be plentiful, and if a 
red bullock wins the red Indian millet crop will be plentiful, 

The owner of the winning bullock is allowed to break the 1 
across the gate with his whip, a céremony which is called 
karihariyona or the rope-breaking. They ao pot ro on pilgrimage. 
The village Lingdyat priest is thei guri or spiritual teacher and 
they occasionally ask him to dine at their houses, They worship the 
village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava and bellere in sorcery, 
¢ witcheraft, and soothsaying. Their religions rites and customs 
‘ © do not differ from those of Lingéyats. Child marriage and 
polygamy are practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and poly- 
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andry is unknown. They do not consider that birth, death, or 
women's sickness causes impurity. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority 
of the caste, and if any one disobeys the decisions he is put out of 
caste. They do not send their boys or girls to school, take to no 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Mara’tha’s are returned as numbering about 44,085 and as found 
all over the district. Between 1675 and 1752 when the great Shivaji 
and other Maratha chieftains carried their arms into the Karndtak, 
thousands of Mardthds and Brihmans followed them and many settled 
in Dharwar. The present Mardtha population of Dharwdr are the 
descendants of these people and of others who from time to time 
followed the conquerors. Their home speech is Marathi, but thej 


Chapter IIT. 
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Mardthds, 


speak Kaénarese with the people of the district, Thenamesincommon — 


use among men ara Sambhaji, Santdji, Shivaji, and Suryarao; and 
among women Ambabdi, Jijaébdi, Soyardibdi, and Yesubai. Their 
surnames are Bhoslé, Chavan, Daphalé, Ghirgé, Ghatgé, Gaikwdr, 
Miné, Nimbalker,Sinde,andThorat. Their chief gods are Khandoba 
of Jejuri, Vithoba of Pandharpur, and Venkataraman of ‘lirupati, 
and their chief goddesses are Ambabhavani and Tuljdbhavémi of 
Sitdra and Mahilakshmi of Kolhdpur. They have no subdivisions. 
They are dark, bold, and muscular. They live in one-storeyed 
houses with walls of san-burnt bricks and flat or tiled roofs, They 
are moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, pulse, vegetables, onions, and garlic, and their special holiday 
dishes are sweet cakes made of rice or wheat flour, sugar, clarified 
butter, and flesh. On the Dasara holiday in October and on other 
festive occasions they sacrifice a sheep to their goddess Durgddevi 
and eatits flesh. They useintoxicating drinks. ‘lhe men wear a loin- 
cloth or short trousers coming to the knees, a jacket, a shouldercloth, 
and a turban, and tie a waistband tightly round the waist. 
The women wear a robe and bodice but do not pass the skirt of 
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their robe between the feet. Both men and women are clean, we ~ = o 


and tasteful in their dress having a marked liking for gay col 
They have a good stock of clothes for ordinary wear and for 
special occasions. The women of rich Maréthds do not appear in 
public and when they go out their hands and faces are completely, 
covered. The Mardthis are active, hardworking, intelligent, honest, 
hot-tempered, hospitable, and spirited. ‘They work as husbandmen, 
labourers, messengers, constables, ond house-servants. Some 
trade and a few have risen to high posts under Government. A 
family of five spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12). month on food, A 
house costs £20 to £50 (Rs. 200-500) to build and their honse 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about 16s, (Rs.8), 
a marriage about £10 (Rs.100), a girl’s coming of age about 
£3 (Rs. 30), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 
(Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Brahmans, and calling them 
to conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep the usual Hindu 
holidays and make pilgrimages to the shrines of Vithoba at 
Pardharpur, Mahdbaleshvar at Gokarn in Kanara, sj etibiee 
m Satéra. Their spiritual teacher is Shankaracharya the pontiff 
of the Smart Brahmans. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
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and soothsaying. They donot keep all the sixteen Brihmanic 
sanskdrs or sacraments. Their chief ceremonies are birth, marriage, 
coming of age, death, and mind feasts or mahdla which are performed 
with a Brihman’s help. On the mahéls or ancestral mind-days they 
hathe, dress, and offer balls of cooked rice to crows. If the crows eat 
the food the ancestors are satisfied; if not they are displeased. 
Child and widow-marriage and polygamy are practised, and si fe 
dry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste fe ing. 
Social disputes are settled by the castemen and any one who 
disobeys the decision is put out of caste. The authority of the 
community is said day by day to be failing. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 


Malavdrs. yy Malavars, or Woodlandmen, a class of Rena pee are returned as 


numbering about 224 and as found in Gadag, ngal, and Karajgi 
_ They say they are called Malavars becanse they used to live in t 
malanad or hilly country. Other Lingiyats say, they were called 
Malavaérs or the dirty people because they did not keep the 
rules of the Lingdyat oe The names in common use amo 
men are Basippagavda, N nd 
among women Basava, Gangava, and Ningava. They have no 
Surnames. They have two divisions Muskin Malavirs or face 
hiders, whose women cover their faces like Muhammadans, and 
Nira Malavirs or water-hiders who cover their water-pots with a 
cloth when bringing water from a well. They do not differ in 
appearance from the ordinary local Lingsiyats. Most live in 
one-storeyed houses of the better class with walls of brick and 
tiled roofs. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, 
und vegetables, and on holidays they eat sweet cakes, They 
do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. Their dress does not 
differ from that of other Lingdyats, They are generally even. 
tempered, hardworking, and orderly. Most of them are landholders 
and village headmen, and some of them trade, A family of five 
spends a £1 (Rs, 10) a month on food. A house costs about 
£10 (Rs. 100) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about 8s. (Re. 4), a son’s marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s 
coming of age abont £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy abont 10s. (Rs. 5), 
and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, res ecting 
Brahmans and calling them to conduct their marriages. At their 
Marriages the Brahman priest ties yellow threads or kankans round 
the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom and throws grains of rice 
over their heads. The rest of the marriage ceremony and all other 
religious rites are conducted by Lingéyat priests. They have a 
spiritual teacher who lives in North Kanara and gives them religions 
instruction. They keep the leading Hindu holidays and believe in 
soreery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. All their ceremonies from 
birth to death are like those of other Lingwiyats. Child and 
widow marriage are allowed, but neither divorce nor polyandry, 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. There social 
disputes are settled by their castemen and any one who disobeys 
18 put out of caste. They send their children to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 


ingangavda, and Rudrippagavda; and 
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Radders are returned as numbering 21,529 and as found all 
over the district. They haye several divisions as Chitnat, Matmat, 
Namad, Nurval, and Paknik. Most of them are Lingdyats and 
wear the fing. The members of these subdivisions eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in common use among men 
are Bharmappa, Chandippa, Fakirappa, and Gurdéppa; and among 
women Basaya, Irakka, Somakka, and Yellamma, They speak 
Kanarese. In appearance they are dark and muscular. Most of 
them live in dirty one-storeyed houses with walls of brick and 
stone. They keep cows, bullocks, and buffaloes. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks. They take three to four mealsa day. ‘Their 
daily food is bread, vegetables, and pulse, and their special 


holiday dishes are rice, curds, and sweet cakes. They do not use © 


flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men wear short breeches or a 
waistcloth about seven and a half feet long,'ta shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and sandals, Tho women wear a robe and a bodice 
hike other low-class Lingdyat women. They are orderly, hard- 
working, thrifty, and hospitable, but very unclean and untidy. 
Their main calling is husbandry. Some work as gardeners and 
labourers and a few are beggars. A family of five spends about 
f14s. (Rs.12) a month on food. A house costs them about £20 
(Rs. 200) to build, a birth costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15),a marriageabout 


£20 (Rs. 200), and a death about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religions, © 
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They worship Maruti, Venkatesh, and Yellamma, and are specially «© 


devoted to Venkatesh. Most call Jangams or Lingdyat priests, and 
afew call Brahmans to conduct their religious ceremonies. They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays, On all new-moon days, except 
the Mdrgashirsh or December new-moon, they offer kadbus or 
sugar dumplings to the goddess Lakshamava, and taking some of 
the dumplings and other cooked food to their fields, throw a little to 
the four corners of heaven and eat the rest. Darin gf harvest time they 
please the goddess Lakshmava by offering her a goat or plantains 
andcocoannts. In making these offerings the goddess is worship 

at her house ina stone placed under a tree. This stone is first 
rubbed with hme-water and then with redlead. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They admit that ghosts abound, 
but they seldom seek the help of exorcists, having great faith in 
Hanuman as a guardian and spirit-scarer, When a person is 


. possessed he is made to sit in front of Hanomén and his brow is 


_ marked with ashes taken from a pot of burning incense placed before 
the god. Itis believed that by this means the evil spirit is driven 
away. When a childis born its navel-cord is cut and the mother and 
child are bathed. On‘ the fifth day a feast is given to caste-people 
and in the evening the goddess Sathiis worshipped and a lighted 
lamp is waved round her face. The father of the child is not allowed 
to see the lamp waved. If he sees it they fear that the child and its 
mother will sicken. On some day between the thirteenth and the 
thirtieth an unsewn bodice and some sweet cakes are offered to the 
Stigers Sathi as it is believed that fora month after its birth 
the child is under the control of the goddess from whom comes any 
sickness from which the child may suffer. When amarriage is settled 
an astrologer is asked to choose a lucky day. Two or three days 


. 
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before the day fixed the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric and bathed at their homes and a feast is een to friends and 
relations. Next day the bridegroom is led to the bride’s where his 
relations pile a largo heap of rice on a blanket. In front of the heap 
a platter, a lamp, and the ornaments to be given to the girl are 
placed; at each corner of the heapa half cocoanut is set and 
round the hesp a line of turmeric powder is drawn. Two women 
whose husbands are alive come each with a platter on which is a 
lamp, wave the lamp round the heap, and burn incense before it. They 
take the lamps off the platters and fill them with rice from the heap, 
and then set the lamps on the rice. They carry the platters to the 
girl’s house-shrine throwing rice on either side as they go, and set the 

1, When this is over the bridegroom’s 
party return home. On the wedding day the bridegroom, wearing 
a rich dress and seated on a bullock, goes with music, friends, a 
relations to the bride’s house. The bride and bridegroom are made 
to stand in two bamboo baskets filled with rice in which a copper 
coin is placed. A white sheet with a central turmeric cross 1s 
held between them. The priest ties cotton threads to the right 
wrist of the bridegroom and to the left wrist of the bride and repeats 
sacred verses. He tells the bridegroom to touch the lucky thread or 
mangalsutra and ties it round the bride’s neck and throws grains of 
ice on the heads of the pair. Betelnuts and leaves are handed among 
the guests, a feast is given to the castemen, and the wedding is over. 
Of the Radders those who are Lingiyats bury their dead a the rest 
burn them. If the dead is burnt, on the third day the ashes are — 
gathered and thrown into water, and on the ninth, tenth, or eleventh 
the clothes of the dead are washed and set near the house-gods 
with the deceased's ornaments, and cooked food is offered to them. 
To the spirit of the headman of a family an offering of food is made 
every month after his death. The images of the dead are worsh; ped 
along with the house-gods and once a yeara headscarf or a waintcloth: 
ora robe if the deceased was a woman, are offered to the images of 
the dead. Some do not allow their widows to tarry, and others allow 
widows and divorced women to marry once. A fow send their boys 
to school. They do not take to new pursuits and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

Pixxx Rappers are found scatterad all over the district. 
They forma subdivision of Radders, Their home tongue is Telugn, 
but out of doors they speak an impure Kénarese and Hindustani. 
Their names are the same as those of other Radders, Their family 
deities are Hanumén, Hulgeva, and Yellamma. The chief shrine of 
Yellamma is at Savadatti in Belgaum and of ‘Hulgeva near Hospeth 
in Bellari. Though they are Hindus they dress somewhat like Musal- 
mans. ‘lhe men dressin a long cloth about four feet broad round 
the waist, and taking a second cloth tie its two ends behind the neck 
and let them fall loosely in front. They throwa long cloth over the 
head, allowing the ends to fall on both shoulders, and over that they 
weara long piece of cloth round the head like a turban, The women 
dress in a robe and bodice without peng the skirt ofthe robe between 
the feet. The men wear ear an finger rings and wristlets, and the 
women wear nose, ear, and toe rings, a necklace, and glass bangles, 
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They live in thatched houses which are generally dirty and ill-cared 
for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and on holidays they eat rice and 
flesh. They use intoxicating drinks andareintemperate intheir habits, 
They are even-tempered, dirty, and idle. Their main calling is beg- 
ging from door to door. When they go on their begging rounds 
they carry a palm-leaf book bound by a thread passed through holes 
made inthe leaves. Figures of men, children, bullocks, horses, trees, 
and other fanciful objects are engraved on the leaves as well as 
mysterious Telugu verses. They hold an iron pin in their hands, 
and when any one wishes to know his fortune they tell him to put the 

in in the book. When the person has put the pin in the book the 
Badders open the book and interpret the meaning of the figure 
painted on the leaf A snake means death, a scorpion misfortune, 
& mango ora plantain good luck. A few till lands and labour for 
hire. .A family of five spends about 8s. (Rs. 4) a month on food, A 
hat costs about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and their house goods ara 
worth about 10s. (Rs.5). A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage 
about £3 10s. (Rs. 35), and a death about 1s, 6d. (12 as.). They do 
not respect Brahmans or call them to their marriages which are con- 
ducted by men of their own caste. They do not worship Brdhmanic 
gods and donot keep the usual Hinda holidays. Their spiritual 


teacher is a Lingdyat ts ieioal named Wirabikshavati who lives in Katti+ — 


keri in Bangalore. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. On the birth of a child the midwife cuts its navel-pord, and 
puts a few drops of castor-oil into its mouth. On the third day the 
goddess Sathi is worshipped, caste-pe ge are feasted, and the 
child is Jaid in a cloth cradle and for fei o further rites are per- 
formed till marriage. The day before the wedding they offer food 
to their family goddess, and on the wedding day five women whose 
first husbands are alive make the bride and bridegroom sit on a 
blanket, throw red rice over the pair, wave lighted Jamps round 
their faces, and say Soe soban that is Happiness to the bride and 
bridegroom. Caste-people are feasted on liquor and bhdng and 
the wedding is over. The dead are buried, On the next day 
cooked rice, the flesh of a fowl, liquor, and dAdng are offered at 
the grave to the spirit of the dead. Some once a year offer boiled 
rice and flesh to the spirits of their dead ancestors. Those who do 
#0 are supposed to get children, wealth, and prosperity. Child and 
widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, but not polyandry. They 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes 
are settled by men of their caste and any one who disobeys the deci- 
sions is put out of caste. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class, 
Rajputs are returned as numbering about 3450 and as found all 
over the district. They say that their ancestors were Kshatriyis who 
added to their names the word sinha or lion latterly corrupted into 
sing; and that they formerly livedin Upper India,and came toSouthern 
India as soldiers and military adventurers. They speak Hindustani at 
home and impure Kanarese with the people of the district. The ordi- 
nary names among men are Bhavdnsing, Gangdram, Govindsing, and 
Parashardémsing ; acd among women Bhavdnibdi, Gangébai, Sundra- 
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bi, and Tulsébai. They have no surnames, Their family deities 


are Venkataraman or Baldji of Tirupati and Durga. They have 


several subdivisions the particulars of which are not known. It is 
said that when they settled in Southern India some Rajputs kept or 
married local women and that their issue formed the clans of 
Chaviins, Pavirs, and Jadhavs who afterwards became heads of 
powerful Murdtha families. They have gofras or family-stocks and 
a boy and girl of the same stock cannot intermarry. They are tall, 
robust, fair, and handsome. Most of them live in one-storeyed houses 
of the better class with walls of brick and tiled roofs. The honses 
are clean and well-cared for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet or wheat bread, pulse, vegetables, and 
clarified butter ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made 
of wheat, sugar, clarified butter, almonds, raisins, and spices. 'They do 
not drink liquor. Unlike other Hindus they use iron pincers to keep 
their cooking vessels on the hearth and to take them off the hearth. 
The men wear a loin and a shouldercloth, a jacket, a waistband, a 
turban, and shoes; and the women wear arobe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet, On festive 
occasions women wear a petticoat and a scarf called chu yi, one 
end of which is fixed to the waist on the right, brought under the 
left arm-pit from behind the back, carried over the right shoulder 
and head, and allowed to fall loose on the left arm. Women wear 
false hair and shoes when they go ont, but they do not appear in 
public. _ Both men and women are neat, clean, and tasteful in their 

3. Rajput men and women wear the same ornaments as 
other Hindus, except that the shapes are Upper Indian shapes. 
The nose-ring of the local upper class Hindn women is about an inch 
and a half in diameter, while the Rajput nose-ring is about six inches 
in diameter. Tart of the ring passes through a hole in the left 
nostril and part is lifted up and tied by a string to the hair above the 
forehead. The Rajputs are honest, hardworking, brave, hot- 
tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling is to serve 
Government or private persons as constables, watchmen, and mes- 
sengers. Lately many have taken to husbandry, They complain 
that they can find no work suited to their strength, honour, or 
tastes. Their caste position is atthe foot of the Kshatriyis. They 
eat from the hands of Gand Brihmans only, A family of five 
“ag on food about £1 (Rs. 10) a month, and on clothes about £3 
(Rs. 30) a year. <A house costs about £10(Rs. 100) to build, and 2s. 
(Re. 1) a month to rent. Their honse furniture is worth abont 
£5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10),a thread-girding about 
£2 (Rs. 20), a daughter's marriage about £30 (Rs. 300) including the 
dowry to the bridegroom, a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), 
me suancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a death about £5 (Rs. 51), 
Their family priests are Gaud Brihmans, and th ey call them to condact 
their ceremonies. A Gand Brahman bairdgi acts as their spiritual 
teacher, giving them religions instruction and getting presents of 
food and money. The teacher tries to make new followers. hae 
keep the sixteen sanshiirs or sacraments like Brdhmans, Child 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow MATTiage 18 forbidden, 
and polyandry is unknown, They are bound together by a strong 
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easte feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their spiritual 
ean a They send their boys and girls to school, and area steady 
ass. 

_Sa'dars are returned as numbering about 43,422 andas found 
all over the district. They say that their name is a corrupt form of the 
word eddhu or saint. They eat only with high-class Lingdéyats such 
as Silbalkis and Panchamsdlis, They never marry out of their 
own class. They wear the fing and allow divorcee and widow 
marriage. They do not eat flesh ordrink liquor. Shiv is their god 
and the Lingiyat priest belonging to the Hotti religious house is 
their religious head, whom they often invite to dine with them, 
They bathe twice a day and worship the ling, They dress like 
other Lingdyats, their women wearing the robe like a petticoat. 
They are husbandmen, traders, and village headmen. Their marriage 
ceremonies are performed either by a Brahman astrologer or by a 
Lingdyat priest. They sometimes fast on Monday till sunset. They 
bury their dead. 

Craftsmen, according to the 1881 census, included sixteen classes 
with a strength of 47,585 or 6°10 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are : 





* Not in the census return 

Badiges, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering about 2000, 
and as found all over the district. They are old settlers in Dharwar, 
They speak impure Kanarese, The names in common use among 
men are Ballappa, eri a and Kallippa; and among women 
Dayamava, Kallava,and Lakshamava. They have no surnames, and 
they are known by the names of the towns and villages in which 
they live. Their family deities are Dayamava, Killava, Mallava, 
'and Manava. They have no subdivisions, They are fair, short, 
strong, and muscular. They live in houses of the better class with 
walls of mud and sun-barnt bricks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, rice, vegetables, and curds ; and their special holiday dishes are 
sweet cakes. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear a loin and shonldercloth, a jacket, a turban, and shoes ; 
and the women a long robe and bodice passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. Both men and women are neat and clean 
in their dress. The men wear ear and finger rings and waistchains, 
and the women ear nose and toe rings and waistbands. They are 
hardworking, honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their 
main calling is to build houses and to Sl ae wooden. field-tools. 
They also do the petty iron work required for house use as making 
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locks, hinges, and sickles. Some make idols of sandalwood and teak- 
wood, They work from six to twelve in the morning and from two 
to six in the evening, and are helped by their children. Their busy 
season is from December to May. ‘Their craft is prosperous and few 
of them are in debt, A fumily of five spends about I6s. (Rs. 8) a 
month on food. It costs about £10 (Rs, 100) to build a house and 
about 24. (Re. 1) a month to rent one, and the value of their house 
goods is £5 (Rs. 50);a birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-gird- 
ing about£o (Rs, 60), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming 
of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a 
death about £2 (Rs. 20). Th y are religious and respect Brahmans, 
but do not call them to their religious ceremonies, All their religious 
ceremonies are conducted by priests of their own caste. They keep 
the usual Hindno holidays, and make pilgrimages to Gokarn in Kanara 
and Shirsangi in Belgaum. Their spiritual teacher called Wipes Ce 
lives at Yatgiri in the Nizém’s country. Occasionally they worship 
the village goddesses Dayamava, Durgava, and Yellamma. Their 
danntycaoddcen Kallamma is represented as a woman sitting on a 
raised seat with four arms, each holding a separate weapon. They 
say that they do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
Of late they have begun to keep the sixteen Brihmanical sanskdra 
or sacraments which under the Peshwa’s government were 
forbidden them. When a child is born its navel-cord is cut and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Jivati 
is worshipped, and food is offered her, and on the twelfth day the 
child is named and cradled. They have lately begun to perform all 
religious ceremonies like eat tae Mss the help of priests of their 
own class. Child marriage and polygamy are practised, widow 
marriage 13 forbidden, and polyandey 18 eikaawn. They are bound 
together asabody. Their social disputes are settled by their teacher 
and castemen, and any one who disobeys their decisions is put ont 
of caste, They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, 
and are a steady class. 

Gavandis, or Masons, oras they callthemeelves Sdgarchakravartis 
that is Sea-rulers, are returned as numbering about 6000 and as 
found all over the district. They speak impure Kanarese. Tho 
names In common use among men are Bassanna, Timmanna, and 
Yellappa ; and among women Bhimova, Sarova, and Savakkn. They 
have neither surnames nor family-stocks. Some classes among them 
go by particular names as Badagus, Danndndvurs, and Kannénévure. 
A boy and girl of the same class cannot intermarr y. They are of two 
divisions Trindmadhéris and Pakutras, the members of which 
eat together and intermarry. Their family gods are Venkatara- 
man of Tirnpati and Hanumén. They are tall, dark, and slender. 
Most of them live in houses of the better sort with walls of sun-burnt 
bricks and flat or tiled roofs, They are great caters but bad cooks. 
Their duily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables 
and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes. They use Hlosh and 
liquor, The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a head: 
scarf, and shoes; and the women wear a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. ‘The men wear 
earand finger rings, and the women ear finger aud nose rings, and 
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wristlets. They are hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly, but 
dirty and untidy. Their main calling is working as masons in 
building houses, bridges, temples, and ponds. They spend large 
sums On marriages, and though theircraft is prosperous many are 
in debt. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs, 15) a month 
on food. .A house costs about £7 10%,(Rs. 75) to build and about Gs. 
(Rs. 3) ayear to hire. A birth costs about £1102. (Rs. 15), a son’s 
marriage about £25 (Rs, 250) including £5 (Rs.50) paid to the 
girl’s father, a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy 
about 16s. (Rs. 8), and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are 
religious, respect Brihmans, and call them to conduct their marriages. 
They worship the usual Braéhmanic gods and make pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Venkataraman at Tirupati. Their spiritual teacher is 
Tatachdrya who lives at Hampi in Belléri. He gives a sacred thread 
to such of them as wish to wear it and brands them on the arm with 
& copper discus or chakra. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut and 
the mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess 
Sathi is worshipped and on the twelfth day the child is named and 
cradled. Their marriage ceremonies last four days. On the first 
day a dinner is given in honour of the family gods; on the second 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed ; on the third day a Brahman priest is invited, repeats texts, 
and the regular wedding ceremonies are gone through; and on the 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are made to sow seeds of five 
grains in the marriage shed. ‘The dead are either burnt or buried, 
A birth, monthly sickness, and death cause impurity for ten, four, 
and ten days. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and any one 
who disobeys the common decision is put out of caste. Caste autho- 
rity grows weaker day by day. They send their boys to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class. 
Hugars, or Lingdyat Flower-sellers, are returned as numbering 
about 1700 and as found in Banképur, Gadag, Hubli, Karajegi, 
Navalgund, Rénebennur, and Ron. They speak impure Kinarese. 
The names in common use among men are Baséppa, Kalléppa, and 
Nagappa; and among women Basava, Gureava, and Irava. ‘They 
have no divisions and no surnames. Their family-gods are Rachana 
and Basavana. They do not differ in appearance from ordinary 
Lingayats. They live in flat-roofed houses which for the most part 
| are neat and clean, and keep flower-plants in their yards. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
dishes are rice and sweet cakes. They do not use flesh or hquor. 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and 
sandals ; and the women a robe and bodice without passing the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet. They are honest, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but lazy. Their main calling is to sell flowers and 
) flower garlands and bel or “gle marmelos leaves. Every morning 
they bring flowers and distribute them among Lingdyats each of 
whom in return gives them a small dole of grain, ‘Their women 
help them in their work. Some of them till land. Their calling is 
poorly paid and many are in debt. A family of five spends about 
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£1 (Rs. 10) a month on food; a house costs about '£10 (Rs, 100) 
to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent, a birth costs about 4a. 
(Rs. 2), son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) including £4 (Rs. 40) 
id to the bride’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 6s. (Rs. 3), and 
a death about £1 (Rs. 10), They are religious, respecting Lingaéyat 
riests, and calling them to conduct ir religious ceremonies. 
Their uru or spiritual teacher is a Lingayat priest who lives at 
Chitaldurg in Maisar. rey keep the leading Hinds holidays and 
occasionally worship the vill . 
They believe in sorcery, witchcratt, and soothsaying. Their birth, 
marriage, and death ceremonies are like those of other Lingayats. 


tised and 
ee a iry is unknown. They are bound together by a stro 





Child and widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy are practised, 
oD 
eeling. Minor social disputes are settled by their priests, and Brees 
nestions by their guru or spiritual teacher. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady class. 
Iigerus, or Palm-Tappers, are returned as numbering about 1250 
and as found in Dharwar, Bank4pur, Gadag, Hangal, Karajgi, Kod, 
Navalgund, and Ron. Ilgeru is said to be a corrupt form of Ilao- 
avaru the Kaénarese fora palm-tapper. They s impure Kinarese, 
The names in nse among men are es ya, Mollayya, and Ramayya; 
and among women Basava, Mahava, we Parava. They have no 
surnames. ‘They sre of four divisions, Kaudanya, Kaérunya, 
Katunya, and Vaschalya. The first and second eat and marry 
with each other, but the first and second neither eat nor marry 
with the third and fourth. They are like other Lingdyats except 
that they mark their brows with a circle of sandalwood paste. 
They are short, slender, dark, and strong. Most of them 
live in houses of the better class, one storey high, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs, The houses are generally clean and well cared 
for. They are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is 
rice, pulse, Indian millet bread, clarified butter, and milk, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, andcoarse 
sugar. They eat the flesh of sheep and fowls but of no other animal. 
They drink no liquor because they are prevented by the curse of 
the goddess Parvati. The men wear a hendsane: a loin and 
shoulder cloth, a jacket, and shoes ; and the women a robe and bodice 
like those worn by Lingiiyat women. They are honest, hardwork- 
ing, even-tempered, neat, clean, hospitable, and orderly. Their main 
calling is to draw and sell palm-juice, and a few are engaged in 
trade. They are busy during the fair season and idle during the 
rains. They rank below Lingdyats and among middle-class 
Hindus. A family of five spends about £1 10s, (Rs. 15) a month 
on food and about £3 (Re. 30) a year on dress. .A house costs them 
about £20 (Rs, 200) to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
The value of their house goods is abont £10 (Rs. 100). A birth 
costs them about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10),a pregnancy about 10s. (Ks. 5), 
and a death about £1 (Rs.10). They are religious, Their family 
gods are Basavana, Hanuman, and Yellaya. They call ria 
Brahmans and Lingdyats to conduct their marriages and their other 


age godesses Dayamava and Durgava. © 
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ceremonies are performed by Lingdyat priests. Their principal 
holidays are [gddi in April-May, 9 Pa aig in Angesinie Recs 
tember, Ganesha-chaturthi in September-October, Dasara in Octo- 
rae Divali in November, and Holihunaviin March-April. 
-hey make pilgrimages to the shrine of Sangameshvar at Kndla 
‘hock twelve miles rate Hangal. Their guru or spiritual teacher 
is a Lingdyat priest named Ajayya who lives at Nidsingi about 
eight miles from Héngal. He gives them religious instruction and 
in return receives presents. They occasionally worship the village 
goddesses Dayamava and Durgava by offering them flowers, sandal 
paste, perfumes, fruit, and uncooked food. They believe in soreery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child honey is droppe 


ped 
into its mouth and its navel cord is cut, and on the fifth day the 


goddess Sathi is worshipped to secure long life to the child. On the 
thirteenth day a Lingwiyat priest is called. He blesses the child and 
its mother and gives her some fruit, and in return is given money 
and uncooked food. The child is put into a cradle and named by its 
paternalaunt. Both Brihman and Lingdyat priests arecalled to their 
riages. The Brahman priest makes the bride and bridegroom 
stand in two baskets filled with riceand holds a cloth between them. 
Five married women whose first husbands are alive throw red rice 
over the couple, the a priest ties kankang or yellow threads 
round the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom, and two lighted 
lamps set ina plate containing red water sre waved round their faces, 
A feast is given to members of the caste and the marriage is over. 
After death the Ling4yat priest comes and sets his right foot on the 
head of the body. The foot is worshipped and the body is carried 
sitting in a vimdn or car to the burial ground. As the carriers 
draw near the burial ground two men come from the grave to the 
ear and ask, Who are you? and Where are you going? The 
mourners answer; It is Ramayya Mollaya who is going to Shiv's 
heaven. The two men lay a cocoanut in the car and say, Sucka The 
bearers move on to the grave. The body is taken out of the car 
and set im the grave. The Lingayat priest repeats charms, throws 
bel leaves and earth on the body, and the grave is filled. The 
priest stands on the grave, his feet are worshipped, and all go home, 
No further funeral ceremonies are observed. Hight years ago the 
Ilgerus used to burn their dead, but lately, under the advice of 
Lingéyat priests, they have begun to bury. A birth, a girl’s 
coming of age, ora death causes no impurity. They pay special 
respect to all lings whether in temples or in houses, but do not 
wear the ling round their necks like the Lingdyats. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by members of their caste and Lingyat priests, and if any 
one disobeys a common decision he is put out of caste. An out- 
caste may rejoin if he pays a fine of 10s. (Rs. 5) and drinks charan- 
tirth or water in which a priest’s feet have been washed. ‘They 
a their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 
Jalga rs, apparently Watermen, that isGold-washers, are return- 
ed as numbering only two and as found in Ranebennur. Several 
other families who are gold-washers by descent have probably been 
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returned under some other name. They speak impure Kiinarese. The 
uli ys hames im common use among men are Kiéllapp . ag and 
ee ; Rangiippa; and among women Adiveva, Basava, akirava, Kallava, 
CRAPISMES. = sand Yellava. They favs no surnames. Their honse gods are 
Jalgdra. Basdppa, the river Ganga, and Hubgeva. They have no subdivisions. 
They are short, strong, and muscular. They live in dirty untidy 
/ and ill-cared for houses with flat roofs and walls of brick 
: and mud. They keep oxen, fowls, and dogs. They are great « 
eaters and poor ae Their every-day food is Indian millet . 
bread and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes, rice, and vegetables. They eat flesh and drink liquor, The 
men wear headscarf, a jacket, a shouldercloth, a loincloth, 
and a blanket; and the women wear a robe and a bodice, without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They wear 
lowers in their hair, Their clothes aro made in the local hand- 
looms and they generally have one or two suits for holiday wear. 
The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women nose ear and 
toe rings, and waistbands. They are hardworking, even-tem- 
pered, and orderly, but unclean and untidy. They wash the dust 
in goldsmiths’ shops for particles of gold, and the sands of the 
gold-yiclding streams in the Kapoti hills, They can practise gold- 
washing in the Kapoti streams only during a few months in the cold 
weather and even when at work make little more than the wages of :: 
a day-labourer. Their craft is falling and they are in debt, They 2 
eat from all higher class Hindus but not from Musalmans, Holayas, 
or Madigérs, A family of five spends about £1 (Rs.10) a month 
on food and about £1 10s. (Rs.15) a year on dress. A honse 
costs about £5 (Rs. 50) to bnild and 9p. (Re. 1) a month te 
rent. Their household goods are worth about £5 (ts. 50). A 
hirth costs about 4s. (Rs, 2), 4 son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £2 10s. (Rs. 25) paid to the pita fatter. a girl’s comin 
of age about £2 (Rs, 20), a pregnancy about 8s, (Rs. 4), and a de: 
about 16s. (Rs. 8), They are religious. Their family deities are Yel- / 
lava, Huligeva, and Hanamippa. ‘They have no family-priests. They 
respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marriage ceremonies, 
They keep the Hindu holidays of Holihunyt in March-April, Uqidi 
in April, Dasara in October, and Divali in November, They make 
pronmages to Yellamma in Belgaum and to the Musalmén tomb of 
taja Barovar the saint of Yamouur in Navalgund. They worship the 
village deities Dayamava and Durgava, and say they do not believe in 
witchcraft, sorcery, or soothsaying, They do not keep the regular 
Hindu sacraments or sanskirs. On the birth of a child they cut its 
navel-cord ; on the fifth they worship the goddess Kallomma, five ao 
caste dinner, and sacrifice a sheep at the tomb of Raja Bagovar the 
Pir of Yamnur; and on the twelfth cradle the child. On the first 
day of a marriage they rob the bride and bridegroom with 
turmeric. On the second day they give a caste dinner, On the 
third day they set the bride and bridegroom on a horse and 
carry them through the town with great pomp. Onthe death of a 
man or woman they carry the dead body to the burning ground, 
set it on the pile of wood or cowdung cakes, and burn it, Child. 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown, The 
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heads of widows are not shaved but they are not allowed to marry 
again. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social 
disputes are settled by the caste-people and if any one breaks their 
rules he is put out vf caste, They eke out a living as labourers 
and are a poor class. 

Jingars, or Saddle-makers, also called Chitragiirs or Painters, are 
returned as numbering about 400 and as found in Dharwar, lag, 
Hubli, Kod, and Ranebennur, Their home speech is Marathiand they 
speak Kanarese with the people of the district. The names in common 
use among men are Dhondiba, Krishndppa, and Ramappa; and 
among women Bhigirathi, Ganga, and Sarasvati. Their surnames 
are Amblékar, Kamblékar, Khaprekar, and Topekar, Boys and girls 
of the same surname do not intermarry. Their family goddess is 
Nimshadevi whose chief shrine is in Maisur, They have no sub- 
divisions. They are short and fair. They live in houses of the better 
class with tiled or fat roofs, Their daily food is Indian-millet bread, 
ricé, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes. They neither eat flesh nordrink liquor. The men weara loin 
and shonldercloth, a jacket, aturban or headscarf, and shoes: the 
women wear a robeand bodice ike Brahman women. ‘They are hard- 
working, hospitable, and orderly. They work as carpenters, tailors, 
blacksmiths, painters, and saddle-makers. The women do not help 
the men in their work. A family of five spends abont £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food. A house costs about £30 (Rs. 300) to build, and their 
house goods are worth about £10 (Rs.100). A birth costs abont 
£1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £5 (Rs. 50), a marriage about 
£25 (Rs. 250), a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Re. 20), a pregnancy 
about £1 (Rs. 10), andadeath about £5 (Rs,50). They are religious, 
respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct their religious cere- 
monies. Their spiritual teacher is called Shankar Bharati. They 
make pilgrimages to Pandharpur and Gokarn. They profess not to 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. They keep the sixteen 
Brihman sanskars or sacraments. Child-marriage ea polygamy. 
ire allowed; widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and are a 
rising class, 

Kammars, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering about 
1200 and as found all over the district. They speak Kanareso as well 





‘as Marithi. The names in common use among men are Fakirdppa 


F 


| Hanamappa, Havlippa, and a a; and among women Bhimava, 


Pakirava,Hanmava,and Kallava. They have no surnames except place 
names. Their house goddess is Kallava whose chief shrine 1s at 
Shirsangi near Ramdurg in Belgaum. They have no divisions. They 
are dark and strong. They live in one-storeyed flat-roofed houses, 
generally small and ill-cared for, In front of each house is a large 
veranda in which they make many iron articles. They are 
moderate eaters and bad cooks, Their every-day food includes rice 
bread, vegetables, clarified butter, curds, and milk ; and on holidays 
they ose flesh. They drink all kinds of liquor and some are 
intemperate; some wear top-knots and others shave the crown 
of the head, They shave the beard, but keep the moustacha, 
The women tie the hair into a back knot and deck their hair 
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with flowers. The men dress in a loincloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a 


headscarf, and a pair of sandals ; and the women in a robe and bodice 


without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. ‘The 
men wear ear-rings of brass or false pearls and brass or silver finger 
rings, and the women wear silver armlets, ear and nose rings, and 
waistbands. They are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, and 
hospitable, but unclean, Their main calling is making iron tools. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours’ rest at 
midday for a meal and a sleep. Their women and children help in 
their work. Their earnings amonnt to about 6d. to ls. (4-8 as.) 
aday. Their calling is steady but some are in debt. A family 
of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a mouth on food. A honse 
costs sbout £10 (Rs. 100) to build and their house goods are 
worth abont £1 10s.(Rs. 15). A birth costs Ss. (Rs. 4), a marriag 
about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’scoming of age about 16s. (Rs. 8), 
and a death about 16s. (Rs. 8). The are very religious, respecting 
Brahmans, and calling them to conduct their marriages and other 
ceremonies. They worship the ordinary Bréhmanic gods, keep the 
usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, 
Tuljapur, and Kolhapur. They have no spiritual teacher. At 
home they worship the image of Kallamma and the images of their 
ancestors, and on holidays sacrifice a sheep to Kallamma. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They keep none of 
the sixteen Brihmanic sanskdra or sacraments. (mn the twelfth day 
after birth a child is named and cradled. Nothing further is done 
till marriage. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom are 
dressed in fine clothes, a dandi or flower chaplet is tied round the 
bride's head, and a bashing or brow-horn is tied round the bride- 
groom's head. They are seated on a raised seat, the village astrologer 
throws red rice over them, the bridegroom ties the mangalsufra or 
lucky thread round the bride's neck, and betel is served to the 
oso The astrologer is paid about 2s. (Re. 1). The bride and 
ride are seated on horseback and taken in procession 
toa Hindu temple with music. They bow tothe god and return 
home. Friends and relations are feasted and the marriage is over, 
The dead are burnt. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Social disputes are settled by the castemen, and any one 
who disobeys the common decision is put ont of caste, and allowed 
back on peying a fine of 10s. (Rs. 5). Some send their children to 
school. They take to no new pursuits and are a steady class. 
Killikiatars or Chhatris are returned as numbering about 
445,and as found all over the district except in Hubliand N avalgund. 
They speak Marathi at home and Kanarese abroad. The names im 
common use among men are Dakalya, Fakirana, Gidya, Shettenna, 
and Yella ; and among women Basakka, Hulagakka, Kaéllamma, and 
Mugakka. Their common surnamesare Allak, Pachange,and Sinde. 
Persons havin. the same surname do not intermarry. The name of 
their chief god is Bhadmana, and of their chief goddesses Hulgemma 
and Yellamma, whose shrines are at Hulgi near Hospeth in Belléri 
and at Savadatti in Belgaum. They are of two. subdivisions 
Minahidiyo and Gombiadiso. The Minahidiyos make their living by 
eatching and selling fish, and the Gombiadisos by playing. with leather 
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dolls behind a curtain. They do not eat together or intermarry. 
in appearance they are strong, stout, muscular, and dark like 
ordinary lower-class Hindus. ‘l'hey live in dirty ill-cared for mat huts. 
Their house goods include a few earthen pots, one or two brass 
plates, a drum which they use in their plays, and a large box with six 
or seven dolls, They keep sheep and fowls. They are great eaters 
and bad cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet bread, gruel of 
rough Indian millet flour, vegetables, salt, onions, and garlic, Their 
ppenial holiday dishes are animal food and liquor. They eat fish, fowls, 
eer, and hares, but no other animals. All drink liquor and 
some to excess. The men wear a loin and shonldercloth, a short 
coat, a blanket, and a headscarf; and the women a robe and bodice, 
They have no stock of good clothes either for ordinary wear or for 
special occasions, The men wear brass ear and finger rings and 
waistchains, and the women wear copper or brass ear, finger, and 
rings and silver arm and wristlets. The women do not mark 
their foreheads with kunku or redpowder, The Chhatris are 
hardworking but dirty and hot-tempered. Their main calling 
is showing leather dolls of various shapes all naked and indecent. 
These dolls are placed behind a curtain with a lamp close by. A 
man sits near, explains the movements, and beats adrom. The 
motions and the explanations cause much laughter among the 
spectators, but are so indecent that Government have forbidden 
performance in public places. Since their show has been 
stopped some have begun to work as field labourers. A putz yot 
five spenus about l6s.(Rs.8) a month. A house costs them about 
10s, (Rs, 5) to build, and their house goods are worth about 4s, (Rs, 2). 
A birth costs about 4s. (Rs, 2), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), a 
exis coming of age 4s. (Rs, 2), anda death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They 
p the leading Hindu holidays, and call men of their own caste 
not Brihmans to conduct their religious ceremonies. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut, on the fifth day friends and relations are feasted, 
and on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. The day 
before a wedding day a sheep is sacrificed to their goddess HESS 
and friends and relations are feasted on the flesh. On the wedding 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed in warm water. A bdshing or marriage-coronet is tied round 
the head of the bridegroom and a dandi or flower bonnet round the 
head of the bride. They are seated on analtar and grains of red rice 
are thrown over them. ‘They are then taken to a temple where 
they throw themselves before the god, offer cocoanuts and betel 
nuts and leaves, and the marriage is over. The dead are either 
burnt or buried according to the means of the deceased's relations. 
Child marriage, widow marriage, and polygamy are allowed, and 
Peery is unknown. They are bound age by astrong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their headman or 
gandchari who is also their priest. They do not send their children 
to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 
- Kumbharrs, or Potters, are returned as numbering about 2650, 
and as fonnd all over the district. They are old settlers in Dhdrwar 
and are Lingayats by religion. They speak impure Kanaress. - The 
s 95— 3) 
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names in common use among men are Gurd pa, Sidappa, and Viraéppa; 
and among women Basava, Chinava, and Ndgaya. They have no 
surnames. ‘Their house-gods are Basavana, Ishvar, and Virabhadra. 
The shrine of Basavana is at Ulvi and of Ishvar at Gokarn both in 
North Kanara; Virabhadra’s shrine is at Rachoti in Bellé4ri. They 
have no subdivisions. ‘They are dark, strong, and muscular. They 
live in tiled as well as flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt 
bricks and mud. They keep one or two asses to carry mud and 
litter. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, vegetables,chillies, and 
buttermilk, and their special holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes, 
They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The men wear a loin and 
a shouldercloth, a short coat, and a headscarf, and a blanket during 
the cold and wet months. The Women wear a robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. 
They have no stock of clothes for special occasions. Both men and 
women wear a ling and apply cibAuti or white cowdung ashes to 
their brows. They are ha: working, honest, even-tempered, and 
orderly, but proverbially dirty and so ignorant that Kumbhér is a 
local name for a dullard. Their main calling is making tiles, bricks, 
and various earthen vessels. They work from morning till dark 
in the rainy season and from morning till eight at other times, 
They are helped by their women. A family of five spends about 
#1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A honse costs them about £10 
(Rs. 100) to build, and their house furniture is worth about £5 
(Rs. 50). <A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage abont £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl's coming of age abont 10s. (Rs. 5), pregnancy about 
£1 (Rs. 10), anda death abont £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are re igious, 
respecting Lingdyat priests and calling them to their religious cere- 
monies. They keep the leading Hindu holidays. Their spiritual 
teacher isa Lingdyat priest whe lives at Chitaldurg in Maisur, 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When achild 
is born its navyel-cord is cut, and on the twelfth day it is named and 
cradled, and a feast is given to Lingdyat priestsand to the caste-people. 
The day before a wedding the bride and bridegroom are rabbed 
with turmeric and bathed, and a caste feast is given. On the wed. 
ding day the bride and bridegroom are seated on a four-cornered 
altar, a red and white vessel half-filled with water and betelnut ig 
set at each corner of the seat, and a Lingdyat priest repeats verses 
and throws red rice on the couple. Next day a caste feast is given 
and the ceremony is over. After death the body is placed sitting 
and decked with flowers, ornaments, and redpowder. It is set in 
@ car-shaped bier and carried to the burial ground by four men, 
About sixty years ago all classes of Hindus used to come to the 
houses of potters and bring either images of earth or raw earth to 
make images. On such occasions people used to bring enough dry 
provisions to keep a man his wife and two children for a day, or 8d. 
to 6d. (2 to 4 as.) in cash, an unsewn bodice, and turmeric and red. 
powder. They gave these things to the potter and asked them to 
give them the required earthen pots, images, or clay. The potters 
worshipped the pots, images, and clay and handed them to the 
“people who carried them in procession to their honses. At present 
a5 Jingérs and goldsmiths Prepare excellent clay Images people 
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prefer buying from them than from potters, The occasions when 
eee used to bring clay images from the potters were, on the last 

ay of the month of Jeshth or June-July when a pair of earthen 
bullocks were brought from the potters and worshipped ; on the 
last day of Ashidh or July-August when an image of the goddess 
Divasi Gavri was bought and worshipped; on the bright fourth of 
Shrévan or August-September when one are more images of snakes 
were brought from the potter’s and worshipped; on the bright 
sixth of the same month, when an earthen image of the faithful 
servant of the king Sahadey one of the five Pandavs was brought 
from the potter’s and worshipped; on the dark eighth of Shravan 
or August-September, when an image of Krishna was bought; on 
the bright fourth of Bhadrapad or September- October, when the 
image was of Ganpati; and on the full-moon of Ashvin or 
October-November, when the image was of Sigi Gayri or the new 
crop goddess, were brought from the potter’s and worshipped. On 
seven occasions pots and raw clay are still brought from the potters, 
on the full moon of Falgun or March-April, the Jingars bring 
earth from the potters and make i of the god Kam which 
they sell to people; on the first Friday of Shravan or August- 
September a small earthen pot with a lid is brought from the 
potter's, the face of the goddess Lakshmi is drawn with red and 
yellow on the shutter which is placed on the pot, the neck of the 
pot is adorned with ornaments and the potis worshipped by Bréhman 
women on every Friday upto the eighth of the month of Bhadrapad 
or September-October; on the bright eighth of Bhadra or 
September-October another pot is brought from the potter's, deco- 


rated in the same way, and called Jeshta Lakshmi or the elder sister- 


of Lakshmi, this is placed near the former pot and worshipped ; at 
the beginning of a thread-girding or a marriage, especially among 
Brahmans, several pots are brought from the potters and one of 
them is called Avighna Kalash or the guardian pot and is wor- 
shipped ; at the beginning of a Lingdyat wedding eight pots are 
brought from the potter and worshipped in honour of their family 
deities. Before the beginning of the festival of Durga the goddess 
of cholera five earthen pots are brought from the potter’s and given 
to five membera of the village community, the gavda or headman, 
the head cultivator, the talvar or watchman, the bariba, and 
the holaya or the messenger, who poses the pot till the festival 
is over. When cholera breaks out in a village the village potter is 
asked to make an image of the goddess of cholera. When the 
image is ready the village people go in procession to the potter's 
house and tell the potter to carry the image to a spot outside of 
the village. When the image is taken to the spot named it is first 
worshipped by the potter and then by the villagers, food is offered 
to it, and the food is eaten by all the villagers present. Child and 
widow marriage and polygamy are practised, but polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling ; social 
disputes are settled by a majority of their castemen and any one 
who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They do not send 
their children to schcol, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady class. 
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iad Suryavanshis, a class of Butchers, are returned as num- 
bering about 1470 and as found all over the district except in Kod. 
They speak impure Hindustani. The names in common use among 
men are Babu, Divinji, Maddana, and Margana ; and among women 
Balava, Lachmava, Rajava, and Yellava. They have no surnames. 


Their family-goddesses are Durgava and Hulgava whose shrines are 


found all over the district. They have no subdivisions. They are 
rather fair, strong, and muscular. Their features are regular, the 
face oval, the eyes large, the nose high, the lips thin, the cheek-bones 
low, and the cheeks gaunt. They live in thatched and sometimes 
in tile-roofed houses which are generally dirty and ill-cared for. 
Their daily food is rice, Indian millet bread and gruel, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dish is flesh. They drink liquor and 
some take hana or bhang and opium. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a waistband, and a headscarf ; 
and the women wear a robe and a bodice. ‘The men wear ear and 
finger rings, and the women ear, finger, and nose rings and bracelets. 
Their main calling is killing sheep and selling the flesh, ‘Their 
rofits have been reduced by enforcing orders against the sale of 
damaged flesh. A family of five persons spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) 
& month on food, and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on dress. A house 
costs about £5 (Rs. 50) to build and about ls, (8 as.) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a marriage about £5 (Ra. 50), 
& girl's coming of age about 6s, (Rs. 3), and a death about 16s. 
(Rs. 8). They are pals respecting Erihmans, and calling them 
to their marriages. They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Yellamma 
at Savadatti in Belgaum and to the tomb of a Musalmdn saint 
named Daval Malik at Navalgund in Dharwar. They have no spiritual 
teacher and they profess not to believe in sorcery, witcheraft, or 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut and @ 
few drops of castor-oil are dropped into its mouth. On the fifth 
a sheep is killed and a few friends and relations are feasted, and 
on the thirteenth the child is named and cradled. No further 
ceremony is observed till marriage. On the wedding day the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on an altar, the village astrologer 
repeats verses and throws yellow rice on the pair, the bride and 
bridegroom rub each other’s brows with turmeric, hghted lamps are 
waved round their faces, a feast is given to friends and relations, 
and the ceremony is over, After death the body is washed, set in 
4 sitting posture, and decked with new clothes, flowers, and orna- 
ments, It is carried on a bier to the burial-ground and buried. On 
the third day after death milk is taken to the burial-ground and 
pose on the grave, If the death occurs on an unlucky day the 
ousé In which the death took place is abandoned for three months, 
its doors being closed with bunches of thorns. It is believed that 
if the family lived in the house some fresh evil fortune would fall 
on them. Child marriage and pol Ygamy are allowed, widow marria 
is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the elders 
of the community and aes one who disobeys their decision is put 
out of caste. They send their boys to school, take to no new 
pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class, 
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Medars, or Busket-makers, are returned as numbering about 
1070 and as found all over the district. They speak impure 
Kanarese. The names in common use among men are Adiva, 
Hajéppa, and Yellappa; and among women Baeaya, Killava, and 
Yellava. ‘They have no surnames except place names. Their 
family goddess is Yellamma whose chief shrine is at Savadatti in 

jgaum. ‘There have no subdivisions. They are short, dark, and 
weak. Their features are irregular, eyes small, nose high, lips thin, 
cheek-bones low, and cheeks gaunt. They live in dirty and 
ill-eared for thatched or tiled honses. Their daily food is millet 
and vegetables and they occasionally eat flesh and drink liquor. 
Their dress does not differ from that of other local Hindu labourers. 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth and a headscarf; and 
the women wear a robe and bodice. The men wear finger rings of 
brass and copper and earrings of false pearls, and the women 
wear ear and nose rings of false pearls and armlets and toe rings of 
bellmetal. They are hardworking, honest, and even-tempered, 
but neither clean nor orderly. Their main calling is bamboo basket 
and mat making. They work eight or ten hoursa day and are 
helped by their women and children. Though their craft is steady 
most are in debt. A family of five spends about 14s. (Rs.7) a 
month on food. A house costsabout £6 (Rs. 60) to build and about 
Gd. (4 as.) a month to rent. A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a 
marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), 
and a death about £2 (Rs, 20). They are religious, respecting 
Brahmans and calling them to conduct their marriages. They have 
& guru or spiritual teacher named Gurusiddhasvami who lives at 
Habli. They occasionally offera sheep to their goddess Durga. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the 
thirteenth day after birth the child is named and friends and relations 
are feasted. During her firet pregnancy a woman is given a new 
robe and bodice, her head is decked with flowers, and she is taken 
to the temple of Basdéppa to bow to the god. After death the 
body is placed sitting and the chief of a Lingdyat religious house 
comes and sets his foot on the corpse’s head. The body is taken to 
the burial ground and buried, They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of the 
caste and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. 
They send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
Steady class, 

Namdev Nila'ris, or Indigo-dyers, are returned as numbering 
about 500 and as found in Hubli, Karajgi, Kod, Navalgund, 
Raénebennor, and Ron. They speak Kadnarese. The names in 
common Use among men are eee Naimdevappa, and 
Tukappa; and spb, abet Bhigava, Shantava, and Subava. 
Their surnames are Bagade, Basme, Nadari, and Paste. Their 
family gods are Venkoba and Vithoba and their goddesses Bhavani 
and Yellamma. They have no divisions. They do not differ in 
appearance from other local labourers. They live in ordinary one- 
storeyed houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat or tiled 
roofs. They are moderate eatersand bad cooks. Their daily food is 
[Indian millet bread and gruel, rice, chillies, and vegetables, and their 
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special holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They drink 
liquor and some of them hemp-water, opium, and tobacco. Tho 
men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and 
the women a robe and bodice. They are hardworkin , thrifty, and 
hospitable, but dirty. Their main calling is to dye yarn with 
indigo and prepare it for the weavers. Some of them also weave. 
They suffer from the competition of other local dyers. They work 
from morning till evening except two or three hours at noon for 
dinner and rest. Their women help in the work. They do not 
work on ordinary Hindu holidays. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £20 
(Rs. 206) to build, and the value of their honse foods is about £5 
(Rs.50). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 8s. (Rs. 4), and a death about 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious, respecting Brahmans and 
calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. They go on 
pugrimageto Pandharpur and Gokarn. Their gurt or spiritual teacher 


18&Mman of theirown caste, who is called Nignéth. He travels 


from place to place giving religions instruction and his followers 
support him. He does not try to make fresh converts. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Child and widow Inurriage, 
divorce and polygamy are practised ; polyandry is unknown. They 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes 
are settled by their caste-people and any one disobeying their 
decisions is put ont of caste. Caste authority is day by day 
growing weaker. They send their children to school, take to no 
fresh pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class, 

Na‘gliks, a sect of Lingdyat dyers, are returned as numberin; 
about 2200, and as found all over the district except in Kalghatgi. 
Their home speech is Kaénarese. ‘The names in common use among 
men are Pardppa, Rudraéppa, and Sidippa; and among women 
Gangava Gurava, Satava, and Irbasava. They have no surnames, 
Their family gods are Basavana, Shankar, and Virabhadra. They have 
no subdivisions. In appearance they do not differ from other local 
Lingdyats. They live in dirty ill-cared for houses of the better class 


with walls of sun-burnt brick and flat roofs. They are moderate 


eaters and bad cooks, Their daily food is Indian millet bread, rice, 
pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are cakes of 
wheat flour, pulse, and coarse sugar. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor. Their dress and ornaments are the same as those of 
other Lingdyats, They are hardworking and orderly, but dirty. 
Their main calling is to dye yarn and prepare it for weavers, Some 
of them till and others work as labourers, Their women and 
children help them in their work. As day-labourers they 
are well paid, every man earning about ls, (8 as.) a day. Few 
of them are in debt. A family of five s ends about £1 de. 
(Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs akou £10 (Rs. 100) to 
build. A birth costs about Re. (Rs. 4), a son's marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100) including £3 (Rs. 30) paid to the bride's father, a girl's 
Thang cf age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and adeath about £1 (Rs. 10). 
they are religious, respecting Lingéyat priests and ealling them t; 
conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep the leading Hindu 
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holidays. Their teacher is Murgisvami who lives at Chitaldurg in Chapter III. 
Maisur. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, and Population. 
consult exorcists when any member of the family falls sick or when a oe oe 
any misfortune befalls them. Their birth, marriage, and death C®47T™=Ex. 
ceremonies do not differ from those of other Lingéyats. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes ara 
settled by men of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
is put out of caste. Caste authority is day by day growing weaker. 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a rising class. 
Pa'nchals, numbering about 18,000, are found all over the — Pamchdls, 

district. They are said to get their name because they include 
the five crafts of Kammararu or blacksmith, Badigeru or 
carpenter, Kanchgararu or bellmetal maker, Kalkutkaru or stone- 
eutter, and Agasaleru or goldsmith. They eat and marry with each 
other, but with no other class. They use mutton and liquor, and 
live on millet, rice, wheat, pulse, vegetables, sugar, milk, and 
curds. Their chief object of worship is Kalikndevi or Kaé!lamma; 
some also worship Hanuman. Their high priest is an ascetic who 
lives at Ytgiri near Sirpur in the Nizim’s country. Their religion 
and family observances differ little from those of Brahmans, The 
dead are burnt except the chief priest who is buried. They have 
their own priests who perform all their religious rites. Among 
some Panchals widow-marriage is not allowed. Poverty, necessity, 
religious disputes, and the pride of their priests, have forced many 
Panchals to form subordinate communities with priests of their own. 

Except that they do not obey the old priests or eat with their old 
ouatatcllows, and that they allow widow-marriage and divorce, 
their customs do not differ from those of the main body of Panchils. 
The members of each of their subordinate classes eat and marry 
among themselves only. Asaclass the Panchals are short, fair, well- 
featured, and hardy. They speak Kanarese and very few are able to 
read or write. Their chief religious books are the Nagarkhand, and 
Padmabhukhand, and parts of the Skandapur4n. The men wear 
the waistcloth sometimes folded and tucked like the Brahman waist- 
f cloth; the women wear the bodice and the robe either drawn through 

the legs in Brahman fashion or hanging like a petticoat. In former 
times some of the Panchals were famous craftsmen, and there are 
still very skilful workers among them, As a class they are well- 
to-do, 


Shimpis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering about 6580 and Skimpis, 
a8 found all over the district. They are divided into two classes, 
| Némdev Saimpis and Lenghyss Shimpis or Shiv Shimpigérs. 

Namdevy Shimpis are found all over the district. They speak 
Marathi at home and Kénarese abroad. The names in common use 
among men are Narsippa, Svamirdo, and Vithobdppa ; and among 
women Ganga, Radha, and Rukhmdi. Their surnames are Jadhav, 
Kothdre, and Songaji. They have no subdivisions. In appearance 
they are rather fair and strong and like Mardthds. They live in flat- 
roofed houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks, Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables; and their chief 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They are excessively 
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fond of mtoxicating drinks. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, 
a jacket, a coat, and shoes ; and the women wear a robe and bodice, 
On holidays they wear better and costlier clothes. In character 
they are hospitable and even-tempered, but proverbially dishonest. 
Their main calling is to sew coats, waistcoats, caps, and other articles 
of dress. They work daily from seven to twelye and from two to 
six, and are helped by their women. A family of five spends about 
£1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs, 200) to 
build, and 2s, (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth costs about £1(Rs. 10), 
@ marriage about £20 (Rs, 200), a girl’s coming of age £2 (Rs. 20), 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10}, anda death sbout £5 (Ks, 50). They are 
religious, respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct their religious 
ceremonies. Their family god is Vithoba of Pandharpur. They 
keep all Hindu eye They have two spiritual teachers named 

libiva and Tulj&haranbdva. Godhalibava is much stricter 
in demanding the homage of his followers than Tuoljdharanbava. 
During the Remarkive or the nine nights’ festival in the month of 
Ashvin or October-November they offer liquor and flesh to their 
goddess Bhavéni. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. They keep some of the sixteen Brdhman sanskérs or 
sacraments. When a child is born its navel cord iy cut and the 
mother and the child are bathed. On the fifth day the godess 
Sathi is worshipped anda feast is given to friends and re ions, 
and on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. The dead 
are burnt and the family of the deceased remain impure for ten 
days. Every year in the month of Bhddrapud or September- 
October they keep a mind or memorial feast in honour of their dead 
ancestors. They are bound togethpr by a strong caste feeling. 
Minor social disputes are settled be’ Fair caste-people and graver 
questions by their spiritual teach ; | hey send their children to 
school, take to new pursuits, an! i | o rising class. 

Sav Saimercdrs are a class of Lingdyat tailors, They speak 
Kanarese. The nomes in common use among men are Basdppa, 
Kalléppa, and Radrappa; and among women Gurbasava, Irava, and 
Rudrava. aan have no surnames. ‘Their family deities are 
Rachana and Virabhadra whose chief shrines are at Gadag in 
Belgaum and at Rachoti near Radapa in Madras. They have no 
subdivisions. In appearance. they do not differ from ordinar+ 
local Lingdyats. They live in flat-roofed houses with walls of mud 
and sun-burnt bricks. The houses are neat, clean, and well-cared 
for. They are mouerateeatersand bad cooks. Their dail y food isIndian 
millet bread, chillies, vegetables, and buttermilk, and their special 
holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes, They use neither flesh 
nor liquor, The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a coat, a head- 
scarf, and sandals ; and the women a robe and bodice without passing 
the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They have no good 
stock of clothes for ordinary wear, but they keep one or two seta 
of new clothes for special occasions. The men wear gold earrings 
and gold or silver finger rings; and the women wear a mugfi or 


pin-like gold nose ornament, necklaces of gold and glass beads, 
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dishonest. Their main calling is sewing coats, waistcoats, caps, 
and other articles of dress. Their women sew bodices and do 
house work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month 
on food. A house costs them about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and 
about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth costs about 10s. 
(Rs. 5),a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 
£1 (Rs, 10), a pregnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and deal about 
£1 (Rs. 10). Ther are religious, respect iat he saree and call 
them to conduct their religious ceremonies. ‘heir spiritual teacher 
is a Lingiyat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in Maisur. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraftand soothsaying, and consult exorcista when 
any member of their family falls sick or any misfortune befalls 
them, ‘Their customs and religious ceremonies do not differ from 
those of other Lingiyats. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy are practised but not polyandry. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by 
their priests and castemen, and any one who disobeys their deci- 
sions is put out of caste. They send their children to school. 
Some of them have begun to take to new pursuits, but on the whole 
they are a falling class. 

Sona'rs, Sonarirs or Agasalerns, that is Goldsmiths, are returned 
as numbering about 2400, and as found all over the district. They 
form one of the five classes of Pinchdls. The Sonagdrs have 
several family-stocks and persons of the same st do not 
intermarry. They speak Kanarese. The names in common use 
among men are Basippa, Kéllappa, and Mallapa; and among 
women Bhimava, Kallava, and Ramava. Their amily deities are 
Kallava and Banashaukari. They are fair, strong, and muscular. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, clarified butter, and curds; and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes. They profess to use neither flesh 
nor liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a 
headscarf, and shoes; and the women a robe and a bodice. Both 
men and women are clean and neat in their dress, They are even- 
‘tempered and hospitable but dishonest. Their main calling is to 
make ornaments and idols of gold and silver. Some of them sell 
earthen images of Ganpati and Krishna. They are skilful workers, 
and are well paid. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs.10) a 
month on food. A honse costs about £20 (Rs.200) to boild. A 
birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl’s marriage about £50 (Rs. 300) 
including a heavy but varying dowry paid to the bridegroom, a girl's 
coming of age about £1 10s. (Ra. 15), and a death about £3 (Rs. a0). 
They are religious though they neither respect Brahmans nor call 
them to conduct their religious ceremonies. All their ceremonies 
‘are performed by men of their own caste. They go on pilgrimage 
to Shirsingi in Navalgund and to Gokarn in North Kanara. Their 

ritual teacher is a man of their own caste who lives at Torgal in 
Kolar. Their family goddess Kallamma is shown as a female 
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sitting on a camel having eight arms each holding a separate weapon, 
They do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothanyinii 
They have lately begun to keep the sixteen Braéhmanic sanekargs 
or sacraments. They have composed new religions books in 
imitation of aie books cae have increased oy number of their 
priests. Karly marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage 
f; forbidden, and pol ulry is unknown. They are bound together 
by a strong caste Ast Their social dispntes are settled by 
their spiritual teacher named Patadasvémi. They send their boys 
to school, take to new pursuits, and are a prosperous class. 

Sanadi Koravas who seem in the census to have been included 
under Koravars are a small tribe who have been lon + settled in 
Dharwar. They speak incorrect Kanarese abroad, and at home a 
mixture of Kanarese, Telugu, and Tamil. The names in common use 
among men are Bhima, Bala, Hanma, Fakira,and Yella ; andamong 


women Bhimava, Hanamava, Karava, Nagava, and Tipava. ‘Their 
surnames are local nottribal. Their house deities are Hanumén and 
Yellava. Every one of their villages and towns has a shrine of the god 
Hanumaén. The chief shrine of Yellava is in Parasgad in Belgaum. 
They have two subdivisions Sanadi or clarion -playing Koravars and 
Kunch or brush-making Koravirs who neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Koravérs may be known by their black, stout, and ugly 
faces, and their dirty clothes. They are like Vaddars strong and tall, 
Most of them live in small one-roomed dirty thatched huts, with no 
furniture except a grindstone, two or three earthen jars, and a few 
brass vessels. They keep one or two asses to bring the strong grass 
called madi from river banks, to make brooms, ropes, and netting 
for hanging vessels containing milk or curds. They are great eaters 
but poor cooks, Their daily food includes Indian millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetables. At their caste feasts they eat hare, sheep, and fish, 
but do not take beef or pork. They are excessively fond of liquor, 
Some use opium and hemp water or bkdng. The men wear a loin 
and shouldercloth, a headscarf, a jacket, and a pair of shoes. The 
women wear a robe and abodice. The dress of both men and women 
is dirty and untidy. Their holiday dress is the same as their every- 
day dress except that the clothes are new. Tho men wear brass 
ear and finger rings, and the women wear bracelets and a pin-like 
nose ornament called mugti, In character they are hot-tempered, 
idle, dishonest, and dirty. The men play the drum. The women 
make brooms, ropes, and netting from the madi grass which grows 
on river-banks. Boys learn music from the age of ten, A skilled 
musician earns about a shilling (8 as.)a day, Their craft is hereditary. 
Though the demand for their services ig fairly constant and well 
paid their intemperate habits keep most of them in debt. Their 
social position is low about the same as the Vadddrs but above the 
Mhérs and Bedars. They keep the usual Brahmanic and local 
holidays. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food and £1 102. (Ra. 15) a year on dress. A house costs about 
£5 (Rs. 50) to build and their house goods and cattle are worth 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The birth of a child costs about 16s, 
(Rs. 8), a son's marriage about £5 (Rs, 50) including £2 10s. 
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(Rs. 25) paid to the bride’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 8s. Chapter III. 
(Rs. 4), and a death about 12s, (Ks. 6). Their ceremonies are Population 
performed by men of their own class and not by Brahmans. They i 
worship the usual local and Bréhmanic deities and hold Hanuman in : 
special respect. ‘Chey never goon pilgrimage and have no teacher or °@"44i Korandra. 
guru. They believe in witchcraft, sorcery, and soothsaying. On the 
fifth day after the birth of a child a caste dinner is given and the child 
is laid in a cradle and named. When the child is three months old 
the goddess Sathi is worshipped and a caste dinner is given. No 
further ceremony is performed till marriage. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and poyenaey is unknown. 
Some of them burn and others bury their dead. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling, Social disputes are settled by the 
men of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decision is put out 
of caste. The authority of the community shows no sign of declining. 
They send their boys to school, and take to new pursuits, but on 
the whole are a falling class. 

Manufacturers according to the census of 1881 included nine MAX UFACTURERS. 
classes with a strength of 53,667 or 6°86 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are: 
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Didrusir Manufacturers, 1851. 
Davie, | Males. {Females | Davisiow. Males. (Females! Total 
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» | mn 1 = 
| Hirekuryinavaris rig | She rte ; j +) 27 001 a6, 676 53,007 \ 
| i — avakesly. 
* These custes do not appear In the census returns, they are probably included under either Roshtis 
or Ball 


Binezdpans a class of Lingiyat weavers seem to have been Bilejddars, 
included in the census under Salis or Koshtis, Their home 
speech is Kanarese. The names in common use among men are ' 
Basippa, Lingéppe, and Viréppa; and among women (Gurbasava, 
Parvateva, and Virava. They have no surnames. The names of 
their family gods are Amareshvar, Basavana, and Virabhadra, 
They have four divisions, Shivashamashetti, Sdmasdli, Pattasdli, 
and Kurvinshetti. The members of these divisions do not eat 
together or intermarry. They do not differ in appearance from 
ordinary Lingéyats. Most of them live in houses of the better 
class one or two storeys high with walls of stones or sun-burnt 
bricks and flat roofs. ‘Their houses are clean and well-cared for. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. ‘Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, onions, garlic, and vegetables ; and their special 

holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat coarse sugar and 

pulse. They do not use animal food or mtoxicating drinks. The 

men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a short coat, a blanket, and a 

headscarf ; and the women wear a robe and a bodice. The plain end 

of the robe is tied to the waist, the middle bare folded up neatly and 
tucked to the left of the navel, and the embroidered end 1s passed 
from behind the back below the right arm, carried over the left 
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shoulder and head, and allowed to fall on the right shoulder. The 
men shave the head clean, and wear the moustache and whiskers. 
The women either tie their hair into a ball or braid it into a plait. 
Both men and women mark their brows with vibhuti or white 
cowdung ashes and wear the ling, The men wear gold ear and 
finger rings and silver waistchains, and the women wear gold 
armlets, earrings set with pearls, and gold or silver waisthands. 
They are honest, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable,and orderly, 
Their main calling is weaving sdris or women’s robes and dhotara 
or men’s robes. ‘They work from morning till evening except two 
hours for meals and rest at noon. They are helped by their women. 
Their craft prospers and few are in debt. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £50 
(Rs. 500) to build and about 4s, (Rs. 2) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5) and 
& death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religions, not ing 
Brahmans or calling them to conduct their ceremonies, but having 
their religious ceremonies performed by Lingéyat priests. They 
keep the usual Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to Gokarn 
and Ulvi in North Kanara and to Hampi in Bellari. The guru or 
spiritual teacher is a Lingiiyat priest who lives at Chitaldurg 
in Maisur. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth. 
saying. As soon asachildis born its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and the child are bathed, and a Lin yat priest ties a 
small /ing to the right arm of the new born child. On the fifth day 
the knife with which the navel cord was cut, the place in which the 
cord was buried, and a curry-stone, are worshipped with flowers red 

wder and turmeric, and a feast is given to friends, relations, and 

ingdyat priests. On the thirteenth the child is cradled and named 
by its paternal aunt. In the third month five women whose first 
husbands are alive take the child and its mother to some Lingdyat 
temples, where cocoanuts, plantains, and betelnuts and leaves are 
offered to the idol and all return home. Their marriage rites and 
customs do not differ from those of other Line yits' When a 
married man or woman dies the body is washed with water and 
placed in a sitting posture. A Lingéyat priest comes and 
sprinkles on the body charanatirth or the water in which his feet 
are Washed and sets his right foot on it and the foot is worshipped. 
The body is dressed in new clothes and decked with flowers and 
ornaments. The Lingdyat priest reads the Basava Purdn for two or 
three hours during which the friends and relations of the deceased 
come with perfumes and garlands and throw them round the neck of the 
dead. The body is placed in a wooden car and carried to the burial 
ground. As they pass betel leaves, dates, and perfumes are thrown 
on the body and music is played. At the burial ground the body is 
Bet Pars Dae te niche in the pit dug for it. The mathpatt. or 
Lingiyat lle washes the body, rubs on cowdung ashes, and lays 
flowers, perfumes, and a cocoanut before it. Each relation throws a 
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handful of earth on the body and the grave is filled. The Lingiyat 
priest stands on the grave, his fect are worshipped, and the 
peer go home. They are bound together by a strong caste 
eeling. Their social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
castemen under the presidency of Lingdyat priests. Any one 
lisregarding such a decision is either fined or put out of caste. The 
authority of the community shows no sign of declining. They 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
Deva‘ngs or Hatga’rs a class of weavers are returned as 
numbering about 5700, and as found in Dharwar, Gadag, Hangal, 
Kalghatgi,Kod, Rinebennur,and Rov. They seem to be long settled 
in the district. Their holy book the Devanga Purdn has the followin 
account of their origin. At firat both gods and men went nak 
In time they began to long for some covering. Gods and men 
together went to Shiv and prayed him to give them clothes. Their 
prayer so puzzled Shiv that he fell ina swoon, While in the swoon he 
saw & man come out of his own body. The man was fierce-looking, 
wore a loincloth, and a sacred thread, had a necklace of rudraksha 
beads, and his body was smeared with cowdung ashes. When Shiv 
recovered from his swoon he found that the vision was true, and 
that 4 man in all points as he had seen was standing before him. 
He called the man Devang or god-born. Shiv told him to weave 
clothes for pons and men, and Deving at once began to weave, 
The sage Kashyapa was so pleased with Devang’s skill that he 
gave him his sister Devadatti in marriage, While Devang was 
throwing offerings into the sacred wedding-fire a virgin called 
Agnidatti came out of the fire and espoused him as her husband, 
From these two wives Deving had several sons the eldest of whom 
named Bhainu Govind is said to be the forefather of the Dhirwir 
Devangs. They are also called Hatgiirs a name which they trace 
to hudga-kararu or ship-mover because they used to make sails, 
There are two main divisions among them, the Janav Devaéngs who 
wear the sacred thread as well as the ling, and the Ling Devangs who 
wear only the ling. ‘These two main divisions neither eat together nor 
intermarry. Besides these there are some eighteen minor divisions, 
the most important of which are Devasdlis, Nagasélis, Padamsdlis, 
Pattasélis, Shubrasdlis, and Somasilis. These six subdivisions 
neither eat together or intermarry, nor do the Janay Devings and 
Ling Devaéngs eat or marry with them. Though they neither 
eat together nor intermarry, the divisions are so much alike and 
differ so little in customs condition or religion that the same details 
apply to all. In appearance the Devangs do not differ from 
peatioary Lingdéyats, except that the men mark their brows with 
sandal wood paste and the women mark theirs with redpowder 
or kunku. They speak Kanarese. They live in houses of the 
better class one or two storeys high with walls of brick and flat 
or tiled roofs. The houses are clean and well-cared for. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is wheat or 
Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, sugar, and clarified 
butter. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks, Their dress 
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does not differ from that of other nes except that the women 
of the Deviing priests pass the skirt of their robes back between 
their feet and tuck it behind. They are honest, thrifty, hardworking, 
and hospitable, but quarrelsome. Their main calling is weaving 
cotton cloth. Some of them trade, and a few lend money. They 
work from morning till evening except two hours at noon for dinner 
anda sleep. Their women help in the work. Their calling prospers 
and few are indebt. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs, 10) a 
month on food and abont £3 (Rs. 30) a year on clothes, A house 
costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build und 4s. (Rs, 2) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy abont 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about £1 10s. (Rs.15). ‘They are religious. Their family gods are 
Mallikiicjuna, Rameshvar, and Virabhadra, and their family goddess 
is B ankari. She is also called Shékhdmbari because at the 
at festival held in her honour in the month of Paushya or 
Rescue ae one handred and eight shakhas or vegetables are 
cooked and offered to her. The Devings respect Brahmans and 
call them to help the Devang priests who are not versed in religious 
rules. Their aereege lage and other ceremonies are conducted by 
priests of their own class with the aid of Brahmans. They keep all 
the usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to all Hindu shrines 
except the shrine of Yellamma whose son Parashurém is supposed 
to have killed some of the children of their first ancestor Deving, 
They have a guru or (peg teacher who is called Devang (Svdmi. 
He lives at Hampi in Bellari, leads a life of celibacy, and does not 
try to make new followers. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
and soothsaying. ‘They profess to keep the sixteen sanskdire or 
sacraments like Brahmans, but in practise many of them are not 
strictly observed. As soon as a child is born a few drops of honey 
are put ito its mouth and its navel cord is cut. On the fifth day 
the goddesses Jivati and Sathi are worshipped ; in the fourth year 
if the child is a boy its first hair is cut and a feast is given to 
Deving priests and relations; and in the eighth year the thread- 
girding is performed. Their marriage ceremonies differ little from 


those of Madhva Brihmans except that when a thread-wearing 
Devang marries the daughter of a ling-wearing Deving the follow. 
ing ceremonies are performed to cleanse the girl. She is rubbed 
with earth and white cowdung ashes, a blade of the sacred darbha 
grass is passed over her head like a razor, sho is rubbed with ail, 
and bathed in warm water. A sacred fire is kindled, offerings are 
thrown into the fire, the family gods are washed in water, the girl ig 
made to sip a few drops of the water, she is cleansed and fit to 
marry into 4 thread-wearing family. Thongh the thread and ling- 
wearing Devidngs intermarry the marriage parties cook and eat 
separate wedding feasts. The dead are burnt and the funeral rites 
are gone through with the aid of a priest of their own caste. Birth 
and death cause impurity for twelve days, and monthly sickness for 
three days. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and lygamy sre 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. T ey are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a 
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majority of the castemen, and those who disobey are putout of Chapter JIT. 
caste. If a Deviing drinks liquor his tongue is branded, he is fined, _p. sation, 
and allowed back to caste. They send their boys to school, take to “> 
new pursuits, and are a rising class. ig 
Anga yat Ga'niga'rs, or Oil-makers, are returned as numbering § Lingdyat Genigdra. 
about 22,500 and as found all over the district. They speak Kanarese. 
The names in common use among men are Basippa, Mallappa, and 
Ningappa ; and among women Basava, Ningava, and Viravya, They 
ve no surnames. ‘heir household gods are Basavana and Vira- 
bhadra. The chief shrine of Basavyana is near Ulvi in Kanara, and 
of Virabhadra is in Gadag in Dharwar. They have five subdivisions, 
Karikulidas, Panchamsdlis, Padamasilis, Sajans, and Sagaradas. 
The members of these subdivisions eat together and though they 
do not now intermarry, they differ so little in look, customs, 
condition, and religion that one account applies to all five sub- 
divisions, They are short, strong, and muscular. They live in dirty, 
ill-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and stones. They 
are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, oil, and vegetables, and their special holiday 
dishes are sweet cakes, rice, and clarified butter. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. Themen dress in a loin and shoulder- 
cloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes; and the women in a robe and 
& bodice without passing the skirt ofthe robe back between the feet. 
Their clothes are of local hand-woven cloth. Both men and women 
wear the /ing, and are generally unclean and untidy in their dress. 
The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women wear ear nose and 
toe rings and waisthbands. They are hardworking, even-tempered, 
and hospitable, but dirty and dishonest. Their maim calling is 
pressing and selling oil, They work from morning till evening with 
two hours’ rest at noon. Their busy months are April and May. 
They do not work on holidays nor on Mondays which they hold sacred 
to their god Basavana. Their craft is falling as people have begun to 
nse petroleum orrock-oil. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and about £2 10s. (Rs.25) a year ondress. Including 
the oil mill a house costs about £50 (Rs. 500) to build and about 
4s. (Rs. 2) amonth to rent. The value of their house goods is about 
£20 (Rs. 200). A birth costs abont £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a 
gnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), andadeath about £2 10s (Rs. 25). 
They are religious. They do not respect Brahmans, but call 
Lingdyat priests to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. 
They keep all the chief Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to 
Ulv in North Kanara and to Hampi in Bellin. Their as eh 
teacher is TdétadasvAmi who lives at Dambal in Gadag. He does 
not try to make new followers. They worship the village gods 
Dayamaya and Durgava, and believe in sorcerers, witches, and 
soothsayers, and consult them when sickness or any other muis- 
fortune befalls the family. Except in two particulars their religious 
rites and customs do not differ from those of other Lingdyats. They 
refuse to sell oil to any woman who comes into the shop wit 
dishevelled hair, and if a customer brings a dish with a spoon in 
it into their shop they keep the spoon but give it back the next 
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day. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and 
lyandry is unknown, They are bound together by a strong caste 

feoling. Minor social disputes are settled by their caste people and 

graver questions by their spiritual teacher, They send their boys 

and winks to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling 

class. 

Hirekurvinavarus are returned as numbering about seventy 
and as found chiefly in Rénebennur, Their home speech is Kanarese, 
The names in common use among men are Basippa, Kalléppa, and 
Nagappa ; and among women Basava, Mallava, and eee They 
have no surnames. Their family gods are Basdppa, Mailar, and 
Venkataramana ; and their family goddess is Yellamma, They have 
two subdivisions Hire or Great’ Kurvinavarns and Chik or Little 
Kurvinavarus who neither eat together nor intermarry. ‘They are 
dark, stout, and muscular. They live in flat-roofed, dirty, ill-cared 
for houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and mud, Their daily 
food is rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables; and their 
= Ss holiday dishes are sweet cakes, and the flesh of fowls, 
sheep, or deer. They use intoxicating drinks. The men wear a 
lo and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women 
arobe and abodice, They have no store of clothes for ordinary wear 
or for special occasions, They are hardworking, honest, hospitable, 
even-tempered, and orderly but unclean and untidy. Their main 
calling is weaving dhotars or men’s robes and sdris or women’s robes, 
They work from morning till evening except midday rest of two 
hours. Their women help the men in their work. A family of five 
spends about £1 4s, (Rs. 12) a month on food, A house costs about 
£20 (Rs. 200) to build and 1s. (8 as.) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about £143, (Rs. 12), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), 8 pirl’s 
coming of age about £2 (Rs.20), and a death about £3 (Rs. 30). 
They are religions, respecting Brahmans and calling them to conduct 
their marriages. On other religions occasions they act as their 
own priests, They keep the leading Hindu holidays but do not go 
on pilgrimage to any shrine, Their spiritual teacher is a Lingdyat 
priest named Nilakanthapanavarn, They profess not to believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. As soon asa child ig 
born its navel cord is cut and the cluld and its mother are bathed. 
On the fifth day rice is boiled with ulse and five women whose 
first husbands are alive are fed, eat on the tenth day the child 
isnamed and cradled. On the twentieth day the mother and five 
women whose first husbands are alive go toa pond, well, or river, 
worship the water with redpowder and turmeric, and return home 
each with a pitcher of water on hor head. When a Marriage 13 
settled, sheds are raised before the bride’s and bridegroom’s housea. 
On the wedding day the bride is brought to the bridegroom’s shed, 
the bride and bridegroom are bathed, dressed in new clothes, decked 
with flowers and ornaments, and seated on a blanket spread on 
a cot inthe shed. The village astrologer comes and repeats verses 
and throws grains of red rice on the heads of the pair, lighted 
lamps are waved round their faces, betelnut and leaves are served 
among the guests, a feast is given to friends and relations, and the 
veremony 18 over. When a girl comes of age she is made to 
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sit apart for nine days. Qn the tenth she is bathed, a feast is 

iven to members of the caste, and in the evening she is taken to 
her husband’s room. After death the body is washed, dressed 
in new clothes, decked with ornaments, and placed in a sitting 


| pome- It is put in a car, carried to the burial ground, and buried. 


ld and widow marriage, polygamy, and divorce are allowed and 
practised, polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a committee of 
eastemen, and any one who disobeys their decision is put out of 
caste. They do not send their children to school, take to no new 
pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Istarerus a small class of abont fifty families seem in the 
census to have been included under Patvegérs. They are found only 
in Hubli. They are said to be the illegitimate descendants of Patve- 
girs. They speak Maréthi at home and impure Kanarese out of 
doors. The names in common use among men are Rinosa, ‘T'akésa, 
and Yellisa; and among women Ambébdi, Gangalsii, and Tuljabai. 
Their leading surnames are Habib, Jédhav, and Pavdr. Their famil 
goddess is Ambabdi or Tuljébhavani whose chief shrine is at Tulié- 
par in Satara. They are fair, strong, and muscular. They live in 
flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and stones, Their daily food 
is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, curds, and vegetables; and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and coarse 
sugar. se eat flesh and drink liquor. The men wear a loin and 
shonldercloth, a jacket, a long turban, and shoes; and the 
women a robe anda bodice, without passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, 
and the women ear, nose, finger, and toe rings, gold and glass 
bangles, and silver anklets. They are kantwedine boacre hoapit- 
able, even-tempered, and orderly, Their main calling is dyeing and 
selling silk. Some of them weave silk or silk-cotton robes and waist- 
cloths. They work from morning till evening ding and resting for 
about two hours at noon. Their women help in their work. They 
rest on the usual Hindu holidays. They are prosperous and free from 
debt. A family of five spends about £1 4. (Rs. 12) a month on food. 
A house costs them about £15 (Rs. 150) to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a 
month to rent, and the value of their house goods is about £20 
(Rs. 200). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding 
about £4 (Rs. 40), © marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 10s, (Rs, 25), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), andadeath 
about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), They are religions. They worship the 
usnal Brihmanic gods and keep the leading Hindu holidays. They 
respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marringe and other 
ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to Tuljdpur near Satara. They 
have aspiritunl teacher or guru. They believe in sorcery, witch- 
craft, and soothsaying. Whena child is born its navel cord is cut, a 
little honey is dropped into its mouth, and the mother and child 
are bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Sathi is worshipped and 
five women whose first husbands are alive are fed, and on the 
twelfth day the child is named and cradled by its paternal aunt. 


| A birth causes impurity for five days. Whena bee is five years old 


his hairis cut, and when eight years old he is girtwitha sacred thread. 
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At their wedding the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric and oil and bathed. A Brahman repeats verses and 
throws red rice on the heads of the pair, lighted lamps are waved 
round their faces, betel is handed to the guests, and the bride and 
bridegroom are made to eat from the same plate. Next day | 
the bride and bridegroom are taken to a temple, and bow to the 
idol, and this completes the marriage. The dead are burnt. On. 
the eleventh a Brahman purifies the mourning family by giving the 
men new sacred threads to wear und all of them holy water to sip, 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyansey 
is unknown. They are bound together by a stron caste feeling. 
A majority of the caste settled social disputes, The guilty are 
fined 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1-4), bathed, and let back into caste. ‘They 
one their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 


Khatris or Patvega'rs are returned as numbering about 4060 
and as found in Dhirwdr, Gadag, and Karajgi. They say that 
their proper name is Kshatriya not Khatri, and that they are the 
descendants of the seven sages Bhiradvaja, Jamadagni, Kashyapa, 
Kattiayana, Valmika, Vashishtha, and Vishvamitra. Their home 
speech is a mixtare of Marathi, Hindustani, and Kanarese, and out of 
doors they speak Kadnarese. The names in common use Ainoig men 
are Narsingsa, Tuljasa, and Yellisa ; and among women Gangibdi, 
Renukébéi, and Yellabai. Their common surnames are Baddi, 
Juturi, Kothare, Mogji,and Pavaér, Their family gods are Ganpata 
and Mahddev, and their family goddesses Tuljébhavéni and 
Yellamma. They have no subdivisions or family stocks, They are 
fair, tall, strong, and muscular. They live in common houses, with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks and tiled or flat roofs. Their daily food 
includes rice, Indian millet bread, vegetables, onions, and garlic, and. 
their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and 
coarse sugar, They use flesh and are excessively fond of intoxicating 
drinks. Men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a coat, a headscarf, 
and shoes; and women a robe and a bodice. Exeept on ceremonial 
occasions they do not pass the skirt of the robe back between the 
feet. ‘The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, nose, 
finger, and toe rings, necklaces of glass or gold beads, and silver 
anklets. They are dishonest, hot-tempered, cunning, and given to 
drink, but hardworking and clean, Their main calling is weaving v 
cotton cloth and dyeing silk. They work from morning till evening 
with two hours’ rest at noon. Their women and children help im 
the work. Their busy months are August, September, October, 
and November. Their craft is steady but many are in debt. A 
family of five spends about £1 4s. (Rs.12).a month on food. A 
house costs about £30 (Rs.300) to buildand 2s. (Re. 1) a month to 
rent, and the value of their house goods is about £10 (Re. 100), 
A birth costs about £1 (Rs.10), a thread-girding about £2 10s, 
(Rs, 25), a marriage about £15 (Re. 156), a girl’s comin g of age about 
£2 (Rs, 20), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about 
£5 (Rs, 30). They are religious. They respect Brihmans and call 
them to conduct their ceremonies. They keep the leading Hindu 
holidays and make pilgrimages to Ambabdi at Tuljapur in Satara, 
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Their spiritual teacher is Shankardchirya the Smért pontiff whom 
they give occasional presents of money. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child a few drops 
of honey are put into its mouth and its navel cord is ent. On the 
fifth night the goddesses Jivati and Sathi are worshipped, and 
on the twelfth day the child is named and cradled. When a boy is 
eight years old he is girt with the sacred thread, Their marriage 
and death ceremonies differ little from those of Smart Brahmans. 
Before a marriage a gondhal dance is performed. The dead are 
burnt and the family is impure for eleven days. They bury boys 
who die before they are girt with the sacred thread, and girls who 
die before they are married. They hold mind-feasts on their 
ancestral death days. On the first of Ashvin or October-November 
they spread earth on a plantain leaf, lay it before their house gods, 
and sow five kinds of seed in the earth. On the bright eighth they 
sacrifice a sheep to Durga. On the tenth, when the seedlings are 
one or two inches high, their women carry them in pomp to a 
river or brovk and hee them into the water. On the Migha or 
Febraary-March full-moon the women etrip themselves naked in 
the idol room, tie bunches of nim Melia azadirachta leaves round 
their waists, walk round the gods, wave lamps and red water, 
and fall before the gods. Child marriage and polygamy are 
practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes 
are settled bya majority of the caste and any one disobeying their 
decision is put ont of caste. They send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Kurvinshetis, « class of weavers, are returned as numbering 
about 1350, and as found in Dharwar, Hubli, Hingal, Kalghatgi, 
Kod, Navalgund, and Ron. They say they were once Bilvjédar 
Lingdyats and left the main caste in consequence of some dispute, 
They speak impure Kaénarese, The names in common use among 
men are Basippa, Killappa and Millippa; and among women 
Basava, Ningava, and Yellava. They have no subdivisions. They 
look lke ordinary labourers. They live in one-storeyed houses with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat roofs. Their house goods include 
one or two looms and some earthen and brass or copper vessels. 
They sometimes keep cows and she-buffaloes. They are moderate 
eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, Indian 
millet-gruel, vegetables, chillies, clarified butter, and milk ; and their 
special holiday dishes are rice, milk, coarse sugar, clarified butter, and 
flesh. They drink liquor but not to excess. Almost all chew and 
smoke tobacco. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a short 
coat, and a headscarf, and the women a robe and a bodice. They 
have no store of clothes for ordinary wear, but they keep one or two 
sets of new clothes for special occasions ‘he men wear gold or 
brass ear and finger rings, and the women silver armlets, wristlets, 
and waistbands, andagold nosepin. They are hardworking, honest, 
@yen-tempered, and hospitable. Their main calling is weaving 
robes and bodicecloths, and the coarse loin and shouldercloths worn 
by the lower classes, The women help the men in their work. 
Their coarse cloth is in great demand and their calling prospers. 
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Chapter THl. Fewof them are in debt. They keep the leading Hindu holidays, 
Population. and eat only from the hands of Lingiyats. A family of five spends 
Rite about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food, and about £2 (Rs, 20)a yearon . 
MASUPACTUREES. clothes. A house costs them about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 
Kurvinhelis. 45 (Rs. 2) a month to rent. A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son’s - 
marriage about £5 (Rs, 50) including £2 (Rs. 20) paid to the bride's 
father, a girl’s coming of age about 2s. (Re.1), a pregnancy about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs, 5). They have no family gods 
or family priests, and do not wear the ling like other Lingdyats. 
They respect neither Brahman nor Lingdyat priests, and themselves 
couduct their marriage and other ceremonies. They have a spiritual 
teacher who is called Nilakanthasvémi. They occasionally woankaa the 
village deities Basayana and Mailar, but do not keep their images in 
their houses, They profess not to believe in sorcery witchcraft or 
soothsaying. 'They form a united Pogaariy | but caste authority ia 
J not very strong. They have begun to send their children to school, 
and are a prosperous class, 
 Sdlis or Kostis, Salis or Kostis are returned as numbering about 18,900, and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into seven classes of 
which Salis, Patta Silis, Padam Salis, Shakuna Salis, and Shuddha 
| Salis, are found in Dharwar, 
r Sallis, SAtis speak impure Kanarese and Marathi The names in 
common use among men are Bharmippa, rhiaerd oe and Sidippa ; 
| and among women Ambdkka, ava: and Nilava, Th 
| have no surnames. Their family deities are Shankari Be 
Tuljibhavani, The chief shrine of Tuljabhavani is ab Taljapur in 
Sdtira. They are tall well-featured and lively. They live in flat- 
roofed dirty and ill-cared for houses with walls of mud and eun-burnt 
brick, They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, curds, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes include eweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, sugar, 
rice, and milk, They eat flesh and drink liquor often to excess. The 
men wear a loin and a shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes ; 
and the women a robe and a bodice without passing the skirt of 
the robe back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger 
riags and bracelets, and the women ear, finger, and toe rings, 
necklaces, waistbands, and anklets, They are hardworking, honest, 
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even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly, but excessively fond of liquor. , 
Their calling is weaving cotton robes and waisteloths. They work 5 
from aix to twelve and again fromtwo to six. Their women and : 


children help in the work. They are skilful workers, their calling 
prospers, and they are free from debt. Their busy months are April, 
May, August, and September, They rest on the leading Bréhmanic 
holidays and on full-moons. <A family of five spends about 16s. 
(Rs. 8) a month on food and about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a year on 
cloth. A house costs about £10 (Rs.100) to build, and 2s. (Re. 1) 
a month torent. Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about 10s, (Rs. 5), ason’s marriage about £10 (Rs, 100) ‘ 
including £3 4s. (Rs. 32) paid to the bride's father, a girl’s coming of 
age about £2 10s, (Rs. 25), a pregnancy about 8s. (Rs, 4), anda death 
about £2 (Rs. 20). Theyare religious. They respect Brahmans and 
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call them to conduct their marriages, and Lingéyat priests to conduct 
their funerals. They have no spiritual teacher. They sometimes 
worship the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgaya, but profess 
not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying, On the 
birth of achild its navel cord is cut and the mother and child are 
bathed. On the fifth day the goddess Jivati is worshipped, and 
caste people are feasted. On the thirteenth the child is named 
and ed. On the day before a wedding cooked food is offered 
to their family goddesses Shankari and Tuljabhavani, and on the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, 
bathed, and seated on raised seats, a Bréhman priest repeats verses 
and throws red rice on the couple, caste ee are feasted and the 
ceremony is over, After death the body is placed sitting close to a 
wall between two pegs and is decked with ornaments, flowers, new 
clothes, and redpowder. The relations sit near the body weeping and 
with their hanils conch the cheeks, mouth, and body of the dead. 
The body is kept in the house till all the relations have come and 
seen it, It is then seated in a bamboo car gay with flacrs, 
plantains, mango leaves, lemons, dates and cocounuts, and with 
music is borne to the burial ground and buried.' On the third day 
after death cooked rice balls and milk are offered at the grave, and 
on the eleventh a caste feast is given. The family remains impure 
for eleven days. They are bound pagentar by a strong caste feeling 
and their social disputes are settled according to the opinion of a 
apaionity of the caste. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown, They do not send 
their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class, 
Parra SAuis are a small elass which in the census was probabl: 
included under the general head of Sélisor Koshtis. They take their 
name from the Kinarese patte silk and the Maréthi sdli a weaver. 
Their home speech is Kinarese. The names in common use among 
men are Basippa, Ningdppa, and Mallappa; and among women 
Kareva, Millava, and Ningava. They have no surnames. Their 
family deities are Basava whose chief shrine is at Dlviin North 
Kanara, Parvati whose shrine is at Hampi near Belliri, and 
Virabhadra whose shrine is at Rachoti in Belliri. They are strong 
and muscular and do not differ in appearance from other Ling diyats. 
They live in clean one-storeyed flat-roofed houses. Their daily food 
is rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and milk, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, sugar, 
and clarified butter. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor, 
The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a coat, and 
a headscarf ; and the women a robe and a bodice, without passing 
the skirt of the robe back between the feet, The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, 
armlets, wristlets, necklaces, and chains. Both men and women 
wear the ling. ‘Their chief calling is weaving silk-cotton 
robes and coarse waistcloths. They work from morning to evening 
resting two hours at noon. Their women and children help in 
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their work. They are skilful workers and their calling 
They do not work on the ordinary Hinda holidays. A family 
five spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs 
about £30 (Rs, 300) to build, and about 2s, (Re. 1) a month to rent. 

A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a son’s marriage about £20 

(Its. 200) including £2 16s, (Rs. $2) given to the girl’s father, a girl’s 
coming of age about £2 10s, (Rs. 25), a regnancy about £2 1g. 

(Rs, 26), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They do not respect Brah- 
mans or Brihmanic gods. They are staunch Lingéyats and employ 
Lingdyat priests to conduct their marringe and other ceremonies, 
They have a spiritual teacher or guru named Chikkerisvami who lives — 

at Sultinpur in the Nizdm's country. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its navel cord is 

cut, a few drops of castor oil are put into the child’s mouth, and the 
mother and the child are bathed. The family is held impure for 

five days. On the fifth day the midwife sets an image of the 
goddess Sathi and a curry-stone under the mother’s cot, the image 

is worshipped by the mother, and wet gram is handed tofive women 
whose first husbands are alive. On the sixth day a Lingwyat priest ~ 
comes and lays the child in an eight-sided figure drawn on the ground 
with white powder, at .each corner of the figure he lays a betelnut, | 
two leaves, and a copper coin, anc setting a ling on the left hand of 

the child's father or maternal uncle, washes it nine times with sugar, 
milk, honey, and clarified butter, all the while repeating verses, He 
winds a white thread one hundred and eight times round the ling, 
wraps a silk cloth over it, and ties it to the child’s neck. The priest 
touches the child three times with his right foot, and puts it into the 
mother’s lap who bows to the priest. On thethirteenth daythe child | 
is cradled and named by its paternal annt, who is presented with a 
bodice. On the first day of marriage the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric and oil, bathed, and a dinner is given to a few 
Lingédyat priests, friends,andrelations, Thedinneriscalled arishanada- 

ula or the dinner given in honour of the bride and bridegroom. On 

the second day a dinner called devkidryada uta or the god-dinner is 
given in honour of the gods, and in the evening caste pone meet in 






the marriage shed and betel leaves and nuts are hande among them. 
Five married women called adyitferusare chosen to attend on the bride 
and two men called Aattagirerus are chosen to attend on the bride- 
groom. On the same day the headman of the caste called gawda 
is invited, and presented with five sets of betelnuts and leaves. On 
the third day the bride’s father gives the bri degroom uncooked food, 
clothes, a brass plate, 3 drinking vessel, and two small lamps, and the 
bride and bridegroom are made to sit on a raised seat covered with 
rice, the Lingéyat priest repeats verses and throws red rice over the 
pair, the Incky thread is tied round the bride’s neck, lighted lamps 
are waved round their faces, and the marriage is over, Next day the 
bridgroon.'stwoattendantsor hattagircrussrepresented each withthirty 
handfuls of rice and Indian millat. thirty betel leaves and nuts, thirty 
cakes called huplas, and thirty salt relishes called sandagia, and i 
of the five bride’s-women or adgitlerug are presented with fifteen 
handfuls of rice and Indian millet, fifteen betel leaves, fifteen cakes, 
aud fifteen salt relishes. The dead are buried with rites which do 
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not differ from those of other Lingdyats.! Birth and death cause 
eperity for five days, and monthly sickness for three days. Child 

and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their 
social disputes are settled by the men of the caste and any one who 
disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They send their children 
to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are 
prosperous. 

PapamsAtis speak Kinarese The names in common use among 
men are Basippa, Hanmiappa and Timaéppa; and among women 
Bhadmava, Mallava, and Timava. They have no surnames. Thoir 
family gods are Hanumappa and Timaéppa, whose shrines are found 
all over the district. Th y have no avsonk In look they do 
not differ from the bulk of the local husbandmen. Most of them 
live in dirty ill-cared for houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and 
flatroofs. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food 
inclndes Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their 
Syme holiday dish is flesh. They nse all intoxicating drinks, 

-he men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a short coat, and 
& white headscarf; and the women in a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet, ‘The men wear 
gold or brass ear and finger rings, and the women wear the quidali 
or lucky marriage necklace, silver armlets and wristlets, and glass 
bangles, They are hardworking even-tempered and orderly. Their 
chief calling is handloom-weaving. They work from morning till 
evening except two or three hours for meals and rest atnoon. Their 
women help in their work, A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
& month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build. A 
birth costs about £1 (Rs.10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a 

_ girl’s coming of age about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £1 10s, 
(Rs. 15). They are religious respecting Bréhmans and calling them 
toconduct theirmarringes. Theydo not employ priests on any occasion 
except marriage. They keep the regular Brihmanic holidays but 
make no pilgrimages. Their spiritual teacher is a man of their own 
caste who lives at Kanchi or Conjeveramin Madras. They worship 
the god Hanaméippa on every Saturday, and believe in sorcery, witch- 
craft, and soothsaying. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are 
practised and polyandry is unknown, They are bound together by 

(Strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their 
- caste people, and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out 
of caste. They send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and 
on the whole are a steady class. 

SavuppHa SAtis are a small class who seem to have been 

included im the census under the general head of Sélis. Their 





? Details are given under Jangams. a ‘ 

* According to Buchanan (Mysore, I. 256)the Padam Siilis tell this story of the 
origin of their sect. The whole Sali community formerly wore the ling, A houne 
became haunted by a ghost andthe caste were called on to drive him out. All their 

rayers were ofnonavail, At lost ten of them threw aside the fing, offered prayers to 
Visknn, and droveout the ghost, They ever afterwards followed the worship of Vishnu, 


They formed themselves into a separate community and called themselves Padam 
Siilis perhaps from pode the lotus, one of Vishun's four weapons, 
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home speech is Kinarese. The names in common use among men 
are Bhimdppa, Kariyappa, and Lingappa; and among women Mallava, 
Manava, and Sankhava, They have no surnames but place names. 
Their family gods are Hanuman, Mailar, and Sdleshvar. Mailar’s 


chief shrine is in Bellari, and Séleshvar’s at Rathpattiin Kod. ‘They 


are black, strong, muscular and like local potters. Thoy live in large 


neat and well-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of stone and clay. 


They keep cows and she-buffuloes. They are moderate eaters and bad 
cooks, Theirdaily food includes Indian millet bread pulse and vege- 
tables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, clarified 
butter, curds, and milk. The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a 
turban and sandals ; and the women in a robe and a bodice. They dress 
in clothes woven by themselves. The men wear ear and finger rings, 
and the women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, wristlets, necklaces, 
and giase bangles. They are even-tempered hospitable and orderly 
but dirty. Their main calling is weaving coarse cotton robes at 
waistcloths. They work from morning till evening resting for two 
hours at noon. The women and children help in their work. 
They are skilful workers and their calling prospers. Their 
busy months are August and September, They. o not work on 
ordinary Hindu holidays. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build an 
2e. (Re. 1) a month torent. The value of their house goods is about 
£15 (Rs. 150). A birth costs about 10s, (Rs. 5), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs, 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pre: ACY 
about £1 (Rs.10), anda death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). Th y are 
religious. They respect Bréhmans, consult them for a lucky da 
for marriage, and call them to conduct the services, Their other reli- 
gious ceremoniesare performed by men of their own caste. They some- 
times worship the village goddesses Dayamava and Durgava, and,onthe 
eighth of dark Bhddrapada or September, they soukia their looms 
and weaving materials, They have no spiritual teacher. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child ita 
navel-cord is cut and the mother and child are bathed. On the fifth 
day to obtain long life for the child the goddess Jivati is worshipped, 
and at night four women whose first husbands are alive are made to 
hold the four corners of the cradle, and the child is named and cradled 
by its maternal aunt. On the twenty-first day the mother with fiye 
other women goes toa well and throws turmeric and red powder 
into the water. In the bride’s house a day or two before the wedding 
sugar is handed round anda caste dinner is given, and on the 
wedding day the bridegroom goes in procession on an ox to the 
bride’s. When he comes near the bride’s red water is sprinkled 
over him, he is taken to the wedding hall, and is there made to sit 
with the bride on a raised seat. A Brahman gives the bridegroom 
a few drops of milk and clarified butter to sip, holds a cloth between 
the bride and bridegroom, repeats verses, and throws red rice on 
their heads. In the evening lighted lamps are waved round their 
heads, and they are told to sow the seeds of five gTAINS as a sign of 
rosperity. Next days caste feast is given and the marriage is over, 
‘he dead are either burnt or buried and the family is impure for 
ten days. On the eleventh some funeral rites are performed. Child 
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and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is Chapter IIL 
unknown. They are bound together i. strong in feeling, Population. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority ofthe caste,and anyone ~~“ | 
who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. Thev send their 
, ys and girls to school, take to no new puranits, and are a steady 
class. 
Saakona SAuis are a small clase who are probably included Shaka Sdlis, 
in the census under the general head of Silis. They speak Marathi 
at home and Kanarese out of doors, The names in common use 
among men are Appana, Vankerdippa, and Ummana; and among 
women Gasava, Irava, and Nagava. Their house deities are the 
on or black stone found in the river Gandaki in tA i India, 
and the goddess Tuljabhavdni. They are fair strong and muscular. 
They live in large clean and well-cared for tiled and flat-roofed 
nouses and keep cows and she-buffaloes. They sre temperate eaters 
and badcooks. Theirdaily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, 
and rice, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat and coarsesugar. They eat flesh and drink liquor. The men 
dregs in a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes; 
and the women ina robe and a bodice withont passing the skirt of 
the robe back between the feet. They weave their own clothes. The 
men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, finger, nose, 
and toe rings, waistchains, anklets, and glass and silver bangles, 
They do not wear the fing like the Pattasdlis. They are honest, 
hardworking: even-tempered, hospitable,and orderly, but dirty. Their 
chief calling is weaving coarse cotton robes and waistcloths. They 
work from morning till evening with a two hours’ rest at noon. 
- Their women and children help in their work. Their craft prospers 
and they are free from debt. They do not work on es 
Hindu holidays. A family of five spendsabout £1 49,(Rs, 12)a mont 
on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 2s. 
(Re, 1)a month to rent;and the yaloe of their house goods is about 
|=~£30 (Rs. 300). A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a marriage about 
£10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy 
about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious. 
They respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their religious 
ceremonies. They worship the usual local and Brahmanic | Se 
ind make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Tirupati,and Gokarn. They 
| » have a spiritual teacher named Lingasviimi who belongs to their own 
caste, and lives at Airiniin Rancbennur. They occasionally worship 
the village goddesses Dayamaya and Durgava. They believe in 
witches, sorcerers, and soothsayers. On the birth of a child its 
| BDavel cord is cut and a few drops of honey and castor oil are put in its 
mouth. On the fifth day the goddess Sathiis worshipped, wet gram 
is handed to women, and a feast is given to friends and relations. 
On the tenth day the house is cleansed and cowdunged and the family 
bathes and is considered pure. On the thirteenth the child is 
named and cradled and a caste feast is given. On the first day of 
marriage the bridegroom’s party go to the bride’s and present her 
with clothes and ornaments. On the second day the bride and 
) bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and bathed, and on the 
> third day a sheep is killed and its flesh and wheat cakes are offered 
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Chapter ITI. to the family gods. Next day which is the chief wedding day the 
Population §=-« bridegroom is taken in procession to the bride’s, and with the bride is 
| seated on an altar. A Brahman priest holds a cloth between the 
MANUFACTURERS, bride and bridegroom, repeats sacred hymns, and throws red rice 
Shakuna Sali. over their heads. The married pair are taken to a temple and 
worship the deity. On their return a caste feast is given and the 
wedding is over. The rich burn their dead and the poor bury. On 
the tenth day after death they offer rice balls to the crowsin honour 
of the dead. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound bya strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
caste and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. 
They send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and 

are a steady class. 

Shivajoria. Shivajogis, or Shaiv ascetics, are returned as numbering about 
twenty-two, andas found in Haéngal and Hubli. They say they are 
descended from a Shaiv ascetic. ‘They speak Kanareseat home and 
Marathi as well es Sear nek abroad. The ne in pair ee use 
among men are Lakshmappa, Ning4ppa, and Siddéppa; and among 
women Bhadmava, Teudleve: and Shetteva. Their Paral ) ae 
Bhairi, Hanuman, and Vithoba. They have no divisions. They are 
tall and muscular, They live in neat and clean flat-roofed houses with 
strong walls of stone and clay. They are moderate eaters and bad 
cooks. heir daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, 
and curds ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of 
wheat pulse and coarse sugar, rice, and clarified butter, They eat 
flesh and drink liquor often to excess. The men dress ina loin 
shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes ; and the women ina 
robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear ear and fin rings, and the women wear 
ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, bead necklaces, and glass bangles, 
They are honest, hardworking, good-tempered, neat, clean, and 
orderly. Their chief calling is making the combs or reeds used by 
weavers which are worth about 8s. (Rs. 4) each. They work from 
morning tillevening except two hours at noon for dinner and rest, 
The women help in their work, They do not work on ordinary Hindu 
holidays, Their craft prospers and they are free from debt. A family 
of five spends about £1 (Hs. 10) amonth on food. A honse costs 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and about 2e. (Re. 1) a month to rent. 

Their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs, 100), a birth costs about 
10s. (Rs.5), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age 
about £1 (Rs 10), pregnancy about 4s. (Hs, 2), and a death about — 
1s, (Rs. 5). They respect Brahmans and call them to condnet their 
marriages. Their spiritual teacher called Gorakndth lives at Benares. 
They ocrasionally worship the village deities Dayamaya and Durgavya, 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child the midwife cuts the navel cord and puts a few drops of 
castor-oil into the child’s month. On the fifth day the goddess 
divati is worshipped and cooked food is offered to her. On the first 
day of a marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with tur- 
meri¢ and bathed and yellow threads or kankans are tied to their right 
wrists. On the second day cooked food is offered to the family 
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rods, and on the third day a Brahman priest makes the bride and Chapter IIL 
ridegroom sit on a vated seat, holds a square piece of cloth between Population. 
them, repeats verses, and throws red rice on their heads. On the | 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are carried in procession MAyUSACTURERS: 
through the chief streets and the ceremony is over. The dead ara  |5!#eegis. 
buried and the family is impure for ten days. On the third day 
after death, boiled rice flesh and liquor are offered at the grave, a 
sheep is killed, anda caste feast is given. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is unknown. 
They are bound together by astrong caste feeling. ‘Social disputes 
are settled by their spiritual teachers, and any one who disobeys 
their decisions is put out of caste, An offender is let back into caste 
on paying a fine of £3 (Rs. 30). They send their boys to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Shepherds, according to the 1881 censns, included threeclasses © Suzruenns. 
with a strength of 88,374 orl1‘33 per cent of the Hindu population, 
The details are : 








Gavlis, or Cowherds, numbering about 500 are found all over the Gavlia, 
district. The original Gavlis or cowherds are said to have been 
called Golla Gavlis. According to tradition some four thousand 
years ago Nanda Gop and his wife Yashoda lived at Gokul or Vraj 
near the Ganges and Jamna in Upper India. In their house the 
parents of Krishna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu hid him, 
when Kansa king of Mathura, Krishna’s maternal uncle sought his 
life. Among the Golla Gavlis Krishna was reared and amused 
himself with 16,000 Gavli women, besides eight legal wives and 
concubines. His favourite and most beautiful concubine Rédha, 
the wife of Anaya, wasaGavli. For this reason Golla Gavlis, of 
whom there are very few in Dharwar, are looked on with great 
respect, They wear neither the sacred thread nor the ling but 
worship Vishnu in the form of Krishna. They live on millet, wheat, 
rice, vegetables, milk, and curds, and do not eat flesh or drink liquor. 
Their god is Krishna, and their priests are Brahmans. They tend 
cows and buffaloes, and trade in milk, which they make into curds, 
whey, and butter. They are strong fine-looking men, and the 
women are handsome. ‘They speak both Kanarese and Marithi. 
They bury their dead. Widow marriage and divorce are allowed. 
They live both in towns and villages. The men dress in « headscarf, 
a pair of knee-breeches, a blue waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and 
_ sandals, The women dress in the bodice and the robe without 
passing the skirt back between the feet. They hold grand 
feasts on Krishna's birthday. Besides the original cowherds 
_ several other classes have become cow-keepers. ey are: Na 


 Gavlis, Pancham Gavlis, lingayat Gavlis, Mardtha Gaylis, 
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Rajput or Ahir Gavlis, Kurubar or Kéanarese Gavlis, and 
Musalmin Gavlis, Of these the Nagar, Pancham, and Lingdyat 
Gavlis are Lingdyats by religion. cine wear the ling, and their 

od is Siddoji or Siddheshvar. In dress and calling they do not 
offer from Golla Gavlis, Till within the Inst four years these 
three castes of cowherds used to call Brahmans to perform their 
marriage and other religious ceremonies, Since then Bee hn 
priests have persuaded them not to employ any priests but 

ingdyats. These three castes eat with each other; but they 
neither marry with each other nor with any other class. 
Maritha Gavlia wear no ling; in religious matters they differ 
little from Mardthds and like them eat flesh and drink liqnor. In 
other respects their rules about food are the same as the Golla Gavlis’ 
roles, They tend cows and buffaloes and hold a yearly feast on 
Krishna’s birthday. They eat from Brahmans only, and marry 
with no caste but their own. In religious matters Rajput or 
Ahir Gavlis do not differ from Golla Gavlis. They tend cows 
and buffaloes and keep a yearly feast on Krishna’s birthday 
exactly like Golla Gavlis. The women dress in a petticoat, a 
shouldercloth, and a bodice. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor and neither eat nor marry with any other class. 
Kurubar or Shepherd Gavlis like other Kurubars or Shepherds 
eat flesh and drink liquor. They dress like Kurubars, and 
tend cows’ and buffaloes in forests and waste land, almost never 
living in towns or villages. They bring milk curds and butter to 
town and sell them there, or dispose of them to Lingdyat and 
Mardtha Gavlis wholesale, who afterwards sell them retail, Their 
chief holiday is Krishna’s birthday. They eat food cooked by 
Brihmans, Lingtiyats, and Mardéthas, but marry with no caste but 
their own. Musalmin Gavlis eat flesh aide chk liquor and are 
Musalmans in religion, dress, and customs. They do not keep 
Krishna's birthday. They tend their cows and buffaloes in small 
villages and sell the milk, curds, and butter to Musalmdns and 
other customers except Brihmans who do not buy from them, 
Musalmén Gavlis eat food cooked by all classes except the early 
tribes. They marry among Musalmins only. 

Eurubars,or Shepherds, are returned as numbering about 87,800 
and as found all over the district, They are called Kurubars because 
they tend sheep, and some of them knit blanket edges. ‘They speak 
Kinarege, i@ ordinary names among men are Bharmappa, 
Maritamméppa, Karibasséppa, Sank4ppa,and Mudak4ppa; and among 
women Sanganbasaya, Virava, Manava, and Sivakka, Their family 
gods are Birdevaru whose chief shrine is at Hullikoppi in Banképur, 
Lae dinette whose chief shrine is in Savadatti in Bol, um. They 

io Worship the eng. ge gods Dayamava and Durgava the dess of 
cholera, ‘They have nee divas Handekurubara, Jaudsiaeamees 
Hathikankandavarn, and Unikankandavaru. The first neither eat nor 
marry with the other three, and the remaining three eat torether but 
do not intermarry. Kurubars are dark, robust, and muscular. They 
hive in tiled houses with one or two store rooms. Their house goods 
melnde four or five earthen vessels and brass plates They sre great 
eaters and bad cooks, Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
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milk, and curds; and their holiday dishes are cakes of wheat-flour, 
coarse sugar, pulse, butter, and vegetables. ‘They eat the flesh of sheep, 
fowls, hares, and deer, but not of kine or swine, They are excessively 
fond of liquor, and also use tobacco and hemp water orbhdang. The 
men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, short trousers, a coat, a turban, 
4 blanket, and sandals ; and the women ina robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back betweeen the feet. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear, nose, and toe rings, glass 
bangles, and necklaces. They are dirt » bot hardworking, even- 
tempered, honest, and orderly. Many of them tend sheep, some weave 
blankets, and some work as labourers and a few as husbandmen. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours at noon for 
dinner and rest, They rest on the leading Hindu holidays. A 
family of five spends about £1 (Rs, 10) a month on food. .A house costs 
about £10 (Rs, 100) to build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent, 
A birth costs about 4s. (Rs, 2), a son’s marri fe about £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £2 (Rs.20) given to the girl's father, a girl’s coming of 
age about 10s, (Rs. 5), and a death about 16s, (Rs. 8). They are 
religious. They do not respect or employ Brihmans their religious 
ceremonies being conducted by hereditary priests of their own caste, 
They make Ge Suey Noob Hullikoppi in Bankdpur and to Sibarkatti 
in Savanur, Their spiritual teacher is Ammayisidda who lives at 
Sibarkatti. He does not proselytise or try to get new followers, 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, Qn the 
birth of a child its navel cord is cut and the mother and child are 
bathed. The midwife buries the after-birth in a corner of the 
backyard. On the fifth day they worship the goddess Sathi and 
offer her food, and on the ninth day the child is named and 
cradled. A day before the wedding the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric. On tho marriage day the bride and 
bridegroom are seated on carpets, verses are repeated, and red 
rice is thrown over their heads, Next day a dinner is given to 
castemen and the wedding is over. The dead are buried, and on 
the third day after death omnia of rice balls are made at the 
grave for the spirit of the dead. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, but polyandry is unknown. They are bound 
together by astrong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by 
the members of the caste, and if any one disobeys their decisions he 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school. They 
take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Kurubar Gurus, or Shepherd Teachers, perhaps about a 
bondred in all are found chiefly in Bankapur. They are the spiritual 
teachers or gurus of three classes of shepherds, Hattikankandavarus 
or cotton bracelet-wearers, Ginkiaikatlavaetin or woollen bracelet- 
wearers, and Varasdliavarus a peculiar sect of tg eae ie Kurubar 
Gurus do not act as priests to shepherds of the Handekurubar and 
Jandekurubar divisions, They spe impure and indistinct Kénarese, 
and use some strange words as jdmbra for kelasa business, 
bashatikéran for vignischaya a betrothal, tabandi for tambana a 
plate, kodpina for koda a pitcher, haredage for munjhdne in the 
morning, and chdnji for sdnji in the evening. The names in 
common use among men are Adiveppa, Bankayya, Ravappa, 
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and Sidlingdéppa; and among women Basava, Irava, Kallava, 
and Mallava. They have no surnames or family stocks. 
The name of their chief is _Revansiddheshvar whose chief 
shrine is at Sarvar near Talikot in Biyipur. They have no 
subdivisions. In dress and look they do not differ from other 
Lingiyats except that like other shepherds their faces are oily. They 
are stout wad Gok They live in dirty ill-cared for housea of the 
better class, one-storey high with walls of brick and tiled roofs, They 
are greateaters but bad cooks. Their chief calling is begging alms 
from their disciples the shepherds and dining at their houses. They 
go almost every day to dine at their followers’ houses and whenever 
their teachers are asked todine the shepherds do not cook flesh as the 
teachers neither eat Hesh nor drink liquor, The teachers are ignorant 
and stupid and know little of the religion they profess to teach. 
They are idle, dirty, and untidy, but even-tempered and orderly. 
The shepherds show them less respect than they used to show. 
Most of them are in debt, and as they have no credit they are unable 
to borrow. They rank below all Lingdyats except Lingayat barbers 
and washermen. A family of five spends £1 10s. (Rs.15) a year 
on clothes, and about 16s. (Ra. 8) a month on food. A honse costs 
about £10 (Rs.100) to build and a shilling (8 as.) a month to 
rent. Their house goods are worth about £1 (Rs. 10). .A birth 
costs about 42. (Re. 2), a marriage about £5 (Re 50), a girl's 
coming of age about 6s. (Re. 3),a pregnancy about £4 (Rs. 2), and 
a death about 10s. (Rs.5), They are religious. heir Sly gods 
are Revansiddheshvar and Basaveshvar. They do not worshi 

the ordinary Bréhmanic gods, and do not respect Brahmans or call 
them to their ceremonies. They themselves act as priests on 
ceremonial occasions. They keep the leading Hindu holiday. 
Hlohhunvi im March-April, Ugddi in April-May, Neégpanchami in 
August-September, Ganeshchaturthi mm September-October, and 
Dasara in October-November. Their spiritual head is the chief 
Lingayat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in north-west Maisur, 
Their customs and religious rites do not differ from those of other 
Ling#yats, except that at their death if a Lingayat priest is present 
and sets his foot on the head of the dead no impurity is believed to 
have been caused. When a Lingdyat priest does not place his foot 
on the deceased’s head the deceased’s family is unclean for eight 
days. When  Kurubar-Guru goes to the house of a follower he and 
his attendants are fed sumptuously and he is given 3d. to Ga 
({-4as.). When a shepherd wishes to gain great merit he washes 
his teacher’s feet, The water in which the teacher's feet is washed 
is called dhulpddodak or dust-washing. The disciple sips a few 
drops of the water and sprinkles the rest over his house, He 
worships the feet with sandal wood paste, rice, flowers and hel 
‘gle marmelos leaves, offers plantains, cocoanuts, and sugar, and 
falls prostrate before them. Next he touches the teacher’s toes 
with his fingers and applies the fingers to his eyes. The teacher 
tells him that his sins are forgiven and that after death he will 
go toheaven. The Kurubar Gurus are bound together by a strong 
vaste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste 
and any one who disobeys their decisions is either fined or put out af 
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easte. A few of them send their boys and girls to school. They Chapter III. 
take to new pursuits and are a steady class. Population. 

Servants, according to the 1881 census, included seven classes : 
with a strength of 77,624 or 9°95 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are : 


SERVANTS, 


PDhdnodr Servants, 1887, 





Ambigs, or River Fishermen, are returned as numbering about Ambigs, 
o27o and as found in Dharwar, Bankapur, Karajgi, Kalghatgi, 
Navalgund, and Ron. They take their name from the Sanskrit 
amiu water. They speak Kanarese. The names in common use 
among men are Honndppa, Hulldppa, Mallipa, and Nagdppa ; and 
among women Basava, Honnaya, Mallava, and yianere Their 
family deities are Basdppa, Udchava, and Yellava. They have no 
subdivisions. They are dark and sturdy and live in dirty houses 
with flat roofs. They are great eaters and bad cooks, Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes, clarified butter, rice, and pulse. 

They use fleshand liquor. Every year they sacrifice a sheep to their 

Epadions Dareate and kill a sheep on their ancestors’ death days and 

eat its flesh. The men dress in’ a loin and shouldercloth, a fecknt 
a headscarf, and sandals; and the women in a robe and a ice, 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings, and the women wear brass ear, 
nose,and toe rmgs. They are sober, hardworking, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but unclean and untidy, Their main calling 1s fish- 
catching and ferrying. Some weave and others hire themselves as 
house servants. A family of five spends about 16s.(Rs.8) 2 month on 
food. A house costs abont £10 (Rs, 100) to build, and their honse 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs.50). A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), 
& marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 
10s. (Rs.5), a pregnancy about 4s, (Rs.2), and a death about £1 
(Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Lingayat priests and 
calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep all 
the leading Hindu holidays. They haye mo guru or spiritual 
teacher. ‘They believe in witches, sorcerers, and soothsayers, 
From the sixth to the twelfth of Bhadrapada or August-September 
the women of a few Ambig families carry on their heads from honse 
to house a basket with a clay male image called Jokamar whose 
private parts are three times as large as the rest of his body. In front 
of each house the women sing Jokamiir's praises and in return get 
small presents. Rival bands often dispute and fight for the privilege 
of carrying Jokamiér, When a child is born its navel cord is cut 
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and the after-birth is buried in a clean place, On the fifth day 
the mother of the child worships the goddess Jivati and the place 
where the after-birth is buried, On the thirteenth day the child 
is named and cradled. On the wedding day the village astrologer 
comes and sets his ghatika or bottom-pierced cup in a pot of water. 
In a ghatika, that is in about twenty-four minutes, the cup fills and 
till the lucky moment comes. When the lucky moment comes the 
astrologer tells the members of the bride’s family to worship the cup. 
When they have worshipped the cup, he repeats sacred hymns 
and throws a few grains of red rice on the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom. Others do the same, a feast is given to castemen, 
and the wedding is over. The nee are binriee sang nd we 
marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyandry 1s unknown. 
They are hound’ kogeblice oy a strong class feeling. Their 
social disputes are settled by their caste pore and any one who 
aiacbeye Gite decision is put out of caste. They do not send their 
children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

easton sie bere hota pica bpmaisar tarps tof 
originally meaning Hunters, are returned as numbering about 54,254, 
Hh epee allover the district. They speak sae, at Kanarese. The 
names in common use among men are Balappa, Fakirdppa, Karappa, 
and Yelléppa; and among women Fakirava, Bhimava, Hanmaya, 
Ningava, and Yellava. ey have no surnames. Their chief god 
is Hanamdppa whose shrine is at Navalgund, and they also worship 
Yellava, Baséppa, and Venkataramana, They have three divisions 
the members of which do not eat together or intermarry. They are 
like Deccan Ramoshis who claim to have originally been Bedars or 
Berads.' They are dark, strong, stalwart, and ugly. They live in 
dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt 
bricks. They keep buffaloes, goats, fowls, and dogs. They are 
great eaters but poor cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet 
bread, onions, garlic, and vegetables. Their holiday dishes are rice, 
flesh, and wheat cakes. They eat the flesh of sheep, fowls, hares, 
deer, fish, and hogs, and sometimes even of cows and buffaloes. 
They yearly sacrifice sheep to the goddess Durgamma, to the 
spirits of ancestors, and to pirs or Muhammadan «aints. They are 
excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. They also use tobacco, 
ganja or hemp flowers, and bhang or hemp water. The men dress in 
a headscarf, a shouldercloth, a jacket, short and tight breeches, and 
a pair of sandals, The women wear a robe and a bodice. A few men 
have their head shaved but most let the head hair grow. ‘The 
women either tie their hair in a knot or braid it. They have one or 
two sets of new clothes for holiday use, The men wear ear and 
finger rings, and the women bracelets, waistchains, bangles, and 
necklaces. They are hardworking, dishonest, and hot-tempered. 
Their chief calling is service. They also fetch firewood, tie it into 
bundles, and sell itin the market, and also sell mangoes and other 
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froits in their season, They sometimes hunt in the forest lands. 
Many of them, especially of the Gorvankolla Bedars, are notorious 
thieves and robbers, and many of the women are prostitutes. They 
work as day-labourers from six to twelve in the morning and from two 
tosix inthe evening. Their busy months are March and April. They 
do not work on i eat Hindu holidays or during the Mol ATTAIL 
A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) a month on food and 
about £1 4s. (Rs.12) a year on clothes. It costs them about £5 (Rs. 50) 
to build a house ‘at about ls. (8 as.) to rent one. The value of 
their house goods is about £2 10s. (Rs.25). A birth costs them 
about 8s. (Rs. 4), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs, 100) including £3 
12s, (Rs. 36) paid to the girl’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 
16s. (Rs. 8), and a death about 18s. (Rs. 9). They are religious. They 
respect Gréhmans and call them to conduct their marriages. Their 
funeral ceremonies are performed by priests of theirown class. ‘They 
worship the Brihmanic gods and keep the usual Brihmanic holidays. 
They make py Sep as the shrine of the goddees Yellamma in 
Savadatti in Belgaum, and to the tomb of Pir Raje Bagsavar 
at Yamnur in Navalgund. They have a guru or spiritual teacher 
who lives at Kanakagiri near Gadag. Besides Brahmanic gods 
they worship the village guardians Durgava and Dayamava, the 
latter represented as a lion-riding woman with ten arms each holding 
aweapon. They profess not to believe in witchcraft, sorcery, or 
soothsaying. They do not keep the regular Hindu sanskirs or 
sacraments. On the birth of a child they cut its navel cord. On the 
fifth the goddess Sathi is worshipped and caste people arefeasted. On 
the twelfth they lay the childin acradleand name it. At Berea 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and made 
to sit on a raised seat called jagali. The priest repeats verses and 
throws red rice on the pair. They burn their dead, and on the third 
day give a caste dinner. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste- 
men and if any one disobeys their decision he is put out of caste. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry 
igunknown. ‘hey send their boys and girls to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Bhois, or Litter-Bearers, are returned as numbering about 1187 
and as found all over the district. They are of four sects Besta Bhois, 
Gangi Bhois, Sadar Bhois, and Karva Bhois. Besta Bhois wear 












be. the fing and eat from Gangi Bhois but not from Sadar Bhois, They 


do not marry with the other two classes. Gangi Bhois do not wear 
the ing. They eat from Besta Bhois, but not from Sadar Bhois and 
do not marry with either of the other two classes, Sadar Bhois do 
not wear the ling. They eat from Besta and Gangi Bhois, but 
do not marry with them. Till within the last fifty years Bhois 
were in great demand as litter-bearers. Since roads have been 
made, they have turned to fishing and labour and many have become 
constables. They eat mutton pork and fish, but not beef. They 


_ are stoutly made and black or brown in colour. The men wear a 
_ headscarf, a coat, and a waistcloth, and the women let the robe fall 


like a petticoat. Their chief gods are Bassipps, Dayamava, and 
aiih—3 
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Hanuman, Their home speech is Kénarese. Karva Bhois were 
formerly palanquin-bearers and are now fishers and labourers. 
They do not wear the ling. They eat from all classes except from 
Musalmins, Holayas, and Madigara. They are dark, strong, and 


well-made, and eat flesh and drink liquor, 
from that of other Bhois. They worship Hanumén, Bassdppa, and 
Dayamava, Other Bhois do not marry with them, 


‘heir dress does not differ’ 


Chelva‘dis returned as numbering about 3125, are a class of 


Lingiiyat Holayas who neither marry nor eat with other Holaya 

They follow the practices of the Lingiyats in all respects. 1y 
dress so neatly and so exactly like Lingtyats that it is often difficult 
to distinguish them from Lingdyats, They wear the ling. Their 
chief pote are Shiva and Basaveshvar. If they choose they may 
worship Hanuman and Dayamava, but they are in no way bound to 
worship them. They are able to read and write Kaénarese. The 
names in common ase among men are Baslingdppa, Gurlingdppa, 
and Virabhadrappa; and among women Buslingava, Gurlingayva, 
and Virabhadrava. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks, 
A family of five spends on food abont 16s. (Rs. 8) a month. 
It costs them about £30 (Rs. 300) to build a house. A birth costs 
them abont 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), and a death 
about 10s. (Rs.5). They do not provide husbands for all their 
daughters. Some are given in marriage, while others live by 
prostitution. When it is determined that a girl is not to marry 
and is to become a Basayi or female devotee of the Lingéyat gods, a 


caste ee called, and, in presence of the meeting, the Lingiiyat 
rests tell her that she has been made a Basayi s, that she is to 


live as a courtezan. The chief duty of the Chelvédi is to attend all 


Lingdéyat meetings and temples, and stand with their official brass” 


bell and spoon until the business of the meeting is over, and 


generally to serve the Lingdyat community. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed. They send their children to school, take to 


no new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class. 

Mathpatis, or Lingdyat Beadles, are returned as num bering 
about thirty-six and as found in Gadag, Hangal, Kod, and Ranebennur. 
They speak impure Kdnarese. The names in common use MINOT 
men are Basippa, Kallippa, and Ningéppa; and among women 


Basava, Ningava, and Yellava, They have no divisions. They are — 
strong and muscular. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed 


houses with walls of mud and stone, and keep cows and sho-buffaloes. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and thetr holiday dishes sre sweet cakes, curds, and clarified butter, 
They do not eat flesh or drink liquor. The men dress in a loin 
and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headsearf, and 
women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet. The men wear car : 
women ear, finger, nose, and toc 
They are clean, neat, hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly. 
Their chief duty is to act as servants to the Lingayat community. 
They keep all the leading Hindu ae | 


food as they are constantly asked to dine by Lingéyats. A house 


They spend very little on { 


and sandals; and the — 


ear and finger rings, and the 
rings, wilsthands, and anklets, — 
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costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to 
rent, and their house goods are worth about £5 (Rs, 50). A birth 
costs about 4s, (Ks. 2), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming 
of age about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a 
death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religions respecting Lingdyat 
priests and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. hey 
make pilgrimages to Ulvi in North Kanara and to Hampi in Bellari. 
Their spiritual cuide called Totadasvami lives at Gadag in Dharwiir. 
They profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
Their religious rites and customs are the same as those of other 
Lingtiyats. At Lingiiyat marriages the Mathpati calls the guests, 
arranges lights, vessels, betelnuts and leaves, cocoanuts, lemons, 
dates, and other articles, and does all that the Lingdyat priest 
orders. After death the Mathpati washes the face of the dead, 
marks it with white ashes, sets it in a sitting posture in the house, 
and afterwards puts it in a car-shaped bier, walks with it to the 
burial ground, washes the face at the burial ground, puts it into a 


. cloth bag, and sets it in the grave, and when the pit is filled washes 


the priest's feet who stands on the grave, and breaks a cocoanut in 
front of the priest’s feet. In return the Mathpati is paid 1s. to 2s. 
(Re. 4-1). Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, 
taste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
caste and any one who disobeys the decision is put ont of caste. 
They send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Na‘diga'rs, or Barbers, are returned as numbering about 688 


Rei 
and as found all over the district, They include Mardthds, 
Lingdyats, Musalméns, and a few Pardeshis from Upper India. In 
matters of food and religion each division follows the practices of 
its own people. 

Lingiyat Niidigirs, who are the largest division in the class, aro 
focad tail parts of the district. They speak a badly pronounced 
Kanarese, The names in common use among men are Basdppa, 
Mallappa, and Maogappa; and among women Basava, Ningava, 
and Yellava, Their family gods are Baséppa and Hanmappa, 
and their family goddess is Biinashankari Ki chief shrine is 
near Badami in Bijapur, They have no subdivisions. They 
are tall and dark. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed houses 
with walls of mud and sun-burnt brick. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, milk, and clarified butter. 
| They do not eat flesh or drink liquor. The men wear a loin and 
shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf; and the women a robe 
and bodice, but without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. They are even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly but lazy 
and unclean, Their main calling is shaving, but they occasionally 
act as village surgeons dressing wounds and setting dislocated 
bones, Their calling is prosperous. The people of Dharwir used to 
shave only once a fortnight and not even then unless the da 

was lucky. Now they are shaved once a week and without ee 
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regard to unlucky days. This has greatly increased the barber's 
incomes, A family of five spends about 19s. (Rs, 6) a month on 
food and about £2 (Rs, 20) a year on dress. A house costs them 
about £15 (Rs.150) to build. A. birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), 
a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age about £1 
Rs, 10), a pregnancy about Gs. (Rs. 3), and a death about £1 (Res. 10). 
Oe are religions, respecting Lingiiyat priests and calling them to 
conduct their religious ceremonies. They worship the Brahman 
god Hanuman, and | the leading Hindu holidays. — They make 
pilgrimages to Banshankari near Badémi in South Bijapur. Their 
spiritual teacher called Pattadasvimi lives at Navalgund. They 
occasionally worship the village goddesses Dayamava and Dargava. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child its navel-cord is cut, on the fifth day the ess Sathi 
is worshipped and friends and relations are feasted, and on the 
twelfth day the child is named and cradled. On the first day of 
marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed, on the second day the wedding ceremony is performed, on 
the third day caste people are feasted, and on the fourth day the 
bride and bridegroom are taken in procession on horse-back through 
the principal streets ofthe town. The dead are buried with the same 
funeral rites as other Lingdyats, Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound 

ether by a strong caste fecling. Bocial disputes are settled by a 
majority of the castemen. They send their boys to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Parits or Agasarus that is Washermen, numbering about 6869 are 
either Lingiyats, Mardthas, or Musalmdns and are found all over 
thedistrict. Each of these divisions follows the religion and customs 
of their own class, 7 

Lingdyat Parits or Washermen are found all over the district 
Their home speech is Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Baséppa, Ningéppa, and Virdppa; and among women 
Basava, Fakirava, and Ningava. They have no surnames and are 
generally known from the names of the towns or villages in which 
they live, Their family god is Virabhadra whose chief shrine is 
near Rimdurg in Belgaum. They have no subdivisions, The 
are short, strong, muscular, and brown, They live in flat-roofed 
houses with walls of brick and mud. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread and vegetables, and on holidays they eat rice, pulse, clarified 
butter, and sweet cakes. They eat no flesh and drink no liquor. 
The men dress in a loin and a shouldercloth, a coat, and a head- 
scarf, and the women in a robe and bodice without passing the 
skirt of the robe back between the feot. They generally d 
in clothes given to them to wash, Both men and women wear the 
fing and mark their brows with white ashes. The women tattoo 
their foreheads and hands. The men wear ear and finger rings and 
Waistchains, and the women wear ear, finger, and nose rings, armlets, 
and necklaces. They are hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable 
and orderly, They work from morning till evening except 
two or three hours for meals and rest at noon. Their women 
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and children help in the work. A family of five spends about 
£1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A honse costs about £10 (Rs. 100) 
to build, and their house goods are worth about £5 (Re 50). 
A. birth costs 108, (Rs. 5), a marriage £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s 
coming of age 10s, (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 (Ra 10). They 
respect both Brahmans and Lingdyat priests. They call Brahmans 
to conduct their marriages and Lin yat priests to conduct their 
funeral rites. They keep all Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages 
“peste ae “a Sek in rly and of Virab. | near 
mdurg in Belgaum. Their spirit teachers are Lin 
priests. They believe in Koa witchcraft, and Seika 
Their birth, marriage, and death ceremonies do not differ from 
those of other Lingayats. Child and widow marriage, divorce, 
and polygamy are allowed but not polyandry. In Dhérwér among 
high class Hindus when a woman comes of age the clothes which 
she wore at the time go to the washerman.' Parits are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by Lingdyat priests, Some of them send their children to 
school. They take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a 
steady class, 

Courtezans irrespective of caste may be arranged under four 
groups, Patradavarus or dancing girls, Basavis or Lingéyat devotees, 
Sulerus or trained courtezans, and Kashins or atrumpeta. 

Pa'tradavarus, or Dancing Girls, numbering probably about 300, 
are found in towns and large villages. They claim to represent 
the heavenly dancing girls Rambha and Urvasi. Their home 
pee is Kanarese. “he names in common use are Chandraseni, 

vraseni, Hulgaseni, Nagaseni, and Pattaseni; and the names 
of their brothers and sons are Bassina, Fakira Kasina, and 
Tippina. They have no surnames, Their family god is Mailar 





whose chief shrine is at Gudaguddipur in Raénebennor, and their 


family goddesses are Guttema and Hulgemma. The Pitradavarus 
are fair, handsome, and lively. Most of them live in better class 
neat well-kept houses one-storey high with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs, They have a good store of cooking and drinking vessels and 
keep cows and buffaloes. They are hearty eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food includes rice, pulse, vegetables, clarified butter, milk, 
and curds, and their holiday Fishes are sweet cakes of coarse sugar, 
wheat-flour, and pulse. They eat the flesh of sheep and fowls and 
occasionally sacrifice a sheep to their goddesses Guttemma and 
Hulgemma, They occasionally drink spirits, chew tobaceo, and use 
snuff, Their robe and bodice are like those worn by Brdhman women 
except that the plain end of the robe is tucked into the waist and 
fastened with a knot on the right side, the upper middle part is 
folded forwards and backwards about three inches broad, brought to 
the navel, and turned upside down for about an inch to fasten the 


1 Among high class Dhirwir Hindus when a girl comes of age the family 
wWasherman is sent for. He folds a sheet and spreads it in the ornamental canopy or 
wakher prepared for the girl to sit in, Coloured lines are drawn on the cloth and the 
irl is seated on it for a couple of hours during which friends and relations present 

er with flowers, fruit, turmeric, redpowder, and bodices, 
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eloth to the waist, and the finer end of the cloth is carried behind © 
the back, brought under the mght arm, carried over the left — 
shoulder, and allowed to fall loose on the right shoulder, Except 
when dancing or singing they do not pass the skirt of the robe back 


between the feet. They generally braid their hair and sometimes 


tie itin a knot. They rob turmeric powder and water on their 


face, hands, and legs, and mark their brows with redpowder. 
They are neat and clean in their dress and have a special hiking for 


bright colours. Their brothers and sons dress like ordinary middle-— 


class Kinarese, On holidays and when they go to public gatherings 
to dance and sing the Pétradavarus wear a more costly dress. Their 
clothes are of local hand woven cloth bought in the local shops. Their 
ornaments are the kyadgi, chandrakor, nagara, chadri, and rakhdt 
for the head; the bugdi, halya, and vali for the ears; the nath or 
nosering for the left nostril, and the besri or pin for the right nostri 





the /ulak o small ring of precions stones and pearls for the 


middle of the nose ; fold necklaces called tikis, kathanis, and sargis 
for the neck; gold vankis and bijubands for the arms; gold 
pdtlis, kadgas, hardis, and kankanas for the wrists ; and silver chains 
called sapalis and poijanas for the legs, They are cunning, clever, 
neat, clean, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main 
calling is dancing and singing. Their craft is declining from the 
difficulty which the Indian Penal Code throws in the way of their 
getting girls to train in their art, Their brothers and sons beat 
drams and play the s@rangi or fiddle behind the girls when they 
are dancing and singing. They spend each about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food and about £10 (Rs.100) a year on clothes. A 
house costa about £100 (Rs. 1000) to build. A birth costs about 
£2 (Rs. 20), a brother’s or son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), 
a girl's venoms of age about £1 10s, (Rs, 15), a pregnancy 
about £2 (Rs. 20), anda death about £1 10s, (Rs. 15). They are 
ie Bc and dmly worship the images of their family deities 
Mailar, Guttemma, and Hulgemma, The Hindo Pitradayarus or 
dancing girls respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their 
religious ceremonies, and the Musalmén dancing girls call the Kazi 
or Mulla to conduct their religious rites, The Hindu dancing girls 
have a guru or spiritual sacha named Ayyappa, a Kshatriya by 
caste, who comes twice a year and gives the dancing girls holy 
water, ashes, and turmeric, and in return receives money * and 
provisions. ‘They believe in sorcery, witcheraft, and soothsaying. 
As soon asa child is born its nose is touched with a gold ring 
before it sneezes, its navel cord is cut, and a few drops of honey 
are poured into its mouth. To guard the child against sickness a 
needle is heated on a lamp and laid on the crown of the child’s head, 
and on its shoulders, its chest, the palms of its hands, and the soles 
of its feet. On the third day a small hole is dag outside of the 
house, and turmeric and redpowder, and nim Melin azadirachta leaves 
are thrown into the hole, On the fifth day the goddess Sathyi is 
worshipped, and on the the thirteenth the child is laid in the cradle 
and named. On the twenty-ninth some kinswoman goes to a well 
and brings a pitcherfull of water on her head to the outer rate 
of the house. The mother comes out and with her own hands 
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lowers the pitcher from the woman’s head. The pitcher is 
worshipped and a festive dinner is given. At the close of the 
third month new glass bangles are put on the mother’s wrists, 
the infant is carried toa temple and presented to the god, a few 
flowers and fruit are offered to the god, and the child is brought 
home, and on the same day the child’s earlobes are bored. 
During a girl’s seventh year a good day is chosen and all the 
dancing girls of the town are asked to the house. The girl is 
rubbed with oil and turmeric and bathed in hot water, A two- 
sided drum called madli, the string of metal bells which dancin 
girls tie to their ankles when they dance, and other sieeal 
instruments used in dancing and singing are laid on a carpet and 
worshipped by the girl, The girl is made to wear a pair of 
trousers and a bodice, o scarf is thrown over her body, and she is 
made to dance and sing for the first time in her life, Kunku or 
redpowder, turmeric, betelnut and leaves, sugar, and scraped 
cocoa-kernel are handed to the guests, From that day the girl is 
taught to read and write and to sing and dance. When she is 
about twelve years old a ceremony called halpudi is performed. 
A good day is chosen, all the dancing girls of the nei ibourhood 
are called, and the madli or the double dram and other musical 
instruments used in dancing and singing are laid on a carpet. 
The girl is made to sit on the left of the drum and all the forms 
of marriage are gone through as if the drum were the bridegroom 
and the girl the bride, presents are made to Brihmans, the dancing 
girls are feasted, and the marriage isover. When a girl comes of age 
she is made to sit by herself for three days. On the fourth day she 
is anointed, feasted and decked with ornaments, and two lighted 
lamps set in a plate with red water are waved round her face. 
Before a girl comes of age arrangements have generally been made 
with some one to become the girl's first lover and protector. 
The protector comes to the girl’s house and after a feast they retire 
Suetior The girl must live with her first lover for at least 
a month. He keeps a special position among her admirers, and, as 
a husband, ranks next to the drum, A dutiful dancing girl, till 
they are parted by death, continues to treat her first lover with 
special respect. Among dancing girls danghters inherit the 
mother’s property. The brothers of dancing girls marry private 
women, and their danghters either become dancing girls or are 
given in marriage into other families. If any one strikes a dancing 
girl with a shoe, though she may have done nothing wrong, the girl 
loses caste and has to pay a fine and undergo penance before she is 
let back. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social 
disputes are settled by members of their caste and by their spiritual 
teacher. They send their boys and girls to school, but on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Basavis, or Lingiyat Women Devotees, robably numbering 
about 2000 are found over the whole district. They speak Kanarese. 
Their names are Basava, Dayamava, Irava, Kallava and Rachava ; 
and the names of their brothers and sons are Gurdppa, Kalldppa, 
Mullippa, Sangdppa and Shivarndrappa. They have no surnames 
except place names. Their gods are Basayana and Mallikdrjuna 
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whose shrines sare found in almost all Dhirwir villages. 
They live in clean and neat flat-roofed houses with walls of 
aed. They keep cows and buffaloes when they can afford it. ‘Their 
daily food is rice, Indian millet or wheat bread, pulse, vegetables, 
milk, curds, and butter. They neither eat flesh nor drink eee 
They wear a robe and a bodice like Lingdyst women. They 
have no stock of clothes for special occasions. They wear eur, 
nose, finger, and toe rings, necklaces, armlets, and a silver ling 
box hanging from the neck, They rub themselves with white 
cowdung a or vibhuti. They are clean, neat, even-tempered, 
and hospitable. Most of them openly act as courtezans, Their 
main calling is to attend caste meetings and marriage and 
other ceremonies, to help women in pe storseing religious rites, 
and to wave lighted lamps round the bride and bridegroom. A 
Basavi spends about 10s. (Rs.5) a month on food and about £1 
(Rs.10) a year on clothes. Basavis have no special ceremonies. 
They send their Hb and girls to school, and take to no new 
pursuits. On the whole they are a falling class. 

Sulerus, numbering perhaps about 1000, are women trained to 
be courtezans. They are neither allowed to pass the robe between 
thefeetnorto wearankle bells. Theydo not dance or sing and never 
appear in public assemblies, nor, except by stealth, in the houses of 
respectable persons. They speak Kénarese. The names in common 

Ie A t harmi, Heli, Nigi, and Savitri. They have 
no special family gods and have no divisions. They vary much in 
appearance, some being dark, some fair, and some wheat-coloured. 
The live in small houses one-storey high with walls of sun-burnt 
brick and mud. Their daily food is rice, Indian millet, pulse, and 
yegetables. Occasionally they sacrifice sheep and fowls to the 
goddesses Dayamava, Durgava, and Yellava, and eat their Mesh. 

ney are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks, They are artful 
cunning and quarrelsome. Their expenses vary according to their 
means. <A Sulern spends &s, to £1 (Rs. 4-10) a month on food 
and 6s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 3 -15) a year on dress, When a girl 
is about ten years old she is married to the god Parashurim. Some 
grains of rice are spread on a carpet before tho image of 
the goddess Yellamma the mother of Parashurdm and the girl 

is made to sit on the rice. Five elderly Sulerus come and tie a 
necklace of gold and glass beads round her neck, put a silver toe- 
ring on her great toes, dress her in a new robe and bodice, and : 
her to an image of Parashur4m. Caste people are feasted and 
the girl becomes a member of the courtezan community. When she 
comes of age her protector who must be a Brahman, Lingiyat, Jain. 
or oul ish hes a necklace of gold and glass beads round her neck 
and a feast is given, They do not send their children to school, and 
show no signs of improving. z 

oe = gid class courtezans withont 
accomplishments, ey are generally reeryj 
have been divorved or ‘ Neiteke by their asbaeds, 
or unmarried women and widows who have left the 
friends of their own accord and have chosen 
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They do not go through any form of marriage or other ceremony 
like the dancing girls. They generally belong to the lower classes. 
A Brihman woman never becomes a Saxe though she may have 
been put away by her husband because of adultery. Kasbins dress 
and adorn themselves well enough to draw public attention. They 
do not eat together unless they happen to belong to the same caste. 
In other matters the social position of Kasbins of all castes is the same. 
They are not allowed to wear ankle bells or to sing dance or sit in a 
sublic assembly. The three better classes of trained courtezans, the 
tradavarus, Basavis, and Sulerus, have no dealings with Kasbins. 

‘Wanderers, according to the 1581 census, included five classes 
with a strength of abont 22,700 or 291 per cent of the Hindu 
population, The details are: 


Didrwdr Wanderers, [55!. 








* ‘This caste is not shown in the census returns, 


Advichanchars, or Forest Wanderers, number about a hundred. 
They generally live in forests, and occasionally come to towns or 
villages either to beg or to sell reed baskets. They take their name 
from the Sanskrit words atavi a forest and sanchar a wanderer. 
aed are tall, active, lean, and dirty. They dress like other 
local low class Hindus except that their clothing is often extremely 
scanty. They live by hunting and begging, and sometimes by 
making baskets called galgi or gummi three feet wide and four 
or five feet high which villagers buy, cowdung, and use for storing 
chem A. division of these people called Josigerus also make 
black-stone vessels of various sizes, which are used in keeping 
igs and sometimes in cooking. They use animal food. They 

lo not marry with any other caste and do not eat from the impure 
tribes. ‘They have no special object of worship. They bow to 
Hanuman, Basséppa, and Dayamava when they come into 4 village, 
Otherwise they live in the forests, m the open air during the hot 
season, and under small mat coverings during the rains. They 
carry their babies in small baskets, or im pieces of cloth about two 
feet square slung from a pole about three feet long. 

Dombars are returned as numbering about 276 and as found 
all over the district. They are tall, powerful, intelligent, and rather 
handsome. Both men and women climb single bamboo poles 
twenty or thirty feet high, walk on long ropes with great weights 
fastened to their bodies, jump, and perform other feats. They dress 
like ordinary Hindus and eat animal food. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised. They have nospecial object of 
worship. They are part Hindus and part Musalmans, bat are not 
careful to keep religious rules. They marry with no other caste 
and do not eat from Holayas or Madigars. 

9S —25 
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Korava'rs, numbering about 5350, are found scattered all over 
the district in groups of eight or ten families who live on the 
outskirts of some village for a year or so and then move. Their 
home tongue is a mixture of Telugu, Tamil, and Kanarese, and they 
speak Kanarese with the people of the district. The names in 
common use among menare Adivia, Jira, Hanma, Rama, and Sanka; 
and among women Bali, Nagi, Savitri, Sanki, and Timmi.! They 
have no surnames. heir family goddess is Sankalamma and each 
family keeps an image of the goddess in their house. They have 
no divisions. The men wear a fangoti, a piece of cloth three 
inches broad and two feet long, one end of which is fixed to a waist 
string in front and the other passed between the feet and tied to the 
waist string behind. They wear a second piece of cloth round 
the waist and a third round the head. The women wear a robe and 
bodice like lower class Hindu women. They are apparently 
a very early tribe, smaller and slighter than the rest of the 
people of the district. They are a wandering tribe and have no 
fixed homes. They live in small huts made of reed mats, about 
four feet high and three broad, which can be moved at pleasure, 
carried from place to place, and again set up. Asa rule their huts 
do not last for more than a year. They keep sheep, cows, and 
buffaloes. Their daily food is boiled rice or ragi-flour balls boiled in 
water, and tamarind boiled with pulse and condiments, On holidays 
they eat the flesh of sheep, hares, swine, fowls, and other game 
animals and birds, and use molasses with their food. They drink 
liquor. The men wear ear, finger, and wrist rings, and the women 
in addition wear brass armlets and a nose-pin called mugti. ‘They 
are dirty, untidy and given to stealing, but hardworking and even- 
tempered. Their chief em ag ares is plaiting bamboo baskets 
and mats and handing. n hunting they steal into the forests 
hiding as far as possible behind their buffaloes. When in a suitable 
place they set up nets and begin to call like birds, The birdg 
answer and gatherand the men start up and frighten them into 
the nets. e women do not help them in snaring, They do not 
find full employment as basket-makers. Some are in debt and others 
do not own more than £1 to £1 10s. (Rs.10-15). They rank below 
Shepherds and above Holayas and Madigéars, They keep four 
holidays in the year, Ugadi in April-May, Nigpanchami in 
August-September, Dasara in October-November, and Divili in 
November. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food and about 2s. (Re. 1) a year on their reed-hut. A birth costs 
them about 4s. (Ms. 2), a boy's marriage about £6 (Rs. 60) including 
£3 4s. (Rs. 32) paid to the bride as dowry, and a girl’s coming 
of age about 4s, (Rs.2). They spend nothing either on a 
pregnancy or on a death. They are religious. Every Tuesday 
they worship an earthen image of their family goddess 
Sanklamma and offer her a cocoanut and plantains, burn incense 
and wave a lighted lamp round her face. They do not respect 
Brihman or Lingdyat priests and have their religious ceremonies 
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conducted by men of their own tribe, They believe in sorcery, Chapter III. 
witcheraft, and soothsaying. Whena nsickensora misfortune = popylation. 
befalls him they go to Adibhat, a Smart Brihman priest in the | 
village of Hangal, and ask him the cause of the sickness or 
misfortune. The Brihman priest tells them to pray to their goddeas cea 
and to set apart }anna or $d, in her honour. They give 4 a. to the 
priest for his trouble, and after coming home pray to their family 
» goddess, set + a. apart in her honour, and make a vow that if the 
sickness or misfortune is removed they will adorn the goddess with 
silver eyes and moustaches. Sometimes the evil spirit which brought 
the sickness or ill-luck comes and tells them in a dream that it wants 
food. The Koravars boil a little rice, mix it with red water, make 
it into three balls, and set them in an earthen plate. They make a 
small hole on the top of each ball, put some oil and a wick in each, 
light the wicks, place turmeric, fried rice, gram, lemons, and 
plantains in the plate, wave the whole three times round the sick 
and carrying it into the forest throw it away. The evil spirit 
eats the food and the sick person forthwith gets well, As soon 
as a child is born the navel cord is cut, and it is anointed with 
castor-oil and bathed in warm water. ‘The mother is not bathed, 
and for five days is fed on the flesh of a fowl. On the eleventh 
day the mother is bathed, the child is named and pat mto a cloth 
cradle by the midwife, and a feast is given to members of the caste. 
In the third month both boys and girls have their hair cut by a 
barber who is given a small present. They hold it improper to 
allow the first hair especially of a girl to remain on her head. No 
lucky day is required fora marriage. When a marriage ts fixed a 
dinner is given in honour of the goddess Sanklamma and no flesh 
is cooked on that day. On the marriage day the brde and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on 
rice sprinkled over a blanket, spread on a raised seat. The bride 
is seated to the left of the bridegroom and the little finger of the 
bridegroom’s left hand is linked in the little finger of the bride's 
right hand. Five married women come and sing marriage songs, tie 
the kankan or yellow threads round the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom, throw grains of red rice over their heads, and wave 
lighted lamps round their faces. Food is made ready and the bride 
and bridegroom with their little fingers still linked are taken to 
aninner room, their linked hands dipped in a dish of water and 
unlinked under water. When this is over the marriage is complete, 
and the pair are held to be bound together till parted by death. 
The bride and bridegroom take s meal together, and, on the 
fourth day, a caste foast, the chief dish in which is animal food, 
is given. When a girl comes of age a little hquor is brought 
and given to friends and relations to drink, and the husband and 
wife begin to live together. The dead are buried. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, but divorce is forbidden even 
if a wife commits adultery. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by the caste pecns 
and any one who disobeys their decisions is either put out of caste 
or fined. They do not send their children to school, do not take to 
new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 


WANDERERS, 
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Shikalga'rs, or Armonrers, a class of wandering beggars, are 
returned as numbering about118. They travel about the district and 
* halt in the outskirts of villages for three or four days at a time. 
Though neither Hindus nor Musalm4ns they bear both Hindu and 
Muhammadan names. The names in common use among men are 
Jangli, Krishna, Daval, and Fakirsab; and among women Bhima, 
Gavriamma, Rijamma, and Rinamma. They speak a corrupt Hindn- 
stini. They have nodivisions, They aretalland dark-brown. They 
live in huts or tents made of reed mats, about eight feet long, 
four feet broad,and four feet high. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, régi gruel Eleusine corocana, and wild vegetables. They are so 
poor that they are often scrimped for food. They eat flesh, except 
the flesh of kine orswine, and drink liquor. The men wear a piece 
of ragged cloth two or three inches broad and two feetlong. The 
fasten one end of this cloth to a waist-string, and, passing it back 
between the feet, tie the other end to the same string behind. They 
use another piece of old and torn cloth about four or five feet broad 
and six or seven feet long to cover their bodies. ‘The women wear 
old robes, but do not pass the skirt between their feet, and allow the 
upper end to fall on the left shoulder instead of on the right. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings, and necklaces of black beads. 
They blacken their teeth and sometimes bore holes in them for 
ornament. The women wear brass ear and finger rings, and red or 
white coral or black bead necklaces. They do not braid their hair 
or tie it into a knot behind but let it fall loose on their shoulders, 
They are even-tempered, lazy, and dirty. Their chief calling is 
begging and occasionally cleaning swords, The men are idle and 
neither work nor beg. The women go into the villages, gather alms 
and si Sa their husbands and children. They rank below all classes 
except Holayas, Madigérs, and Dhors. Their feeding and clothing 
charges are nothing as ag Fe on alms and old clothes, A marria 
costs 4s, to 8s.(Rs.2-4). They spend nothing either at births, coming 
of age, or deaths. They have no family gods. They occasionally 
worship Durgava the goddess of cholera, and the tomb of the famous 
Musalman saint Raje Bagsoar near Yamnur in Navalgund. They 
have no spiritual teacher. They keep no holidays and never gro 
on pilgrimage. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut, and 
is buried in some secret place. Fortwo or three days the mother 
is fed on rice and on the fourth or fifth day she is ready to travel 
as usual. On the tenth the mother carries five betel leaves. and 
one betelnut to a river or a well, lays them before the water 
burns incense, and ae home a pitcher full of water. No other 
ceremony is observed till marriage. At their marriages the caste 
people meet and an elderly man ties a betel leaf to the richt 
wrists of the bride and bridegroom. They are fed and the wedding 
is over. When the marriage is overa brass nose-ring is panied 
into the left nostril of the bride, and, on the third day, it is drawn 
out and the hole allowed to heal. ‘The dead are buried face down 
and on the third day some cooked rice is placed on the grave a - 
offering to the spirit of the dead. ‘They have the rule that, when -a 
man dies, his brether should take the dead man’s widow in- additions 
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to his own ee Shc monthly sickness, and death cause no 
impurity, Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, 
but not polyandry. They are bound boarethien HF a sone caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by the oldest members of 
the community. If any one disobeys their decisions he is put out 
of caste, but is allowed back on paying a fine of 3d. (2 as.). They 
do not send their children to saaceeke to no new pursuits, and 
show no signs of rising. 

Waddars are returned as numbering about 16,560 and as found 
all over the district. They generally live in the outskirts of 
villages and in forest lands. They speak Telugu and impure 
Kanarese. Their pronunciation is indistinct and they speak so 
hastily that a conversation sounds like a quarrel. The names in 
common use among men are Gidda, Hanama, Niga, and Timma; 
and among women Durgava and Halgeva. Their house gods aro 
Hanuman, Durgava, Hulgeva, and Venkataramana. The chief 
shrine of Venkataramana is at Tirupati in North Arkot, and of 
Huligeva at Hulgi near Hospeth in Belléri. They have two 
divisions, Kal Vaddars or stone-quarriers and Mén Vaddars or 
earth-diggers. The members of the two divisions eat together 
and inter y. They are strong, muscular, tall, and black. They 
live in dirty ill-cared for huts made of grass mats and bamboos 
hike the covers of native carts, with an opening on one side, for 
getting im and out by. They keep asses to carry their house goods, 

ir ordinary food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their holiday food is rice, wheat-bread, and coarse sugar. 
They eat the flesh of fish, fowls, foxes, sheep, deer, hogs, crabs, 
and rats, bot not of or of the hare. They are famous 
for their skill in catching rats and highly relish the rat as food. 
They use all intoxicating drinks and are proverbial drunkards. The 
men wear breeches, a headscarf, and a shouldercloth. The women 
wear a long robe the plain end of which is tied to the waist by a 
knot, the upper middle sesh of it is tucked near the navel, and the 
ornamental end is passed over the back, brought under the right 
arm, and carried over the left shoulder covering the breast and 
chest on its way, and again brought from behind under the right 
arm, and carried over the left shoulder, and head, and allowed to fall 
losely on the left shoulder. Young women are particular in dressing 
themselves in this fashion. A religious rule forbids their wearing 
the bodice. Men wear brass ear and finger rings, and women 
brass ear and nose rings and necklaces. They wear glass bangles 
only on their left wrists and do not wear flowers in their hair or 
mark their brows with redpowder. They are hot-tempered, dirty, 
hardworking, and orderly. Their main calling is to make ponds 
and wells and to dig earth and stones for public and private 
works. They also cut canals. They are very hardworking, and 
are always employed if any large work is in hand. Their digging 
tools are spades, pickaxes, and bamboo baskets for carrying the 
earth, They work from morning till evening except two hours 
at noon when they dine and rest. They are busy during the fair 
weather, They are well-paid, their employment is steady, and few 
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are in debt. They keep the regular Hindu holidays. They rank 
among low class Hindus. A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) 
a month on food, and 8s, (Rs. 4)a year on dress. A hut or tent 
costs 2s. to 4a. 1-2) tomake. Their house goods are worth about 
16s. (Rs. 8), « birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage abont £5 
(Rs. 50),a girl’s coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 
8s. (Rs. 4). They do not respect Brihmans or call them to their 
ceremonies. They act as their own priests on ceremonial occasions. 


They occasionally worship Durgava the goddess of cholera, and 
make pilgrimages to the shrin ri 


e of Venkataramana at Tirupati. The 
have no spiritual teacher. They believe in sorcery witchoraft 
and soothsaying. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is 
cut, the mother is given a little liquor to drink, and the mother 
and child are put to bed. For four days the mother is fed on 
Indian millet gruel, and on the fifth pepper, ginger, ajrdn 
Carum ptychotis, coarse sugar, poppy seeds, cocoanuts, and oil are 
pounded and mixed together and made into balls, One of 


these balls and a little liquor are given to each of the relations 


and friends. The child is laid in a cradle and named by the 
midwife and from that day the mother is ready to work. Their 
marriages as a rule take place on Sundays provided the day does 
not fall on a new-moon or a full-moon. The day before the wedding 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil five 
times, bathed in warm water, and made to sleep in a blanket 
booth with a girl eight or nine years old between them. On the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are again rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed in hot water, and made to sit on rice sprinkled 
over a blanket spread on a raised seat, and all present throw grains 
of red rice over the pair, On the same day a feast withont flesh 
is given to friends and relations, and on the eighth day a feast 
with flesh is even to members of the caste and the wedding is 
over! The are buried. On the third day after a death a 
fowl is killed, its flesh and rice are cooked separately, taken 
to the burial ground with an earthen pot filled with water, and 
set on the grave as an offering to the dead. The pers n 
who carries these things on his return does not look behind him, 
In the evening of the same day the four men who carried the hody 
to the burial ground are feasted and no further funeral rites 
are observed. The Vaddars are bound together by astrong caste 
feeling. Social disputes aresettled by a majority of the caste: any 
= pres opi their decision is put out of caste, They da sil 
send their chil to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 7 oe 
Beggars according to the 1881 census included thirteen lasses 
with a strength of 6845 or 0:86 per cent of the Hindu nopuleeen 
The details are: rane 





‘In their marriage the Vaddars do not use any of the five articles generally u: 
by Hindus, the mangala svfra or lucky th ieptyitn ot pene teed 
and the ddaling or marriage pair ucky thread, glass bangles, flowers, a boitioa: 
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Mara'tha Bha'ts, or Bards, are returned as numbering thirteen 
and as found in Bankapur, Hubli, and Ranebennur. They are found 
in large numbers in Maisur and occasionally come north to Dharwar, 
They speak Marathi and Telugu among themselves, and Kanarese 
with the people of the district. The names in common use among 
men are Hanmantrio, N yJirdo, and Ramriio ; and aMOn women 
aaa Jankibdi, and Narsubéi. Their surnames are Jiidhay, 
Kadam, Kimble, and Sinde. Their chief god is Vithoba, and their 
chief goddesses Ambibdi, Durgaya, and éellamma. They have no 
divisions, Bhdts are tall and fierce-looking with regular features. 
They live in dirty and ill-cared for thatched houses. The are 
great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread 
and gruel, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dish is 
flesh. They sacrifice sheep and fowls to their goddesses Durgava 
and Yellamma and eat their flesh, They uso intoxicating drinks. 
The men wear a pair of long trousers, a coat hanging to the knee, a 

turban, and a shoulder kercl ist They hold & long 
in their right hand with five or six pieces o coloured cloth tied to 
the point, Their women dress like ordinary Marétha women. The 
men wear brass or copper finger rings and wristlets, and the women 
wear ear finger and nose rings, wristlets, and glass bangles, They 
are bold honest and even-tempered, but idle, unclean, and untidy, 
Their chief calling is to praise any one they meet, and beg for 
money and clothes. Their women do house work and occasionally 
sew the quilts, coats, and bodices which are used by the lower 
classes, eir calling is declining as few listen to their raises, 
They spend nothing on food. A hut costs them about £2 (Rs. 20) 
to bmld. A birth costs them about 10s. (Rs, 5), & marriage 
about £5 (Rs. 50), a girl’s coming of age about 10s, (Rs. 5), and 
a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respect Bréhmans, 
and call them to conduct their marriages. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays, They worship the village goddesses Dayamava 
and Durgava, and profess not to believe in neaects witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. When a child is born its navel cord is cut, and the 
mother and child are bathed and a few drops of castor-oil mixed with 
sugar are put in the child’s mouth. On the fifth da the goddess 
Sathi is worshipped and a caste-dinner is given, om on the ninth 
the child is named and cradled. No further ceremony takes 
place till marriage. A day before the marriage a feast is given in 
honour of the family gods, and, on the wedding day, the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed, and are seated 
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on a blanket spread on a raised seat. The village astrologer comes, 
repeats texts, and throws red rice on the pair, and women sing 
marriage songs and wave lighted lamps round their faces. Next day 
the couple is seated on horseback and taken to the temple of their 
goddess Durga where they offer the goddess a cocoanut, 7 i 
and betel and go home. After a death the body is seated, decked 
with new clothes flowers and ornaments, and taken in a car-shaped 
bier to the burial ground and buried. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feelmg. ‘Social disputes are settled by the castemen 
and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. They 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
falling class. 
Baira’'gis, numbering about thirty-five, are beggars from Upper 
India. They stay in Dhirwi irwir and : 
on tosome other halting place. They are tall, strong, and well- 
featured. Their home speech is Hindustdni. 
Budbudkis, a class of Maratha fortune-tellers, are returned as 
numbering about one hundred and as found in Gadag, Kod, Naval- 
d,and Ron. They do not epee live in one place, but go 
m village to village telling fortunes and begging. They speak 
impure Mardthi, The names in common use among men are Bharmé ji, 
urgippa, and Shivippa; and among women Bharmakka, Nagavya, 
and Savakka. Their common surnames are Garad, Ghavat, Parge, 
and Sindgan. Their family deities are Durgava, Udchava, and 
Yellava. A boy and a girl of the same surname cannot intermarry. 
A Budbudki may be known by his curious dress. He wears a loin- 
cloth, a long coat reaching to his ankles, a ie and round turban, 
and two or three shouldercloths, and hangsall over his body several 
handkerchiefs to the ends of which brass bells and shells are tied. 
He holds in his right hand a small double drom to each side of 
which two strings each two inches long with a knob at the end are 
tied, and two hollow brass rings containing pebbles are fastened. 
The Budbudki turns the drum right and left in quick succession 





- and the knobs strike the sides of the dram making a bubbling noise, 


and the pebbles in the hollow brass rings jingle together. On his 
chest is fastened the skin of some bright coloured bird and on his 
brow is around sandal paste mark. The women dress like ordinary 
Marétha women, They are too poor to wear ornaments, except a 
magical silver ring which the men wear on the fourth finger of the 
right hand. The women wear ear and nose rings of brass and 
pearls. Most of them live im small dirty huts which are untidy 
and ill-cared for, They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, salt, and chillies, and their 


special holiday dish is flesh. They occasionally sacrifice sheep and — 


fowls to their goddesses and to the tombs of Musalman saints. 
They are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. Their fortunes 
are generally so full of nonsense and liesthat Budbudki is a regular 
Dharwar term fora har. They are idle, dirty, and untidy. Their 
main calling 1s to wander from house to house and village to village 
telling fortunes and begging. They rise about three in the morning, 
go to some ruined buildings or some large trees outside of the 
village, and consult the spotted owlet or pingala, whose notes they 


r fora few days and move — 
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understand. About four or five o'clock they come back into the 
village, and, standing at the door of each honse and sounding their 
double drum, awaken the people and tell their fortunes. Their 
forecast sometimes includes one or two not unlikely misfortunes 
and the inmates growing uneasy come outand ask the Budbudki how 
the misfortunes can be avoided. He tells them what to do, receives 
a money fee, and wanders on from house to house till nine in the 
morning and then goes home. Im the evening they also go about 
the streets, but do not pretend to tell fortunes and beg for alms like 
other beggars. Their calling is declining as few listen to their 

thecies. They spend nothing on food. <A hut costs about 10s, 
(Rs. 5) to build and their house goods are worth about 6s. (Rs. 3), 
A birth costs abont 10s, (Rs. 5), a marringe about £8 (Rs, 80),a 
girl’s coming ofage about 4s. (Rs. 2),and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). 
They are religious, respect Brihmans, and call them to conduct 
their marriages. Their other ceremonies are conducted by priests 
of their own caste who are called gandcharis. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays but never go on pilgrimage to any shrine. They 
believe in sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers, and consult them when 
sickness or other misfortune falls on the family. Their religious 
rites and ceremonies are like those of Mardithis. If a Budbndki’s 
wife runs away from her husband the gandchdri sends for the 
woman and her lover and asks the woman whether she wishes to 
return to her husband or to stay with her lover, If she prefers 
her lover the priest allows her to stay with him if she pays the 
priest £1 (Rs.10). When he receives the money the priest heats 
anim twig, lays iton the tongue of the woman and of the man, 
and tells them togo. Should the woman prefer to stay with her 
husband she is allowed back on paying him 10s, (Rs.5). Child and 
widow marriage, polygamy, and divorce are allowed, and polyendry 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by their castemen and their priest and 
any one who disobeys their decision is put out of caste. They do 








not send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on 


the whole are a falling class. 


Gollars, numbering about 3800, are a class of wandering 


beggars. They generally live in the skirts of towns and villages. 
Their home speech is Telugu, and they speak Kénarese out of doors. 
The names in common use among men are Bhima, Hanama, and 
Ninga;and among women Basava. Giriyava, and Ningava. They 
have no surnames or family gods. They worship Hanuman, 
Hulgevs, and Yellamma. They include five divisions, Ambir 
Wandlu, Bindu Wandlu, Chesrn Wandln, Galla Wandlnu, and 
Gobbar Wandlu, who eat together and intermarry. A boy 
and a girl of the same division cannot intermarry. They are 
dark, robust, and muscular. They have no fixed houses but 
generally live in small reed huts which can be opened folded and 
carried from place to place at pleasure. Their daily food is balls of 
ragi-flour and rice. They eat flesh and drink liquor whenever 
they can afford to buy them. The men wear a loincloth about six 
inches broad, a blanket, and a piece of cloth about two feet broad 
and four feet long to cover the head. The women wear a robe and 
n 98—26 
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a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. 
The men wear brass wristlets and finger rings, and the women 
brass ear and nose rings, bracelets, and glass bangles. They are 
dirty, idle, and hot-tempered, and some of them are given to stealing. 
Their main calling is begging. When they go begging they carry a 
round basket with their god a live cobra which they show to pune 

and ask foralms. Some of them occasionally hunt and labour for 

hire, and others sell forest roots as cures for snake-bite. They 
spend nothing on food. A girl’s marringe costs about Ge, 

(Hs. 3), and a boy’s £1 2s. (Rs.11) as he has to give the girl a 
dowry of 16s. (Rts, 8). They do not respect Brihmans or call 
them to their marriages, On some Tuesday or Friday, at any 

time during the year, they wash the images of Hannmén and 
Yellamma, and burn incense before them. To Hanumdén they 

offer flowers, sandalwood paste, plantains, and cocoanuts, a 

to the goddess Yellamma they offer a goat. They rub turmeric 
powder on the brow of the goat, burn incense before it, cut its 
throat before the goddess, cook the flesh, offer it to the goddess, 

and then eat it and drink liquor, They have no spiritual teacher. 

They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a 

child is born its navel cord is cut and the child is bathed. On the 

third day the images of Hanumén and Yellamma are worshipped, 

and the child is named and cradled by the midwife. When a 
marriage is settled, a shed with twelve posts is built in front of the 
bride’s hut, and twelve earthen pots filled with water are kept at 

the posts, worshipped, and allowed to remain there five days, 

On the first day friends and relations are feasted on animal food 

in honour of their gods; on the second day the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed ; on the third day 

a feast of sweet cakes and animal food is given ; and on the fourth 

4 the maternal uncles of both the bride and bridegroom tie 
yellow wristlets or kunkans to the couple’s right wrists, their 
brows are marked with turmeric powder and marriage coronets of 
oleander or bangoh leaves are fastencd round their heads. The 
bridegroom ties the lucky thread round the bride’s neck, betelnuts 

and leaves are served to the guests, and five women whose first 
husbands are alive sing marriage songs and call with a loud voice 

Vy bhagiamo that is May the bride and bridegroom prosper. On 

the fifth day cnste people are feasted on flesh and liquor, and five . 
women whose first husbands are alive send the bride and bridegroom 7 
into their room, and from that time they live together as husband 

and wife. When he sends the bride to her husband's house her 
father presents his son-in-law with a dog. Should the bride ever 
afterwards wish to visit her parents she is not allowed to fo alone or 
even with some member of the bridegroom’s family. The husband 
himself must go with her, stay for three days and return with her. 
When a girl comes of age a branch of the lakki tree is fixed in the 
floor of one of the rooms in the house, and the girl is made to sit 
under the branch for three days, and on the fourth day she is 
bathed and is pure. No future monthly sickness is held to make a 
weman impure. The dead are buried. On the third day a Lingayat 
priest 1s called, his feet are washed, three copper coins are placed 
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on his right foot and two on his left, incense is burnt before them, 
and a few drops of the water in which the feet are washed are 
si by the members of the family. The priest gives them 
white chic which they rub over their body and are purified. 
Gollar women are said almost never to commit adultery, and even for 
adultery a man may not divorce his wife. If a woman is taken in 
adultery a hole about two feet deep is dug in the ground, and the 
adulteress is made to stand inthe hole, ‘Thorns are spread round the 
edge of the hole and the woman is made to sit on the thorns with 
her feet in the hole, as ifon a chair. A grindstone is set on her 
head and she is made to drink three eaclcesticatrle of cowdung 
mixed with water. The people of the caste lecture her and she 
is considered to be purified and her husband continues to live with 
her. Child marriage and polyandry are not allowed, but widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling, disputes are settled by ao majority of the 
caste people, and if their decision is not obeyed the offender is put 
out of caste. They do not send their children to school, take to 
noe new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class, 

Gosa'vis are returned as numberin g¢ about one hundred, and as 
found in Dharwir, Gadag, Hubli, Kalghatgi, Karajgi, Kod, and 
Ron. They speak Hindustani. The names in common use among 
men are Hanmantpuri, Kisanpuri, and Rémpuri; and among 
women tee ih Chambeligiri, and Fulgiri. They have no 
surnames. They have four divisions, Ban, Bharti, Giri, and Puri, 
all of whom eat together, Except a few Bans and Giris none are 
married. They are dark and lean. ‘The men weara red ochre loin 
and shouldercloth, and some of them wear only a loincloth about 
nine inches broad and two feet long. The women wear a white robe 
without passing the skirt back between their feet. They haveno housss, 
and generally livein temples and monasteries. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They eat flesh and drink 
liquor to excess. Many wear a necklace of rudrikeh Eleocarpus 
lanceolatus berries. They are quarrelsome, idle, intemperate, and 
unclean. Their main calling is to wander from house to house 
begging. They are idle and pass their time in talking, sleeping, 
and drinking bidng or smoking hemp and tobacco. Almost their 
only expense is Gd. (4 as.) a month for bhdng. They pretend to be 
very religious and carry a ling with them and an image of Hanuman 


which they daily worship. They do not observe the sixteen sanskirg 


or sacraments. When a man wishes to become a Gosdvi his head 
is clean shaved, he is anointed with oil and water, a Gosdvi blows 
into his ears and says Om soham that is'I am he, meaning that 
the soul and the universe are one, and he becomes a Gosdvi. The 
dead are buried sitting. They are not bound together by a feeling 
of caste, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling 
class. 

Gondhalga'rs are returned as numbering about 150. They are 


_. Marathas by caste and are found in Dharwar, Bankipur, Hangal, 


| 


Karajgi, Kalghatgi, and Ron. They are votaries of the goddess 
Ambabhavani or Tuljébhavani of Toljdpur in Sdtara. Three or 
four of them go begging daily, one of them with a double drum in 
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Brocanrs. 


his hand, another with a ea igsigy 2c instrument called chaudki,) 
a £ 


a third carrying a torch, and a fourth a jolgi or wallet and a 


cowrie necklace. They sing and perform a gondhal or confused 


dance and extort alms in the name of the goddess Amba, 
In return they bless the givers and give them a pinch of 
turmeric powder called bhandar which is sacred to their goddess, 


When called by Maratha Brahmans or Marithds, they go to their 


houses and perform the gondhal ceremony for a whole night and 
are well fed and paid. Their home tongue is Mardéthi but they 
speak Kanarese with the people of the district. The names in 
common use among men are Hanmanta, Satvéji, and Yellippa ; and 
among women Gharmava, Yellava, and Yemnava. Their surnames 
are Garod, Gurn, Pachangi, and Wugde. Their family goddess is 
Amba or Tuljabhavani of Tuljapur. They have no divisions. 
They are tall and strong. The men wear a loin and shoulderecloth, 
along robe, a cap covered with cowrie shells which are sacred to 
their goddess Amba, and shoes; and the women wear a robe and 
bodice like other Mardtha women. They live in dirty and ill-cared 
for thatched houses, They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread pulse and vegetables, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh, ‘They are excessively 
fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear brass ear and fi er 
rings and necklaces of shells, and the women wear silver armlets 
and toe rings, and nose rings of brass wire and false pearls. They 
are hospitable and even-tempered, but dirty and idle. Their main 
calling is to beg and to perform the gondhal ceremony. Their 
calling is declining as people do not ask them to perform the gondhal 
so often as they used todo. When a gondhal is to be performed the 
Gondhalgars are sent for, fed, and paid for dancing and singing. 
The giver of the dance asks friends and relations. The Gondhalgars 
keep singing and dancing the whole night. About five in the 
morning one of the Gondhalis becomes possessed with the goddess, 
dashes from one place to another, jumps and dances with frantic 











1 The chaudii, which is sacred to Amba or Tuljabhavani consists of : 
= = B - = 





A, a bollow round cylinder of wood or metal, about a foot lon and six or eight inc 

broad ; B, a round and solid rod about twenty inches long and an meh thie phone 

the outside of the cylinder. One end of a catgut string is fixed at the paint Cin the 

contre of the inside of the cylinder A, and the other end is fixed to the end of the rod 

Upwards he strikes the string at the point E, with a wooden pin held between the 

thumb and the two first fingers of the right hand, Every stroke gives a sound like 

pluck wck and this serves a6 an accompaniment to the Gondhalia ITD ing the i 

of ep pina Amba or Tuljabhavani. The chawdki te worshipped by the votaries 
y With turmeric powder, redpowder, sandal paste, flower, incense, lights, 
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energy, and foretells future events. The people fall at his feet one 
by one, and each makes him a present of 4 anna (jd.). The 
Shapira ip then takes a lighted torch and touches his own body all 
over with the lighted end, but without doing himself any harm. 
He rubs the brows of all present with the turmeric powder offered 
to the goddess. At the close of the dance the leading Gondhalgar 
takes an unsewn bodice about eighteen inches broad and three fect 
long and holds two ends of it in front of the image of Tuljabhavani 
and asks the hostess who will hold the other two ends, To hold the 
ends of the bodice is considered a high honour and the host and his 
wife discuss whether she or one of her daughters-in-law is to enjoy it, 
At last one of them is told to step forward and holds the two ends of 
the bodice between the Gondhalmir and herself. The bodice is then 
formed into the shape of a cradle, and in this cradle a wooden doll 
is laid and rocked for a few seconds. The Gondhalgér then takes 
the doll out of the bodice and lays it with a little turmeric powder 
in the girl’s lap. He asks for her husband’s name and she gives it, 
and after falling before the idol she retires. This ceremony ensures 
the birth of a son before the year is over. After this, the torches 
that were lit during the night and placed before the goddess are put 
out in a cup fall of milk and clarified butter, and the gondhal ends 
at about half-past six in the morning. They rank among lower class 
Hindus; high class Maréthds consider it below their dignity to eat 
or marry with them; low class Mardthds sometimes eat at the same 
time as the Gondhalgiirs, but sit at a distance. They generally live 
on food gathered by begging. A hut costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) 
to build. A birth costs about £1 (Rs.10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about 8s. (Rs.4). They are very religious, respect Brihmans, and 
call them to conduct their marriages. They keep the leading 
Hindu holidays and also the Musalmin Moharram. They go on 

Ugrimage to the shrines of Tuljdbhavini in SAétéra and of 
Wallan in Belgaum. They have no spiritual teacher. They 
profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. . On 
the birth of a child its navel cord is cut, and a dinner is given to 
caste people, and on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. 
No further ceremony is observed till marriage. A day before the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
and bathed, and on the wedding day they are seated on a raised 
seat, five married women whose husbands are alive place four 
earthen vessels at the four corners of the seat, and pass a white 
thread five times round the vessels. The village astrologer comes 
and makes the bride and bridegroom stand opposite each other, the 
bride facing west and the bridegroom facing east. He holds a 
white cloth between them, repeats sacred hymns, and throws red 
rice on their heads. A caste feast is given and the ceremony is 
over. They burn their dead. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is onknown. They are 
bound together as a body. Social disputes are settled by castemen, 
and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. Caste 
authority is steady. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 
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Hela vars are returned as numbering about 280 and as found 
all over the district. The founder of the class is said to have been 
alame beggar who went about riding on a bullock. He held a 
bell in his hand, which he rang in front of every house in the 
street, repeated the genealogy of each family, and in return got 
alms. The present Helsivars eeangh not lame follow their 
founder’s example. They speak Telugu at home and Kénarese 
abroad, The names in common use among men are Halgippa, 
Malléppa, Nigappa, and Ningéppa; and among women Basava, 
Hulgeva, and Nagava. They have no surnames. Their only famil 
deity is the goddess Hulgeva whose shrine is at Hulgi near Hospet! 
in Bellari. They have no divisions, ‘They are weak and dirty. The 
live in dirty ill-cared for houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. 
They are great eaters and bad cooks, Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, vegetables, tamarind, chillies, salt, onions, and garlic, 
Their special holiday dishes are rice, mill, coarse sugar, and butter, 
and the flesh of sheep, pigs, or fowls. They are excessively fond 
of intoxicating drinks. The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a 
short coat, and a headscarf, and the women ina long robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt between the feet. Both men and women 
are dirty in their dress. They have no stock of clothes either for 
ordinary wear or for special occasions. The men wear copper or 
brass ear and finger rings, and the women besides ear and finger 
rings wear silver armlets and wristlets, glass bangles, and a nose-pin 
called mugti. They are honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly but idle and dirty. They rank with other beggars. They 

nd nothing either on food or on clothes. A house costs them 
about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) to build. A birth costs them about 2s. (Re. 1), 
4 marriage about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a girl’s coming of age about 4s, 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 2s. (Ke. 1), and a death abont 10s. (Rs. 5). 
They do not respect Brahmans and conduct their own ceremonies. 
They keep the leading Hindu holidays. They have no gure or, 
epiritual teacher, They belicve in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying, 
As soon as a child is born alittle coarse sugar mixed in castor-oil ig 
dropped into its mouth and the navel cord is cut, The after-birth 
is put into an earthen vessel, sprinkled with redpowder, incense is 
burnt before it, and it is buried on the spot where the child was 
born, The mother and the child are bathed. On the fifth day the 
child is named and cradled. Two two-foet long sticks are struck 
into the ground about three feet apart, two ropes are tied to them, 
and a doubled piece of cloth is thrown over the ropes and made intog 
hollow, and the child is put into the cloth and roc ked as if in a cradle, 
When a marriage is settled the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on a blanket spread on a 
raised seat. Yellow threads are tied round the right wrists of the 
bride and bridegroom, grains of red rice are thrown over them, 
a feast is given to friends and relations, and the ceremony is 
over. When a girl comes of age she is bathed and made to 
sit apart for three days. On the fourth day she bathes and is 
considered pure. Births and deaths cause no impurity. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is 
unknown, ‘They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
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Their social disputes are settled by a majority of castemen and 
any one who disobeys the decision is put out of caste. They do 
not send their boys or girls to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
are a steady class. 

Kshetrida'sas or Devda'sas literally God Servants, 
sensed about forty-five, are a class of wandering beggars who 
are found scattered over the district in small numbers, Their 
ancestors are said to have come from Kadapa in Madras to gain 
a livehhood. Their home speech is Kadnarese. The names in 
common use among men are Bhimdas, re on Rangadds, and 
Timinddds; and among women Rangava, Timmi, Yengeramma, 
and Yenkava. They have no surnames. Their chief gods are 
Venkataramana of Tirupati in Madras, Maruti of Kadarmandali in 
Rinebennur, and Manjunath of Udpi in Kanara. They have no 
divisions or family stocks. A Kshetridisa may be known by his 
strange dress. A streak of white earth or gopichandan stretches 
from the tip of the nose to the middle of the brow, with a red 
mark in the middle of the white streak. He wearsa turban of two 
long strips of cloth twisted together like a rope, a long coat falling 
to the knee, a pair of trousers, brass ear-rings containing false pearls, 
brass wristlets, and several necklaces made of sweet basil wood. 
He holds three or four handkerchiefs and a bundle of peacock 
feathers in his left hand, covers his back with the skin of a tiger or 
deer, and iso round his neck a circular plate about three inches 
in diameter and a quarter of an inch thick containing an image of 
the monkey god Hanuméin, a leather wallet on his shoulder to 
receive the alms given to him, and a conch shell on his right 
shoulder. From his right wrist hangsa gong about a quarter of 
an inch thick and nine inches in diameter and in his right hand he 
holds a gunaki or a round piece of wood about six inches long and 
one in diameter, to strike the gong. He goes from house to house, 
striking the gong, blowing the shell, repeating the names of his 
BO and begging alms. ‘The Kshetriddsas are like ordinary low class 

Mhérwiir Hindus. They have no fixed homes. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread, onions, garlic, salt, chillies, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are the same but of better quality. They 
eat the flesh of deer, sheep, fowls, and fish whenever they can afford 
it, but do not use intoxicating drinks. The women dress in a robe 
and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between their 
feet. The men wear brass ear and finger rings and the women 
brass ear and finger rings and a nose ring called mugti. The dress of 
both men and women is very dirty. They are honest, even-tempered, 
hospitable, and idle. Their main calling is begging. They eat 
only from Brahmans, Vaishyds, and Jams. They keep most 
Hindu holidays. Their house goods are worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). 
A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), agirl’s 
coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 2s. (Re. 1), 
ind adeath about 10s. (Rs. 5), They respect Brahmans and call 
them to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. They make 
pilgrimages to Venkataramana at Tirupati. Their spiritual teacher is 
a Shrivaishnav Brahman named Tatécharya who lives at Benares, and 
to whom they pay homage whenever he visits them. They believe 
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in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. ‘They do not keep the 
sixteen regular sanskdrs or sacraments. As soon as a child is born 
its navel cord is cut and the after-birth is put in an earthen vessel 
and buried outside of the house. The child is anointed with 
castor-oil and bathed in warm water. On the thirteenth day the child 
is put into acradle and named. Nothing further is done till marriage. 
On the day fixed for marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric, anointed with cocoanut oil, and bathed in warm water. 
They are seated on a raised seat, and friends and relations are 
invited to witness the ceremony. The village astrologer comes, 
recites verses, and throws red rice on the pair. All present also 
throw rice, and betelnut and leaves are handed to the guests. In 
the evening a marriage dinner is given and the ceremony is over. 
They burn their dead. Birth, monthly sickness, and death cause 
impurity for nine, three, and five days. They are bound tog ther 
by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of their 
caste, and, if the decision is not. obeyed, the offender is put out of 


caste. They do not send their children to school, take to no 
new pursuits, and are a falling class. 
| Jogerus or Jogis, originally Yogis that is meditators, a class of 


singing beggars are returned as numbering about 520 and as 
band “ll over the district. They are said to be very old settlers. 
The names in common use among men are Bhaira, Durga, and 
Sidda ; and among women Durgava, Nimbava, and Ranava. Their 
house-gods are Bhairu whose chief shrine is near Ratnagiri, and 
Siddheshvar. They speak a rough incorrect Kanarese as well as 
Marathi. They have four divisions Bhairi-Jogis, Kindri-Jogia, 
Paman-Jogis, and Tawar-Jogis. The Bhairis and Kindris eat and 
marry with each other; the Tawars and Pamans are separate. In 
appearance Jogis differ little from Budbudkis. They live in dirty 
ill-eared for thatched houses. They keep dogs, fowls, and sheep, 
and sometimes oxen to carry the soft slate-like stone which they 
make into stone vessels, They are great eaters and had cooks. 
Their ordinary food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, 
coarse sugar, and pulse. They eat the flesh of hares, shee » fowls, 
fish, deer, and crabs, but not of cows or pigs. They drink liquor 
whenever they can afford to buy it. The men wear a loin and shoulder- 
cloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women a robe and bodice, 
without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. Their supply 
of clothes is got by begging. The men wear ear and finger rings 
and necklaces of glass and brass beads, and the women ear, finger, 
nose, and toe rings, glass beads, necklaces, and brass and lass 
bangles. They are even-tempered but dirty, idle, and dishonest. 
Their chief calling is begging and they sometimes wander about the 
streets and carry off anything they can lay their hands on, They 
sometimes pretend to be doctors and havea stock of roots for the cure 
of diseases. They also occasionally make and deal in fine smooth stone 
vessels. The stone for making these vessels is brought from the 
Kappat hills in Gadag. Their leading holidays are Dasara in 
September- October and Divdli in October-November. A family of 
five spends about 8s (Rs. 4) a month on food, and a hut costa about 
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Ss. (Rs. 4) to build. Their house goods are worth about £1 (Rs. 10). 
A birth costs about Is. 6d. (12 as.), a marriage about £4 (Rs, 40), a 
girl’s coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about Ss. (Rs, 4). 
They respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marri iage 
ceremonies, Their funeral rites are performed by men of their own 
caste. Their spiritual teacher or guru, Bhairindth by name, is said 
to live on the Badaganiith hills near Ratndgiri. They worship the 
village deities Dayamaya and Durgava, and believe in witchcraft, 
sorcery, and soothsaying. As soon as a child is born they cut its 
navel cord and bathe the mother and child. On the fifth day the 


on the seventh day the child is named and cradled, A day or two 
before the marriage a sheep is sacrificed in honour of their family 
gods, and a feast is given to friends and relations. On the marriage 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and 
made to sit on a raised seat. A Bréihman priest and five women 
whose first husbands are alive tie yellow threads round the bride’s and 
bridegroom's right wrists and throw grains of red rice on their heads. 


A caste feast is given and theceremony ends. The dead are buried’ 


and on the fifth day cooked food is offered to the deceased at the 
grave. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and 
olyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
eeling. Social disputes are settled by men of the caste, and any 
one who disobeys the decisions is driven out. They do not send 
ner boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling 
Class. 

Eabaligars are returned as numbering about 1060, and as 
found mostly in Dharwar. They originally lived in Belléri and seem 
to have come to this district about fifty yearsago. Their home 
Steg is Telugu and they speak Kanarese with the bee of the 

strict. The names in common use among men are Bhimdppa, 
Munestra, and Nagestra; and among women Bhimava, Durgava, and 
Nigava. They have no surnames. Their family goddess is Yellava 
whose chief shrine is at Savadatti in Belgaum. They have no sub- 
divisions. They are very dark. The men weara turban, a waistcoat, 
anda loincloth. They gather human hair and plait it into ropes. 
They pass one rope of hair several times over their left shoulder and 
under the right arm and tie a second rope round the right arm and 
fasten to it several strips of coloured cloth. The women wear a robe 
and bodice like ordinary lower class Hindu women. The men 
wear a pair of iron wristlets on the right wrist, an iron armlet on 
the left arm, and rub red earth on their brows, shoulders, and eyes. 
The women wear brass ear and finger rings, bracelets and glass 
bangles, and tattoo their foreheads and baaite: They are idle, hot- 
tempered, dirty, and ill-behaved. Their chief calling is begging for 
alms. If nothing is given them, they cut their arms and other pee 
of their body till blood flows, and threaten to kill themselves. Their 
reed huts cost about 2s, (Re.1) to build. A birth costs about 1s. (8 as.), 
& marriage about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl's coming of age and a 
pregnancy nothing, and a death about 2s. (He.1). They do not 
respect Brihmans or call themto their ceremonies. Their mary 
are conducted by their spiritual teacher or guru and their other 
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II eremonies by men of their own caste. Their spiritual teacher 
Population. called Virupakshasvami lives at Hampi in Bellari. They believe 
fee in witchcraft, sorcery, and retpugan hy S When a child is born its 

Buooans. navel cord is cut and the mother and child are bathed. The mother 

Kabdligars. is given some liquor to drink, cocoa-kernel, coarse sugar, ginger, and 
pepper are pounded together and made into balls, and for three days 
one ball a day is given to the mother to eat. On the fifth day the 
mother is bathed on the spot where the after-birth was buried. She 
offers flowers turmeric and redpowder to water, and on the same day 
the child is named and cradled. When a marriage is settled they 
take the bride and bridegroom to Hampi where their spiritual teacher 
performs the maree ceremony. sae bury their dead, and, on the 
third day after death, carry a lighted earthen lamp tothe burial 

und, set it on the grave, and drink alittle liquor. When the 
lamp is set on the grave they do not allow the Holayis to come near 
or look at it, Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a Ba 
caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their spiritua 
teacher or guru. They do not send their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Masdlars. Ma’‘salars are returned as numbering about twenty-three 
and as found im Kod and Navalgund. They generally live itt 
the outskirts of towns and villages. They formerly lived at 
Penagondi and Hindupur in Madras and were driven to Dhdrwar 
by the famine of 1876. The names in common use among men are 

janama, Bhima, and Rama, and among women Durgava and 
Sangava. They have no surnames. They speak Telugu and an 
impure and indistinct Kanarese. They are wandering beggars and 
have no fixed home. Whenever they go to a village they put up in 
the house of a Madigdr or Ming for a week or two and then go to 
another village. They say that the Madigars are their parents and 
that they have every nght to live on them. They have no cattle 
rat one or two asses to carry their goods which include one or 
two blankets, a few earthen pots, one or two vessels, and a wooden 
ladle to turn the food while cooking. They are great eaters, using 
the flesh of sheep, fowls, dead bullocks, cows, buffaloes, and pigs. 
Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and 1 esh, ‘i 
and their special holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakes. They 
are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear short 
breeches, a waistband, a shouldercloth, a black or red turban, 
and shoes; and the women a robe and bodice. They are good- 
natured, idle, and dirty. Their chief calling is begging especially 
from Madigdrs. Every Madigir family feeds them and gives them 
id. to jd. (}*4a.) in cash. They occasionally make a few coppers 
- by practisimg rope-dancing, but they will not dance unless a - 
goldsmith, a carpenter, or a blacksmith is present. Their food and . 
clothing costs them nothing as they live by begging. Their house 
goods are worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). A birth costs about 6d. (4 as.) ~ 
and a boy’s marriage about £3 (Rs. 30) including £1 12s. (Rs. 163 
fren to the girl's parents. Their family god is Venkataramana of 
Tirupati, who is represented as a man with four hands, the upp 
right hand holding the chakra or discus and the upper left the shanbha 
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or conch. Their family deity is Durgava the goddess of cholera. They 
worship no other Brahmanic gods, show no respect to Brihmans, 
and do not call them to conduct their ceremonies. They act as 
their own priests. They have no spiritaal teacher and never make 

ilgrimages. As soon asa child is born, to keep off sickness its 
sides are branded with a red-hot needle in the form of a cross, 
the child’s navel cord is cut, and the child and mother are 
bathed. On the third day a ceremony called irala is performed 
when a fowl is killed and its flesh eaten with other food, and on the 
day the mother is ready to travel. When a marriage is 
settled, a day before the marriage the images of Durgava an 
Venkataramana are worshipped and a dinner called devaratra is 
given to members of the caste, On the wedding day the bride 
and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed in hot water, and 
made to sit on a blanket spread on a raised seat. A long piece of 
thread is tied round five earthen pots and round the right wrists 
of the bride and bridegroom, grains of red rice are thrown over the 
pair, a marriage-dinner called dharinfa is given to friends and 
relations, and the ceremony is over. When a woman comes of age 
she is made to sit by hereself for four days. On the fifth day she is 
bathed, and is made to touch either a babhul tree or arwi aR 
gigantea bush and is pure. This is repeated after every monthly 
sickness. Birth and death cause no impurity. The dead are buried. 
On the fifth day after a death a fowl is killed in honour of the dead 
and its flesh is eaten by members of the deceased’sfamily. This fowl 
dinner 1s their only funeral rite. Child and widow marriage and poly- 
gamy are practised and polyandry is unknown. When a woman 
commits adultery her husband and caste people meet together, abuse 
her, lay a stone on her head, and tell her that she may go wherever 
she chooses, At the same time they allow women who have 
committed adultery to marry again in the caste. Social disputes are 
settled by men of the caste and any one disobeying their decisions 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school. They 
take to new pursuits, but are a falling class. 

Sata ‘nis, also called Chatélis, Kadris, Samagis, and Suragis! are 

a small community of lower class Hindus who mark their brows with 
a narrow yellow upright line between two broad yellow lines. In 
Maisur they are the priests of Holayis and are believed to be the 
followers of Never sd and probably they take their name either 
from Chaitanya or Satdnana properly Sandtana one of Chaitanya’s 
disciples. They neither marry nor eat with other castes. They eat 
from no one buta Brihman. Their chief god is Venkataramana. 
They ask Brahmans to perform their marriage and other ceremonies. 
They are tall, dark, and strongly made, and especially the women 
are clean and neat. They live on alms and do no work. They burn 
the dead. In Dharwar it is very unlucky to meet a Saténi. Any 
one starting on business who meets a Satdni goes home, bows 
before his guardian, sits for a time, and makes a fresh start, ~ 


" Rice's Mysore, I. 4. 


* Chaitanya was a Vaishnav religious reformer who flourished in Bengal about the — 


beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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Va'ggaya’s, devotees of the god Mailar, numbering about 700, 


are found chiefly in Ranebennur. Members of any caste including 


Brahmans can become Vaggayds. In social matters each Vaggaya 


follows the rules of his own caste. The Dhirwir Vaggayas 
differ from the Vaghias of Jejuri in Poona in almost no respect 
except that in Dhérwdar there is no class of female devotees corre- 
sponding to the Jejuri Murlis. When a man in pursuance of a vow 
wishes to become a Vaggaya he goes and tells his wish to the 
pujdri or chief worshipper of the god Maildr at Gadguddipur in 


Ravebennar. The pujdri invests him with the dress of a Vaggaya, 


takes him before the god Mailar, and gives him bhandér or turmeric 
powder. From that day the devotee is called a VAggaya, barks at 


pe le hike a dog, and begs for alms. The Vaggaya can be known 
by hi oincloth or langoti, 
and a headscarf or rumal. He ties one or two bells and pieces of 


6 dress. He wears a blanket or kimbal, a 


tiger and bear skins round his waist, and hangs from one of his 
shoulders a deerskin bag to hold bhanddér or turmeric powder. 
They give the powder to the people they meet and in return ask for 
money. They wear Sowvieaall necklaces and hold in their hands 
a brass or wooden bowl to receive alms. Brihmans who in fnl- 


filment of a vow become Viggayiis dress like other Viggayds but 


do not bark in public, and when the term of their vow is over they 
doff the Vaggaya’s dress and go home, Waggaya women wear the 
ordinary lower class Hinda robe and bodice. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. Most of them speak impure Kanarese and 
hive in flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. 
Their houses are dirty and ill-eared for, They are honest, good- 
natured, and hospitable, but dirty and idle. Their main calling 
is to bark like dogs at all who come on pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the god Mailar and to beg foralms. They sometimes go begging 
all over the district. Their condition is declining as people are 
much less open-handed than they used to be in giving them alms. 
Their food charges are small, as they live on what they get by 
begging. Their birth, marriage, coming of age, pregnancy, and 
death charges vary according to the caste to which each Vaggaya 
family belongs. The family god of the Viggayis is Mailar whose 
chief shrine is at Gudguddapur near Ranebennur. Both Brahman 
and low class Vaggayads respect Brahmans, and call them to conduct 
their religions rites, and the Lingdyat Vaggayis call Lingiyat 
priests. In rites and customs each Vaggaya follows the rules of his 
own caste. Except Brahman Vaggayds all have some special 
Vaggaya ceremonies. On the bright tenth of Ashvin or October- 
November a great festival with thousands of pilgrims is held in 
honour of the god Maildr at Gudguddipur. On these occasions the 
Vigeayds calling themselves Kudariavarus or horsemen come to 
the temple trotting, jumping, and running like horses with large 
whips in their hands. Each gives himself several smart cuts with 
his whip at each cut calling Malhiri’s name and through the 
pane of his name feeling no pain. On the same day some of the 
Vaggayés take a long iron chain, fasten one end toa post in the 
temple, and the other end round their own neck, and giving a violent 


jerk snap the chain, by the might of Malhéri. In Gudguddapur 
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five families of Holaya Vaggay4s have a round bar of solid iron 
about four feet long and one-third of an inch thick. One end of 
the bar is beaten flat till it is about an inch broad and is made very 
reg A member of the officiating family, for the families take 
the duty in turn, forces the sharp point of the bar into one of his 
calves and draws the bar through the hole. He next forces into 
the wound a round wooden about nine inches long and three 
quarters of an inch thick iad draws it through to the other side. He 
binds the wound with a little bhanddr or turmeric powder, and pierces 
his left palm near the wrist with an iron needle about a tenth of aninch 
thick anda foot long. The point of the needle is passed about two 
inches through the back of the hand. To the upper end of the needle 
across bar is fastened, and in the cross bar five upright bars are set. 
Each of the uprights is wrapped in a piece of cloth dipped in oil, 
and lighted, and the Vaggaya standing at the entrance of Malhari’s 
temple waves the five lights round the god. When the waving is 
over he falls before the god, pulls the needle from his left hand, and 
says that, through the might of Malhari, he feels no pain. These 
ceremonies are performed three times a year, on the bright tenth of 

kvin or October-November, on the dark ninth of the same month 
or about a fortnight later, and on the February-March or Magh full- 
moon. On the dark ninth of Ashvin or October- November the god 
is taken to a spot at some distance from the temple, on a brass or 
wooden horse, with lighted torches, anddrums and horns. Thousands 
follow the god throwing at him plantains, flowers, and dates, and 
Vaggayds surround him barking at the top of their voice. On all the 
three festivals hundreds of women, especially of the lower classes, 
go to the temple to fulfil their vows. ‘They bring a chanchi or many- 
roomed wallet with betelnuts, leaves, cloves, cardamoms, lime, and 
eatechu and tell the pujdri or chief worshipper that they have 
vowed to offer the bag and its contents to the god and that they 
wish to fulfill their vow. The ministrant demands from each a fee 
of 1s. (8 as.), and, after receiving the fee, takes each of them one after 
the other into the idol’s room and seats her on Malhari’s cot. The 
woman offers the bag and its contents to Malhiri, falls before him, 
and comes ont. As this vow isa breach of the Hindu rule that a 
woman must give betel to no one bat her husband strict women 
think it disgraceful and never make it, Waggayas seldom send 
their children to school, they take to no new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Depressed Classes according to the 1881 census included 
seven castes with a strength of 45,601 or 559 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are : 

Didrwdr Depressed Classes, 1551, 
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1AaNng1s8, or Scavengers, are returned as numbering about ei: 

Population, ‘our and as found in Dhadrwér, Bankapur, Hubli, and Gadag. They 
ie do not form a separate caste, and are either Musalméns or low 
‘Cus caste Hindas, They are tall swarthy and lean. They dress like 
Bhangis. Holayés, and, with regard to religion and customs, follow the 
: rules of the caste to which they belong, that is the Hindus follow 
the practices of low caste Hindus and the Musalméns of low caste 

Musalmins. 





Dhors, Dhors, or Tanners, are returned as numbering about 270, and 
as found all over the district. They speak impure K4narese, The 
names in common use among men are Deviéppa, Lakshmdppa, and 
Siddéppa ; and among women Basava, Chinava, and Nagava They 
have no surnames. Their family god is Sankleshvar whose chief 
shrine is in the Nizém’s country between Sholépur and Kalyan, 
They have three divisions, Dhors who tan skins and sew leather 
bags, Hindustani Dhors who make horses’ grain- igs, reins, 
and all other leather work for horses and bulloc s, and Budaligar 
Dhors who make budalis or dubbers that is leather vessels for oil and 
clarified butter. The members of these subdivisions neither eat 
together nor intermarry. ao are dark strong and muscularand 
are like the local Holayas or Mhars. Their expression is un leasing, 
the eyes are large, the nose high, the lips thin, and the cheek gaunt. 
They live in small tiled or flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt 
brick and mud. Their houses are very dirty and ill-cared for. Thoir 
daily food is Indian millet bread and vegetables, and on holidays they 
eat sweet cakes, flesh, and rice. The tanning Dhors eat flesh by 
stealth though they profess not. The harness and leather-jar Dhors 
eat flesh of all sorts except swine, which they avoid because it is 
said they were once Musalmins, They use intoxicating drinks. The 
men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a headscarf, and shoes ; and 
the women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the 
women ear finger and nose rings, wristlets, and armlets. Their 
main calling is tanning leather and making leather bags. They work 
from morning till evening except two hours at noon for meals and 
rest, and are helped by their women in their work. A family of five 
spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food. A house costs about 
£10 (Rs. 100) to build and their house goods are worth about £1 10s. 
(Re. 15). A birth costs about 10s, (Rs. 5), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 16s. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about £1 (Rs. 10), They are religious, respect Lingdyat priest, 
and call them to conduct their religious ceremonies. Their family 
god is Basaveshvar, and they also worship the ling but do not 
wear it hke other Lingdyats. They keep the leadin Hindu 
holidays especially Holi in April and Divdli in October-November, 
Their birth marriage and death ceremonies differ little from those 
of other Lingdyats. Girls are married either before or after they 
come ofage. Widow obey & hebben and polygamy are practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. ey are not bound together as a body. 
They do not send their children to school and on the whole are a 

, falling class. 
Holger, Holaya’s, or Mhirs, also called Jambus, numbering about 11,700, 
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are found all over the district. They have no memory of any 
former settlement and are probably one of the earliest classes in the 
district. They say that the first Holaya was named Jambu. At 
that time men were wretched and unsafe, living on an earth that 
awayed on the face of the waters. Jambu made its foundations 
sure by Bye his son alive. In reward for this sacrifice the 
earth was called Jambudvipa or Jambu’s land. The Holayds hold 
that they were the first owners of the land and that they were ousted 
by the higher castes. Holayds generally live in theoutskirts of 
towns and villages. Their home speech is Kanarese. The names 
in common use among men are Hanma, Ninga, Rudra, and Yella; 
and among women Basaya, Hanmava, Durgava, and Udchava. 
Their family goddesses are Dayamava, Durgava, Udchava, and 
Yellava, They have two divisions Holayis and Potrdjas, They 
are strong, dark, and dirty. They live im dirty ill-cared for flat- 
roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and chillies. They carry off dead 
cows, buffaloes, and bullocks from the villagers’ cattle shed, eat 
their flesh, and return the skins to the owners who sell them to 
Madigars. They are excessively fond of liquor, The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a blanket, and the women a 
robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the fect. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women 
finger rings, armlets, bracelets, and toe-rings. Those of their 
women who are Basavis or Lingtyat temple-women unlike married 
women wear rings on their great toes. ie are hardworking, 


ar and orderly, but so dirty that Holaya is a common 
Dharwar term for a oy Their main calling 1s carrying dead 


animals, making sandals, and labouring, especially at harvest time. 
A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs.8) amonth on food. A house 
costs about £3 (Rs. 30) to build. A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £3 (Rs. 30), a girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Rs, 5). Most of them neither 
worship Brihmanic gods nor call Brahmans to conduct their 
marriages. They keep the Hindu holidays of Holihwnvi and Ugads 
in March-April, Négpanchami in July-August, Dasara in October- 
November, and Divdli in November. They make pilgrimages to the 
shrine of Yellammain Belgaum. ‘Their spiritual teacher or guru 
is a manof their own caste named Balbasippa who lives in Bellari. 
They are great believers in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
When a child is born its navel-cord is cut and buried in the front 
yard of the house. A stone is laid over it and the mother and child 
are bathed upon the stone, On the fifth day Indian millet is cooked 
into thick gruel, a small stone is kept in the lying-in room, and 
round the stone five lumps of Indian millet gruel are set on a 
piece of cloth which has been dipped in turmeric powder and water. 
The five lumps of porridge and alittle coarse sugar are served in five 
dishes, and five women whose first husbands are alive are asked to 
eat the food. On the ninth day five sorts of grain, Indian millet, 
fogari Cajanus indicus, hesru Phaseolus mungo, wheat, and madkt 
Phaseolus aconotifolius are boiled together and seasoned in a little 
oil, and five women whose first husbands are alive are called and fed 
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with Indian millet gruel and coarse sugar. The women lay the child 
in a cradle and sing. On the twenty-ninth day the child is taken to 


thetemple of their goddess Udchava and is laid before the idol. The 
pujdri or ministrant cuts a betel leafinthe shape of a pair of scissors, 
and with them goes through the form of cutting the child’s hair 
whether it is a boy or agirl. ‘They ask the ministrant to find from 


the goddess what name should be given to the child. The ministrant: 
consults the goddess and sits quiet for a while. He then suddenly 
utters a name and that name is given to the child. Flowers, turmeric, 
and redpowder are laid before the goddess and all go home. Next. 
day or on some fature day the hair on the child’s head is cut and no 
further ceremony is performed till marriage. When a marria: ik 


settled, the bride is given a dowry of £2 (Rs. 20) and sugar and ~ 


betel are handed among her friends and relations. On the wedding 


day the bride’s party go to the bridegroom's. If the bride ae age 


she goes walking; if she is not of age sheis taken ona balloc 
they draw near the boundary of the bridegroom's village his party go 


and meet them with two ere one with lighted lamps and the other | 
Both plates are waved round the bride and - 


with burning incense. | nd 
her party. The bride’s party also wave lamps and incense round the 
bridegroom’s party and they come together to the bridegroom’s. The 
bride and Sedation are seated in the marriage shed on a blanket, 
a Chelvadi or Lingiyat emblem-bearer repeats marriage-verses, 
throws red rice on the bride and bridegroom, and ties the lucky thread 
round the bride’s neck. A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the ceremony is over. When a girl comes of age she is made to 
sit by herself for three days and is fed on boiled rice mixed with cocoa. 
kernel scraping and coarse sogar. On the fourth da she is taken to 
a babhul tree and made to touch it with her right hand: . She then 
comes home, bathes, and is purified. When a married person dies 
the body is carried sitting in a strong cloth to the burial ground 
and placed in the grave. When it is seated in the grave the 
Chelvadi or Lingdyat emblem-bearer washes its face, rnbs it with 
white ashes, pols a small piece of gold worth lhd. (1 a.) into its 
mouth, and fills the pit with earth. The body of a Basavi or female 
devotee is buried with the same rites as the body of a married woman. 
The unmarried dead are taken to the grave in a lying not ina 
sitting posture and buried without washin g the face, applying white 
ashes, or putting a piece of gold inthe mouth. After a birth or a 
death the family are impure for eleven days. When a Holaya 
has one or more sons, besides daughters, he gives his daughters in 
marriage to proper bridegrooms. When he has no sons he makes 
one of his danghters a Basavi and keeps her in his honse to look after 
him. To make a Holaya girl a Basavi, on a lucky day the girl is 
taken to the temple of the goddess Udchava with flowers, cocoanuts, 
and betelnuts and leaves, The pujdri or ministrant of the goddess 
hee the idol, ties a lucky thread of gold and glass beads round 
the girl’s neck, rubs her brow with white cowdung ashes, and tells 
her that she has been made a Basavi and from that day is free to act 
thecourtezan. From that day she maintains her parents and attends 
on the idol on oe days and drives off the flies from the idol with 
a fan, After the death of her parents she inherits their property, 
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and her daughters are given in marriage into good families. The 
Holayas are bound hy leg as a body. Their social disputes are 
settled by their headman, the Chelvddi, and some leadmg men 
of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decision is driven 
eut. Caste authority is steady among them. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 

Porrisis or Buffalo Kings, are a class of Holayas. The 
story of the origin of their name is that their ancestor, in the 
disguise of a Brihman, became the husband of Dayamava an 
incarnation of the great goddess Lakshmi. They lived together for 
several years and had children, At Dayamava’s request the Holaya 
brought his mother to their house. As they were anne ee of 
Dayamava’s sweetmeats the mother said to the son, How like this is 
toa roasted buffalo tongue. Dayamava finding how she had been 
deceivedand degraded, burnt herhouse, slew herchildren,and pursuing 
her husband who had taken the form of a buffalo killed him, Tho 
descendants of the husband are called Potréjis that is Buffalo 
Kings, They are asmall body and are found in only afew villages, 
On Dayamava’s fairs which last for eight days the Potrajds are sent 
for. On one of the eight days, several male buffaloes representing the 
Holaya who mariad Dayanars and a number of sheep representing 
his children are slanghtered before the deity. ‘The officiating Potriija 
tears open the throat of a lamb with his teeth, and drinks its blood. 
On the last day of the fair, in a state of stark nakedness, he carries 
cooked rice on his head all round the village, throwing away a little, 
and slaughtering a sheep at each of its corners. On his return he 
receives a large share of the slaughtered buffaloes and sheep.’ In 
other respects Potrajds do not differ from Holayas. 

Kotega‘rs are returned as numbering about 1162, and as found 
in Dharwar, Bankaépur, Héngal, Karajgi, and Rénebennur. The 

nerally live in the outskirts of towns or villages. They peak 
impure Kanarese, The names In common use among men are 
Chanjivapps, Hanméppa, and Ninga; and among women Nili and 
Santangi. They have no surnames and no divisions. They are like 
Holayas, dark strong and muscular. They live in emall dirty and 
ill-cared for straw huts. Theirdaily food is Indian millet bread, Indian 
millet grucl, anda few of the poorest vegetables, and even these 
they get by begging. They eat all animal food and drink all 
intoxicating liquors. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and a blanket. The women wear a robe without passing 
the skirt between the legs. They are idle dirty and quarrelsome. 
Their main calling is begging, and they occasionally work for hire. 
As a caste they rank with Holayas and Médigérs. As they live by 
begging their food costs them almost nothing. They have no 
spare dress. A birth costs them about 1}d. (Ia.), marriage about 
£2 (Rs. 20), and agirl’s coming of age, a pregnancy, and a death 
nothing. They have no family gods and no priests. They do not 
respect Bréhmans, Lingéyats, or other priests, and do not call 
a 


1A detailed account of those village rites is given in Appendix A. 
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them to conduct their marriages. They act as their own priests 
during their ceremonies. They have no spiritual teacher and no 
holidays. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
When afflicted with any disease or misfortane they go to “a 
Lingdyat priest in the village of Kutnasanahalli in Hangal and ask 
his advice. He gives them an enchanted lemon to eat and some 
ashes to rub over their body, and the Kotegdrs believe that eatin 
the lemon and rubbing the ashes remove their sickness am 
other misfortunes. In their marriages the bride and bridegroom 
are seated on a blanket spread on a raised seat. The caste people 
meet and call in a loud voice Dhari yeritu may that is The pers 
has taken place. A few grains of yellow rice are thrown over 
bride and bridegroom, a caste dinner is given, and the ceremon 
is over. The dead are buried and no funeral ceremonies are 
observed. They are bound together as a body, and their social 
disputes are settled by men of their caste. Caste authority is said 
to be growing weaker. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursnits, and on the whole are a falling class. 
Ma'digars or Ma’ngs are returned as numbering about 27,500 
and as found all over the district. They do all the leather work 
required for field purposes, and, in return, are allowed to take 
away all cattle that may die in husbandmen’s houses and receive 
gifts of grain during harvest time, They generally live on the 
outskirts of villages and towns. Their home speech is Kanarese, 
The names is common use among men are Durgippa, FakirAppa, 
Hannuippa, and Yella; and among women Dayamava, Durgava, 
Lingava, and Yellava. They have no surnames, and are 
known by the names of the towns and villages in which they 
live. They have two divisions Madigiirs and Asidarus, They are 
strong, dark, and ugly. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed 
houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt brick. They are great 
eaters but bad cooks, They eat the flesh even of dead cattle, 
and are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. The men dress in 
« loin and shouldercloth, a coat, headscarf, and a blanket; and the 
women in a robe and a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe 
between their feet. They use local hand-woven cloth, The men 
wear ear and finger rings and waistchains, and the women ear and 
nose rings and silver armlets. They are hardworking, but. dirty, 
dishonest, quarrelsome, and ill-behaved. Their main calling is 
working inleather, They work from morning till evening except two 
hours for meals and a midday rest. The articles they make are 
always in good demand, but their intemperance and the large 
sums they spend on marriage and other ceremonies keep most of 
them in debt. A family of five spends about 12s, (Rs. 6) a 
month on food. A house costs them about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) to 
build, and the value of their house goods is about £1 (Rs. 10). A 
marriage costs them abont £6 (Rs. 60), and a death about 6s. 
(Rs. 3). They are religions. Their family gods are Mailar and 
Hanmant, and their family goddesses are Dayamava, Dargava, and 
Yellava. Their chief hoildays are Holihunvi and Ugadi in March- 
April, Ndgpanchami in Angust-September, Dasara in October- 
November, and Divdli in November. They have no guru or 
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‘spiritual teacher. They profess not to believe in sorcer 
witchcraft, or soothsaying, On the fifth day after a birth, 
a feast is given to friends and relations, and on the seventh day 
the child is named and cradled. No other ceremony is performed 
till marriage. When a marriage is settled they ask the village 
astrologer to find out a Incky day, and give him a small present, 





for his trouble. On the lucky day the bride and bridegroom 


are seated on a low wooden stool, a thread is passed five times 
round them, they are rubbed with oil and turmeric and are bathed. 
The ends of their robes are tied together, they are seated on rice 
spread on a raised seat, a piece of cloth is held between them, and 
grains of red rice are thrown over them. A large dish filled with 
‘ood and sweet eatables is brought, and the bride and bridegroom 
and five other women whose first husbands are alive are made to 
sit mear the dish and eat together out of it, The bride and bride- 
groom are taken on horsel to the temple of their family 
dess, where they worship the goddess and return home. Next 
lay a feast is given to men of the caste and the ceremony is over. 
The dead are either burnt or buried, and on the fourth day after 
death a sheep is killed, its flesh is offered to the spirit of the 
dead, and a feast is given to men of thecaste, Social disputes are 
settled by a majority of caste people, and any one who disobeys the 
decision is driven out. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class, 

AsApanus area class of Médigérs who are set apart to dance before 














and abuse the goddess Dayamava during her fair. When they dance, 


both men and women wear long, curiously worked, and dirty gowns. 
The women dance and the men hang large drums round their necks, 
beat them and make a horrible noise. One of them called Ranigin 
is supposed to represent the brother of the Holaya who married 
Dayamava under false pretences and was killed by her. This man 
stands before the idol, beats his head and chest and shows all signs of 
grief, and curses and loads the goddess with the vilest abuse. A 
very few families of this class live scattered over different villages. 
They are called to the different fairs of Dayamava and Durgava, and 
are paid for their labour, They eat but do not marry with other 
Madigars. 

Mochiga'rs, or Shoemakers, are returned as nu mbering about 220 
and as found in Dhérwidr and Gadag. They make new shoes for 
Brahmans, Lingfyats, and Musalmains. hey do not make sandals, 
or sit by the road-side and mend shoes, which they say is the work 
of a Samigir the Kanarese term corresponding to the Marathi 
Chimbhar. They do not make ropes or other leather articles used 
in field work. The names in common use amon g¢ men are Gangappa, 
Gireppa, Nimbiina, Saokappa, and Yellappa; and among women 
Ningava, Nilava, Nigava, debate: and Yellava. They have neither 
surnames, divisions, nor family stocks. A Mochigér may be 
known by his dirty clothes and oily face. The womon are still 
more dirty and ugly. In size, shape, and strength Mochigirs are 
like Madigiirs or Samagdrs. They_are black-skinned and their 
expression is dreamy, They speak an incorrect and indistinct 
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Kanarese. They are dirty in their habits, idle, and quarrelsome. 
Most live in dirty, untidy, flat-roofed houses. They keep cows 
sheep buffaloes and other domestic animals. They are great eaters 
but not good cooks. Besides grain they eat animal food especiall, 
on holidays. They eat the flesh of hare, deer, and sheep whicl 
have been killed by the Musalmin Mulla. They never eat beef, 
rk, or the flesh of animals which have died'a natural death. 
They are extremely fond of sate drinks. The men wear 
alom and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf ; and the women 
a robe and bodice. Their holiday dress does not differ from their 
every-day dress either in form or material, and they have no 
store of clothes either for daily use or for special occasions. 
The men wear a lock of hair on the crown of their head. 
The women either tie the hair in knots or wear it in braids, ‘The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings and silver waistchains. 
The women wear silver armlets, waisabiantn and earrings, and a 
gold nose-pin called mugtt. Their main calling is to sew new shoes 
and weave coarse cloth. Their women help in their work. Their 
craft is flourishing as both their shoes and their cloth are in great 
demand, In spite of this they are in debt. Their caste position is 
low, though they hold themselves higher than Holayas, Ban igrirs 
and Midigirs, and do not eat from their hands, ney eat from 
the hands of Brihmans, Lingidyats, Mardthas, Jains, and other 
high classes but not from any low class Hindus, Musalmans, or 
Christians, Almost all classes hold aloof from Mochigérs. Except 
at harvest time when they take to field work the Mochigiirs 
work at shoe-making and weaving, They keep the lar Hindu 
holidays. <A family of five spends 14s, to 16s. (Rs. 7-8) a month 
on food and £1 10s. (Rs. 15) ayearon dress. A birth costs about Sg, 
(Rs. 4), a marriage about £10(Ks.100),a girl’s coming of age about 44, 
Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 12s. (Ra.6), and a death about 8s. (Rs.4). 
heir chief house god is Basavana, They respect Brihmans and 
call them to their marriages, but have no family priests, They 
make pilgrimages to the shrines of Méhimélesha near Baddmi in 
South Bijapur and of Gonepa at Homigi on the frontier of the Madras 
Presidency. Their spiritual teacher is a Lingiyat priest, to whom 
they show great respect when he visits their villages. The teacherin 
return blesses them and prays for their welfare. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft,and soothsaying. Their special ceremonies are 
putting a new-born child into the cradle, marrage, a girl’s coming 
of age, pregnancy, and death. On the thirteenth day after a birth 
a few friends are called and the child is laid in the cradle and 
named, and friends and relations are feasted. The impurity caused 
by a birth or a death lasts thirteen days. Brihmans are called 
to their marriages, repeat verses, and throw red rice on the bride 
and bridegroom, and in return are paid 2s. to 10s, (Rs.1-5). ‘The 
other ceremonies of rubbing the bride and bridegroom with turmeric, 
tying on the marriage coronet or ishing and the chaplet of flowers, 
and giving feasts are the same as among other low classes. When a 
girl comes of age she is made to sit by herself for four days. On 
the fourth day she is anointed and bathed and on the same day or 
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on some future day she is sent to live with her hushand. They 
bury their dead and give the usual funeral feasts to friends and 
relations, Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. They divorce their wives for adultery 
and divorced women remarry. The Mochigérs have their own 
barbers, as ordinary barbers will not shave them, They are bound 
iogether by a strong caste feeling, minor disputes are settled by 
caste al and more serious questions are referred to the 
Tangéyat teacher Sidayanavara who lives at Sirsangi near Ramdaurg. 
If his decision is not obeyed the teacher puts the offender out of 
caste by issuing an order to the caste people to hold aloof 
from him. If the teacher is paid a small sum as a fine he dro 
cowdung ashes and holy water into the offender’s mouth and allows 
him to come back. Caste authority is strong and steady among 
them. They do not send their children to school, and take to no 
new pursuits ; still they are a rising class. 

Samaga's or Cha‘mbhars, are returned as numbering about 
#500 and as found scattered all over the district. They generally 
live on the outskirts of towns and villages. The names in common 
useamong men are Devana, Dhankara, Dydmana, and Fakirdppa ; 
and among women Bilava, Ndgava, Rénava, Shankarava, and 
Yellava. Their only surnames are place names. The names 
of their gods are Hanuman, Virabhadra, and Basavdna. They have 
neither divisions nor family stocks. They speak impure Kénarese, 
Samagdra are dirty, ugly, and hike Holayas and Madigéra. They 
are quarrelsome, drunken, and untruthful. Their main calling 
is to make shoes and sandals and to mend old shoes. They tan the 
skin of sheep, but not of cows or of buffaloes, They earn about 6d. 
(+ as.) a day. Their craft is steady. They are perhaps the lowest 
of local Hindus still they do not eat from the hands of Jingars, 
barbers, Holayas, or Kotegars. Their busy seasons are Foli- 
hunvt in March-April, Nagpanchami in August-September, and 
Dasara in October-November. During the rainy season they have 
little todo. They keep the leading Hindu holidays A family of 
five spend about 16s. (Rs. 8) amonth on food and £1 (Rs. 10) a year 
on clothes, A house costs about £5 (Rs. 50) to build and 1s. (8 as.) 
a month to rent. A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a girl’s marriage 
about ie (Rs. 20), and a for £23 8s. (Rs. 24), on account of the 

irl’s dowry, a girl’s coming of age, and a pregnancy about 6s. 
(Rs. 3) sink and a death about 8s. (Re. we They - religious 
and respect both Brahmans and Lingdyats. They call Br&éhmans 
to conduct their marriages, and Lingayats to conduct their funerals. 
They worship both Brahman and Lingdyat gods and keep the 
leading Hindu holidays, They make pilgrimages to the shrine 
of Yellamma, who is represented as a woman sitting on a raised 
seat with weapons in her hands. They have few ceremonies except 
at marriages and deaths. Child and widow marriage, polygamy, 
and divorce are allowed, but not polyandry. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. ‘Social disputes are settled 
by men of the caste. They do not send their boys or girls to 
school, take to no new pursuits, .and are a steady class. 
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According" to the 1881 census Dhérwiir Musalma‘ns nombered 
100,600 or 11-39 per cent of the population. They include thirty-four 
classes of whom nine intermarry and are separate in little more than 
name and twenty-five are separate marrying among themselves only. 
The nine classes who intermarry belong to two groups, four general 
classes Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Pathiins, and five local classes 
Attdrs perfumers, Bedars servants, Bangarharis bracelet-makers, 
Kalsigars tinsmiths, and Manydrs dealers in hardware. Of the 
twenty-five separate communities who marry among themselves, 
seven are of outside and eighteen are of local origm. The 
seven of outside origin are Bohords and Mehmans from Gujarat, 
Mukeris and Souddégars from Maisor, and Iabbeys from the 
Malabér coast all traders, Gao Kasihe beef butchers from Maisur, 
and K.kars labourers and pony-keepers from Afghanistan. Of the 
eighteen separate communities of local origin, two, Baéghdns 
fruiterers and Tambolis betel leaf sellers, are tradesmen ; two, 
Kanjars and Pendhirds, are dealers in animals and labourers ; 
seven, Gaundis stone-masons and bricklayers, Ld Kasihs mutton 
butchers, Momins weavers, Patvegars silk tassel-twisters, Pinjdrdés 
cotton cleaners, Rangrez dyers, and Saikalgars armourers, are 
craftsmen ; five, Bhatydéras cooks, Dhobis washermen, Hajéma 
barbers, Halalkhors scavengers, and Pakhdlis watermen, are 
servants; and two, Kasbans dancing girls and prostitutes, and 
Taschis kettle-drammers, are musicians. 

Of the four general classes, Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and 
Pathdns, the Moghals are a very small body. Each of the other three 
includes large numbers ane | in all parts of the district, They 
are chiefly local Hindus, the descendants of converts, who, on 
embracing Islim, took the title of the Syed, Shaikh, or Pathan, 
under whom they were converted. At the same time almost all 

laim, and probably most of them claim with right, some strain of 
foreign or Upper Indian blood. So far as they can be traced the 
foreign elements seem to be the same as those noted in the Statistica, 
Account of Belgaum, Arab traders and merchants who sought 
einpicyment at the courts of Hindu rulers; Turks and other Upper 
Indians who conquered the Deccan at the close of the thirteenth 
century; Abyssinian, Arab, Persian, Afghan and Turk settlers 
during the su remacy of the Bahmani 1347-1490, Bijépur 
1489-1686, and Moghal 1686-1723 rulers, and finally, and, to a 
oe extent than in Belgaum, a foreign element from the court 
of Haidar Ali and Tipu of Maisur 1760-1800. As in Belgaum 
and other parts of the Rombay-Karnitak the conversions from 
Hinduism are almost all ascribed either to Aurangzeb (1686-1 707) 
or to Haidar and Tipu of Maisur (1760-1800). “The well known 
zeal of these rulers for the spread of Islam seems in many instances 
to have gained for them a credit which belongs to early Arab 
missionaries if not to the Bahmanis (1347-1490) or to the | ijdpur 
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kings (1489-1686)... Except a few villagers and craftsmen who talk 
Kanarese at home, the home speech of the members of the four 
neral classes is Hindustani, with a large mixture of Kanarese and 
lardthi. Of the special communities the Mehmans and Bohorss from 
Gujarat speak Cutchi and Gujarati, and the Labbeys of the Malabar 
coast Malayalam. The Geabans of the main body of Musalmans, 
and to some extent of the separate communities of foreign origin, 
have more marked features than the local Hindus. The men are 
larger-boned and sharper-featured, fairer, and with lighter eyes; the 
women show fewer traces of foreign blood and in many cases can 
hardly be known from Hindus. Musalmiins of all classes take two 
meals a day, breakfasting about ten in the morning on mullet or 
wheat ae, pulse and vegetables, and some of the rch on mutton ; 
and suppimg about eight in the evening on rice, millet bread, and 
pulse or vegetables, Some rich townspeople and most village 

usbandmen take three meals, the rich taking a breakfast at seven 
of wheat bread, eggs, milk, and tea; a midday dinner of rice or 
wheat bread and mutton with vegetables; and a supper at eight at 
night of rice or bread and pulse or mutton-corry. Husbandmen 
take a cold breakfast about seven, a midday meal in the fields, and 
a supper on reaching home in the evening. All of the meals are of 
millet bread and pulse with a good allowance of chillies and 
tamarind. Among the rich the chief dish at public dinners is 
biryani adish of rice and mutton | with clarified butter 
and saffron, and jirda a sweet dish iE, sugar, almonds, clarified 
butter, and saffron, and rdtta a dish of cu mustard, and salt, 
These dinners cost £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50) for every hundred guests. 
Among the poor public dinners consist of puldo a dish of nce and 
clarified butter, and dalcha a curry of pulse and mutton, and cost 
£2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) for every hundred guests. The richer 
families eat mutton daily and most manage to get either mutton 
or beef on special occasions and on the Ramzan and Bakar Id 
festivals. All like mutton better than beef, and many local 
communities will on no account touch beef. Buffalo meat 
is eschewed by all. Fowls and eggs though not eaten daily are 
used by the rich once or twice a month; and by the poor on 
special occasions whenever they can afford them. Fish though 
scarce is used by almost all Musalmans without objection. The 
staple food of all classes is grain and pulse, Among the rich and 
well-to-do, perhaps about twenty per cent of the whole, the grain m 
ordinary use is rice, wheat, millet, and pulse ; and among the poor 
millet and pulse. The monthly food charges of a rich Musalmén 
family of five vary from £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), of a middle class 
family from £1 to £1 10s. (Rs.10-15), and of a poor family from 
Ss. to 14s. (Rs. 4-7). Water is the usual drink, but some rch 
and well-to-do families, since the establishment of British rule, have 
‘ntroduced the use of tea and coffee. In spite of the religious rule 
against its use intoxicating liquor is largely drunk. On account 
of their cost imported wines and spirits are little used ; the two chief 
drinks are local, fddi or sind the fermented juice of the date, and either 
mahwra Bassia latifolia, or date spirits. Most craftsmen and many 
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members of the main body of Musalméns are mn 
of liquor. Of other stimulants and nareotics to 
almost all, snuff is used by some of the old and 
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are given by the husband at marriage and generally last daring 
the whole of the woman’s life. A rich woman’s ceremonial dress 
is worth £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300), and a middle class or poor 
woman’s £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80). The yearly cost of dress to a 
rich woman is £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15), and to a middle class 
or poor woman 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). Except in better class 
families for a year or two after marriage when they wear 
embroidered cloth slippers, Musalman women never wear shoes. The 
Musalmén men seldom wear ornaments. ‘The chief exceptions are 
some ofthe lower classes such as Kasdbs butchers, Bagbans fruiterers 
and Tambolis betel leaf sellers, who, when they can afford it, are fond 
of wearing a large gold ring in the right ear and a silver chain or 
toda fifty to a hundred folds in weight on the right foot. Almost all 
Musalman women begin married life with a good store of ornaments. 
Their ee give them at least one nose ring, a set of gold earrings 
and silver finger rings, and their husbands invest in ornaments for 
the bride as much money as the dowry which is generally £12 14s. 
(Rs.127).° At least among the poorer classes a woman seldom keeps 
her full stock of jewels. Most of them generally disappear by degrees 
in meeting special expenses and in helping the family through times 
of scarcity of food or of employment. hly a rich woman's 
ornaments vary in value from £30 to £100 (Rs. 300-1000), and a 
middle class or poor woman’s from £2 to £20 (Rs. 20-200). 
Among Musalmans some are Jégirdars or land proprietors and 
some are traders, and a good many are craftsmen. The bulk are 
soldiers, constables, messengers, and labourers. In villages the 
_ greater number are husbandmen and the rest are craftsmen. Among 
theregular classes,especially among town traders, soldiers, constables, 
and messengers, the women add nothing to the family income. In 
many of the niet communities and among husbandmen, weavers, 
and some other craftsmen and petty shopkeepers, the women’s 
earnings are little less than the men’s earning. Except traders, 
weavers, and some other classes of craftsmen, the bulk of the towns- 
men are idle and fond of drink and good living. The Pendhiras 
and Kikars are generally hot-tempered and dishonest, but the rest 
of the townsmen are mild, hospitable, and honest. The villagers 
especially the husbandmen are hardworking and thrifty. A few 
proprietors, the traders, and some weavers and husbandmen are 
prosperous, but as a class the Musalmans are badly off. They 
_ suffered severely in the 1876-77 famine not only from the very high 
prices of produce, but because the demand for the articles they 
supplied ceased. Many families had to sell the bulk of their property 
and others incurred debt which they have not yet been able to pay. 
A few Dharwar, Hubli, and Siivanur Musalman houses, chiefly 
belonging to proprietors traders and weavers, have stone and 
cement walls one or two storeys high and with tiled roofs surrounding 
a court-yard. Some of these houses, especially those belonging to 
Bohords, Mehmans, and a few landlords, have several rooms 
furnished in European style, and have a good store of Chinaware 
and of brass and copper vessels. The bulk of the town Musalmin 
houses are one storey high and have tiled roofs. Many of them 
have a front or back enclosure surrounded by a stone wall four or 
» OS—2y 
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five feet hich. Some of the better class houses have walls of cut- 
stone tna and a framework of good timber. But of 
most the walls are of rough stone and clay smeared with a wash 
of cowdung, and timber is scantily used except for the roofs. In 
most cases the furniture is scanty. Tables chairs and otber 
European articles are found only in some of the rich houses im 
Dhérwér and Sévanur, In most houses the furniture includes only 
a few low stools, a cot or two, some quilts or blankets, mats, an 
cooking and drinking vessels of copper and brass which are much 
admired as house ornaments. A town house of the better class 
costs £200 to £500 (Rs. 2000-5000) to build, and 10s, to 16s. 
(Rs. 5-8) a month to rent ; a house of the middle class costs £10 to 
£30 (Rs.100-800) to build, and 1s.to 3s. (Rs. 4-14) a month to rent. 
Barbers, washermen, watermen, and sweepers work for several families 
and are paid by the year. Bach of the families, for their share of hig 
services, pays a waterman 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8), a barber 4s. to Ss. 
(Rs. 2-4), a washerman 10s.to £1(Rs. 4-10), and a sweeper 2s. toSe, 
(Rs.1-4). Besides their cash wages these servant classes receive 
from their employers occasional gifts of old clothes and grain,and food 
on religious festivals, and on marriage and other ceremonies. Town 
Musalmins except a few landlords seldom keep honse servants ; 
and few houses are neat or clean except those of Bohoris, Mehmana, 
and some landlords. Village houses differ little from the poorer 
class of town houses. They have generally three or four rooms 
with a court-yard either behind or in front, in which, or in the front 
room which is always the biggest, are tied bullocks, cows, and 
buffaloes, The middle room or rooms are for sleeping, and the 
back room for cooking. These houses haye little furniture, a few 
mats, a cot or two with quilts and country blankets, a few brass 
and copper vessels, and laes supply of earthenware dishes, A 
village house costs £5 to £20 (Rs.50-200) to build. Houses 
are almost never let on rent. The furniture in a well-to-do 
husbandman’s house varies in value from £5 to £10 (Rs, 50-100) 
Like Hindus many of the lower craftsmen and hosbandmen are fond 
of brass vessels, but most Musalmdns use copper. In every-day ~ 
cooking, to save the copper vessels, women generally use earthenware 
dishes, as, during the 1876-77 famine, most families were forced to 
wn or to sell their metal vessels. Their religion binds almost all 
ranches of Musalmsns into one community. They worship at the 
same mosques, keep the same holidays, perform the same ceremonies, 
and respect and employ the same kizi. The only exceptions are the 
Laid Kasdbs or mutton butchers, the Bigbans or froiterers,the Pinjaras 
or cotton cleaners, the Pendharis or labourers and servants, and the 
Dhobis or washermen who have such strong Hindu leanings that 
they do not associate with other Musalmins, almost never go to 
mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship 
and offer vows to Hindu gods. Of the regular Musalmins about 
thirty per cent teach their children to read the Kuriin, all of them 
are careful to circumcise their boys, to perform the bismilldA that is in 
Alléh’s name or initiation, and to have their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies conducted by the kdézi or his deputy the mulla, 
Though as a rule they do not attend the mosque for daily prayers, 
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almost all are careful to be present at the special services on the 
Ramzdn and Bakar Id festivals, and are careful to give alms and 
pay the Kazi hia dues. Their religious officers are the kazi or judge 
now the registrar, the klatib or preacher, the mulla or priest, and 
the maulvi or law doctor. In former times the Adzi was civil and 
criminal judge in addition to his duties as marriage registrar ; 
now he is a registrar of marriages. The office is always hereditary. 
The Khatib or preacher stands next to the kasi. This office is 
either hereditary or elective. The khatib’s sole duty 1s to lead the 
Ramzin and Bakar Id services either in the mosque or in the 
praying place or idgdh, of which most large towns have one built 
outside the city walls. The Dhérwérand Savanar khatibs hold lands 
granted by Bijapur kings and Moghal emperors. They also get 
presents of clothes and shawls worth £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30) se 
reading khutbas or sermons. The mulla or priest who is generally the 
naib or deputy kasi seers! chosen by the Adzi from a poor and 
sometimes is a strange family, and appointed to certain villages. 
His duties are to kere the marriage register, and to kill goats 
sheep and fowls for the village Musalméns and Hindus. In 

oosing a mulla the kazi generally locks to his honesty and 
trustiness, rather than to his learning or ability. Some mullas 
are so ignorant that they do not know even the correct form of 
Arabic words used in cutting an animal’s throat. If the people 
complain the hist asks the mulla to send him his knife during the 
Bakar Id. He blesses the knife and anything it cuts for a year 
is considered pure.’ Some villagers grant the mulla a small plot 
of land in addition to their dues In corn or eash, As their income 
does not exceed 8s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5) a month, and as Dharwar and 
Belgaum Musalmans are extremely lax in the matter of liquor- 
drinking, some mullds serve in liquor shops even in their own 
village, Maulvis or law doctors, of whom there are very few, hold 
a high position in the Musalman community, sometimes ranking 
above the kisi, They earn their living by teaching Musalmap 
boys, and by giving their opinion or fatwéh on points of Musalmil 
law for which they are paid 2s. to 5s, (Rs. 1-24). In the absence 
of the preacher or khatih the maulei sometimes acts for him and 
receives his fees. He also, if he ia asked, preaches on receiving 4s. 
to 10s. (Rs. 2-5). Though learned and dworking maulvis are 
generally badly off. They lead frugal and religions lives. Pirzidds 
or the sons of saints as spiritual guides hold a high position in the 
Musalmién community. They claim descent from saints who in 
olden times came from Arabia a3 missionaries. Most of these old 
saints worked and many still work muracles and answer prayers. 
Their descendants share in the reverence which is paid to their 
ancestors. Many of the lower classes of Musalmans in the belief 
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1 To make a lawful animal pure or hald! the sacrificer should give the animal water 
todrink and pluck some hair, or if it ia a bird some feathers, out of ite throat. He 
should take a sharp knife, pass 1) across the animals throat, saying, I kill by the 
truth, pass it a second time, saying, that Allih is great, and pass it third time, 
saying, there isno God but Allah. The knife should be sharp enough to cut the 
throat clean ; care must be taken that it is not sharp enough to cut off the head, 
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that it will cleanse them from their sins become disciples or 
murids of these pirzddds or saints’ sons. When a man becomes his 
disciple the saint's son generally gives him a diploma containing 


the pedigree of his family from the ss saint downwards, 
e 


This diploma is sometimes laid in the disciple’s coffin in the belief 
that the names of the saints save the dead from the torturings of 
the grave angels Munkir and Nakir. When a man adopts a pirzada 
as his teacher he has to pay the teacher a fee varying from 4s, to £1 
(Rs. 2-10) according to the | 

to at least twenty of the teacher’s friends and relations at a cost 
of 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). Rich disciples sometimes give a suit of 
clothes at a cost of £2 to £4 (Rs. 20 -40). Every year or once every 
two or three years the pirs or spiritual guides make a journey to 
collect their dues from the murids or disciples. When a teacher 


comes to his village the disciple has to make him a gift or nazaranah 


varying from 2s, to 10s. (Rs.1-5). He is also feasted so long as 
he remains at the disciple’s village. Though proud of their positior 
and marrying as much as possible among t emselves, their fondness 
for pleasure and good living have reduce many saints’ sons’ families 
to com ive poverty. Still, in obedience to the saying that his high 
birth places a gr ds actions above criticism, Musalmins general 
treat the pirzddas or saints’ sons with great respect. 

Like the Musalmans of the Deccan and-other parts of the Bombay- 
Karndtak, Dhérw4r Musalméns, though they keep the Bakar Id 
feasts and fast from sunrise to sunset during the thirty days of 
flamzan, hold the Muharram as their chief holy season. For ten 
days they worship and offer yows at the biers called Hassan’s and 
Huseain’s tdzids or fibuts, and the holy hands or panjéhs with the 
same feelings as a Hindu worships his gods, All Hindus except 
Bréhmans join Musalméns in this worship of Hassan’s shrine. 
During the ten Muharram days Lingdyats, Panchils, and most land- 
holding and craft-practising Hindns, who generally hold aloof from 

jem, eat Musalman food, offer vows to the shrines, become fakirs 
Boies: begging ministrants of the shrines, dress or paint 

themselves as tigers, monkeys and bears, and disguise themselves as 
women and dance or perform in front of the shrine. As the Hindus 
share in the Muharram bier worship, 80 many Musalmiins especially 
the women of the lower classes share in Hindu festivals and worshi 
the Hindu goddesses Yellamma and Satvéi. The goddess Satyéi 
or Mother Sixth, who sends or who keeps away child diseases, is 
worshipped by some Musalmén women on the sixth day after a birth 
at what is known as the chhati or the sixth day ceremony. On that 
night, in the plate where the child was born, the ground is smeared 
with cowdung, upon which seven wheat flour lamps are lighted and 
several copper dishes of cooked vegetables and the heart and diver 
of a sheep or goat and several kinds of fruits are arranged, The 
child for a short time is laid on a mat to gaze at the lamp and the 
cooked dishes, Kinswomen and friends are called and spend the 
night in singing, and, in the early morning, the nurse takes away the 
dishes containing the cooked food which has been laid near the child 
for the night. Most. of the women of the general classes have a 
sufficient reverence for the cow to make them abstain from the use 
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of beef. Many of the lower classes of men and women believe in 
witchcraft and ghosts. 

In cases of sickness they generally apply to some Musalmén or 
Hindn sorcerer, who tells them that they are either under the inffu- 
ence of an evil spirit or are suffering from some charm which an 
enemy is working against them and that if they fail to take speed 
measures to overcome the spell, the effect will be fatal. The sick 
person if poor gives 4s. to 8s. (Rs.2-4) and if rich 10%. to £1 
(Rs. 5-10) to pay for the sadka or offerings to be made to the 
spirits. Next day the exorcist comes to the house of the sick 
bringing the offerings, lemons, eggs, and a fow! or a goat, and some 
cocoanuts rice and pulse. He arranges these on the floor of the honse, 
and for half an hour repeats charms and burns incense. He then carries 
enero offermpsand generallyeatsthem. Whenthisexorcising, which 
is often accompanied by some drug, is successful, thepatient generally 
makes the sorcerer a present. Some Musalmians on undertaking a 
journey during sickness, or if they wish to get tidings of an absent 

iend, consult mawlvis or other learned Musalmians. The maulyi 
takes the Kurdn and finds an answer in the first verse he happens 
toread. In almost no Musalman family is the day for a marriage or 
fora naming fixed without consulting a law doctor or maulvi. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca, which a pions Musalmdn is bound to 
make, 1s much neglected by Dharwar eames by the poor from 
want of money and by the rich from laziness. At the same time 
almost all are careful to attend the fairs heldin the neighbourhood 
in honour of saints. The chief fairs which Dharwar Musalm4ns 
attend are those in honour of Khwija Bande Nawidz at Gulburga, of 
Raje Big-Sawér in Dhérwiir, and of Pir Shamsodin or Miran Shamna 
at Mira. These fairs last four or five days and are attended by 

ards of ten thousand visitors, among whom there is almost 
always a large body of beggars. 

Fakirs or religious beggars belong to two main classes, bashardas 
or law-followers and besharas or law-neglecterse. The law-followers 
are also known as mukimshahis or residents. They marry and live 
in one place on labour or on alms. The law-neglecters, who are 
also called sujis, have no wives and no homes. Among both the 
law-followers and the law-neglecters are several orders or giras of 
which those commonest in Dharwar are the Banvas, Chistis Kadrias, 
and Rafdis. All of these belong to the order of law-followers, and own 
housesand lands most of which were granted by the Bijépur kings or 
the Moghal emperors. These orders of religious beggars are recruited 
partly from the sons of beggars and yay from outside, A beggar 
may not make his own son his disciple or balka. He must get some 
member of the order to become his son’s teacher or murshad. The 
begging orders are also recruited from children who have been the 
subject of a vow made by their parents either before their birth or 
during some sickness, Musalméns also who lose heart in the 
struggle of life or who fall into dissipated ways join one of the 
begging orders. When a child or a man is to beallowed to jom one 
of the orders a member of the order becomes his spiritual guardian 
or murshad, and teaches him the list of the heads of the order which 
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Chapter III. passes back to Ali the prophet’s son-in-law from whom all beg ring 
Population Frvbher hood spring. New members are generally received into 
ss an order when several Fakirs are met at some of the leading local 
Musatmise. = fring Each begging brotherhood of law followers has three office 

bearers ; the order-head or sargiro, the beadle or nakih who carries & 
staff of office, and the treasurer or bhanddri. The head of the order 
appoints the treasurer and the beadle who pay £2 to £5 (Ra. 20-50) 
for the honour, the amount being spent ona dinner given to the 
members of the community. Besides in admitting new disciples 
or balkds, the members of the different begging orders take 
advantage of the meeting of several Fakirs at local fairs to 
settle disputes that may have arisen among the members of a 
brotherhood. At the fair all the begging Musalmins who are 
present at the close of the day withdraw to some out of the way 
spot. The members of each order of beggars sit by themselves 
each with its head or sargiro. After all are seated the attendant or 
nakib of the headman in whose order the dispute has arisen rises 
holding his staff of office and asks blessings on the order to which 
he belongs. The head or sargiro of each of the order sits on the 
state cushion called masnad or gddi and presides over the meeting, 
the other members sitting around them. The complainant states 
his view of the case and the defendant gives his view. Their 
accounts are generally interrupted by questions from the members 
of the different orders. There are few rules and there is generally 
much wrangling and disputing, the heads of the orders seldom 
doing much to guide the debate. When the wrangle has gone on 
for a time, they stop to drink, smoke hemp, and eat opium, which 
is prepared separately for each order by its treasurer or bhanddrj 
The wrangling is seldom over by daylight and sometimes lasts three. 
or four mights. When a member is found guilty he is punished b: 
being excommunicated from the order to which he belongs, | 
thenceforward no Fakir either gives him a pipe to smoke or water 
to drink, or asks him to give a smoke or 9 drink until the offender 
pays a fine, and gives a dinner party to all who were present at the 
time of his conviction. 

The nine communities which form the main body of Musalmans 
who intermarry and differ little in look, dress, or customs, inclade 
besides the four general divisions of Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and 
Pathans, thefive classesof Attars the perfumers, Bangarhdras bracelet- 
sellers, Bedars servants, Kaldigars tinners, and _ fanyirs or glass- 
makers. ify | 

Syeds. Syeds, or Chosen,claim descent from Fatima and Al the daughter 
and son-in-law ofthe Prophet. Their forefathers are said to have 
Deccan, ae aces its early Musalman rulers. They speak Deccan 
Hindustini. The men are of middle height, well made, and fair or 
olive-skinned, They shave the head and wear the beard full. 
Townsmen dress in a turban or a headscarf of white or green cotton 
a shirt, a waistcoat, a coat and a pair of loose trousers, and villagers 
ina turban, a waistcoat, and either tight trousers or a walstcloth. 
The women of the townsmen, who are generally of middle 
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height, delicate and fair, with full regular features, dress in 
the Hindu robe and bodice. They are neat and clean, do not appear 
in public, and add nothing to the family income. The wives of 
village yeas dress like their town sistera only less neatly and 
cleanly. They are harderworking and thriftier, and some whose 
husbands are poor work in the fields and look after the cattle. The 
men take Syed or Mir before, or Shih that is king after their names, 
and the women take Bibi or lady before their’s, In vi Syeds 
are husbandmen, and in towns the poor work as soldiers con- 
stables and messengers, and the rich are landlords and spiritual 
guides. The villagers are hardworking thrifty and sober, and the 
townsmen though mild hospitable and honest ara lazy and fond of 
drink and pleasure. They suffered severely during the 1876-77 
famine ; many were forced to part with almost their whole property. 
They generally marry among themselves. Buta poor Syed has no 
objection to marry his daughter to a rich Shaikh, and the men take 
wives from any of the classes who form the main body of Musal- 
m4ns, In religion all are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are 
more or less strict in saying their prayers. Except a few poor 
villagers all teach their boys to read the Kurdn in Arabic, and to 
read and write Mardthi and Kanarese. Of late many have began 
to send their boys to English schools. None have yet risew to any 
high position through education. 

Shaikhs, literally Elders, are found all over the district, The title 
Shaikh or elder belongs strictly tothree branches of the Kuraish 
family, the Siddikis who claim ont from Abu Bakar Siddik, the 
Farrukis who claim descent from Omer Al Farnk, and the Abbdsis 
who claim descent from Abbéis one of the Prophet’s uncles. The 
word Shaikh being a general term of courtesy has come to include 
many local converts and foreigners. Men who are included in this 
class add Shaikh or Muhammad to their names, and women Bibi to 
their's. They speak Hindustani, and in look do not differ from 
Syeds. Except some of the youths the men shave the head, and all 
wear the beard either short or full. They dressin a Maratha turban 
ora headscarf, a coat, a shirt, and a waistcloth or tight trousers. 
The women dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. Except in poor 
families the women do not appear in public, and add nothing to 
the family income. Though hardworking and thrifty, the towns- 
men, most of whom are soldiers servants constables and messengers, 
are not well-to-do, and have not recovered from the loss they 
suffered during the 1876-77 famine. The villagers who are 
husbandmen, and more hardworking than the townspeople, had to 
part with most of their property during the famine. They marry 
either among themselves, or, if rich and respectable, among the 
Syeds or with any of the general classes of Muselmans. They are 
Sannis of the Hanafi school, They are religious, many of them 
being careful to say their prayers and to teach their boys to read 
the Kurén. They send their boys to learn Marathi or Kanarese, and 
some have lately begun to teach their children English. One or 
two have gained posts as English clerks, 
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Chapter III. Moghals are found in small numbers at Dharwér and some 
sar of the larger Musalmin centres. ‘They claim descent from the 
Population. Moghals, who, during the seventeenth century, came with the — 
MUSALMANS. Moghal conquerers of the Deccan (1686-1723). Their home 

Moghats. speech is Deccan-Hindustani, The men are either tall or of middle 
height, with fair skins and regular features. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a headacarf, a shoulder- 
cloth, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of loose trousers. 
The women, like the men, are either tall or of middle height, delicate, 
and fair with full regular features. Village or poor townswomen 
dress ina Hindu robe and bodice, and if rich in the ordinary 
Musalman petticoat two to five yards of chints or silk, a scarf to 
cover the upper part of the body, and a bodice covering the back 
and fastened in a knot under the bosom. Though neat and clean 
in their habits they neither add to the family income nor appear in 
public. The men add Mirza to their names and the women Bibi 
or lady. Town Moghals are servants and messengers and village 
Moghals are hushandmen. Though hardworking and oat ae 
are not well-to-do. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi sch 
and are said to be religious and careful to say their prayers. “~~ 
teach their boys to read the Kurin in Arabic. They marry witl 
any of the general classes. They send their boys to school o learn 
Marathi or Kanarese, Some have lately begun to send their boys 
to English schools, and one of them is a clerk in the police 
superintendent's office, 

Pathdna. Patha‘ns, or Victors, claim an Afghan origin. The men add 
K.han or chief and the women Bibi or lady to their names. Their 
home speech is Deccan-Hindusténi, The men are either tall or of 
middle height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned, They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Maratha turban, a coat, a 
shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waist- 
cloth. The women whoare like the men in face, dress in the Hindu 
robe and bodice, but, except the old or poor, do not appear in public, 
nor add tothe family income. They are neat clean and well-behaved, 
The townsmen are servants messengers and constables, and the 
villagers are landholders, Though hardworking and thrifty some 

, of them are excessively fond of liquor, and ara deep in debt. They 
suffered severely during the 1876-77 famine, many of them having 
had to sell even their houses. They marry with any of the porate 
classes of Musalmins. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and some of them are said to be religious and careful to env 
their prayers. They teach their boys Marathi and Kandrese, aa 
in a few recent cases, English, but so far education haa not revel 
any of them to a high position, | 
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| Of the five classes who belong to the general body of Musalméns: 
| Attdre Atta'rs, or Perfumers, are local converts from the Hindu class of 
4 the same name. They are found in Ne 


small numbers in different; 
-Hindustani among themselyes 
others. The men are tall or of 
e-skinned. They shaye the head, 


of the district. They speak Deccan 
and Marathi or Kanarese with 
middle height and dark or oliy 
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wear the beard full, and dress in a Maratha turban or a headscarf, Chapter IIL 
a tight jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The Population 
women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bas 
bodice. They are neat and clean in their habits, do not add to MUSALMANS, 
the family income, and except the old do not appear in public. The Alidrs. 
men are neat, clean, hardworking, and thrifty, but, on account of 
the fallen state of their trade, are seldom well-to-do, During and 
after the 1876 fumine many moved to other districts in search of 
work. They chiefly sell cosmetics, dentrifice, redpowder, mcense, 
and hair-oil scented with rose and jessamin. During the Muharram 
they add to their stock cotton-thread garlands or sehilis of many 
| colours, which both Hindus and Musalmans wear during the last 
five days of the holy season. Their trade is dull and they do not 
make more than Is. to 2s, (Re, 4-1) a day at ordinary times, or 2s. to 
10s, (Rs.1-5) during the five Muharram days. Though nominally 
a distinct body, their customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalméns. They have no headman other than the Adzi. They 
marry either among themselves or with any of the regular Musalména 
and obey and respect the kdzi. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school and are not particular in saying their prayers. They try to 
| ve their boys some schooling. Besides as perfumers some earn 
their living as servants and messengers. 
Bedars found in one or two families as messengers at Dharwar Aedara, 
are immigrants from Maisar. They are said to have been converted 
from the hill tribe of Baydarns or Bedars, by Haidar Ali Khan 
(1762-1782), from whom they have taken the title of Khan. Both 
Haidar and Tipu had great trust in their Baidar troops.' They are 
believed to have come to Dhérwdr with General Wellesley’s arm 
in 1803. Among themselves they speak Hindostdm and with 
Hindus Kanarese. The men are tall, strong, well made, and either 
black or brown-skinned. The men shave the head, wear the beard 
full, and dress in a turban or a headscarf, a cont, 4 shirt, a tight 
jacket, and a pair of tight trousers. The women, who are like the 
_ men in face, dress in a chinta petticoat two to four yards long, and 
- cover the upper part of the yoay with a scarf and a bodice covering 
' the back, and the ends tied in a knot under the bosom. They do 
not Rene in public nor add to the family income, but are neat 
and clean in their habits, The men are messengers and constables, 
and, though hardworking and thrifty, are badly off. They do not 
form a separate community, and do not differ in their manners 
or customs from ordinary Musalmdns, and marry among any of 
the ordinary Musalman communities, They are Sunnis of the 
‘Hanafi school, and are religions and careful to say their prayers. 
W They send their children to school and teach them Marathi and 
Kanarese. None have risen to any high position. 
Bangarhara's, or Bangle-sellers, iL branch of Manyars, are like Banga rhdreda, 
‘them descended from local Kaséir converts, who are said to have 
embraced Islim during the time of Aurangzeb (1686-1707). 
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They are found in small numbers over almost the whole district. 
They do not differ from Manydrs in look dress or speech. The 
women dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appearin public, and 
help the men in their work. Both men and women are neat and 
tidy. They make wax bracelets and sell Chinese glass bangles which 
they buy from wholesale Vini dealers who bring them from Bombay. 
Ona dozen bangles they make 1jd. to 3d. (1-2 as.) and their 
average daily sales are about three dozen, py an average profit 
of 44d. to 9d. (3-6 as). They sell both to Hindus and Musalméns, 
sometimes in shops sometimes as peddlers at fairs or from house to 
house. When the men are away the women generally sit in the 
shops and sell. In manners and customs they do not differ from 
ordinary Musslméns, and marry either among themselves or with 
regular Musalméns, They have no separate headman and in 
all matters obey the regular hiizi, They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
send their boys to school to learn Marathi or Kiineaak None 
know English, and none have risen to any high position, 
Kala’igars, or Tinners, local converts of mixed Hindn classes, are 
found in small numbers throughout the district. They speak Hindu- 
stini among themselves and Kénarese or Marathi with others. The 
men are tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They 
shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a white cotton 
Maratha turban, a shirt, a tirht-fitting jacket, and a pair of Hight 
trousers ora waistcloth. The women who are of middle heig t, 
wheat or olive-skinned, and with full regular features dress in a 
Hindu robe and bodice. Except the old none appear in public or 
add to the family income. The men when at work are dirty, but as 
® class they are neat and clean. The men tin the copper and brass 
vessels which are used by Hindus, Musalmans, and Christians, They 
charge Is. to 2s. (Re.}-1) for a dozen dishes according to size, 
Though hardworking thrifty and sober, they are poor, as after the 
1876 famine, to save the cost of tinning, many even well-to-do 
families cooked in earthen vessels. They form a separate commu- 
nity settling social disputes by holding caste meetings under a head - 
man who is chosen from the most respectable families. With the 
approval of the majority of the castemen the headmen has power to 
fine any one who breaks their social rules. Their names and customs 
do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmins and they marry either 
among themselves or with regular Musalrodns, They respect and 
obey the kdzi and employ him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanaf school, and are seldom 


boys some schooling. Besides by tinning some Kaldigars earn their 
ving a8 servants and messengers. None have risen to any high 
position. 

Manyarrs, or Glass Bangle-makers, are the descendants of local 
Hindu Késirs, who are said to have been converted during the 
reign of Aurangzib, They are found in small numbers in some 
of the larger towns. Among themselves they speak Deccan- 
Hindusténi and correct Kanarese or Mardthi with others. The men 
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are of middle height and dark or brown-skinned. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Maratha turban, a shirt, a 
tight jacket, and a waistcloth. The women who are like the men in 
face jcais in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help 
the men in their work. Both men and women are neat and clean 
in their ways. Chinese competition has forced the Manydrs to give 
up their old craft of glass and wax bangle-making. They have 
become per shopkeepers and dealers in hardware and miscellane- 
ousarticles. They selliron pots and dishes, which they buy from 
wandering (Ghisddis and sell at ahigh profit. They buy cotton 
and coir ropes from Kanjars whom they pay in grain or in cash. 

Besides ironware they sell mirrors, sewing thread, pins, locks, and 

English match boxes. Some have shops and others go as peddlers 
with a pack to weekly markets and through neighbouring villages. 

They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and some are well-to-do 

and able to save, Though they form a branch of the Bangarhdrds 
or bangle-sellers, they area distinct class, settling their disputes 
among themselves by holding caste meetings with a headman 
of their own, chosen from the richest families, and empowered 

to fine any one who breaks their rules. They marry either among 

themselves or with any of the ordinary classes of Musalmans. 

They are Sunnis of the afi school but are seldom religious or 
careful to say their prayers. ‘They are careful to give some education 
to thetr boys, but none have risen to any high position. 

Of the twenty-five separate communities the seven of outside 
origin include five of traders Bohords, Labbeys, Mehmans, Mukeris, 
and Sauddégars, one of craftsmen Gio-Kasdébs or beef butchers, 
and one of servants or labourers Kiikars or grass-cutters. 

Bohora's, probably fromthe Gujardt vohoravu to trade, immi- 
et from Gujarat, are found in small numbers in Dharwar city, 

yy seem to be of part Hindu part Arab and Persian origin. In 
religion they belong to the Ismaili branch of Shids and follow the 
Mullah Sahib, their high priest who lives at Surat. They are believed 
to have come to Dharwirfrom Bombay and the Nizim’s country about 
sixty years ago. Among themselves they speak Gujardti, and with 
others Marathi or Hindustani. They are tall or of middle height, 
delicate, and light brown in colour. The men shave the head and 
wear the beard full. They dress in-doors in a skull cap and out of 
doors ina tightly wound white turban, a long coat falling to the 
knee, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of loose trousers. 
Their women, who like the men are either tall or of middle s1z6, OTe 
delicate, either wheat or brown in colour, and regular featured. They 
donot appear in public. They wear a headscarf or odna, a backless 
bodice or angia, and a gown or petticoat called lahenga, of three 
or four yards of chintz or silk. On going out they adda long cloak 
called burkha which covers the whole body from head to foot, leaving 
& gauze opening for the eyes. They do not add to the family 
income, butare clean, quiet, and thrifty. Bohords deal in English 
hardware, in ey Saye and in groceries. Some have agents in 
Bombay, Poona, and Belgaum, who supply them with all the articles 
in which they deal. They sell to Europeans, Musalmans, and Hindus 
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C and are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. As a class they are 
Population. well-to-do and have a good name for fair dealing. They form @ 
Ne separate community, marry only among themselves, and have their 
MUSALMANS. disputes settled by the deputy of the Surat Mullah Sahib whose 
monerae. head-quarters are at Haidarabad, They are Ismaili Shids of the 
Daudi sect. They are careful to say their prayers either in their 
own houses or gardens or at the house of the richest man among 
them who sets apart one of his rooms as a chapel. They have no 
mosques of their own and do not attend the Sunni wosques. They 
treat the deputy Malléh with much respect, and are regular in paying 
their contributions to the Mullah Sahib at Surat. Thechief points of 
difference between their beliefs and practices and those of regular 
Musalmsns are that they pay special devotion to Ali and his sOns- 
Hassan and Hussain, and to their high priest the Mullah Sahib of 
Surat; that they attach special importance to circumcision ; that 
they reject the three Kaliphs, Abu Bakar Sidik, Umar, and Usman ; 
that at death a prayer for pity on the soul and body of the dead is 
laid in the nah man’s hand; and that they on no account either 
eat or drink from Hindus. hey teach their children to read the 
Kurin and enough Marathi or Gujarati to keep accounts. None 
learn English. They follow no calling but trade, and on the whole 
are a rising class, 
Lubbeya, Labbeys, or immigrants from the Malabar coast, though not per- 
manent settlers are found in small numbers in some of the large towns. 
They are descended from the Persian! Arab? and Abyssinian settlers 
in whose hands the foreign trade of Western India was centered for 
several centuries before the establishment of Portuguese supremacy 
(ap. 1510). Among themselves they speak Arvior Malaydlam and 
Hindustani with others. The men are tall strong and well made, 
and dark olive-skinned. They shave the head, wear long thin beards, 
and dress in a skull cap or loose chintz headscarf, a long shirt falling 
almost to the knees, a coat or a waistcoat, and a chints waistelot 
or fungi falling to the ankle. Their habits are neat and clean. 
They do not bring their women to Dharwiir, and seldom stay more 
than 4 year in the district. They gather a stock of skins and leather 
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| Of the first Arab scttlement the Labbey hooks give the followi unt: 
ab. 516 (H. 200) Malik bin Divan an Arab akties of forttia with a lara. raee er 
followers started from Arabia to visit Adam's tomb in Ceylon, His ships were wreck- 4 
ed on the Malabar coast and he was forced to land. Cheramin Perumal the chief of 
Malabir took a liking to the Arabs and kept them at his court. Malik told hin oye 
Frophet Muhammad and how he had halved the moon, The king asked when the 
won was halved, consulted the Brahmin astrologers, and, finding that Malik's date 
was correct, became a Musalmdn, divided his kingdom among his relations eo 
Ae anak a on Die nay back, Ever after Arabs were treated with honour on 
ani Jamin! Tavirik. a Buchanan's Mysore, II, 51-70 

* According to Wilks’ Hi of Southern India ([, 249 the first Pots cul 
came in the early part of the eighth contury as refugees tour theives rof Hajjad tea 
Yusuf, governor of Irik. Sane linded on the Konkan and were called Ravéitenhe 
Maded east of Cape Comorin and were called Labbeys, The Labbeya claim acorns 
origin with the avdits and attribute their black complexion to int fare aie 
lomestie chant, _he Navdits affirm that the Labbeys are the descendant “f thon 
dlomestic erate Col. Wilks was of opinion that in face and shape the Labbeys had a 
ig resemblance to the nati cs of Aibry SSE bu, Compare Rice's Mysore Coons 
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from the local butchers and send them preserved in salt to Bombay 
or Madras tanneries, They are hardworking, thrifty, and generally 
well-to-do. They form a separate community and never InMarry any 
local Musalmén women. They are Sunnis of the Shafai school and 
are said to be religious and careful to say their prayers. On the 
whole they are a rising class. 

Mehmans, propenly Momins or Believers, immigrants from 
Cuteh and Gujarat are found in small numbers in Dharwar city. 
They are the descendants of Gujarat and Cutch Hindu Kachids and 
Lohinas who were converted to Islim by Pir Yusaf-ud-din an Arab 
missionary in 1422. They are said to have come with the 
British troops from Poona to Dharwar soon after the beginning of 
British rule in 1818. They speak Cutchi among themselves and 
Hindusténi with others. The men are strong well-made and fair. 
They shave the head, wear the beard fall and long, and dress 
ina fine cotton or silk headscarf, a coat, a long shirt falling to 
the knee, a waistcoat, and loose trousers, ‘The women are tall or of 
middle height with fair skins, arched eyebrows, large eyes, straight 
nose, and full rounded limbs, They dress in a long shirt falling 


almost tothe ankle, a headscarf, and a pair of loose trousers rather 


tight at the ankles. Except when old they wear a backless bodice 
withshortandtight sleeves. The whole of their dress is almost always 
of silk. They are neat and clean in their dress, are careful not to 
appear in public, and except by skilful housekeeping add nothing 
to the family incoiwne. The men deal in English hardware and plece- 
eobe. They are hardworking thrifty i and well-to-do, and 

vea good name for fair dealing. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate com munity, but without any special organi- 
zation and with no separate headman, They respect the regular 
kasi and call him to conduct their marriage and funeral ceremonies. 
Except that danghters have no share in ancestral property, their 
rales and customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmiéns. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are said to be religious 
and careful to say their prayers. They send their boys to school to 
learn Marathi, and they teach them Gujarati at home but none know 
English. They take to no calling but trade,and on the whole are 
4 rising class, 

Mukeris,' or Deniers, are found about 200 strong in Dharwir 
city. They are said to be the descendants of Lamani or Banjiri 
Hindus who were converted to Islam by Tipu of Maisur. They are 
believed to have come from Maisur in 1803 as suttlers to General 
Wellesley’s force. Among themselves they speak Hindustéini, and 
Marathi or Kénarese with others. The men are tall or of middle 
height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned. They shave the head and 
wear the beard full. They dress in a turban or a headscarf, a coat, 
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1 Of the origin of the name Mukeri this story is told. A member of Tipn's court 
laid a complaint before the king that a man of rice brought from a Laméni held thirty 
instead of forty sere, The rice was weighed before the Sultan and was found to be 
short, The Lamini was called and weighing the grain showed that it was forty sre, 
He did this by some sleight of hand and afterwards confessed, That a might 
be on their guard them, Tipu ordered that Lamini Musalmns should hence- 
forward be talled Mukeris or denicrs., 
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a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and tight trousers. The women, who 
are like the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, and, 
except theold, neither appear in public nor add to the family income. 
Both men and women are neat and clean in their ways. Mukeris 
are grain-sellers and grocers, Though hardworking they are fond 
of liquor, and are thrifty and well-to-do. Their name is a bye-word 
for sheen They marry among themselves only, form a separ ite 
community, and settle their disputes at class meetings headed by 
& chaudhari or headman who belongs to one of the richest families. 
With the approval of the majority of the castemen the headman 
can fine any one who breaks. their rules. They respect the kisi and 
ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral services. They 
are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not egos or careful to 
say their prayers. They send their boys to school, and teach them 
Marathi and Kanarese but not English. They follow no pursuit 
except trade. 

Sauda‘gars, or Honourable Traders, are said to represent the 
ancient Arab and Persian merchants who traded with Western India 
(800-1500). They are immigrants from Maisur and Madras, and 
are believed to have come to Dhdrwir since the beginning of 
British rule. They speak Hindustdni among themselves and 
Marathi or Kénarese with others. Their appearance seems to show 
a strong strain of foreign blood. The men are generally tall 
and well made, wheat or brown coloured, with large eyes and 
straight nose. They shave the head, wear full beards, and dress in 
a silk or fine cotton headscarf, a long white cotton coat, a shirt fallin 
to the knee, a pair of loose. trousers, or in-doors a chintz waistelotl 
or fungi. The women are, like the men, tall, delicate, and fair, 
with handsome features. They dress in a gown or petticoat 
of four or five yards of chintz gathered in plaits round the 
waist and falling to the ankles, a tight bodice with short tight 
sleeves covering the back and the ends fastened in a knot Be 
the bosom, and a headscarf of two to four yards of chints, 
They are very careful not to a pear in public‘and are excel- 
lent housewives. Both men an women are neat, clean, mild, 
hospitable, and sober, Saudigars deal in piecegoods and were 
formerly well-to-do. They suffered severely during the 1876-77 
famine. a hardworking and thrifty some of them were forced 
to give up trade and take to husbandry or service. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school and are said to be very religious and careful to 
say their prayers. They teach their children to read the Kurdn jn 
Arabic and send them to school to learn Mardthi or Kinarese 
They marry among themselves only and form a separate community 
but have no special organization and no headman, They 
respect the regular kai and in their manners and customs do not differ 
from ordinary Musalméins, None have risen to any high position 
and on the whole they are falling in number and condition, slits 

Kakars, or immigrants from Af hanistén, are f 3 
numbers in Dhdrwér and Hubhi, Theis Sorefathens ai cate 
have come from Afghanistan with Ahmadshéh Durdni or Abdali; 
thoy rose After Ahmadshih’s defeat. in North ie ateal 
they remained in Indin leading the lige of outlaws, and after ramb. 
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ling through the North-West Provinces, Gujarat, and other districts 
found their way to Haidar Ali of Maisur. “They are said to have 
come to Dharwiir in 1803 as camp followers to General Wellesley’s 
army. Their home-speech is a mixture of rough Hindustani, Malvi, 
Gujarati, and Maréthi. The men are tall strong well-made and 
dark, hey shave the head, wear beards, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. Their 
women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income. Both 
men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits. The men 
are servants, messengers, and horsekeepers earning 10s. to 20s. 
(Rs.5-10) a month, and the women make a living by selling 
headlonds of grass and fuel. Though hardworking they are 
generally fond of drink and are badly off. They marry among 
themselves only and have a well organized community settling 
their disputes at class meetings under a headman or jamadar 
who belongs to one of the richest families, and, with the concurrence 
of the majority, has power to fine any one breaking their class 
rules. The fine fund is spent in caste aes and drinking parties. 
They respect the kdzi, and in manners and customs differ little 
from the regular Musalmans. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
and are seldom religious or careful to say their pr yers. They do 
not send their boys to school, and none of them ee risen to any 
high position. 

Ga’o Kasa'bs, or Beef Butchers, found insmall numbers inDhérwar 
city are said to have come to Dhérwaér with General Wellesley’s 
army in 1803. They are found in most military cantonments in 
the ease and are often attached to certain regiments and move 
with them from one place to another. Some claim descent from 
Afghans and others from Arabs, but the face and figure of man 
seem to point to a part Abyssinian origin. Their home speec 
is arough Hindusténi. The men are tall, strong, well-made, and 
dark. They either shave the head or wear the hair falling below 
the ear and a full beard. They dress in a turban or headscarf, a 
shirt, ajacket,and a pair of tight trousers. The women, who 
are like the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, help the men in selling beef, and, though hard- 
working and thrifty, are proverbially shameless and quarrelsome, 
Both men and women are dirty and slovenly in their dress and habits. 
They sell both cow and buffalo beef, but buffalo beef is disliked 
and is seldom used. Their customers are Christians, Musalmins, 
and low caste Hindus. The chief consumers are low caste 
Hindus as few Musalmdns eat beef. First class beef is sold to 
Europeans at 3d. the pound (8 pounds the rupee) and second class 
beef to Musalméns and others at 14d, the pound (16 pounds the 
rupee). Though hardworking and thrifty they are excessively fond 
of drink, and are badly off. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community settling soci: disputes at 
class meetings under a headman or pdéfil, who, if the majority of 
the caste approve, has power to fine any one who breaks their rules. 
Their manners and customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalmins; and they call the kézi to conduct their marriage and 
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Chapter III. funeral ceremonieca They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are 
ie not religions or careful to say their prayers. They give their boys 
Population. no schooling and take to no new pursuits, 


Musamins, Of the eighteen separate communities mainly of local Hindo 
descent, two, Bigbdns fruiterers and Tambolis betel leaf sellers are 
traders; seven, Gaundis masons, Lad Kasibs butchers, Momins 
weavers, Patvegars tassel makers, Pinjérds cotton cleaners, Rangrez 
dyers, and Saikalgars armourers are craftsmen ; seven, Bhatyéra3 
cooks, Dhobis washermen, Hajams barbers, Halalkhors scavengers, 
Kanjars poulterers, Pakhalig watermen, and Pendhdrds grass cutters: 
are servants and labourers; and two, Kasbans dancing girls, and 
Téschis drummers are players and musicians. 

Bigleing, Ba‘gba'ns or Ba‘gva'ns, Gardeners and Fruiterers, represen ia 
local Kunbis or Malis hs are said to have been converted during 

the time of Aurangzib (ap. 1686-1 707). They are found in 1 : 
numbers over almost the whole district Among themselves 
they speak Deccan Hindustdni and with others Marithi or Kdnarese. 

They are tall or of middle height, well-made, and dark or olive- 

skinned, The men shave the head, wear beards either short or 

full, and dress almost like Hindus, in a Maratha turban, a tight- 
fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who like the men _ 
are either tall or middle sized, wheat or olive skinned, and with 
regular features, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
publie, and help the men by selling fruit’ and vegetables. Both 
men and women are rather dirty and untidy. The men fo among 
garden villages buying potatoes, brinjals, onions, and green 
vegetables, and plantains, guavas, and pomegranates. They sell ata 
shop and also from door to door. Though hardworking, thrifty and 
sober, they are general] rand indebt. They do not earn more 
than Is. (8 as.) a day. They marry among themselves only, and are 

i separate body with a wall organized community and a headman or 

chaudhari chosen from the richest families, With the approval of 

majority of the members the headman has 5 sida to fine any person 
u 


who breaks their rules. Unlike regular Musalmdns they pay ‘ 
3. 


respect the kazt and ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services. Though in name Sunnis of the Hanati school they are 
seldom religions or careful to say their prayers, They do not send 
their children to school or take to new purshits, 4 
Pdmbolis, Ta mbolis, or Betel-leaf Sellers, descendants of local Kunbi 
converts are found in considerable numbers in almost all towns 
and villages. Their forefathers are said to have been converted 
during the reign of Aurangzib. They speak Deccan Hindustani 
among themselves and Mardthi or Kanaresa with others. The men 
are tall or of middle height and brown skinned. They shave the 
head, wear the beard full or short, and dress in a large Marditha 
turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women 
who are of middle height, fair, and with regular features, dress in 
112. Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and belo th men in 
their work. Hoth men and women are neat and clean in their 
habits, a buy betel leaf from the growers either in neighbouring 
villages or from outsiders. A few rich wholesale dealers keep two 
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or three bullocks to bring their supplies from a distance, and 
distribute them among poor retail sellers. They have shops which 
in their absence are under the charg of their wives, TT) y are 
hardworking, thrifty and sober, A few are well-to-do and able to 
save; but the bulk are poor. Their work is constant but they 
do not earn more than 6d. to 8d. (4-6as8.) a day. They marry 
among themselves only, and have a well organized community 
settling social disputes at class meetings under a headmanor chandhary 
chosen from the richest families, who, with the approval of the 
majority, has power to fine any one breaking the rules. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmdéns in privately worshipping and 
paying vows to Hindu gods, keeping Hindn festivals, and sacks ing 
beef, They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school in nama, but, except a 
few, they are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
respect the kdzi and ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services. A few try to give their boys some schooling, but none 
have risen to any high position. 

Gaundis, or Bricklayers, found in small numbers over almost the 
whole district, are said to represent local Hindu Gaundis who were 
converted during the reign of Aurangzib. They speak Deccan 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kénarese with others. 
The men are tall or of middle hei ‘ht, thin, and dark. They shave 
the head, wear short or full bedieda. and dress ina Martha turban, 
a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like 
the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and add nothing to the family income. Neither men nor 
women are neat or tidy in their habits, _ They earn their living as 
bricklayers. ‘They noted greatly during the 1876-77 famine as 
all house-building was at a stand. Many left the district. Of late 
railways and other public works have given them constant and well 
paid employment. They marry among themselves only and form a 
Separate community, but have no organized union and no headman. 
They respect the kazi. They differ from regular Musalmins 
chiefly by offering vows to Hindu gods, keeping Hindu festivals, 
and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of the Hanaf school in 
name, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers, They do 
not send their boys to school. In the time of depression that 
followed the 1876-77 famine some took employment as servants and 
messengers. 

La'd Kasa’bs, or Mutton Butchers, are found in considerable 
numbers in almost all the larger towns. They are said to represent 
Hindu Lad Kassibs who were converted by Tipu of Maisur (1784-1 799). 
Among themselves they speak Deccan Hindnsténi and with others 
Marathi or Kénarese. The men are tall or of middle height, and 
dark or olive skinned. They shave the head and either shaye the 
beard or wear it short, and dress in a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting 
jacket, and a waistcloth. Soma wear a large gold earring in the 
right ear. The women, who are tall or of middle height and fair 
with regular features, dress in the Hinda robe and bodice, appear 
in public, and help the men by selling mutton. In their persons 
and dress both men and women are dirty and untidy. . They live as 
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mutton butchers and kill both ap and ‘See They buy the 
animals at £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30) the dozen chi y from Dhangars. 
They do not keep the animals for more than a week, killing them 
in yards behind their houses, and sell the mutton at 3d. to 44d. 
(2-3.as.) the pound. They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and 
some are well-to-do and able tosave. They Eat among themselves 
only, and area separate community with a well organized society 
under an elective headman called patil. Social disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the men, and, with their 
approval, the path fines any member who breaks the rules. 
they have a strong Hindu feeling and eschew beef, worship and 
offer vows to Hindu gods, and oe Hindu festivals. Except that 
they employ the regular kasi to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services, they are Musalmins in little more than name. None of 
them know the Kurdn or ever attend the mosque, and they do not 
eat with other Musalméns. They do not send their boys to school 
or take to any calling except mutton selling. cena 
Momins, or Weavers, are found in large numbers almost all 
over the district, especially in Hubli where they are more than 
three thousand. - They are said to represent Hindu Koshtis or Sélis 
who were converted by Hasham Pir Gujarati, the religious teacher 
of the Bijépur king Ibréhim Adil Shéh IL, about the close of the 
sixteenth century. They still look upon the saint with special 
reverence and pay great respect to his descendants. The men are 
tall or of middle height Poe  i skinned. They shave the head 
wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a coat, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and either tight trousers. or a waistcloth. The women 
who are of middle height, delicate, fair, and with regular features, 
wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and are such 
useful workers that the men gener ly marry more than one wife, 
Neither men nor women are neat or tidy in their habits, They 
weave cotton, buying English or Bombay mill-yarn from Hindu 
Vani dealers and working it into robes, a chintz for bodices called 
khans, a striped cloth called sua used in trousers, and silk.bordered 
waistcloths, Some of the rich and well-to-do weave their own 
i and sell the cloth in the market, or to wholesale merchants 
¥ whom it is sent to Bombay and Poona. The bulk of them are 
labourers, and work for 6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.) a day. Though 
hardworking and thrifty, most of them even the women are fond of 
fermented date-palm Juice, and except a few who are well-to-do 
and able to save, the bulk are poorly clad and badly off. They 
marty among themselves only and form a well organized society, 
settling their social disputes at class meetings under a head or 
chaudhari chosen from the richest families, who, with the approval 
of the ama of the men, has power to fine any one breaking 
their rules. They respect the kdzi and do not differ in manners 
and customs from ordinary Musalmins, They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and some are religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They do not give their boys any schooling. Some 
omins are servants and messengers, 
Patvegars, or Tassel twisters, are found in small numbers in 
almost all of the larger towns. They represent Hindus of different 
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classes who are said to have been converted by Aurangzib. The 
men are tall or uf middle height, strong, and dark or olive-skinned, 
They shave the head, wear the beard fall and dress in a Hindo 
turban, a shirt, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, 
who are either tall or middle-sized thin and brown, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing 
to the family income. Asa rale both men and women are clean in 
their habits and tidy in their dress, They live by twisting silk 
tassels. They buy silk from Hindu merchants in small quantities 
and make the silk cords or chains with tassels called kardotas which 
are worn round the waist both by Hindus and Musalmans. They 
also sell false hair and deck gold and pearl ornaments with sillc. 
They earn about le. (8 a.) aday. They have ehops and also go 
about the town where ie and through the neighbouring 
villages in search of work. They are hardworking thrifty and sober, 
and some of them are well-to-do and save, They marry among 
themselves only and form a separate community, but have no al 
organization and no headman except the regular Adzi. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmdns in offering vows to Hindu gods, 
keeping Hinda festivals, and eschewing beef. They sre Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school but are not religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school or take to any fresh 
employment. 

Pinja'ra’s, or Cotton Cleaners and Carders, are found in small 
numbers in some of the larger towns. They are said to represent 
Hindu Pinjirés who were converted by Aurangzib. They speak 
Decean-Hindusténi among themselves and Mardthi or Kanarese 
with others. The men are of middle height and dark. They 
shave the head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in 
a Hindo turban, a tight-fitting a and a waistcloth. The 
women are like the men in face. They dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help their husbands in carding cotton. 
Neither men nor women are clean or tidy im their habits. They 
card cotton, cleaning it to stuff mattresses, quilts, and pillows, and 
are paid 6. to 2s. (Re. }-1) a day, but are often idle for days at a 
time, The women work at home and the men move about in search 
of work. The decline of hand-spinning ruined their craft. Though 
hardworking thrifty and sober, from want of work they are always 
poorly clad and badly off. They marry among themselves only and 
form a separate and well organized society. They settle social 
disputes by class meetings under a headman or a pdtil, who, with the 
consent of the majority of the members, has power to fine any one 
breaking their rules. They respect the kisi and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and funeral services. They differ from 
ordinary Musalmins by worshipping and offering vows to Hindu 
gods, and eschewing beef. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not 
send their children to school. Some have given up cotton carding 
and earn their living as husbandmen and servants. 

Rangrez, or Dyers, are found in small numbers in some of the 
largertowns, They are said to represent Hindus of different castes, 
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who were converted during the time of Aurangzib. They speak 
Deccan- Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese 
with others. The men are tall or of middle height and dark or 
olive-skinned. They shave the head, wear the beard either short or 
full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who are of middle height thin and brown, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their 
work, Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
They earn their living as dyers. They are hardworking thrifty 
and sober, and some of them are well-to-do and able to save. They 
fe turbans yarn and silk for weavers, and have constant work. 
When busy they earn 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) a day, but from 
this have to meet heavy dye-expenses. In the Musalmdn marriac 
season from October to December, and during January and February 
the chief Hindu marriage season, and before all great Hindu and 
Musalmaén holidays they are specially busy. Though fairly off, 
they do not rank among the highest tradesmen. They marry 
among themselves only, but have no special social organization and no 
headman, except the regular Musalman kdei, heir manners and 
customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and some are said to be religious and 
careful to say their prayers. They do not send their children to 
school or take to new pursuits. On the whole they are a rising class, 
Sal irs, or Knife-grinders, are found in small numbers in 
some of the larger towns. They are said to represent Ghisddi 
Hindos converted during the time of Aurangzib, They speak 
Deccan-Hindusténi among themselves and Marathi or Ka ' 
with others. The men are tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. 
They either shave or keep the head hair, wear the beard short or 
full, and dress in a turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waisteloth. 
The women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
odice, appear in public, and help the men in their work, As a 
class both men and women are dirty and untidy in their habits and 
dress. They sharpen and sometimes mend knives, swords, and 
razors. ‘They sharpen tools on a small wheel of <uran or sandstone 
turned by their women or boys with the help of a leather st | 
Their day's earnings vary from $d, to 6d. (2-4 as.), but they 
are often without work. Though hardworking and thrifty they are 
not sober, and are poorly clad and scrimped for food. Many have 
left the district in search of work. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate and or fanized society with a headman 
chosen from the most respected members, who, if the majority 
approve, has power to fine any one breaking the class roles. They 
do not eat with regular Muitonie but employ the kdzi to conduct 
their marriage and foneral services. They sachen beef, offer vows 
to Hindn gods, and keep Hindu fastivals. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school in little more than name, and seldom go to the 
mosque. They do not send their children to school or take to new 
pursuits. 
Seven local classes come under Service and Labour. 
_ Bhatya'ra’s, or Cooks, are found in small numbers in Dharwar 
town. They ars believed to represent local converts of mixed Hindn 
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classes. They speak Deccan-Hindusténi among themselves and 
Marathi or Kanarese with others. The men are of middle height 
anddark. They shave the head, wear the beard fall, and dress in a 
Hindao turban or a headscarf, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a 
pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women who are of 
middle height thin and brown, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and help the men in cooking. Both men and 
women are dirty and untidy in their habits. They keep cook-shops, 
take engagements for feasts and dinner parties, and serve as house 
cooks in rich families. Some have English bakeries, and supply 
the European population with bread, biscuits, and pastry. Those 
who keep English bakeries are well-to-do; the rest though hard- 
working and thrifty, from their fondness for date-palm liquor, are 
poorly clad and much in debt. Their daily earnings from cook- 
shops are never more than Is, (8 as.), for a dinner party they get 
Is. to 2s. (Re. §-1) a day, and as house cooks 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6) 
a month with food. They marry among themselves only and form 
a separate community, but have no special organization and headman, 
except the regular Musalman kas, whom they respect and call to 
conduct their services. Their manners and customs do not differ 
from those of ordinary Musalmans. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They do noé send their children to school ; and on the whole are a 
falling class. 

Dhobis, or Washermen, are found in small numbers in some of 
the larger towns. They are said to represent local Hindu 
Dhobis converted by Tipu of Maisur (1784-1799), They speak 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kandrese with others 
The men are tall or of middle size, dark, and thin. They shave the 
head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like 
the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. a pear in 
public, and help the men in washing clcthes’ Both men fe women 





ure clean, but not tidy in their dress. They wash clothes both for 


Europeans and natives; European masters, who require the 
Dhobi’s entire time, pay them £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20) a month 
according to the size of the family; Native masters, who generally 
share the Dhobi’s services with five or six other families, pay 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs. 1-2) a month or 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15) a year, with gifts im 
corn and money on holidays and great occasions. Though hard- 
working and thrifty, as a class they are excessively fond of liquor 
and are seldom well-to-do or able to save. They marry among them- 
selves only and form a separate and organized society. They settle 
social disputes at caste meetings under a headman or chaudhari chosen 
from the oldest members, who, with the approval of the majority, can 
fine any one ore re caste role. They call the regular kisi to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmans in eschewing beef, worshipping and offering vows to 
Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu festivals. Under no circumstances 
do they eat with the regular Musalméns, They are Sunnis in name, 
but care little for the Musalmdn faith. They do not send their 
children to school and take to no new pursuits, 
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Haja ms, or Barbers, are found m small numbers in some of the 
lara towns. They are said to represent local Hindu Hajams and 
to have been converted by Tipu of Maisur, They speak Deccan- 
Hindusténi among themselves and Marathi or Kanarese with others. 
The men are tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They 
shave the head, wear the mer fall or short, and dress in a Hindo 
turban, a shirt, and a waistcloth, The women, who are like the 
men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, 
and add nothing to the family income. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. Barbers earn their living either by shavin 
chance customers or as house servants. In towns they get lid 
(1 a.) for shaving a man’s head, and in families with three 
or four male members they are paid ls. to 2s. (Re, 4-1) a month 
or Gg. to 12s. (Rs.3-6) a year, with occasional presents in money 
andcorn. Village barbers are paid entirely in grain, The quantity 
varies from 200 to 400 pounds (5-10 mans) worth £1 to £1 10s, 
(Rs,10-15) in addition to occasional gifts on ceremonies and 


festivals. Though hardworking and thrifty they are not sober, and 


are generally poorly clad and scrimped for food. They - | 
among themselves only, form a separate community, but have no 
x a organization and no headman to settle their disputes except 

he regular kdzi whom they follow in every respect. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not religious or careful to say 
their prayers, They do not send their boys to school and on the 
whole are a falling class, 

Halalkhors, or Scavengers, are found in small numbers in the 
townof Dhirwir. They aresaid to represent Hindu Bhangis converted 
by Tipu of Maisur. rding to another account their former home 
wasin Shold4pur. They speak either Hindustini or Kansrese, The 
men are of middle height and dark. They shave either the whole 
head or half of the head, wear the beard or short, and dress in a 

Eullcap or tarban,a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. Theo women, who 
are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear 
m public,and help the men. Neither men nor women are tidy or 
clean. They work as scavengera and nightsoil men, and are paid 
6s. to 10s, (Rs.3-5) a month, The women work as hard and 
earn as nich as the men. Thongh hardworking and well paid they 
are excessively fond of drink, are always in rags, and never save. 
They form a separate community and have a well organized society, 
They settle social Spores at class meetings under a meAtar or 
headman chosen from the oldest members, If the majority approve 
the headman may fine any one who breaks caste rules, The money 
raised by fines is spent in drinking and dinner parties. They are 
Sunms of the Hanafi school, but are Musalmans in name only, 
Except that they are circumcised and are married and buried by 
the tast, they know almost nothing of the faith, They do not 
send their children to school, and none have risen to any high 
position. | 

Kanjars, or Poulterers, are found in small numbers throughout 
the district. They are said to represent Hindu Kanjars 
converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur. They speak Deccan- 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi or Kénarese with others. 
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The men are tall or of middle height thin and dark. They shave 
the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindno turban, a waist- 
coat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the menin face, 
dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add to 
the family income. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in 
their habits, and do not beara good name for honesty. The men 
work as servants and labourers, and both men and women gather 
fuel, rear hens, sell eggs, and twist hemp ropes. They make 12s. 
£1 4s. (Rs. 6-12) 2 month. Though hardworking they are 
excessively fond of si te and are always poor and in rags) They 
marry among themselves and form an organized society with a 
headman of their own, who, with the concurrence of the majority, 
ean fine any one who breaks their caste rules. They differ from 
other Musalméns in worshipping and offering yows to Hindu 
and keeping Hindu festivals. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi schom 
in little more than name, and are neither religious nor careful to say 
their prayers. Except in their marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
they do not employ or obey the kisi. They do not send their boys 
to school, and none of them has risen to any high position. 
Pakha'lis, or Watermen, are found in small numbers in Dhdrwar 
town. They are said to represent local Hindu Pakhdlis who 
were converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur, They speak Deccan- 
Hindustani among themselves and Kanarese with others. The 
men are of middle height and dark-skinned. They shave either half 
or the whole of the head, and wear the beard short or shaveit. Some 
put a large gold ear-ring in the right ear, and dress in a Mardtha 
turban, a waistcoat, pe a waistcloth, or a pair of tight and short 
trousers. ‘T'he women, who are like the men in face, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in 
carrying water. Both men and women are rather neat and clean in 
their habits. They carry water in leather bags on ballock back. 
They are chiefly employed by Europeans and by the Dharwar 
municipality. They have their own bullocks and work for several 
families getting 10s. to £1 (Rs.5-10)a month from each. They 
supply Musalmans and others at daily wages varying from 41if. to 1s. 
(3-8 as.) from several families. Their average monthly income 
from one bullock varies from £1 10s. to £2 (Ra. 15-20). Though 
hardworking they are excessively fond of drink and are generally in 
debt. They marry among themselves only, and form an organized 
society with a headman chosen from the oldest and richest 
members of their caste, who, with the approval of the majority, has 
power to fine any one who breaks their caste rules; the fine fund 
is spent in dinner and drinking parties, They have a strong Hindu 
feeling, keeping Hindu festivals, siaseig Li Hindu gods, and 
eschewing beef. They obey the fdzi and employ him to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 
Pendhara’s, perhaps originally grass cutters from pendhaa 
sheaf, are a and te tasall Gace in Dhirwér and Hubli, They are 
believed to represent local converts of mixed Hindu classes, who 
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are said to have voluntarily embraced Islam towards the close of 
the eighteenth century.' They are said to have come to Dharwar 
from act as camp followers to Munro’s troops in 1817. They 

aka rough Hindustini with a mixture of Maréthi and Maly. 
The men are tall strong well-made and dark. They shave the head, 
wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting 
jacket, anda waistcloth, The women, who are like the men in 
face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add 
to the family income. With a few exceptions both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. The men earn a living as servants 
messengers and pony-keepers, making 12s. to £1 (Rs, 6-10) a month. 
The women gather and bring to market headloads of fnel and 
grass making od. to 6d, (2-4as.)a day. Though hardworking, they 
are much given to drink and to the use of intoxicating drugs. 
Except one or two rich and well-to-do families, all are poorly clad 
and badly off. They ome among themselves only and they form 
pico a ized body. ey settle social disputes at caste meetings 
under a paileoxn called mukadam or samédar, chosen from their 
oldest and richest families, who, if the majori approves, can punish 
any one breaking caste rules. They differ from ordinar 
Musalmans in eschewing beef, in keeping Hindu festivals, and in 
worshipping Hindu gods. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
and some of late have begun to make a little progress in their 
faith, reading the Kurén and attending the mosque, Through 
the exertion of an Arabic and Persian scholar of their own 
community many have begun to teach their boys the Kurdn and 
Urdu, and also send them to Government schools to learn Kanarese 
aud Marathi. None have risen to any high position. 

The two classes of Musicians or Players are the Kashans or dancing 
girls and the Taschis or kettle-drummers. 
_ Kasbans or Naikans, Dancing Girls and Courtezans, are found 
in small numbers in Dharwar, Hubli, and Sévanur. They are said to 
represent loose women of mixed Hindu classes who became Musalmaéns 
on leaving or on bemg turned ont of their caste. They speak 
Hindustani, Marathi, or Kanarese. In-doors or when they go to sing 
ie wear the Hindu robe and bodice. When they dance some rich at 
ski AO Saht ais put on a gown called peshwaz of muslinor Pauze 
dyed red blue or orange, and trimmed with tinsel lace, witha short waist 
long straight sleeves, and skirts that reach a little below the knee, 
a shawl or sela covering the head hanging down the shoulders and 
wrapped round the body, and a pair of tight satin trousers. All 
wear Deccan slippers. Their usual ornaments are a necklace. 
pendants or earrings, bangles, and loose bell anklets known as hadis. 








' In 1799 on the fall of Tipu several of his chieftains formed a focus or dhurra for 
the idle and | gate of every persuasion, for needy adventurers dishandedd 
soldiers, and all fugitives. They marched about ravaging Northern India, Malwa, and 
the Decean. By 1514 they risen to such power tha they had gathered about 
twenty-seven thousand men under several leaders, who, from the au port they received 
from Sindia and Holkar, were known as Sindia Shahi and Holkar Shahi. Ther 
power was crushed by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. See Pindharj andl Maratha 
art, p. 25, BS 
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Though slovenly during the early part of the day, towards evening 
they wash and deck themselves with ornaments and rich clothes an 
sit on the threshold waiting visitors. They earn their living by 
dancing, singing,and prostitution. Of late years, according to the 
sep belief because of the looser morals of private women, the 
dancing girls have not prospered. Many are in debt and many go to 
sleep without knowing where to-morrow's breakfast is to come from. 
As a class they are crafty and faithless, fond of pleasure and much 
given to intoxication and intrigue. They are Sunnia im little 
more than name. They have little knowledge of their religion, and 
except that their boys are circumcised and that they themselves are 
buried with Musalmiin rites, they have nothing to do with the kam. 
Their girls are brought up to dance and sing. Their sons do not 
play for them and their sons’ wives do not dance or sing. Most adopt 
young girls from poor parents paying their parents either a lump 
sum OF a peg allowance. They form separate community with a 
head ndikan who holds a high place among them. They eschew 
beef and worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. Some of their 
boys are taught Marithi and Kanarese, but none have risen to any 
high position. 

Ta‘schis, or Kettle-drammers,are found in small numbers in some 
of the larger towns. ‘They are said to represent Hindu Taschis 
converted by Aurangzib, They Sa Hindustani among themselves 
and Mardthi or Kinarese with others. The men are of middle height 
and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard short or full, and 
dress in a Mariitha turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women who are like the men im face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing to the family income. 
They are clean in their habitsand neat in their dress. They beat 
kettle drums during marriage and other ceremonies both for 
Hindus and Musalmians, and are busy except during the rains. 
For a four days’ marriage, besides two meals a day, they are ae 
6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.)a day in cash. During the eight busy months their 
meus average £3 to £6 (Rs. 30 - 60). Though hardworking thrifty 
and sober, they are badly off and take to new pursuits. They 
marry among themselves only andform a separate and organized 
community, settling social disputes at class meetings under a head- 
man chosen from the oldest members, who, if the majority approve, 
is empowered to fine any one breaking their class rules. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmdéns by eschewing beef and keeping 
Hindu festivals. At the same time they obey the Adzi and call 
him to conduct their ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They do not send their boys to school. Besides as kettle-drammers 
some earn their living as husbandmen, servants, and messengers. 
None have risen to any high position. 

Christians, numbering about 2356 or 0°26 per cent of the dis- 
trict population, include three main divisions, Europeans, Eurasians, 
and Natives. Ofthese Europeans numbered 79 (42 males and 37 
females), Eurasians 73 (33 males and 40 females), and Native 
Christians 22(4 (1126 males and 1078 females). Native Christians 
are divided into two classes, Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
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Native Protestant Christians are found chiefly in Dharwar, 
: , and Hubli. They ore converts made by missionaries 
belonging to the Basel Evangelical Mission which began work in 
1839. Before their conversion Cet Protestant a Christian: 
belonged to the Lingdyat, Kurubar, Devdng, Sali, Badige, 
Agasalara, and Holaya or Mhdr castes. They have no divisions 
and they eat together and intermarry. They are short, dark, 
and muscolar. The home tongue of someis Kanarese, of some 
Tamil, and of afew Tulu. They live in one-storeyed houses with 
flat or tile roofs. Their daily food is rice or Indian millet bread, 
pulse, vegetables, and animal food, and their holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes made of wheat flour, pulse, and sugar. ‘The men dress either 
in a waistcloth or trousers, a short or long coat, and a headscarf; 
and the women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the 
robe back between the feet. Some of them are husbandmen, some 
artisans, some missionaries and catechists, and some weavers and 
dyers. A family of five spends 12s, to £1 10s. (Rs.6-15) a month 
on food. Their ritual is a mixture of the rites of the Reformed 
Church of Switzerland and of the Lutheran Church of Worthenburg. 
Sunday 1s kept as a day of rest and religious exercise. Their 
holidays are Christman, Good hese Easter Sunday, Ascension Day, 
and Pentecost. On Sundays and on close holidays they attend 
church in the morning and evening when service is held in Kénarese. 
Every year they celebrate the anniversaries of the establishment of 
the local and district missions. Their only religious ceremonies are 
baptism and confirmation. Baptism is performed both on infants 
and on adult converts; sacrament of confirmation is administered 
only when a person is well-grounded in the knowledge of the 
scriptures. On the occasion of the baptism of their children 
especially of their first-born, those who can afford it, feast their 
friends and relations. Girls are married after thirteen and boys 
after sixteen. Three months before a wedding the parties give 
notice to the pastor of their intention to marry. On the day fixed 
for the wedding the bride and bridegroom, decently dressed and 
accompanied by friends and relations, go to the church where they 
are married by the pastor. On their retarn from the church the 
whole Protestant community of the village or one or two members 
from each house are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom 
are presented with clothes or ornaments by their friends and relations. 
Cases of misconduct are enquired into and punished by the pastors 
on the evidence of the members of the congregation. They send 
their boys and girls to schools kept by the missionaries, where 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history are taught. 
They appear to be a rising class. | 

Native Catholic Christians may be divided into three 
Konkani or Goa Christians, Kadnarese or local converts, and Tamil 
or Madrasi Christians. The home tongue of the Goa Christians is 
The Madrasis and Konkanis eat together but do not intermarry, 
while the Kanarese or local converts neither pat hor marry with the 
Konkanis or the Madrasis. With a few exceptions the Konkanis 


are fair and middle-sized with well-cut features, the local converts 
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are short and dark, and the Madrasis are still darker and shorter. 
The Konkanis and Madrdsis live in one-storeyed tile-roofed houses 
with walls of brick and mud, and the Kanarese live in one-storeyed 
houses with flat roofs. Their daily food is rice, pulse, Indian 
millet, bread, and flesh. All drink liquor and eat pork and beef, 
except the Kénarese Christians who object to eating beef. The 
Konkani kanimen dress in a pair of trousers, a short coat, boots, and 
a hat, Madrisi men in a waistcloth, a long coat, a headscarf, and 
shoes, and Kanarese men, like Dharwar Kurubdrs and Kumbhérs; 
the women of all three classes dress in a short-sleeved bodice and robe, 
which is worn hanging like a petticoat. As a class the Catholic 
Christians are industrious, hospitable, and thrifty. The Konkanis 
are either Government servants, labourers, or domestic servants ; 
the Madrdsis are mostly domestic servants; and the Kanarese 
earthen pot-makers, blanket weavers, husbandmen, and unskilled 
labourers. All observe the rites and holidays of the Roman Church. 
Children are baptised as soon as possible after the seventh day 
after birth. If the child is healthy it is taken to the church, if it is 
weaker it is baptised at home. Girls are married after twelve and 
boys after sixteen. Proposals for marriage come from the 
boy’s side. At the time of betrothal close relations and friends are 
feasted, and among Kanarese Christians the bride’s father receives 
a sum of money from the bridegroom’s. When the day fixed for 
the marriage draws near, booths are raised at the houses both of 
the bride and of the bridegroom. During the marriage ceremony 
country music is played in the booth and the brideand bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric paste, and friends and relations send presents 
of clothes and provisions. Among the Kanarese Christians when 
a girl comes of age she is seated apart for a while, then bathed, and 
resented with new robes. No such ceremony is observed among 
onkeni and Madrdsi Christians. When a person is on the point 
of death the priest administers to him the sacrament of extreme 
unction or anointing. After death the body is bathed and dressed 
in holiday clothes in the case of Konkanis and Madrésis, and is 
covered with a shroud in the case of Kanarese Christians. It is 
laid either in a coffin or in a bier and carried in procession to the 
church. From the charch after prayers the body is carried to the 
burying ground and is there buried. Kanarese Christians give a 
feast to their caste people on the third day after death; Konkani 
and Madrasi Christians do not hold a third day feast. Cases of grave 
misconduct or scandal are enquired into and punished by the priest 
with the help of the adult castemen, the punishment being fine, 
kneeling in the church during the service on Sundays, and excom- 
munication. So long as a person is excommunicated he is not 
allowed to enter the church or to mix with the community. Of the 
three classes Konkanis alone send their children to school. 
Pa'rsis, numbering thirty-one, are found in Dhirwar, Hangal, 
and Hubli, They are chiefly traders, contractors, and shopkeepers. 





Their dress customs and religions rites do not differ from those of 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Accorpine to the 1881 census, agriculture supports about 600,000 
people or sixty-eight per cent of the population. The details are: 


Didnedr Agricultural Population, 1351, 






Dhéirwér hushbandmen are Lingdyats, Mardthdis, Musalmans, 
Brihmans, Kurubars, Lavénds or Laobhaie, and Mhars. Of these 
the Lingdyats are by far the richest and most important. The 
headmen of villages are usually Lingiyats, and the Lingdyats form 
the bulk of the cultivators of Dharwar, as Mardtha Kunbis form the 
bulk of the cultivators of Khandesh, Nasik, and the North Deeean. 
The Lingdyat husbandman differs both in body and mind from the 
Mardtha busbandman of the North Deccan. He is a South Indian 
with a smaller northern strain even than the Marditha. He is larger 
stronger and blacker, a harderworker, with more forethought 
and with a strong turn for trade speculation.’ He is well disposed, 
intelligent, and enterprising, and is shrewder than a casual observer 


would imagine. As a body Dhérwdr Lingdyat husbandmen are 


better off than north Deccan Kunbis, and very much freer from debt. 
They have passed through many changes within the last hundred 
years. To them, which it was not to the north Deccan Kunbi who 
his share of the spoil, Maratha rule was an unmixed evil. For 
many years after the introduction of British peace and order the 
curse of rack-renting handed down by the Marithis kept the 
husbandman deep in poverty. With the introduction of the revenue 
survey and the opening of roads between 1840 and 1450 their state 
improved. Between 1862 and 1871 came the great rise in value 
of all field produce, especially of American or saw-gimned Dhérwar 
cotton, which alone, according to Mr. Walton, in those ten years 
enriched the district by abont £8,150,000 (Rs. 8,15,00,000). 
Between 1862 and 1865, no less than £4,700,000 (Rs. 4,70,00,000) or 
a yearly average of £1,175,000 (Rs. 1,17,50,000) were amassed by 
the growers and dealers in Dharwar American cotton? Dealers 
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backed by Bombay speculators paid as much as £10 (Rs. 100) the 
acre for planted cotton fields. The flood of wealth turned the 
people’s heads. They did not know what to do with their zane 
At village festivals, numbers of landholders appeared with carts the 
naves of whose wheels were rounded with bands of silver.’ Since 
1871 many have impaired those gains by unwise cotton speculation, 
by extravagance, and by Eremanageney At the same time the 
price of cotton has fallen; years of scarcity and famine have wasted 
the district; and revised settlements have greatly added to the 
land tax. Still in spite of their loss and suffering from the 1876 
famine the mass of the husbandmen of the cotton plains are (1584) 
well-to-do. Many Lingdyat husbandmen have large holdings. In 
the north Decean the business of tilling the soil and of trading in 
its produce as a rule are distinct ; in Dharwar the two are to a large 
extent united. Not only does the landholder often take his produce 
to distant Karwar or Kumta, he either brings back goods for the 
suke of the hire, or himself invests in such coast produce as finds a 
a ready inland sale. Many Lingdyat landholders are moneylenders 
and cotton ginners, and many among them hoard stores of grain, 
which they sell at a high profit in times of scarcity. They generall 
keep a small staff of permanent farm servants to plough and loo 
after their cattle, and at times temporary labour is largely employed 
for weeding and reaping. 


Colonies of Marithis are mixed with Lingdyats in many 
parts of the district, and scattered Mardtha families also occur 
in « large Abe of villages. The Marathds seem less well off 
than the Lingdyats and have less the knack of making money 
by moneylending, grain dealing, and cotton trading. The 
protection to creditors given by the civil courts is said to be 
the cause of the indebtedness of the poorer husbandmen, but 
indebtedness is less general than among north Deccan husbandmen. 
Musalman husbandmen, of whom there are many, as a rule, have 
small holdings, and are not prosperous. Brahman husbandmen are 
few, though a good many Brahman pleaders and retired Government 
servants invest their savings in buying the occupancy right of fields. 
These Brahman landholders do not till with their own hands, They 
either let the land or have an agent to manage its tillage. Ii 
the land is let the tenant pays the over-holder sometimes in money 
and sometimes in grain, If, as is the rule when the overholder is an 
absentee, the rent is paid in money, it amounts to two or three times 
the Government assessment. When the rent is paid im kind the 
tenant does not pay the Government assessment unless he is bound 
to pay it by a previous contract. As a rule the landlord recovers 
from the tenant one-third to one-half of the whole produce. The 
Kurubars or Shepherds and the Bedars or Hunters and now 
watchmen, form a considerable section of the husbandmen. As 
husbandmen they are careless and stupid, content with small results, 
and seldom rich or prosperous. A few of the wild pack-bullock and 
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wood-cutting Lavanis or Lambanis, hold land in the west of the 
district, and here and there a few Holdis or Mhars cultivate." 

For tillage purposesthedistrict is divided into the malladuormalnad 
that is the damp west and the beilu shime or dry east. The malladu 
is the tract on the border of the Kanara forests in the west and south- 
west of the district. It is subject to frequent and heavy rain, It is most 
favourable to the growth of rice and sugarcane, which, to succeed at 
rs must here Sent moisture : In these nPtiaaes lands bo ge 

ry-crops of the open eastern plain are seldom grown. e onl 
icp ordn iis phe sonia hill Lees ragi Bieasne: corocana, suve 
Panicum miliare, navant Panicum italicum, and jola Sorghum 
vulgare. Of these rigi and save are grown in comparatively small 
quantities, and navant and jola are sown only in two or three fields 
in a village and often not at all. In the beilu shime or dry eastern 
plain rice is seldom or never grown and sugarcane is grown only as 
a garden crop. The soil is best suited for dry-crops especially for 
cotton, gram, and wheat. Along the eastern fringe of the wet 
west ne through the whole length of the district, from north-west 
to south-east including the towns of Dharwar Hubli Bankdpur 
and Kod, runs a belt of country which as regards soil climate and 
vegetation unites the characteristics of the moist hilly west lands 
and the dry eastern plains. In this transition region the soil is 
generally a reddish alluvial clayslate crossed here and there in an 
easterly direction by narrow belts of black cotton ground. This 
black soil is of superior richness probably owing to the mixture 
of particles of red soil, which, without changing the appearance 
and character of the black soil, lessen its clayeyness and increase 
its power of taking in water. Towards the east of this belt the 
rainfall is too scanty and uncertain for the growth of rice. So, also, 
towards the south-west the climate becomes too moist for dry-crops 
and ragi and other poor grains take the place of millet, In 
parts of this transition tract, dry and wet crops are often sown in 
the same field, so that, if the season proves too dry for rice, a | 
of millet may save the landholder from complete loss. In Kod and 
Hangal in the south of this tract a number of large lakes water 
much rice and garden land. In some villages, on the eastern 
border of this tract, tobacco grows freely ; in others the cultivation 
of chillies is carried on with great success, In the mallddu or rain- 
land, wherever the underlying laterite does not rise to the surface,. 
the soilis good. The best soil called kagadali is a red mould formed 
of a fine iron-bearing gravel mixed with quartz pebbles and clay 
slate. Where the chlorite schists and clay slates predominate the 
soil is a light coloured loam of great depth called jeddi mannu. 
When untilled for many years the red soils often assume a most 
deceiving appearance. The surface soil is washed away and either a 
coating of loose gravel and quartz stones, or a thin layer of hardened 
clay is left into which water hardly passes and on which even grass 
hardly grows. The soil close under the surface, if long undisturbed, 
becomes hard and dense and seems almost proof against water. 
But after the merest surface scratching, the rain is able to 


1 Chiefly from materials supplied by Mr. F, L. Charles, C.S, 
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remain on the surface and soften the under soil, which can be 
deeply ploughed with the greatest ease, and, with a little manure, 
is extremely fertile. The light soil or jeddi mannw is the true rice 
soil. The earthy matter of this rice soil, as in west Bankdpur, is 
chiefly decayed clay slate. By the action of water, tillage, and 
weather, it becomes a stiff, compact, light-coloured clay, so retentive 
of moisture, that in most of the lower lands water is found 
throughout the year a few feet below the surface. The soil on the 
highest and most open lands has little depth, and, even with manure 
and care, yields only one poor crop of rice in the year. Between 
the highest and the lowest situations, the soils are fairly deep, and, 
im seasons of abundant or even of average rainfall, generally hold 
moisture enough to yield a crop of pees after the main rice harvest 
is over. The soil in the valleys or low lands is of superior richness. 
li is black or a rich dark brown and may almost be classed under 
the head of alluvium. This soil yields luxuriant after-crops, and 
its abundant moisture makes it specially suited for sugarcane. 
The best rice land is in several respects more valuable than the 
black cotton soil. The best rice land has much moisture, while the 
cotton land has no means of irrigation; the best rice land only 
oocasionally wants manure, the cotton land wants manure every 
third year; the rice land seldom wants the labour and cost of 


lac sometimes yields a second crop, the best rice soil always 

ields a second crop and this with less labour than the black soil. 

o prepare the black soil for a second crop it has to be ploughed, 
broken by the kunt: or heavy hoe, levelled with the ballesal kunts 
or light thse, sown with the seed drill or kurgi, and once more 
levelled with the light hoe. In the best rice land the field is 
wing He pli once, is closely sown by the hand, and to cover 
the seed the korudw or leveller is run over the surface. 

By far the greater part of the open country is black ground or 
yert thumi, Its qualities are admirably suited to the dry climate 
of the tableland. Its great power of holding moisture enables ita 
crops to bear unharmed seasons of dronght which would prove fatal 
toany crop on the red soil. In these black soils nature toa great 
extentdoes what in other soils is left to theplough. Inthe hot weather, 
as the soil shrinks, it becomes fissured with cracks, two or three 
inches wide and about eighteen inches deep which divide the surface 
into blocks two to three feet square. The first heavy rainfall 
washes the surface soil into these cracks, and fills them removing 
the surface soil and exposing a fresh under-layer, Except 
sometimes in fields intended for cotton, instead of the plough the 

ple use the heavy hoe or kunti drawn by two or four bullocks. 
‘his loosens the surface three or four inches deep and uproots what 
weeds there are though weeds are few in cleanly kept fields. Rain 
loosens the soil to a considerable depth and this scarping is enough 
in ordinary years, Once in six, seven, or eight years the plough is 
used to uproot deep-seated heavy weeds and to disturb the subsoil, 
When it gets covered with matted grass and babhul scrub the surface 
becomes cut in deep water rans and pitted with holes and cracks, 
It is also covered with minute lime nodules which as they show 


loughing, the cotton land must be ploughed every year. The best 
cE soil 
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through the grass make the soil look white and glary. The chief 
black-soil crops are cotton, wheat, gram, oilseeds, and the later varieties 
of Indian millet. Except a few gardens at Annigeri in Navalgund, 
and some other villages with patches of brown soil no watered 
land occurs over the si eth black plam. To the general black soil 
character of the eastern plain the Kappatgudd hills form an 
exception. ‘There the soil is stony red alluvial called kennela or 
musari somewhat like the reddish soils of the hills near Dhdrwar 
and Hubli, Similar soil occurs among the granite ranges and rocks 
to the south-west of the Kappatgudd range towards the Varda 
river, In the east of Raénebennur is much stony and unarable soil 
called kallunela or dare in which angular nodules of stone lie so 
close packed that the plough can hardly enter. 

Of an area of 4612 square miles or 2,953,037 acres, 2,858,678 
acres or 96°80 per cent have been surveyed in detail. Of these 
169,738 acres or 5-93 per cent are the lands of alienated villages. 
According to the revenue survey, the rest contains, 2,271,057 acres 
or 79°44 per cent of arable land ; 42,882 acres or 1°50 per cent of 
unarable; 47,168 acres or 1°65 per cent of grass or kuran; 
176,606 acres or 6°17 per cent of forest; and 151,227 acrea or 
5°29 per cent of village sites roads and river beds, Of the 
2,271,057 acres of arable land in Government villages 621,294 or 
27°36 per cent are alienated. In 1882-83 of the arable area of 
1,652,216 acres in Government villages, 1,503,011 acres or 90-97 
per cent were held for tillage. Of this 6963 or 0-46 per cent were 
garden land; 86,873 acres or 5-77 per cent were rice land: and 
1,409,175 acres or 93°75 per cent were dry-crop land. 

In 1882-83 the total number of holdings was 77,478 with an 
average area of about twenty-eight acres. Of the whole number 
7675 were holdings of not more than five acres; 11,937 were of six 
to ten acres ; 22,575 of eleven to wpa acres ; 26,976 of twenty-one 
to fifty acres; 6145 of fifty-one to one-hundred acres ; 1674 of 101 
to 200 acres ; 294 of 201 to 300 acres; 94 of 301 to 400 acres and 
108 above 400 acres. The details are: 

Didrwdr Holdings, 1888-83, 
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One pair of oxen can till six to eight acres of rice land, ten to 
fifteen acres of ordinary dry-crop land, and thirty to forty acres 
of black soil. Thirty-two acres of black soil and eight acres of 
eommon soil or fifteen acres of common soil and five acres of garden 
land would enable a husbandmen to live like an ordinary retail 
dealer. In good years a man with a holding of this size might save; 
but as a good year does not come oftener than once in five years, 
the owner of so small a holding would find it difficult to save much. 

The Poona-Harihar road, which runs north-west and south-east, 
divides the district into two belts, the hilly and woody west rich in 
water both for drinking and for tillage, and the open waterless 
east. Parts of Navalgund and Kon, in the eastern plain, which are 
crossed by the Bennihalla, are renee badly off for water. The 
small streams dry early in the hot season, and what water is found 
by digging im their beds ia too brackish for drinking. The well 
water is also apt to grow brackish. So short is the supply that 
from March to May the people of each caste form themselves into 
a water club, and every two or three days fetch water in bullock or 
buffalo carts from a distance of two or three miles. The dryness 
of these parts is not of recent date. Under the Peshwis 
(1756-1817), officers who fell into disgrace were often sent to 
govern this waterless or nirjal land. Irrigation is chiefly from 
ponds and reservoirs, in some cases with the help of canals. The pond 
7 he of irrigation is common in Madras and Maisur, but 1s rare in 
the Bombay Presidency. Three conditions favour the multiplying 
of ponds and reservoirs in west and south-west Dharwar: the 
abundance of suitable sites, the certain and long continued local 
rainfall, and the absence of under-ground water. ‘The stream beds 
and valleys among the low ranges of metamorphic schist supply 
numerous sites suitable for storage lakes. In the western sub- 
divisions of Ha4ngal, Kod, Kalghatgi, and Bankapur seldom more 
than four and often not more than two months in the year pass 
without rain. The absence of under-ground springs seems to be 
due to the uprightness or highly inclined position of the clay slate 
and associated rocks which if flatter might have formed water- 
bearing strata. Except below ponds wells are rare. 
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Most of the ponds and reservoirs are old works. It is not known 
when and by whom they were made. But most are believed to 
date from the Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings (1395-1570) who 
were famous for their success in water works. Almost all traditions 
of local prosperity centre in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
the reign of the great Krishna Raya (1508-1542) who was famous 
for the number and magnitude of his public works.’ During his 
reign the great lake near Shiggaon five miles north of Bankapur 
and other fine reservoirs are said to have been built. The most 
remarkable work, which is said to have been planned and carried 
out by a minister named Damak Mudh, was the damming in no less 
than seven places of the half mile broad Tungbhadra, Across 
this great river dams or bandards formed of gigantic blocks of 
stone, often many tons in weight, were thrown. From five of 
these huge works canals, led along both sides of the river, water 
many miles of garden which are now the richest parts of Beldri on 
the south bank and of the Nizim’s country on the north bank of the 
‘Tungbhadra.2 In 1581-82 there were 2979 ponds and reservoirs 
or one A gr for every 152 square miles. Of these 1021 were in 
Kod, 841 in Héngal, 399 in Kalghatgi, 329 in Bankdpur, 129 in 
Dhirwir, 105 in Hubli, ninety-nine in Karajgi, twenty-four in 
Navalgund, twenty in Gadag, and twelve in Ranebennur. These 
together water 93,750 acres of land paying a total assessment of 
£29,625 (Rs. 2,96,250). Of the whole area 87,246 acres were rice 
lands with a total assessment of £25,054 (Rs. 2,50,540), 5275 acres 
were garden lands with a total assesament of £4437 (Rs. 44,370), 
and 1209 acres with a total assessment of £134 (Rs. 1340) assessed 
at dry crop rates are now watered. The average assessment on each 
pond is about £10 (Rs. 100) and the area watered from ponds is 

‘06 per cent of the whole tillage. The average area watered by 
each pond is thirty-one acres. Some ponds water the lands of only 
one or two holders, others water fifty to eight hundred acres often 
in several villages. These reservoirs as a rule are formed by alow 
and often irregular dam. ‘They often depend for part of their water 
on the escape from higher lakes. Often, also, the natural catchment 
area is increased by catch-water drains or by supply channels from 
streams. As a rule the waste-water escapes are simple channels cut 
in the hard soil or gravel. They are generally at the end of a long 
arm of the pond to avoid breaching the maindam. The outlet sluices 
of which the larger reservoirs have generally one or two, are mada 
under and through thedam. These outlets are often masonry works 
with horizontal holes, stopped with wooden lugs, and surmounted 
by elaborately carved guide stones for the pole of the plug. Some- 
times, especially in the smaller reservoirs, the water is let out by a 
simple cut through the dam, the opening being roughly filled with 
earth, stones, and brushwood. ‘The larger lakes are almost always 
faced in front with walls of dry rubble stone. Below each reservoir 

* Probably aa in other dynasties, Krishna Raya the greatest of the line has in 


tradition the credit of the works made by all the me ght anes 
Bom, Gov, Sel, CLV. 74 3 ¢ members of the family 
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the land is laid ont in terraces, and the distribution of water is 
| d entirely by the people, disputes being settled in ordinary 
cases by the leading alas bere cf the village and in grave cases by the 
officers of the irrigation department. Most of these reservoirs dry 
soon after the rains are over, the water being drawn off for rice and 
other early cropa during the breaks in the rains. This practice 
ig necessary to make fond the difference between the usual local 
fall of about thirty inches and the sixty inches which without the 
help of irrigation rice requires. The watering power of a reservoir 
depends on its position as well as on its size. In the west where 
the rainfall is heavy the amount of water which can be drained off o 
lake and used in watering is much greater than in the dry east. 

Some of the ponds though their supply of water does not last 
serous out the year, are used for watermg garden crops. In this 
case the people have to trust either to the water in wells sunk 
below the dam, or to the rain-storms of March and April to help the 
crops through the time when the reservoir is dry. The chief 

.rden crops under these ponds are betel and cocoa-palms, plantains, 

tel vines, and sometimes sugarcane, The evil of the pond system 
is that the ponds slowly but gradually have their storage capacity 
lessened by the deposit of silt. Formerly the landholders, who 
used the water of the lake, made yearly contributions in money or 
in labour to remove the silt. This practice has long ceased. 
Government are now often asked to be at the expense of removing 
silt deposit, but the clearing of silt is a very costly and unproductive 
mode of increasing storage. The effect of years of silting can 
generally be counteracted by slightly raising the whole water 
surface by adding to the height of the crest of the dam. The 
only advisable silt clearance is what is required to raise the crest 
of the dam or to the dam in repair. As regards the repairs of 
these lakes the principle adopted by Government has been to leave 
the ordinary repairs to the people who profit by the work. When 
for the proper maintenance of the works large repairs, raising the 
dam crest, widening the waste weir, or repairmg outlets, have 
become necessary, Government step in and do the work. In such 
cases a contribution from the villagers used generally to be levied. 
Since 1880-81 Government have decided to undertake all such 
repairs at their own cost. Petty repairs to catch-water drains 
and to water-channels are still left to the people. Repairs and 
improvements to masonry works are always undertaken by 
Government. In the case of improvements either a contribution 1s 
asked from the villagers or an agreement is taken from them to pay 
such extra rates or irrigate such extra land as may be required to 
make the proposed improvements pay. During the ten years ending 
1881-82 the total amount spent on repairs was £11,421 (Rs. 1,14,210). 

Of the 2979 ponds and reservoirs the chief are at Haveri in 
Karajgi, at Nagnur in Bankapur, and at Dambal in Gadag. 

The Haveri lake, about seven miles south of Karajgi is one of the 
largest and most important reservoirs in the district. It has a 
catchment area of sixty-nine square miles in which are many other 
ponds and reservoirs. It rarely fails to overflow every year, ami 
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Chapter 1V. when full its area is 647 acres. The work is provided with two 
A ericulture. waste weirs of a total length of 350 feet. In 1881-82 the lake 
| watered 515 acres assessed at £509 (Ra. 5090). 


TRRIGATIOS. ‘ Heian o "Se 
ee The Nagnur lake in Bankdpur has an earthen dam whose water 
pecatian face is protected by a massive dry-stone wall. The dam is 3400 


feet long, and has a greatest height of twenty-four feet. The top 
width is twelve to twenty feet, carrying a cart-road from Shiggaon 
to the villages on the east. At the north end isa waste channel for 
the escape of flood waters, and there is a masonry outlet sluice 
through the dam at each end. The lake is so shallow that on an 
average the water lasts only for six months after the rains cease, and 
the lake water has to be supplemented from the wells in the gardens 
below. These gardens are old established betel and cocoa-palm 
plantations, and are valuable properties yielding handsome profits to 
the owners as well as a considerable revenue to Government. 

Dambal, The Dambal lake is fifty-five miles east of Dharwar in the Gadag 
sub-division where the rainfall is ight and facilities for storing 
water are few. It is said to be about 300 years old. It was made 
by an earthen dam 4000 feet long and about twenty-five feet im 
greatest height whose water face is guarded by a massive dry-stone 
retaining wall, It has a masonry waste weir at each end, 335 feet 
long and two masonry outlets for thedischarge of water for irrigation. 
The lake was originally a very fine work, but, at the beginning of 
the present century, it had greatly silted, and so much of the bed 
was overgrown with a thick babhul forest that for some time its 
water had been com tively useless. A recent survey has fixed 
the area of water surface at 300 acres and the capacity at 14} millions 
of cubic feet. ‘The catchment area measured forty-six square miles, 
and, with an average rainfall of twenty inches, the supply of water 
would be greatly in excess of the storage. The lake usually ran 
dry in December and wells had to be dug and worked for four or 
five months every year at great cost. The periodical failure of the 
Jake’s supply resulted in much of the land lying fallow for half the 
year, after the six months’ crops were reaped, and a great deal was 
sown with ordinary dry crops. The lake was repaired by Govern- 
ment in 1824 and 1849, and in 1860 minor repairs were carried ont. 
Tt was further repaired during the famine of 1876-77 and 1877-78. 
The 1876 and 1577 improvements included the raising of the water 
surface six feet, thereby increasing the lake’s storage capacity from 
143 to 108 millions of cubic feet; the making of a new waste weir 
300 feet long with its crest twelve feet below the new top of the 
dam on which extreme floods are calculated to rise 86 feet: the 
extension and improvement of the outlets; the construction of a 
distribution channel 14 miles long commanding 1790 acres; and 
the clearing of the babhul forest in the lake bed. These great 








improvements were completed by the end of 1878. ; 
Maday. Besides these lakes a fourth called Madag lies in Maisur limits about __ 


two miles south of the Kod town of Masur. The boundary between 
Kod and Maisuor runs along the top of the old dam so that the lake is 
in Maisur, while the lands which it waters are in Kod. Like other 
iIrngation works in the south and west of the district, the Madag 
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lake is believed to date from the time of the Vijayanagar kings 
(1335-1570). The maker of the lake intended to close the gap 
in the hills through which the Kumudvati feeder of the Tung! bats 
flows into Kod, and by this means to form a lake on the south 
side of the range of hills which divide the Masur valley from 
Maisur. This was accomplished by throwing up an earthen 
embankment, now about 800 feet thick at the base and 100 feet 
high, faced towards the lake with huge stone blocks descem in 

in regular steps from the crest of the embankment to the water's 





edge. ‘Two similar embankments were also thrown across other 
gaps in the hills to the right and left of the Kumudvati valley 
to prevent the pent-up waters escaping by them, and a channel 
was cut along the hills for the overflow of the lake when it had 
risen to the intended height. When full this lake must have been 
ten to fifteen miles long and must have supplied water for the 
irrigation of a very large area.' The neighbouring hills still bear 
traces of vast cuttings for material and of the roads by which it was 
bronght to the site. .A moderate sized fort on the hill spp icesypix 3 
the lake is said to have been built for the protection of the wor 
people. Each of the three embankments was provided with sluices 
built of huge slabs of hewn stones for the irrigation of the plain 
below, and two of these remain as perfect as when they were built. 
These sluices were built on the same principle as other old Hinda 
local slices, a rectangular masonry channel through the dam closed 
with a perforated stone fitted with a wooden stopper. But, as the 
sluices had to be in proportion to the size of the lake, instead of the 
small stone pillars which in ordinary works carried the platform over 
the stopper, the supports were formed of single stones weighing 
about twenty tons each. To the upper sluice a tradition of human 
eacrifiee attaches. As it was the crowning point of this great work 
the Vijayanagar king and his court met to see the great single stone 
pillars raised to their places. For days the workmen's efforts 
were vain, At last it was known that the Place Spirit was angry: 
and, unless a maiden was offered to her, would not allow the p 

to be raised. Lakshmi the danghter of the chief Vadar or pond- 
digger offered hereelf, and was buried alive under the site of the 
pillar. ‘The spirit was pleased, and the pillar was raised and set in 
its place without mishap. In honour of Lakshmi the sluice became 
a temple." 
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¢ Liout.-Colonel Playfair, ER. E., Superintending Engineer for Irrigation, 27th 
October 1879. According to a second legend the pafil of Masur, whose family lived 
at Pura Parkeri in the Maisur division of Shimoga had a beautiful daughter Kenchava 
whom the Vijayanagar king wished to marry. Asher father was of s higher caste 
than the king the girl refused the king's offer and fect. Afterwards her parents 
wished to marry Kenchava to the patil of Isur in the Shikarpur sub-division of Mai- 
sur. They set out to celebrate the marriage, but on passing a temple now covered 
by the waters of the Madag lake, Kenchava entered the temple and devoted herself to 
the god. When the lake was made, Kenchava refused to leave her god, and, when the 
first foods of the rainy season came, the temple was hidden under the lake and the girl 
was drowned. It was a season of severe floods ands watchman was set to watch 
the dam. Kenchava entered into this watchman and told him to go and tell the patil 
that unless he offered her a woman nine months with child she would burst the lake. 
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The lake was finished and filled. But in some heavy flood it burst 
not through the carefully closed valley but by the most westerly of 
the three embankments. Through this outlet a vast body of 
water forced its way in a deep groove with a fall of nearly 100 feet, 
wearing a chasm with nearly perpendicular sides as if cut with a 
knife. As the pressure of the water grew lighter and the strata to 
be cut became harder, the wear: ceased, and a certain 
quantity of water remained in the bed of the lake. The surplus 
now passes ina pretty little waterfall over the point where the 
eutting ceased. After this disaster no steps were taken to make 
use of the water which the broken lake still held. The builders 
abandoned the undertaking, and, till recent times, the 
unfinished channels and the dam remained overgrown with forest. 
It was sometimes visited to see the single stone of the main sluice 
which remained one of the wonders of the country. After the 
country passed to the English two difficulties prevented any use 
being made of the water stored in the broken lake. When the 
breach occurred, the lowest of the old native sluices, which offered 
the only channel for drawing water through the enormously thick 
dam, was left too high above the surface of the water to be of any 
value. Any attempt to dam the ontlet chasm, and so raise the 
level of the lake sufficiently to use the old sluices, was prevented 
not only by its great expense, but by the opposition of the Maisur 
villagers, whose lands lay on the margin of the lake, and would be 
swamped by any rise in its level. Owing to these difficulties nothing 
was done until, in 1858-59, Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair, R. E., then 
executive engineer, thought that if a culvert could be laid below 
the old sluice the lake could be successfully tapped. This was 
done under Colonel Playfair’s immediate supervision. For this the 
old native sluice had first to be cleared as it was filled with dirt. 
Clearing was begun on both sides, not without the opposition of 
the Maisur people who at first drove the workmen off, and objected 
to anything being done on their side. When the two parties of 
workmen came within 100 feet of each other progress was stopped 
as the stones that supported the roof were found to have fallen 
in. The sluice appears to have been originally laid on the rocky 
surface of the valley, roofed with enormous stones, and the dam 
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The watchman esid he could not leave his post. Kenchava promised that if he went 
she would not break the big dam bat that if he was longin coming back she 
would borst through one of the hilla. The watchman went and gave the headman 
Kenchava's Case, Bat the headman paid no heed to his re, punished 
him for leaving his post, and offered Kenchava no sacrifice, banast with his in- 
eolence Kenchava broke through the hill and the embankment as well. Poor people 
nsed to go to the lake and beg Kenchava to lend them nose and earrings to use at 
a wedding and found what they wanted at the water side, One man forgot toreturn 
the ornaments and Kenchava no longer provides them. In 1870, o fisherman's tackle 
pot entangled in the roof of the under-water temple, Diving down to free hia tackle 
the fisherman entered the temple and saw “or en image of Kenchava. She warn- 
ed him to tell no one she was alive, and told him that on the day he let out her 
secret he Would burst a blood-vessel and die. He asked her bow he could get out 
of the temple ; she gave him s push and he was on the surface, He kept his secret 
for two years, told it, borst a blood Vessel, and died. In seasons of c rought, the 
heals of the temples in Shikirpur come to this lake with a round piece of gold and 
a bose-riog. They a! fool on a small raft and pushing it into the Inke pray Ken- 
chava to send rain. Dr. Burgess’ List of Acchadotiaiont Remains, 17-18, | 
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built over it. The weight of the one hundred feet of earth had been 
too great for the sluice-roof. In the part where the sluice-roof 
had fallen the further clearing became a matter of great danger. 
The only plan appeared to be to gently dig over the broken stones 
and trust to find sounder ones beyond, and thus again to get a 
roof over the heads of the workmen. This attempt was successful. 
Only a few of the covering stones had fallen in; and the earth above 
them was sufficiently consolidated by time to allow of a poesage 
being dug through it. The two parties at length joined, and the o d 
subterranean gallery was opened through its whole length of 
feet. The digging of the culvert below the floor of the old sluice 
was then begun, the old work acting as a ventilator as well as a roof 
till the new tunnel was arched. All went well till towards the 
centre where a mass of extremely hard rock gave much trouble. 

As a part of Colonel Playfair’s scheme two canals were to be dug, 
leading off 334 feet above the original bed of the river. Six miles 
ofthe whole oh of the 163 miles of the left bank canal, and eight 
miles of the whole length of the 154 miles of the right bank canal 
have been dug. The left bank canal is carried along the rear slope 
of the main embankment until it reaches the new river channel 
which it crosses by a large aqueduct. In 1882-83 four miles of the 
right bank canal were planted with about 7200 trees mostly 
babhuls, mangoes, and nims. The total area watered was 482 acres 
and the crops watered were mostly sugarcane, rice, garlic, and 
onions. ‘The water rates vary from l6s. (Rs. 8) an acre for twelve 
months’ crops to 2s. (Re. 1) an acre for rainy-season crops. The 
lake sh easily be made to hold a great deal more water. Even 
by boarding the waste weir the storage might be greatly increased. 
What prevents the carrying out of fresh works is that every foot 
which the surface of the lake is raised swamps a large area of 
rich land. In 1872 an attempt was made to induce the Maisur 
villagers to : t compensation and let the land be flooded ; but 
the attempt failed. The matter is still under consideration, and it 
is hoped that some arrangement may shortly be made, At present 
as the canals are small, with only a slight fall, itis not possible to 
draw off the lower portion of the water above the sluice sill level, 
and the upper portion is lost by evaporation, As the total depth 
of the lake above the sill of the canal sluices is only 4°50 feot little 
water is available for late and hot weather crops. The ordinary 
rainfall is enough for the common early crops which are grown to a 
great extent in the neighbourhood. 

The only important system of canal irrigation is on the south 
bank of the Dharma, the Varda’s chief feeder, which rises in the 
Sahyddri hills about twenty miles south-west of Hingal. The work 
is about three hundred years old, but most of the masonry 1s stones 
taken from Jain or Chalukyan temples. The head works of the 
main canal are at the village of Shringeri about five miles south- 
west of Hingal. A solid masonry weir thrown across the stream 
raises the water a few feet, and two canals are led off one on each 
bank. The left bank canal which is called the Kamanballi canal is 
about three miles long. It feeds four reservoirs and waters a small 
area of land on its way. The right bank canal, which is known as 
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the main Dharma canal, is seventeen miles long, passing through 
the villages of Sevhalli, Gejihalli, and Gavripur. Near its head it 
sometimes carries over 400 cubic feet the second. At Gavrapur 
it crosses a road under a masonry bridge and coutinues through 
the land of Sirmapur and fills the two large reservoirs of Dholeshvar 
and Surleshvar. At Surleshvar, seven miles from Shringeri, 
the canal divides into two branches, one flowing east to Adar 
and the other flowing south to A'lur. Each of these two 
main branches throws out a number of smaller channels which 
command a considerable tract of country between the Dharma 
and the Varda. The Dharma is also dammed by a masonry weir at 
a point about thirteen miles below Shringeri and a canal known as 
the Naregal canal is taken off at the mght bank. This supplies 
three ponds at Naregal besides watering the land under its 
immediate command. The Dharma has o catchment area of sixty 
square miles at the site of the main canal headworks which is 


densely covered with forest. This forest land adds greatly to the value 


of the Dharma as it gives off the rainfall in manageable quantities 
and over lengthened periods. The Naregal canal intercepts the 
drainage from a great deal of the land watered by the main Dharma 
canal as well as the supply afforded by the catchment area of the 
river between the two head works. The Dharma flows only during 
the six wet months. To make use of its water during the dry 
months, a number of ponds were built by the original projectors 
of the scheme. These ponds are below the canals, and are filled by 
the surplus water of the river during the rains. Storage is thus 
obtained during the hot months and irrigation is perenmal. In 
1881-82 these canals supplied ninety-two ponds of which thirty-nine 
were fed from the main canal, fifty from the branch canals, and 
three from the Naregal canal. The largest of these ponds are at 
Dholeshvar, Surleshvar, Arleshvar, A’dur, Havanji, Balambid, A’lur, 
and Naregal. In 1881-82 the area watered by the canal and the 
ponds dependent on the canal was 6660 acres. Of these 8660 acres 
208 were watered by the Kamanhalli or left bank canal, 7899 
by the main and branch Dharma canals, and 1053 by the Naregal 
canal. Of the 8660 acres 8127 were rice land and 533 were 
garden land. The gardens under the Naregal reservoir are 
very rich, yielding the finest betelnuts in the neighbourhood. The 
revenue realized was £3542 (Rs.35,420), The principles of the 
original project are sound, but mistakes of detail interfere with 
the success of the scheme. The fall of the canal bed is 
unduly slight and is irregular. Nowhere is the fall mora than 
one foot ina mile and in many parts it is much less than a foot. 
The course of the canal is very roughly laid out. Sharp turns 
and corners are common, and there are long needless bends, unless 
indeed owners refused to let the canal pass through their lands. 
From Shringeri to Surleshvar not awork was made to carry the 
local drainage across the canal. In consequence silt deposits are 
unusually heavy, and nearly the whole of the water which reaches 
Surleshvar is carried through the A‘lur branch which has a rapid 
fall. Only in heavy floods, perhaps for a few days twice a year, 
does the water find its way down the A‘dur branch. Formerly all 
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villagers interested in the canal busied themselves once a year in a 
general and thorough silt clearing. ‘This custom has gradually fallen 
into disnse. Where the system is so large and com the 
principle of leaving the distribution of the water entirely to the 
people is open to grave objection. The villages on the higher 
reaches of the canal take an undue share of the water to the serious 
injury of those lower down. For some time mquiries have been 
made how far the whole work can be placed on a sounder st 
and a regular and just system of water distribution be introduced. 
The attention of the irrigation department has for some time 
been given to the improvement of the Dharma canal. A survey 
has been made of the main canal, and it is proposed to carry out 
works for its improvement and to bring it under proper control. 
The chief works would be regulating the fall by clearing obstruc- 
tions, straightening the course in places, providing ASNT escapes, 
and making the width more uniform. It is proposed to fix a 
regulator at the head-works, to provide proper outlets, and to intro- 
duce more system into the management of the canal. 

Besides the Dharma canals there are two minor works of the 
same character ; one for using the water of a stream ronning from 
the Nidsingi reservoir south to the Dharma at Kuntanhoshalli, and 
the other for using the water flowing through the valley south of 
Konankeri, and, by means of a channel made to connect numerous 
ponds, eventually to carry on the surplus water to the barge 

gal reservoir. As regards the first or Nidsingi work, the 
stream passing near Bassipur was diverted to the Kurgndri 
reservoir by an embankment and deep cutting south of Bassdpur. 
The original stream passes south and joins the Dharma at 
Kuntanboshalli. Between the villages of Kurgudri and Satinhalli 
an ancient masonry weir across this stream feeds a small channel on 
the right bank, which waters the lands of Kuntanhoshalli. A mile 
below this weir stood an old dam from which the Savasgi lands 
were watered. This old dam was breached and ruined about forty 
years ago and the Sdvasgi lands lost this supply of water. To 
rovide a remedy it was found more economical to rearrange the 
-untanhoshalli weir work so as to take off an irrigation channel 
from that weir on the left bank to the Sdvasgi lands, than to 
reconstruct the Savasgi weir itself. The work is now completed. 
The supply of water to the Kuntanhoshalli lands has also been 





improv by the new works. The Belgal Kilva as the channel is 
called which carries off the surplus water which gathered in a large 


valley south of Konankeri, connects a number of ponds from which, 
as each pond gets filled, the surplus water flows into the next, until 
it ends in the Belgal reservoir, This channel, which is about nine 
miles long, passes through the lands of Hankanhalli, Bamanhalli, 
Nellibid, Yelvatti, Talkerikop, and Gundur, and finishes at. the 
Belgal reservoir. In many p are masonry outlets, whence rice 
lands lying between and not under the lakes are also watered. 


These outlets are said to have been anafter-thought. The villagers. 


of Belgal, who are the last to benefit by this channel, complain that 


in consequence of these outlets the water is taken for so many 
fields that the reservoirs do not fill as they used to, and the Belgal. 
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reservoir has lost a large supply of water. This channel was 
repaired and the new ottlshe sunde ean years ago at the expense of 
the villagers. 





According to the Collector’s return for 1882-83 of 12,002 wells 
3099 were step wells and 8903 were stepless wells. The average 
depth of a well varies from fifteen feet in Kod toa hundred and twenty 
feet in Navalgund. The cost of building a step well varies from 
£30 to £200 (Rs. 300-2000) and of building a stepless well from 
£7 10s. to £30 (Re. 75-300). The following table shows the number 
of wells, their average depth, and the cost of building them: 
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Navalgund and Ron which are badly placed for pond storage are 
also ill-suited for wells. The people are put to munch inocavepracel 
not only because drinking water is scarce, but becanse it is bad, 
being charged with salt and lime. The su ply of water in wells 
depends on reservoirs lying on a higher level from which the water 
soaks into the wells below. The wells in garden lands are nothing 
more than ponds of all sizes and shapes, and as they are not 
regularly built or surrounded with a parapet wall, the rains sweep 
much mud and filth into them, and unless they are regularly cleared 
they become choked and useless in afewyears. These wells begin to 
be used about March, when, either from a scanty rainfall or from other 
causes, the pond supply begins to fail. When the water in the wells 
is on a level with or near the surface, two men scoop up the water 
by swinging a basket or guda through it. When the water is five or 
six feet below the surface the leather bag or mot is worked, As 
many of these wells are shallow and have no spring they dry as 
soon as the ponds, 

Maxon, The use of manure is generally understood. Except alluvial lands, 
all fields are more or less manured according to their wants. The 
garden lands are fully manared especially those growing the richer 
crops, which are manured with great care and with as much liberality 
as the husbandman can afford. Rice lands are freely manured and 
even the dry crops get a fair share. Waste lands, when brought 
under tillage, are not manured for the first year or two, In such 
cases the first crop sown is almost always Indian millet followed by 
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a green or oilseed crop. If it seems to want it the land is manured 
before the third crop is grown. Black and good brown soils are 
manured once in three, four, or five years. They are naturally rich, 
and their Vigour is renewed by the upper soil being always washed 
into cracks and the subsoil coming op for tillage. Red and poor 
brown soils are manured every second year and in some cases, if 
the hosbandmen can afford it, every year. Sugarcane, rice, Indian 
millet, chillies, and ragi want manure every year; s¢ve Panicum 
miliare, castor-oil, and nddw Phaseolus mungo want manure once in 
three years. On. account of the labour and cost of carting the 
manure, fields more than a mile from the village are not manured 
oftener than once in three or four years. There are four methods of 
enriching the soil, the chief of whichis mixed manure. This consists 
of cattle droppings, ashes, stubble, the shells of betelnuts, urine, 
and every form of rubbish which can be gathered. All this is 
stored in a pit near or in the husbandman’s yard. The manure in 
the pit is occasionally covered by a thin layer of earth or house 
sweepings by which the volatile properties are kept from pacer Into 
the air. Some time before sowing, the manure is carted to the fields, 
piled in small heaps, spread on the field, and ploughed into the soil. 
In sowing Indian millet and other grains the poorer husbandmen 
mix the manure with the seed. As each husbandman has his 
manure pit, manure is not sold. An acre of garden land wants 
ten cartloads of manure of the nominal value of 5s. (Rs. 24), and an 
acre of rice or dry-crop land wants four cartloads nominally worth 
2s. (Re.1). The second way of manuring is by having the stubble, 
the cotton leaves, and the weeds eaten by sheep or goats) These 
animals are known to leave their droppings on the ground the 
moment their rest is disturbed. The husbandmen contract with the 
shepherd that the sheep or goats shall not be allowed to rest more 
than an hour or two in one place, but be moved from time to time 
in the field. The urine and droppings are thus evenly spread over 
the whole field. When the finer-grained crops such as save 
Panicum miliare, and yellu Sesamum indicum are about to be 
sown the stubble is gathered in heaps and burnt on the field. The 
fourth way of enriching the soil is by green manuring. Black 
sesamum or guryellu is sown in late May or early June and is 
allowed to grow for three months when it Howera. It is then ploughed 
in and destroyed by the heavy hoe or kunti. This is considered 
sufficient manure for two years. In some places pond silt is spread 
on the fields, but silt is not so enriching as the other manures. 


A two years’ change of crop is held to be relief enough to the 
soil, In black soils cotton and Indian millet, as a rule, are sown 
alternately. In red soils Indian millet is followed by Italian millet, 
rigi, save, chillies, or castor-oil, that is the change is from grain 
to green crops or from grain to oil-seeds. Oil-seeds are often used 
as a relief to the usual change of grain and green crops. ‘The same 
crop is seldom sown in the same land for two successive years. The 
chief exception to this rule is that grain may be sown in the same 
field for several years without a change if care is taken that a late 
crop succeeds an early crop. Thus the early millet may be succeeded. 
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_ by the late navani Panicum italicum or wheat. Green and oil 


may also be grown for several years in succession if the crop 18 
changed; edits cris and safflower may come after cotton or black 
sesamum. As these are all late crops the soil has the benefit of a 
whole year during which it rests through the hot season and the 
early rains to pocrine which it is turned Spee less deeply. ae 
an average supply of rain good black soil yields a second crop. 
the plain to pes second crop the early patch be white sesamum. 
This is reaped in the end of August, when the soil is thoroughly 
ploughed or otherwise turned, and wheat or gram with an occasional 
row of safflower, linseed, or castor-oil are sown, After these the 
next crop is generally one of the early millets for which the soil is 
manured. ‘There are therefore three modes of changing the crop: 
A change of grain with green crops or oil plants, a change of oil 
plants with green crops, and a change of early with late crops. 
Dharwar field tools are like those used in the neighbouring 
districts of Belgaum and Bijapur. A detailed description is given 
in the Belgaum Statistical Account. The chief field tools are the 
heavy plough or negali (K.), the light plough or ranti (K.), the 
large hoe or kunti (K.), the leveller or kKorudu (K.), the seed drill 
or kurgi (K.), the grabber or yadit kunti (K.), and the eee 
or bdigud/i(K.). Both the heavy or seat (K.) plough and the light 
or ranti (K.) plough consist of a thick log of wood shaped by the 
village carpenter, with its lower end pte forward at an obtuse 
sugle from the main block. ‘The share, which is an iron blade, one 
and a half feet long by three to four inches broad and four to twelve 
pounds in weight, is let into a socket and fixed by a movable iron 
ring to the wooden point beyond which it juts about six inches, 
The handle is fixed to the block by a thick rope passed along the 
beam and tied to the yoke, so that the strain of draught braces the 
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different parts of the plough. The negali is a large, heavy, deep- . 


cutting plough, and is worked by two to six pairs of bullocks. 
Besides the ploughman, who is seldom able to keep the plough in 
anything like a straight line, it requires one to two men to drive the 
team. It costs £1 4s. to £1 129. (Rs. 12-16) and as a rule is owned 
only by wealthy landholders who often lend it to their poorer 
neighbours. Except when the land is in very bad order the 
negali is never used. It is very effective in loosening stiff land and 
in uprooting weeds. The ranti (K.) or light plongh is of exactly 
the same make as the heavy plough. ‘The only piece of iron about it 
is a narrow bar about nine inches long which serves the purpose of 
ashare. It is worked by one pair of bullocks and costs about 4s. 
(Rs. 2). The ploughman manages it by himself as the reins of the 
bullocks come to the handle of the plough. In red and black soils the 
small plough is used before sowing to turn the soil ; but, except cotton 
fields, good black soil often yields for several years without wanting 
even the small plough. The large hoe or kunti (K.) is a rnde tool. 
The chief part is a stout slightly crescent-shaped blade of tron about 
three feet long and four to five inches broad, fastened in stont 
timbers with its cutting edge turned forward. The timbers are 





secured slopingly in a heavy beam of wood five feet long and one foot 


broad, Thebeam isjoined to the yoke by two lighter pieces of woodand 
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from the upper surface of the beam rises the handle to which ons 
end of a rope is tied and the rope is wound once round the lighter 
timbers in the middle, and is taken to the yoke and tied there. 
The large hoe costs about 10s, (Rs. 5) and is worked by four 
bullocks. To add weight a couple of boys generally sit on the 
beam, on each side of the handle, and are ready to clear stones 
stubble and other rubbish that may choke the hoe. Except in rice 
lands, in all lands where a plough is used before sowing, the large hoe 
or kunti follows the plough, breaks the larger clods, gathers the 
roots of weeds and of the last crop, and thoroughly loosens the 
soil. In rich black soil, where = several years no ploughing 1s 
required before sowing, the large hoe is used to turn the soi. As 
land stiff and full of weeds requires the negali or heavy plough, so 
weedy stiff land requires a larger deep-cutting hoe called mag: kuntt 
(K.). A third ana light hoe called ballesal kunti, is, in all soils, used 
after the kunti to level the surface and to cover seed sown by the seed- 
drill or kurgi. Besides the different hoes, a log called the Aorudo or 
leveller is used for breaking clods and smoothing the surface. The 
leveller is the log of a tree trunk split down the middle, scooped out 
and smoothed outside, and with two wooden pieces driven through it, 
on which the drag ropes and yoke are tied. When at work the 
driver stands on the leveller to give it weight. The seed-drill or kurgs 
is of two kinds, one for sowing graim and the other for sowing cotton. 
It consists of wooden beam with three to four wooden bills standing 
out at equal distances and armed with small iron tongues to make 
drills. “Wo each of these bills is fixed a bamboo tube whose upper 
end ig joined to a hole in the bottom of a wooden cup which has as 
many diverging holes as there are tubes. It costs about 4x. (Rs. 2) 
and is worked by a pair of bullocks yoked in the same manner as in 
the light plough or the light hoe, The driver fills the cup with 
seed. In some villages the seed-drill has only three bills, which are 
wider apart than the four bills, When mixed grains are to be 
sown in one of the drills the driver plugs the cup hole for that drill 
and the seed is sown bys man who walks behind, and, from a cloth- 
ful tied at his waist, drops seeds through a hollow bamboo called 
hukku which is tied to the seed-drill. The cotton seed drill is made 
on the same plan as the grain-sowing kurgi. It has only two bills 
eighteen inches apart and has no cups with holes. It ts worked 
by a pair of bullocks yoked in the same way as in the grain drill. 
At the back of the beam of the seed-drill are tied by ropes two 
hollow bamboos or bukkus, which are kept in furrows drilled by 
the iron tongues of the bills, by two sowers, who from a clothful of 
seed at their waist drop the seed through them. The grubber or 
yadi kunti is used to clear grass and weeds between the rows of 
young crops. It also earths up the soil at the roots of young cotton 
jlants. It consists of a beam two anda quarter feet long by six 
inches broad with two stays like the harrow. In the lower end of 
each stay a blade of iron is fixed horizontally to the beam. Two 
beams are generally worked by one pair of bullocks ; and sometimes 
one pair of bullocks works three and in rare cases even four beams. 
Each beam is joined to the yoke*by two stout bamboos, each fixed 
to the beam over each stay, and is guided by one man. It costs 
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2s. 6d. (Rs. 14). The pickaxe or béigudli has one end pointed and 


the other end bladed into a sharp adze, It is most effective in 
cutting and uprooting grass and other weeds after the land has 
been ploughed. It costs about 104d. (7 as.). Besides these field 
tools there are a weeding hook or kurchegi worth about 9d. (6 as.), 
an axe or kudli worth 2s, (Re. 1), a sickle or kudgolu worth about 
2s. (Re. 1), a saw-sickle also called Awdgolu worth ls. to 2s, 
(Ke. 2-1), and a spade or sulki worth about 2s. (Re.1). Two carts 
are used for field purposes. The crop cart for bringing home field 
produce or carrying produce to market is about twelve feet long 
and three to four feet broad. The floor is made of two strong bars 
joined by four or more cross pieces at equal intervals. The wheels 
are of solid timber each of two or three pieces joined together and 
surrounded by a heavy iron tire two inches thick and nearly two 
inches broad. The wheels gradually thicken from the rim to the 
nave, The axle tree, which is an iron cylinder, being considerably 
below the height of the bullocks, the floor is raised by a tongue 
resting on the axle. . By this means, if the load is well balanced on 
the cart, the bullocks have comparatively little of the weight, and 
the draught, being on a level with their shoulders, is easier. From 
the axle run two poles to the ends of which the yoke is tied. 
With outriggers on both sides, the cart can carry avery great 
weight. It is rudely ory ies and heavy; even when empty it is a 
hard pull for one pair of bullocks; when loaded it requires four to 
six yokeofoxen. Jt costs £4to £16 (Rs. 40-160). The manure 
cart differs from the crop-cart in having high sides made of éur stalks 
or bamboo matting. By removing the sides the mauure cart is 
sometimes used for other purposes. They are drawn by two to 
three pairs of bullocks. 

Except a few black soil fields owned by traders and money - 
lenders which are covered with grass and bushes, because they are 
let to men who have neither the means nor the heart to work them, 
tillage is carried on with care and labour. Except when they are 
thickly covered with hariali (M.), nat (K.), of havi (K.) grass 
Cynodon dactylon, or, when the intended crop 1s cotton, black soils 
do not require a yearly plonghing. Ploughing instead of improving 
harms Indian millet, for if the fall of rain is heavy the black 
soil runs together and becomes too wet for the proper growth of 
the young plants. This does not happen when the surface ig 
simply loosened by the large hoe or kunti. Red soils require more 
tillage. The field should be ploughed twice, once lengthwise and 
once crosswise, When moist, red soils become light, friable, and 
easily worked. T'wo bullocks only are required to draw the plough, 
and the labour and expense are not much more than in hoeing 
black soil. Besides ploughing it is always necessary to uge the 
large hoe once or twice to all kinds of soils before sowing, and, 
in the early stages of their Bilal both Indian millet and 
cotton must be frequently hoed and cleaned. (Cotton quires 
particular care. If grass and weeds are not constantly rooted out 
the young plants are stanted and the outturn 1s small, 

Dhiirwar shares both in the south-west and in the north-east or 
Madras rains in a greater degree thap apy other district in the 
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Presidency. The south-west rains are most felt in the lilly and woody 
west, the north-east rains in the open east and north, and both about 
opens in the two southern sub-divisions of Kod and Ranebennur, 
[he prevailing tillage in the west is wet chiefly of early or mungdrt 
crops ; in the east the tillage is dry chiefly of late or hingart crops. In 
Kodand part of Rénebennur, which share in both rains and have both 
dry and wet tillage, entire failure of cro from drought is unknown, 
though it often happens that the rainfall favours one kind of tillage 
more than another. No rainfall can well be too heavy for rice 
when once it is well above ground; while too much rain harms 
dry-crop tillage. On the other hand the rainfall which is most 
suitable for dry-crop tillage is not all that can be desired for 
rice. The husbandman’s year of 365 days is divided into twenty- 
seven lunar asterisms or star-chambers. These are Ashvini of 
fourteen days from the 1]th to the 24th of April; Bharni of 
fourteen days from the 25th of April to the Sth of May ; Kritika of 
fifteen days from the 9th of May to the 22nd of May; Rohini of 
thirteen days from the 23rd of May to the fourth of June; 
Mrigshirshe of fifteen days from the 5th to the 19th of June; 
A’rdi of fourteen days from the 20th of June to the 3rd of July, 
Punarvasu of fourteen days from the 4th to the 17th of July; 
Pushya of fourteen days from the 18th to the 3] st of July, A’shlesha 
of fourteen days from the Ist to the 14th of August; Maghe of 
thirteen days from the 15th to the 27th of August; Huble of 
fourteen days from the 28th of August to the 10th of September ; 
Uitara of fourteen days from the 11th to the 24th of September ; 
Hastu of thirteen days from the 25th of September to the 7th of 
October; Chette of fourteen days from the 8th to the 21st of 
October ; Srdti of thirteen days from the 22nd of October to the 
Srd of November; Vishdkhe of thirteen days from the 4th to the 
16th of November; A’nurddhi of thirteen days from the 17th 
to the 29th of November ; Jeshtha of thirteen days from the 30th of 
November to the 12th of December; Mul of fourteen days from the 
13th to the 26th of December; Purvdshidha of thirteen days from 
the 27th of December to the Sth of January ; Uttrashadha of thirteen 
days from the 9th to the 2lst of January; Shravana of thirteen 
days from the 22nd of January to the 3rd of February ; Dhanishte of 
thirteen days from the 4th to the 16th of February ; Shulatare of 
thirteen days from the 17th of February to the first of March ; 
Purvdbhadre of fourteen days from the 2nd to the 15th of March; 
Uttrdbhadre of twelve days from the 16th to the 27th of March ; and 
Revati of thirteen days from the 28th of March to the 10th of April, 
Seven of these between Kratika and A’shlesha, thatis between the 
9th of May and the 14th of August, form the early or mungart 
season; six between Maghe and Srdati, that is between the 15th of 
August and the 3rd of November, form the late or hingdri season ; 
eleven between Hastu and Shravana, that is between the 2oth of 
ici yore and the 3rd of February, form the harvesting season ; 
and seven between Uttardshdda and Revati that is between the 9th 
of January and the 10th of April form the cotton-picking season. 
The normal Dharwar rainfall may be divided into three periods, 
The first lasts from the middle of April to the end of the first week 
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Chapter IV. inJune. Fvery ten or fifteen days in these six weeks should have 

pet ree a heavy easterly thunderstorm with half an inch to two inches of 

ARPOMSEAID, rain. These falls are wanted for the western rice lands that the rice 

SEANOnS., may be sown before the end of May. East of Hubli these showers 
have no special use as the black soil grows no rice, and no onnps 
are sown before the end of June or the beginning of July. 

The next period is the south-west monsoon, which lasts from the 

middle of June till the middle or end of September. The monsoon 

should begin with about a week of heavy showers lasting some 
hours every day to soak all land intended for early jvdri or ragi. 

After a week’s rain should come a nearly fair week that field work 

may be pressed on. The first sowings of jvdri should take place 

in early July. The whole of July should be wet, with few entirely 
dry days. August is generally a dry month, with as a rule not 
more than two to three inches of rain. These August showers 

moisten the surface of the eastern plain and prepare it for the sowing . 

of late or white judri and cotton. The date of sowing white millet 

and cotton varies with the rainfall from the middle of August to the 
middle or even the end of September. Wheat mixed with linseed 
or safflower is sown still later. September should he moderately 
wet with many fine days. The harvest depends on October more 
than on any other month. October is also the month of most 
uncertain rainfall. If no rain falls in October, as was the case in 

1876, the cotton, the late judri, and the wheat are entirely lost. 

If unusually heavy rain falls in October, as fell in October 1877, the 

early joari ears sprout. The whole of the October rainfall is from 

the east. It is not steady rain, but comes in sudden and heavy 
downpours which last an hour or two. The whole October rainfall 
shoal be about six inches, half an inch to two inches falling in one 
heavy plump every few days. This gives all the moisture which 
the cotton, wheat, and later jeari require. After October the less 
rain that falls the better both for harvesting the early jedri crop 
and for the health of the growing cotton ‘wheat and other late 
crops. December and January seldom pass without a few days 
often of heavy rain. In the east heavy December and January rain 
mildews the wheat; in the west heavy December and January rain 
does little harm as the rice and early jvdri aro harvested in 

November and early December. 

Crors In 1881-82 of 1,507,942 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
184,776 acres or 12°25 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 1,523,166 acres, 1661 were twice cropped. Of the 
1,324,827 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 756,034 acres 
or 57°06 per cent of which 389,411 were under Indian millet jola 
(K.) or gvéri (M.) Sorghum yulgare, 174,827 under wheat godhi (K.) 
or ghauw (M.) Triticum wstivum, 85,117 under rice bhatia (K.) or bhat 
(M.) Oryza sativa, 47,830 under navani (K.) or king (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 28,559 under ragi (K.) or ndehni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 
17,911 under sive (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 4099 under 
spiked millet sejje (K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, one under 
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maize mekke jola (K.) or makai (M.) Zea mays, and 7977 under other 
grains of which details are not given. Pulses ocenpied 101,197 
acres or 7°63 per cent, of which $3,035 were under gram kadli (K.) 
or hardhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 25,575 under togart or tuvari (K.) 
or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 24,200 under Awrli (K.) or kudthi (M.) 
Dolichos biflorus, 14,760 under Aesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus 
radiatus, 426 under uddu (K.) or uwdid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, 
and $201 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 70,426 acres or 
531 per cent, of which 14,734 were under linseed agashi(K.) or 
gavas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, 3694 under sesamum yellu (K.) 
or fl (M.) Sesamum indicum, 41 under Indian mustard sdsive (K.) 
or rat (M.) Sinapis dichotoma, and 48,957 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 359,210 acres or 27°11 per cent, of which $57,701 
were under cotton haffi or arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) Gossypium 
herbaceum, 1222 under Bombay hemp sandw (K.) or fag’ (M.) 
Crotalaria juncea, and 287 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or ambadi 
(M.) Hibiscus cannabinus, Miscellaneous crops occupied 37,960 acres 
or 2°86 per cent, of which 28,748 were under chillies menasinakai 
(K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicam frotescens, 3742 under sugarcane kabbu 
(K.) or ws (M.) Saccharum officinaram, 1251 under tobacco hdge 
soppu (K.) or tambaku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, seven under ging 
shunti (K.) alla (M.) Ainziber officinale, and the remaining 4212 wae 
various vegetables and fruits. f 

The following are the details of some of the most important crops: 
Indian Millet, jola (K.) grart (M.) Sorghum vyolgare, with in 
1881-82, 389,411 acres or 29°39 per cent of the tillage ares, is 
the most widely grown crop in the district, the grain forming the 
husbandman’s chief food and the straw supplying the best cattle 
fodder. In good black soil free from weeds for Indian millet the 
land is treated in the same way as for cotton. Red soils must be 
manured and ploughed before the leveller or forudu is used. No 
fewer than eighteen varieties of Indian millet are grown in Dharwar. 
Of these two bili jola (K.) and kari-gonit jola (K.), the finest of 


the whole are late or Aingari crops. The remaining sixteen are . 


mungari or early varieties. Of the sixteen early varieties six, 
murtinj ola, dhodayola, utal-phulgara,chejkara, kagi-jola and nandihal 
are sown as regular crops, never as occasional rows among other 
crops; a seventh variety bhagvant phulgara is sown both as a 
single crop and in rows among another crop. All of these seven 
mature in three to fourmonths. The seven other varieties patansdli, 
gavri_ kule or kulmudumugu, Lasvanpadu, phulgara, jelkonjola 
or jogi-jedi-jola, ken-jola, and fodmukanjola are, except 
codmukanjola, sometimes sown as regular crops but usually as 
occasional rows in fields of navani Panicum italicum or ragi 
Eleusine corocana. Jelkanjola does so well as an occasional row crop 
that it has the special name of wkkudi jola, ukkudi meaning an 
occasional row. When sown with late crops all of these seven are 
intended only to supply cattle with green fodder. The two remaining 
varieties halmukan-jola and ulfanjola are mixed with some of the 
above varieties before they are sown. These two may be eaten 
roasted ; they are never made into bread. The early or mungdri 
kinds are sown in July and August, and are reaped from October to 
B 96—35 
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December. Along with the early Indian millet generally in 
every fourth row or drill, are sown cajan pea hurli or Dolichos biflo- 
ris and mataki or Phaseolus aconitifolius which thrive with the 
same preparation of soil as the millets. he late or hingarié Indian 
millets are sown in October, and reaped in Febroary and March. 
With them are sown occasional rows of safflower gram and linseeed. 
Unless the ground is well manured Indian millet is not sown in the 
same field for two successive years ; the second crop is either cotton, 
wheat, gram, or safflower. 

Ra‘ar (K.) orndchni(M.) Eleusinecorocana, with 28,859 acres or 2°17 
cent of the tillage area, is grown both in red and black soils, but 
generally in the red soils of the hilly west. Of two kinds of ragi both 
are sown in June after the first burst of the south-west monsoon, and 
reaped one kind in October and the other in December. In prepar- 
ing red soil for rdgithe ground is ploughed with the large plough 
and is afterwards broken ond levelled. Manure, at the rate of one 
or two cart-loads an acre, is lnid in heaps at equal distances, and the 
seed is thoroughly mixed in the manure. Forrows are cut with the 
small plough, the sower following the plough with a basket full of 
mixed manore and seed which he drops in the furrow, his basket 
being kept foll bya man who walks to and from the heap. When 
the sowing 1s over the leveller or korudu breaks the clods and covers 
theseed, the light hoe or ballesal kunti is passed over the surface, and 
is once more followed bythe leveller. Along with rdgia little mustard 
and the variety of Indian millet known as ukkadi-jola are some- 
times sown. At intervals a row of cajan pea is drilled in. Thirt 
five years ago (1548) when wood-ash or kwmri tillage prevailed, 
régi and adére were planted in forest clearings. In these clearings no 
manure but the ashes of cut underwood were used. The same 
clearing auly yielded a crop two years in succession when the 
ground was left fallow till the underwood had grown high enough 
to be again burnt. 

Save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare with 17,911 acres or 
1°35 per cent of the tillage area, is grown in the same way as 
rigi. Of two varieties, one, muligi save is sown in June after the 
first burst of the south-west monsoon, and reaped in September ; the 
other is sown from the Ist to the 15th of September and reaped in. 
late December. Afuligi save or early panic is seldom grown m the 
western forest villages, because, as it ripens before any other grain 
it has to bear the whole attacks of the wild hogs which infest those 
parts, and it is not valuable enough to make it worth watching. 

Wuear godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) Triticum sstivum, with in 1881-82 
174,829 acres or 15°19 per cent of the tillage area, is grown chiefly in 
Navalgund, Gadag, Hubli, Ron, and Dhirwér. It does not thrive well 
im Bankdpor. The three chief varieties of wheat are the red or fambda, 
the local or juari apparently meaning Karndtak, and the deshi also 
local ap ntly meaning Deccan. Of these the red is the finest and is 

much like English wheat. Wheatis the last sown of the cold weather 
crops. I¢ is not sown till the October rains are over, and there is no 
chance of more rain. Wheat is generally grown in good soft black soil 
which has been thoroughly broken by the large plongh followed by 
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the heavy hoe or kwnti and the light hoe or ballesal kunti. Twenty-four 
to forty pounds of seed an acre are sown through the seed drill and 
the soil is again worked with the light hoe. After this it wants 
no weeding or other care. Wheat is grown every third year, and is 
followed by Indian millet. In some places wheat alternates with 
sugarcane and gram and occasionally safflower is raised between the 
rows of wheat two to six feet apart. Safflower does not ripen till a 
month after the wheat and does not interfere with its growth. The 
wheat crop takes three to three and a half months to ripen. Towards 
the end of December it should have one good shower. When the 
seedlings are about a month old theyare apt to suffer from rain or dew, 
aud from a disease called bhandar which 1s caused by westerly winds. 
Southerly winds are also unwholesome. Excessively cold breezes 
bring ona disease called ittangi (K.) which makes the wheat plants 
turn reddish and bear poor or no ears. The acre outturn is said to 
vary from 60 to 300 pounds and to average about 200 pounds. The 
average Wholesale rupee price of wheat is about thirty pounds. Wheat 
is not the staple food of the people of the district. It is used only by 
the rich and the well-to-do. In the sonth of the district a little wheat 
is brought from Kumta in North Kanara. Of the local wheat some 
issentto Belgaum, At present (1884) the cost of carriage to Belari, 
the nearest railway station, is about £2 Ss. (Rs. 24) the ton. 

Rice bhatte (K.) or bhat (M.) Oryza sativa, with 85,117 acres or 6:42 
‘per cent of the tillage area, is grown almost wholly in the woody west 
which is locally called maliddw or hill land. Rice wants much 
and constant moisture. When it depends on rainfall alone rice is 
always uncertain, but this element of chance rather fascinates the 
people. Most rice land is independent of simple rainfall for its water- 
supply. The lowlying lands are watered from ponds and much is 
also watered by drainage from neighbouring high grounds guided by 
water-courses or kaleds. Failing pond water irrigation is suppliec 
from wells or more commonly from holes fed by underground 
soakage from ponds. The rice soil is red towards the extreme 
west, and further east it 1s alight coloured clayey mould. This clayey 
soil, by the action of water, tillage, and weather, becomes stiff, com- 
pact, and very retentive of moisture. This kind of rice soil is poor, 
middling, or good according to its situation. In high and exposed 
sites 1f 1s poor and shallow, even with care and manure able to bear 
only one crop of poor rice; in middle situations neither very high 
nor very low itis middling, of some depth, and where there is 
moisture enough, yields two crops, one of rice andthe other of 
pulse ;in low lands or valleys it is of superior richness, of a rich 
dark brown, and yields excellent after-crops. Regular rice fields 
are divided into level compartments a few feet to fifteen or twenty 
yards broad and varying in length according to the landholder’s 
egtahe or the position of the ground. he slope of the ground or 
hill side is generally carried intoa series of terraces each one or two 
feet higher than the one immediately below it, and the front of each is 
Sranttiel raised by a foot high embankment forming part of the 

escending step. The effect of a hill or rising ground terraced in 
rice plots is extremely pleasing. The three kinds of rice-land require 


almost the same labour. After harvest the poor soil seldom holds 
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Chapter 1V. moisture enough toallowof its being ploughed; middle class soil 
hae even Se ponent enough to yield an after-crop, is always damp 
= enough to be ploughed, and the ploughing is a gain as it makes the 
Gears. land more ready to receive the occasional dry-season showers. The 
Rice. upturned grass and stubble roots die and rot, and the stiff clods 
crumble inthe heat and air. At the end of March manare is laid 
in heaps. In early April the clods are broken by the leveller or 
korudu, or, if still very hard, by labourers with clubs. In fields 
which have not been Bloneted after harvest nothing, except the 
laying of manure, can be done till the first rains of late April or 
ay, when the field is ploughed and the clods are broken by the 
mallet. The manure is then scattered broadcast from a basket, the 
surface is turned by the heavy hoe or kwnti and the leveller or korwdi 
follows. Nothing further is done till rain enough falls to admit of 
sowing for which a small seed-drill or kurgi is generally used. An 
acre of rice land on an average wants three to five loads of manure. 
If more is laid on, and the rains are abundant the crop will gain 
greatly; but with light rain in highly manured land the crop will grow 
too freely and will probably dry without comingto ear. From the25th 
of May to the end of June, as soon as the village astrologer has fixed 
the Incky day, the seed drill is decked with n leaves, the 
husbandman bows before it, and sowing begins, The drill is close 
followed by the balle-sal-kunti or light hoe to cover the seed, 
and the ‘orudu follows to level the surface. In about eight days the 
seed sprouts, and in eight days more weeding begins with the yadi 
kunti or grubber and is repeated generally once in ten or twelve 
days, In two months the seed drill is used for weeding, as the crop 
is too high and the fields are too full of water for the grubber. 
The weeds are always left to rot where they grew, and this constant 
supply of vegetable matter is one chief cause of the peculiar richness 
of the soil. The surroanding ridges are repaired, the earth cut from 
the front is heaped on the ridges, the beds are filled with water, and 
the leveller is passed over the crop. This gives the soil a smooth 
and beaten surface into which the water does not readily sink, but 
remains in pools, : 
The rice harvest begins about the 15th of November in the drier 
land, but many hollows where water lies deep are seldom ready forreap- 
ing before the end of December, An un ustally dry or wet season may 
hasten or delay the harvest a fortnight either way. When rice js 
reaped it is left to dry on the field. It is then tied in sheaves, built 
ears outwards in a stock, and left to season fora month. A pole is fixed 
in the field, and the ground for a few yards round the po e is beaten 
hard and cowdunged to prevent creche The floor is cleaned and 
swept, and the loosened sheaves are scattered over it, and six or 
eight muzzled bullocks packed side by side in a line are slowly driven 
over the sheaves round the pole. This goes on till all the grain has 
been trodden from the straw. The straw is then removed, and fresh 
sheaves are laid and trodden. Winnowing follows thrashing. Rice 
is winnowed by filling with grain a flat basket which is raised at 
arms length and slowly emptied into the air with a slight and 
regular shake. The winnowing wind blows aside the dust and the 
leaves, and the clean heavy grain falls on the ground. Whena heap 
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has been collected the grain is carried tothe village, the outer husk is 
removed by a wooden hand-mill or tolulikalu (K.) and as before is a 
second time winnowed. When the operations are over, the rice is 
stored in a large round basket or wattle-and-daub safe, raised a little 
from the ground on beams laid across large stones, and roofed with 
thatch. Every husbandman’s house has one grain basket in which 
rice and almost allother grains are stored. The only grains which 
are generally stored in pits are Indian millet, wheat, gram, and cajan 
pea. Nine chief kinds of rice are grown in Dhdrwdr. Of these 
two, dmbemori and konksdéli sanbhatta are of good quality, three 
bedarsali, somadli, and hakkaladli are of medium quality, and four 
dodigan a large grained variety, hempgan or red, kerekgan or black, 
and gensdéli are of poor quality. All are sown at the same time, and 
are reaped one after the other at short intervals. In a fair pro- 
portion of rice fields sugarcane is grown once every third year. 

There the soil has good natural moisture sugarcane is grown 
without watering, and, where the water supply is plentiful, with as 
much watering as may be necessary. The only cane which is 
grown without any irrigation, except a single flooding of the land 
when it is planted, is the small grass cane which is locally known as 
hol-kabbu, The cane which does not succeed without occasional 
watering during the dry season is the large or garden cane locally 
known as gabras dali. Green crops of mug, pavia, matki, and gram 
are alzo grown after rice in hollows which hold their damp till late 
in the year. Except in red and light coloured soils, a second crop 
of cane is seldom grown without watering. 

Toracco' hige soppu (K.) or tambiku (M.) Nicotianatabacum, with 
1251 acres or 0°09 per cent of the tillage area is found chiefly in 
Ranebennur, Dhirwir, and Ron. Tobacco is seldom grown near the 
western forests, as the red gravelly soil does not suit it. It is 
em raised in the east light-black soil. Rich alluvial soil is pre- 
ferred, though, when watered,a mixture of red and black soil is 
found very suitable. The site of the tobacco field should be near 
the village as there it is more easily manured and guarded. Much less 
tobacco is grown than might be grown. Lingédyats, at least Linga- 
yats who have children, dislike growing tobacco, for they have 
to cut the young shoots and this sin is apt to bring sickness on 
the family. In June the seed is sown carefully in Becht beds. 
If the season is early, the seedlings are ready for planting in 
August; if the season is late they are ready in September. 
field must be richly dressed with mixed pit manure. The leaves 
are ready for cutting in December or January. As a rule 
the whole plants are cut, stem as well as leaves. In most cases a 
poor second growth comes from the root and this second crop is 
allowed to flower and its seed is saved. The average acre yield 
varies from about three hundred pounds in Dharwar, to two 
hundred pounds in Ron, At four pounds the rupee this leaves 
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the husbandman a net acre profit of £4 to £6 (Rs. 40-60), 
The quality of the tobacco is not good; much of the home market 
is supplied from tobacco brought for sale from the banks of the 
Krishna, Tobacco is cured in three slightly varying ways. ‘The stems, 
When cut are split, and for four to seven days are left in the field to 
dry. If there is dew they are left alone, if there isno dew they are 
sprinkled with water, or, in some cases, with a decoction of kavdsi 
hallu grass, catechu, and coarse sugar or 4 te The stems are 
buried four or five days, taken up during the cool of the day, 
dried, sorted, and tied for final disposal. The same — is adopted 
if the leaves are plucked from the stem. In some places after the 
plants are cut they are left in the field for eight days, tied in bundles 
of twenty to twenty-eight, and carried home. ney are piled in 
heaps with the leaves inward, and covered with matting to kegs off 
wind and rain, After about a fortnight the mats are taken away, 
the tobacco is aired for a day, and heaped as before. This process 
is repeated four times when the tobacco is considered cured, and is 
sorted and tied into bundles. According to the third process after 
the leaves have been cut they are exposed to dew for ten or fifteen 
days, and if there is no dew the leaves are watered, The leaves are 
then fairly dried and buried with two layers of leaves and one layer of 
earth. After three days they are taken in the cool of the day and spread 
outside of the house. Two days later they are tied into bundles which 
are turned every eight days. At the end of a month the tobacco is 
cured. If tobacco is cut before it is ri pe or if it has been over-fermented 
incuring itis apt to be attacked by insects. In 1872 Mr. E. P. 
Robertson, then Collector of Dharwar, tried to introduce both Havana 
and Shirdz tobacco. The seed of these two exotics was sown in eighty- 
seven villages of which twenty-two belonged to Ron, thirteen to 
Gadag, twelve to Ranebennur, eleven to Karajgi and Sdvanar, eight 
to Hubli, six to Kod, and four to Dharwir, In some of the villages 


in which the seed was planted the crops withered from want of rain, 


but in many the crops came to maturity. In every case the 
husbandmen were pleased with the tobacco. Compared with the 
local tobacco it had much larger leaves, the crop was twenty-five p 
cent heavier, it was of a stronger and better flavour, and it fetched a 
higher price. Mr. Robertson doubted (1873) if the foreign tobacco 
could ever be well enough cured for the English market. 

Sugarcane kabbu(K). or us (M.) Saccharam officinaram, with 3742 
acres or (28 per cent of the tillage area, is chiefly grown in the 
damp west or mallddu and occasionally in gardens in the dry east, 
oe that when it is frown in a field it is planted in a field from 
which rice has been reaped, the garden and field tillage of sugarcane 
aremuch the same, The chief point is that the land must be damp 
enough. In December before the cane is planted the ground is 
prepared by breaking and levelling the rice-field ridges. After a 
week the small plough or ranit, with two or more pairs of bullocks, 
1s drawn three or four times across the gfround, The clods are 
broken by the korudu or leveller, and in January the heavy 
hoe or hunti and the light hoe or ballesal kunt are 
used to powder and level the surface. Manure is. laid in heaps, 
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and, towards the end of January, the large plough cuts the 
surface into furrows about eighteen inches apart. Tn February, and 
in some places in March, the cane cuttings are laid in the furrow and 
covered with manure. Sugarcane wants more manure than any 
other crop ; in fact cane can hardly have too much manure. Six to 
nine cart-loads are generally given to the acre. After the cuttings 
are covered with manure the small plough or ranfi is run slong the 
side of the furrows and fills them with earth. The field is then once 
well watered and wants nothing more till the rains, Eight or ten 
days after the planting, when the surface is dry, the korudu is used 
to level it and break the clods. The small plough is again used to 
heap the earth on the cane and is again followed by the korwdu. 
After a few days the surface is loosened by the smaller hoe or ballesal 
kunti to help out the young sprouts and destroy the weeds. 
Nothing further is done till the first showers fall, when the crop is a 
few inches above the surface and the field is weeded by the grubber 
oryadikunti. Now, if not earlier, it is hedged, and weeded as often 
as wanted, st first with the yadi kwnti and later with the kurgi or 
drill machine. The earth is heaped about the roots, and the 

is ready for cutting in light porous soilsin eleven months and in stiff 
soils in thirteen or fourteen months. Of eight varieties of sugarcane 
the chief are fal kabbu, rdmrasdali, gabrasdali, and kara kabbu. 
The hal kabhu or grass cane, though the smallest variety, is 
considered the finest. It is white and thin, about the thickness of 
a good sized millet stalk. It is sown in rice fields and is considered 
ahardy plant. It is very largely grown because it has several 
advantages over the other varieties. It wants less water than the 
large white and red kinds, After it has once fairly taken root, 
little watering is required, the rain alone proving nearly enough. 
Though the larger cane gives much more juice it has much less 
saccharine matter in proportion than the small cane, and requires 
far more boiling to make gur or coarse sugar. The gur made from 
the small cane is also considered of superior quality. The gur of 
the small cane is light and granulated, while that of the large cane 
is heavy wiry and of a somewhat darker colour, On account of its 
hard bamboo-like texture the small cane is much less subject to the 
attacks of jackals and wild cats than the large cane. To sow an acre 
of hal kabbu requires 2500 to 3000 cuttings at three cuttings a cane. 
The rdmrasdali cane is streaked white and red and is sown in rice 
fields as well as in gardens. It grows toa fair height and thickness, 
and an acre yields about ten loads of inferior jagrt, from which 
no sugar is made, The gabrasdali is grown in small quantities in 
"Rabb lands for local use, and wants care and water once a 
fortnight. The skin of this cane is remarkably thin, the knots are 
far apart, and it is very juicy. It is much like the Mauritius cane. 
For an acre of gabrasdali or rémrasdali 5000 cuttings at five 
cuttings a cane are required. The karra kabbu is the common red 
cane. The other four minor varieties are the Manritius or 
morishydda-kabbu, dodiya, byatalldodiya, and bile kabbu. The 
Mauritius cane yields juice superior to that of the common cane, 
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but, as if wants more water, and is more liable to be gnawed and 
eaten by jackals and porcupines its growth is limited. Sugarcane 
takes more out of the ground than any other crop. In fields 
sugarcane is followed by rice and ingardens by pot herbs. Unless 
the ground is richly manured, vegetables do not yield much gece 
the first season after sugarcane. It is not till the second or thi 
year that sugarcane can be again grown with advantage. In a 
fair season, on a rough estimate, an acre of sugarcane will bring a 
net return of £1 12s, (Rs.16). Jdgri or coarse sugar is made in a 
press of two upright solid wooden cylinders, on one of which is cut 
an endless male screw and on the other an endless female screw. 
These are set in pivots cut in a strong plank which is fixed at one 
edge of the bottom of a pit. The male screw cylinder is about a 
foot higher than the female, and into its head a horizontal bar is 
let to which are yoked two or more pairs of bullocks who keep the 
machine constantly moving. The cylinders are fed with pieces of 
cane about afoot long. Hal kalbu canes are passed once and 
rdémrasdali canes are passed twice through the cylinders. The 
juice pressed from the cane runs into a trough, which 
forms the base of the machine, and from the trough passes into a 
broadmouthed earthen pot which is buried in the ground. When 
enough is gathered, itis carried to the boiler, a large flat iron 
vessel costing £1 l2s. to £4 (Rs.16-40). The boiler is set ona 
brisk fire and is fed by the dried cane rinds. The boiling juice is 
constantly stirred, and the thick scum that rises to the surface is 
carefully removed till it becomes like syrup, when it ig poured, if 
required for coarse sugar or jdgri into holes dug in the ground and 
after cooling is cut ito cakes or dug out whole. If it ig wanted 
for fine sugar, the syrup, after it is taken from the oven, is briskly 
thrown up the sides of the iron vessel by two or three men with long 
fiat wooden ladles till it cools, and is finally broken into powder by 
oblong or oval-shaped single or double handled wooden blocks, 
CHILLirs, menasinakai(K.) or mirchi(M.) Capsicum fratescens, with 
28,748 acres or 2'16 per cent of the tillage area, is grown chiefly in the 
country between the woody west and the open east. The climate and 
the rich or marikat soil of Kod are particularly suited to the growth 
of chillies. The chilly is sown in May or early June in a small 
carefully prepared plot, often the backyard of the hushandman’s 
house, and is well watered. In July, when of some little height, 
the plants are moved to the field, and are there set in rows two feet 
apart, which are laid out with the utmost regularity and precision, 
After the field has been planted, manure is applied by the hand to 
the root of each plant, and, at intervals of eight to ten days, the 
small two-bullock plough is carefully passed between the rows of 
plants, first lengthwise and afterwards across, by which the field 
18 are free of weeds, and, to keep the roots cool the earth is heaped 
round each plant. This earth-heaping is repeated for about 
three months until the branches of neighbouring plants begin to 
tonch and the fruit appears. In December and January the crop is 
picked by the hand, generally in two pickings of which the first is 
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by far the largest. A good crop is said to yield about 400 pounds 
(16 mans) the acre which occasionally sells at about a penny a pound 
(Re.1 a man), a price which pays the husbandman excellently. The 
price is subject to very sidaoe changes. The chilly is used as a 
seasoning and though only very small quantities are required,a certain 
amount must be had at any cost. Thus in seasons of short crops the 
price rules very high, and, when the crops are large, the chilly 
becomes a glut and the price falls so low that short years sometimes 
pay better than full years. When Brows as a garden crop the chilly 
8 frequently mixed with the early watered bellulli or garlic and 
ullegaddi or onion. 

Cotton,! Aatti (K.) or kapus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, averaging 
335,900 acres or about twenty-seven per cent of the tillage area, is the 
most important crop of the Dharwiir black soil plain." Little cotton is 
grown either in the hilly and woody west or in the patches of stony 
and billy ground in the eastern plain. Three kinds of cotton ure 

‘own in Dharwar: Gossypium arboreum devkapus (K.) (M.) that is 
God’s Cotton, used in making sacred threads and temple lamp- 
wicks ; Gossypium indicum jrari-halti (K.) that is country cotton ; 
and Gossypium barbadense rildyati-hatti that is American cotton. 
Of these three kinds Gossypiam arboreum, a perenniul bush eight 
to twelve feet high is grown occasionally all over the district, in 

ardens, beside wells and streams, and near temples. It is much 
like the Brazilian or Peruvian cotton plant, and, though this is 
unlikely, it is often said to be an American exotic. Gossypium 
indicum, jvdri-hatti, generally known in the Bombay market as 
Kumta cotton, is largely planted all over the black-soil plain. 
Gossypium barbadense vila 


yati-hatti that 1s American cotton, 
commotly called Sawginned Dhdrwdr, which was introduced into 
the district by Government im 1542, has thriven well and has come to 
occupy about a quarter of the district cotton area. Among the cotton 
producing districts of the Bombay Karnatak, Dharwar stands 
first, and both its American and its local cotton are highly esteemed. 
All evidence goes to show that with fair treatment in preparing 
them for market, the two varieties grown in Dharwar will rank among 
the best cottons of India. 

The upland plain of Dharwar enjoys the unusual advantage of 
two rainy seasons, the south-west between June and October and 
the north-east or Madras between October and December. The 
north-east rains give the country a fresh supply of moisture in 
October and often again in November, and in a small! degree still 
later on. This moisture with the cool November nights has had a 
a share in successfully acclimatizing New Orleans cotton. 
In the Dhaérwar cotton plains the yearly rainfall ranges from 
twenty-five to thirty inches. During the cotton-growmg months, 


1 This account of Dhairwir cotton is prepared from a pamphlet written by Mr, 
W. Walton, late Cotton Inspector of the Southern Maritha Country. 

2 The area in the text is the average for the five years ending 1832-83. In 1951-82 
the sub-divisional areas were, Gadag 79,537 acres, Navalguad 67,566, Ron 67,105, 
Hubli 44,885, Karajgi $0,497, Ranebennur 22,777, Bankdpur 22,464, Dharwar 13,069, 
Hangal 5668, Kod 3100, and Kalghatgt 753 acres. In 1891-82 the cotton area in 

t and alienated villages was 534,000 acres ; see below p, 302, 
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that is from September to February, the returns for the five years 
ending 1882 show a greatest heat of 97° in February and a least heat 
of 58° in December. For cotton to thrive the soil should be loose 
and open enough toallow theair and sun to pass below the surface, 
and still more to let excessive and untimely rain drain from 
the roots. These qualities the crumbling gaping soil of Dhérwar 
has in an unusual degree.' The Dharwar husbandmen describe 
their cotton landsas of two kinds: huluk-yeri which is a mixture of 
black and red soil and yeri a pure black soil. Both local and 
American cotton are planted in both these soils, but Auluk-yeri or 
black and red is generally considered best for New Orleans cotton, 
and yeri or pure black for local cotton. The black and red is con- 
sidered the richer of the two, but, in a bad season, blight and other 
diseases show themselves sooner and to a greater extent in black and 
red than in pure black. The great merit of these two soils is the 
surprising ae of time during which the under-soil keeps moist. 
It is this under-ground dampness that enables the cotton lant, 
especially the American plant, to mature as late as March and 
April. When the surface of the field is baked and gaping with the 
heat the cotton bushes are still green because their tap roots are 
down in the cool moist nnder-soil. Cotton is seldom grown in red 
soil ; the outturn is too small to pay at ordinary prices. 

Watering has often been suggested for Dharwar cotton. Mr. 
Channing, one of the American planters brought by Government in 
1842, recommended the damming of different parts of the Malprabha 
for the purpose of storing water to water the cotton fields. In 1865 
the river was examined by the Collector and by Sir Bartle Frere, 
then Governor of Bombay, when on tour. The matter was referred 
to the irrigation department, but the costliness of the scheme 
prevented its being undertaken. Another scheme was to draw a 
supply of water from the Varda river; but the Varda scheme also 
proved impossible. Though both of these schemes were given up, 
the question whether watering the black soil cotton fields does good 
or does harm to the crop is still unsettled, The weight of experiments 
ig against watering cotton in black soils. In 1858, experiments made 
on the Dhaérwér border showed that, even with the help of water, 
cotton could not be pogiabhy grown in red soils, and that in black 
soil watering positively injured the crop. Dr.Forbes-Royle, the super- 
intendent of the Dharwar ginning factory (1855), was of opinion that 
watering would be of use only in case of the failure of rain. Mr. W. 
Shearer, thesuperintendent of cotton experiments(1867-75), when want 
of rain threatened to destroy his crop, endeavoured to save it by water- 
ing. The only result was an improvement in the look of the plants. 
The watered plants yielded no more cotton than the unwatered plants, 
and the staple of the watered plants was exceptionally weak, So far 

















| An analysis of the best cotton soil showed in 4500 grains, 3324 grains of very 
fine soil, & arom of impalpable powder, and 240 grains of coarse pebbles like jasper, 
with pieces like burnt tiles strongly retentive of moisture. The iit lpable port 
consisted of 18-000 or, of water, 0-450 of organic matter, 0 of chloride of 
a Sung cau i of neo Eo, 6-00 of cat 
Wid Of Carbo “magnesia, 15°20) of peroxide of iron, 16°500 0 alluomina, 
ene potash, 48°000 of silica combined and fel as sand, and 1°185 loss: total 
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as Mr. Shearer’s experience went, the only effect of watering either 
American or local cotton was to develop the plant at the expense of 
the fibre. The late Colonel tin pa Taylor, C.S.L, made 
experiments in watering Dharwaér-American cotton, and the result 
was a failure. The leaves were curled, the bolls soft, and the fibre 
weak. He agreed with Mr. Inverarity, then Collector of Broach, 
that watering cotton in deep black soil would prove injurious both 
to the quality and to the quantity of the fibre. The black or regur soil, 
in which cotton is almost always grown, is very deep and moisture- 
holding. Though the surface seems dry, and no doubt is dry as 
far as the plough or hoe has disturbed it, yet, after an ordinary rainfall, 
the under-soil always keeps moist, not only beyond the time 
at which cotton ripens, but even during the whole of the hot 
weather. The roots of the cotton plant strike very deep. The 
tap root passes at least two feet below the surface, generally three 
to four feet, sometimes as much as eight feet. Even the side shoots 
pass down when they find the surface soil begin to dry. A certain 
dryness in the soil is apparently needed to bring the fibre to 
perfection and to cause the bolls to open. Colonel Taylor thought 
that in deep black soil the ordinary rainfall was enough for the 
plant. Its whole growth, and for the most part its buds and flowers 
and green bolls were produced while the subsoil was wet. As the 
soil dried the stem of the cotton plant stiffened, the bolls hardened 
and ripened, and the cotton burst forth. If the ground was kept 
damp, there would be a danger that the plant sould thio out fresh 
shoots and fail to ripen the bolls. 

Cotton takes much out of the soil. Unless he is tempted by high 
prices, the Dharwar landholder does not grow cotton oftener than once 
in three years. Stills it commands a sure and profitable market, 
cotton is often sown every second year, and in some of the richest soils 
itis grown season after season. Where it is planted season after season 
the crop is poor and the soil is much weakened. The area under local 
or Kumta cotton varies year after year with the labour market, that is 
with the quantity of labour forthcoming for cleaning. Thus, if labour 
is scarce and dear and the farmers find they have a large balance 
of unginned native cotton in stock, they will not sow that year as 
much as they would have sown if their stock had been sold 
and labour was cheap and plentiful. The area under cotton is 
also affected by the balance of grain and bread stuffs in hand, 
and also by the rainfall. If the rain is heavy in the early part of 
the season, there is a large sowing of millet and other wet crops; 
if the rain holds off until August or September, there is a large 
area under cotton, but, if the August rain also holds off and there is 
bat little rain till October, wheat and gram take the place of cotton, 
Cotton fields are manured some time before the cotton is sown. The 
husbandmen say that if manure is put in along with or immediately 
before the cotton seed and the ramfall is scanty, the manure does 
not mix with the soil, and injures the cotton plant especially the 
American plant. The manure used is pulverised village refuse and 
rubbish, and occasionally oil plant or some other quick growing 
crop 1s raised and ploughed in. The soil is generally manured every 
second or third year. 
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preparing their cotton land. It is cleared of all the stumps of the 
previous crop by the heavy hoe or kunti, Wherever it is overgrown 
with the karige (K.) or haridli(M.) Cynodon dactylon grass, the land 
is ploughed with the heavy plough. Even repeated workings of the 
heavy plough do not always succeed in uprooting the entangled 
and deep rooted haridli. Field labourers are engaged who turn out 
with pickaxes or kudlis (K.) and dig the land often two feet deep. 
This 1s very slow and kard work, but the result repays the severe 
labour and the expense. After ploughing, or deep “gerne, the heav 
hoeor kanti is again used to thoroughly loosen the soil. n the soi 
is thus broken and smoothed it is considered ready for the seed, 
The Dhaérwdér husbandmen take the greatest care not to sow cotton 
at any time which will bring the plant to maturity at a season when 
heavy falls of rain may be expected. As a rule cotton sowing 
begins in the latter part of August. By this time the land has been 
thoronghly soaked, and is so far drained that the surface is com- 
paratively dry. A fairly dry surface with much moisture below is 
the state in which land shonld be for sowing either American or 
local cotton, Soil in this state helps the seed to sprout and draws 
the tap roots deep enongh to support and bring the plant to perfection, 
when the hot weather and the trying east winds set in. Before 
sowing it New Orleans seed is rubbed by the hand on the ground in 
@ mixture of cowdung and water; for their woolliness keeps the seeds 
from running freely through the seed drill. The seed is sown with 
the aid of the kurgi or seed drill which has iron teeth eighteen inches 
apart, to each of which a hollow bamboo tube called yellishedi (K.) 
is fastened. Bullocks are yoked to the seed drill, and, as they work, 
the iron teeth plough two drills, and in these drills the cotton seed 
is dropped throngh the bamboo tubes. The seed drill is immediately 
followed by the hoe which closes the drills. Frequent hot sunny 
days after sowing promote sprouting and about three months more 
reinain during which from time to time rain may be looked for. The 
seed leaves begin to show in six to twelve days. In abonta month, 
when the plants are three or four inches high, the farmer takes his 
grabber or yadikunti, and works it between the cotton plants, doing 
two rows at a time. The gruhber roots up all young weeds and grass, 
Atthe same time it turns the surface soil, keeps it from souring, 
and heaps the soil at the roots of the young plants. This heapi 
of the soil is repeated several times, the oftener the better, until the 
plants grow too high to work the grubber. The more hardworking 
and careful husbandmen supplement the grabber with hand labour, 
For this men, women, and children are employed on 3d. to 6d. 
(2-4 as.) a day, weeding at surprising speed with a kurchegi or 
miniature sickle. By the beginning of October, a strong, dry, 
cutting east wind setsin. The east wind lasts till about the middle 
of November, when the strain is easod by occasional moist 
southerly and westerly breezes and timely heavy thunderstorms, 
After this the dry east wind again sets in and blows steadily 
till January. The American cotton plant usually flowers in 
December, often ten days to a fo rtnight in advance of the local plant. 
Its cotton bolls mature in Febraary and March. A good American 


Many of the better class of husbandmen take great care in 
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crop usually yields five pickings, with a week between each; a poor 
sr not sibs than hres cickiaie with a fortnight between Loe 
All of the picking, and, in the case of the local cotton, almost all of 
the ginning, is done by women and children, the men’s share in 
the labour ceasing when the plants are full-grown. 

Crossing has very often been tried in Dharwar with a view to 
improve the different varieties. Attempts have especially been made 
to cross the local plant either with New Orleans, Sea Island, or 
Egyptian, so as to keep the hardiness and strength of the local plant, 
and gain the silkiness, length, and large outturn of these foreign 
varieties. So far back as 1859 the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
explained the decline in the quality of Dharwar American cotton to 
natural crossing, the result of mixed sowing of the lucal and foreign 
varieties, Such a result Dr. Wight (1842-1850), a botanist and 
a practical cotton planter in Koimbator, thought impossible. In 
1872, Mr. Shearer stated that in his experience the cotton of plants 
grown from seed that had been looked on as crossed, on coming to 
maturity, showed no marked improvement on those of the parent 

lant. ‘The only difference was in appearance. Plants obtained 

y crossing local and Egyptian grew well, but their bolls did not 
ripen. A cross of Egyptian or Sea Island with American seemed 
always to run out and the plants dwindled after the second year. 
If they ever produced bolls the staple was weak. Mr. Shearer tried 
to cross the different local varieties. The look of the plant often 
changed, still he could not sny whether they were crosses or sports. 
Mr. Shearer traced the apparent changes, which often deceive an 
unprofessional eye, to difference in season, situation, and anlage 

Dharwar cotton ts liable to two diseases, benifhgi rog (K.) and 
karaghi rog(K.). Benithgi rog is brought on by continued hard cutting 
easterly wind ; it turns the leaves red and blights them; the flowers 
and pods fall off without maturing and the plant slowly dies. Karaghi 
rog is brought on by cutting easterly winds with heavy morning 
dews and fogs; it disappears if a westerly wind sets in before the 
disease has gained too strong a hold. 

According to the season the acre yield of clean cotton ranges from 
fifty to 120 pounds, the yield of American cotton being greater than 
that of country cotton. According to the 1532-83 cotton report, during 
the five years ending 1882-83, the acre yield was estimated at fifty 
pounds of American cotton and forty-two pounds of local cotton. 
‘he coat of growing cotton is difficult to determime. Muoch depends 
on the grower the number of cattle he owns, the area of land he holds, 
the number of persons in his house, and many other conditions which 
more or less affect his actual cash outlay in growing cotton. 
Roughly the acre cost of growing American and local cotton is 
lis. 44d. (Rs. 534). Asthe value of the American crop may be set 
down at £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and the value of the local crop at 
£1 4s. Od. (Rs. 135) the American leaves q net profit of 18s. 74d. 
(Rs. 9.4,) and the local of 18s. 44d. (Rs. 6}4). To the net profit on 
the country cotton a small amount may be added, as in many cases 
the husbandman’s family themselves clean the cotton. 

In 1819, a year after Dharwar passed to the British, the 
commercial resident in the ceded districts, recommended that 
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50,000 to 100,000 pounds of Brazilian cotton seed and some quantity 
of New Orleans and Sea Island cotton seeds should be procured and 
distributed in Dhérwir. To tempt the husbandmen to try these 
foreign cottons it was proposed to offer a reward of £17 10s. (50 
pagodas) in cash or in the shape of a gold medal and chain on the 
first delivery of five hundred pounds of clean white cotton free 
from seed dirt and leaf, that 1s at the rate of about 17s. 6d. 
(23 pagodas) for each man of twenty-five pounds. This 
proposal was approved by the Madras Government, but it does 
not seem to have been carried out. In 1524 it was noticed that 
much land fit for growing cotton lay waste. The cost of clearing 
rich land was so great that a lease or kaul of nine or ten years of 
light rent was not inducement enough to tempt the people to 
undergo the expense. In 1829 under orders from the Court of 
Inrectors, to improve local cotton and introduce fine as 
varieties, experiments were begun in Dhdrwir under Dr. Lush, 
who, m addition to his ordinary duties as superintendent of the 
botanical gardens at Dapuri in Poona, was entrusted with 
cotton experiments in Khandesh and Dharwar. Dr. Lush reached 
Dharwar too late in the year to sow cotton. He bought some fields 
of growing plants, and proposed to clean cotton in a way which could 
increase its value without adding much to its cost. He also proposed 
to distribute the seeds of the best Gujarat, New Orleans, and other 
annual cottons, which would ripen in the course of the season, so 
as to produce new varieties of the staple. The cotton bought and 
cleaned by Dr. Lush was favourably noticed in England and was 
valued at 54d. to S$d. (39-36 as.) the pound, when Indian cottons 
were selling at Liverpool at 5d. to 6d. (2-4 as.) the pound, In the 
next season Dr. Lush chose land for a small cotton farm at Sigihalli 
inthe Khindpur sub-division of Beleaum. Theland was so situated 
that, if necessary, it could be watered by a stream. Partly owing 
to a bad season, but chiefly owing to the damaged state in 
which the foreign seed was resdived the experiment failed; the 
entire crop sent to England amounted only to four bales. Of these 
four bales two, of a kind not recorded, were valued at Tid. to Sid. 
(5-54 as.) the pound, one of American upland seed at 8d. to Sid. 
(5}-54 as.) the pound, and one of Dhérwir New Orleans at Sd. 
(5$ as.) the pound. At this time the average price of Indian 
cotton in England was 4}d. (25 as.) the pound. tf spite of these 
high prices all four packages turned ont unfit for spinning. 
Small quantities would still command the high prices named for 
candle-wicks and jewellers’ purposes. The cotton was cleaned 
by a foot roller so ineffectively that the work had bo: Ee 
supplemented by a number of hand-pickers behind the foot 
rollers, who had to pass the whole of the ginned cotton throus h their 
hands and remove from it the broken seeds and dirt that had cease 
theroller. £6 (Ks, 60) were spent in cleaning 14 pounds of cotton. 
The landholders were unwilling to go on trying foreign seed. 
The yield was less and the quality was poorer than that of the locaF 
cotton. Abontthis time (1829) a quantity of Broach cotton cleaned 
by the foot roller sold for 53d. to 6d. (38-4 ay.) the pound, | 
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Between 1229 and 1852 the results of the sowings of American 
cotton seed at Navalgund, Dharwar, and Morab were various, The 
seed was liable to fall off in quality, they withered, and got to look 
like the seeds of poor black-seeded cotton. In proportion to the seed 
distributed Dr. bash received very little cotton. Some American 
seed sown as perennial and tried at the Sigihalli farm failed. Some 
Broach and Jambusar seed was tried at Navalgund, but the pods 
were attacked by field bugs, and the produce was poorer than that 
of the local cotton. About 1830 a small trade in Dharwar 
eotton sprang up with China, and the Canton merchants highly 
approved of the consignments that were sent to them. In 1881 
at the Sigihalli farm, five pounds of Pernambuco seed at first 

romised well, but the plants were afterwards blighted. In 
Yovember 1832 the plants were recovering, but up to that time 
there had been no outturn. Some Bourbon seed was tried with 
Pernambuco, but it did not come up. Some seed of a white- 
seeded perennial from the Dapuri garden was thonght likely to 
turn out a fine silky cotton, and was eres by the saw-gin. 
In 1832 some Egyptian was tried, and in November, Dr. Lush, not- 
withstanding a dry season, thought it more promising than the other 
varieties. During 1833 the results continued most discouraging. 
The Pernambuco was a complete failure in black soils and the 
American green-seeded varieties, that is Georgian Uplands and New 
Orleans, were found to degenerate rapidly and to yield thin 
unsatisfactory crops. In 1834 Dr. Lush thought Pernambuco might 
succeed in fairly moist red soil. Pure black soil was death to this 
seed. In 1835 experiments at the Sigihalli farm convinced him 
that Pernambuco would never peas in oe He one 
Egyptian might succeed os anannual, as it bore a good crop 
ry er oe aa the proportion of its wool to seed was double that 
of the local cotton, In 1856 the Collector, Mr. Baber, while giving 
his opinion on the Sigihalli farm, said that though the experiments 
had gone on for five years, not a single landholder close to the 
farm had in the slightest degree changed his mode of cotton tillage, 
of gathering the crop, or of preparing it for market. About this time 
Dr. Lush showed that a new ginning machine was required, as the 
foot roller was not suited to foreign cotton, and as the American 
gin was a failure. In 1856 the Dhérwar experiments were closed. 
They were considered to have failed after a fair trial. Still Mr. 
Mercer the American planter, when looking over a collection of 
experimental cottons at the India Office in London in 1840, picked out 
samples of Dr. Lush’s white-seeded perennial which he said were quite 
equal to good New Orleans. se 

In 1838 several commercial bodies in Great Britain urged 
measures for improving Indian cotton. In consequence of this 
agitation, Captain Bayles of the Madras Army was sent to 
America to engage the services of trained men to teach the people 
of India how to grow and prepare cotton, Ten American planters 
were engaged and started for Indiain 1840 with a large quantity 
of the best cotton seed, some American tools, cotton gins, and 
presses. Of the ten planters three came to Bombay. In 1841 
the Collector, Mr. A. N. Shaw, to whose steady and persevering 
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ChapterIV-. efforts much of the success of the attempt to acclimatize 
Agriculture. Americen cotton in Dharwar is due, planted, on the local system, 
coe some ten acres in Hubli with some of the Mexican seed sent 


Corsoe. by the Court of Directors. Mr. Shaw believed that of all 
Improvements. ‘Western Indian climates the Dharwar climate was most like 
the climate of the United States cotton-growing districts. Mr. 
Shaw was right, and his cotton, though the seed was old and 
though the plants were grown under many disadvantages, was 
declared by the local landholders and merchants better than their 
own, and was valued by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce at £1 to 
£1 10s. (Rs.10-15) the khandi, that is twelve to eighteen per cent, 
higher than the best Broach, then the standard staple at Bombay. 
Mr. Shaw's fields gave ninety pounds of clean cotton the acre, 
while the neighbouring fields sown with local cotton returned only 
forty-five pounds the acre. Mr. Mercer one of the American 
planters, who reached Dhdrwar about this time, was so satisfied 
with Mr. Shaw's fields, that his doubts of American cotton 
becoming a valuable Indian product disappeared. In spite of his 
success Mr. Shaw thought that no rapid spread of American cotton 
was possible, unless a simple portable gin was introduced. At this 
time most of the landholders were deep in debt and worked 
without spirit. The ordinary way of gathering the cotton crop 
was to let it fall on the ground and lie on the ground till the cotton 
bushes ceased bearing. Thenthe people went out and gathered it 
all in one gathering. They mixed the fresh and the old, making 
no attempt to separate the clean from the dirty. About the same 
time (1841-42) Mr. Hadow, then assistant collector, grew some 
Bourbon seed cotton on the native plan in the black soil of Gadag. 
The return was thirty-one pounds of clean cotton the acre. 
Bourbon is a perennial and seldom yields more than thirty 
pounds during the first season. The sample cleaned by the foot 
roller was especially praised by the Chamber of Commerce for 
its beautiful cleanness. In 1843 Mr. Mercer, with his assistants 
Messrs. Hawley and Channing, began an experimental cotton 
farm at Kusvugal five miles north-east of Hubli. The system 
was that followed by the Dharwar husbandmen. The only change 
was that seed was sown at intervals from early June, while the 
local husbandmen never sow till late in August. In this 
year O45 acres were under foreign cotton. Of these 183 were 
planted by Mr. Mercer with six different varieties, eighty acres with 
lew Orleans, sixty-three with Broach, sixteen with Koimbator from 
acclimatized New Orleans seed, eleven with Abyssinian, ten with 
Bourbon, and three with Sea Island. The result at first was 
discouraging, mainly owing to the effects of the constant high winds 
of the early months of thesouth-westrains, By Septem berappearances 
greatly improved and Mr. Mercer described the prospect as truly 
promising. This was the case not only with the experimental farm but 
also with the fields of the local farmers. In spite of damage caused by 
og? rain early in October, which also told on other cotton fields, 
Mr. Mercer considered his outturn better than any he had seen 
in India, The acre yield of clean cotton was fifty-four and a half 
pounds of New Orleans, thirty-two pounds of Broach, fifty-four 
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pounds of Koimbator, and eight pounds of Abyssinian. Bourbon 
and Sea Island gave noreturn. The Kusvugal husbandmen’s returns 
were at the rate of forty-eight and a half pounds the acre on their 
fields of foreign cotton, leaving them six pounds behind their 
American rivals. From these results Mr. Shaw hoped by 1845 to 
see Dharwar cotton hold a high place among Hombay cottons. To 
meet the ginning difficulty twenty-four ginning wheels or charkas and 
five suw-gins, a | 300 to 350 pounds of cotton in a day, were 
procured, and several gin-houses were opened. In Mr. Shaw’s 
opinion, and this opinion experience has proved correct, New 
rleans cotton yields a larger acre outturn than local cotton. New 
Orleans is also more easily gathered free of dirt than the local cotton. 
Its covering leaves or calyx are tongher and thicker, and less apt 
to break and mix with the fibre than the local covering leaves. The 
local cotton is also more apt to be damaged by falling on the ground. 
Further the ag eg of wool is larger in New Orleans than in the 
local cotton. In a hundred pounds of New Orleans thirty-three 
ee are wool, sixty-six pounds seed, and one pound waste; ina 
undred pounds of local cotton twenty-four pounds are wool, 
seventy-five pounds are seed, and one pound is waste. Except 
that they were ill-ginned, parcels of the 1843 experimental cotton 
were favourably noticed by the Bombay Chamber. Mr. Hadow’s 
experiment with Bourbon at Gadag did not pay its cost in the first 
and second years (1842-45). In the second year (1543) it waa 
under the care of Mr. Hellier, a German, to whom it had been made 
over by Mr. Hadow. In Mr. Shaw's opinion the result showed that 
no further experiments should be made with Bourbon, It would 
never be a success and al! experiments with it would only interfere 
with the efforts to spread the cultivation of New Orleans. Mr. 
Mercer agreed with Mr. Shaw, and added that the outturn of Bourbon 
was less than that of the local cotton, Shortly after this Mr. Shaw 
went to England. He was succeeded by Mr. Goldsmid, who, as well 
as Mr. Mansfield the first assistant collector, took much interest im 
the cotton experiments. 

In 1844-45, 2749 acres were under American cotton. A second 
experimental farm of 168 acres, of which 146 were under New 
Orleans and twenty-two under Broach, was started near Gadag 
under Mr. Hawley, while Mr. Mercer continued his experiments at 
Kusvugal. Mr. Hawley met with remarkable success. His New 
Orleans gave an acre return of 94} pounds of clean cotton and his 
Broach of 1234 pounds. Some of the fields would have done credit 
to the banks of the Mississippi. Mr. Mercer's plants were attacked 
by field bugs and caterpillars and yielded poorly, The acre return 
of clean cotton on 150 acres of New Orleans ranged from eighty-one 
and « half to fourteen and a hglf pounds, The return on sixteen 
acres of Broach gave an average of sixty-three pounds, ten acres of 
Bourbon gave an average of twenty-two pounds, and eleven acres of 
Abyssinian an average of tenand ahalf pounds. In this season both 
Mr. Mercer and Mr, Hawley tried manure. In 1845 the experimental 
farms were closed on the ground that it was no longer necessary to 
supply the people with American seed. Twelve saw-gins were at 
work, seven private and five Government, but to meet the people's 
wants at least twenty more were required, In 1845-46 the rains 
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were disappointing, and instead of 17,000 acres only 11,176 acres 
were planted with American cotton, In this season the planters 
were allowed to raize cotton for Government by contract with the 
landholders. Mr, Mercer paid 4s. (Rs. 2) for tillage, Zs. (Re. 1) an 
acre for land rent, and, after paying all other expenses, 7s. (Rs, 34) 
the acre for carrying the cotton to the ginning house. Mr. Mercer 
calculated that, at an acre yield of sixty-three pounds of clean cotton, 
the crop would cost the husbandman 14d.(1a.) the pound. After 
giving credit for the valne of the seed it was found that the erop 
represented an outlayto the grower of very little over a penny a 
pound. The whole produce of the district was calculated at 1200 to 
1500 bales of American cotton. The growth of American cotton was 
left entirely to the people. Bnt Government were the only bnyers 
and there were no saw-gins to gin it. The want of saw-gins was 
the great drawback tothe spread of American cotton, as the people 
would not grow American cotton unless they were sure that they 
could clean it and sell it. In June of the same year (1845-46 
Mr. T. W. Channing, one of the American planters at Kusvuzal, 
brought to the notice of Government that the American saw-gins 
were not suited to the acclimatized varieties, and that better and 
cheaper saw-gins might be made in India, He thonght that by 
making them on the spot the price of a saw-gin might be lowered 
from £35 to £19 16a (Rs.350-198). A gin m under Mr. 
Mercer’s directions cost only £14 14s. (Rs.147). Ata trial made 
by Captain, the late Sir George Wingate, then superintendent of 
the revenue survey, the local gin beat the American saw-gin 
by twenty-five per cent. Mr. Mercer asked for a good European 
mechanic, Instead of this, and this was probably a better 
arrangement, the Court of Directors sent ont 500 saws the only 

rt of the gin which could not be easily made in Dharwar. It is 


m great measure to the arrangements which were then made for 
cleaning the cotton that Dharwar owes its special success in the 
h of saw-ginned Dharwar. 
_ In 1846-47, for the first time, local dealers bought American cotton 
on their own account, and at rates twenty per cent over local cotton. 
Mr. Hawley soon after resigned and was succeeded by Mr. Blount, 
also an American, who had come from Khindesh. Mr. Mercer left 
at the end of 1846. About the same time the tests made by 
Lancashire spinners on Government shipments of Dharwar New 
Orleansshoweda loss of twenty-one pounds on 332 pounds of Dharwar 
New Orleans before carding, compared with a loss of $8] pounds on 
an equal quantity of common Surats. After carding the losses on 
similar quantities were sixteen pounds of Dhérwér New Orleans and 
287 pounds of Surats. When spun fifty pounds of ordinary American 
New Orleans showed a loss of 174 per cent and an outturn of 41+ 
pounds of yarn, while the same quantity of Dharwar New Orleans 
turned ont 424 pounds of yarn with a loss of fifteen per cent. The 
yarn of Dharwar New Orleans was pronounced equal to yarn made 
from ordinary American New Orleans. In May 1846 Mr. Mansfield, 
then acting Collector,recommended Government to cease holding out 
special inducemen ts for the growth of American cotton. ‘The people 
were willing to sow it to any extent, provided Government guaranteed 
them a sale. After another year, if the merchants did not step in 
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and help in creating a demand, he did not see why Government 
should toster the production of an article which had no fixed market 
valoe. In a second letter about the end of the year, Mr. Manafield 
urged that the uncertainty of the price of Dhirwir New Orleans 
cotton in Bombay was the doubtful point in the experiment. Until 
something was done to ensure a demand for the cotton, the burden 
of buying the entire crop would continne to fall on Government. 
He thought that pat of the Dhirwir American crop should be 
offered for sale in Bombay. Government approved of selling some 
of the cotton in Bombay, but were euabls to offer it for sale 
as the Court of Directors found that the opinion had lately 
spread in England that the recent shipments of good cotton 
were pet packages from cotton grown as a garden crop. The 
Court were therefore anxious to have as much cotton as possible 
to show that the better class of cotton could be grown in sufficient 
uantities for trade purposes. One bale was left in Bombay for 
the inspection of merchants. Towards the close of the year 
Mr. Townsend, the Revenue Commissioner, represented the results 
of the Dhérwir cotton experiments as encouraging. The weak 
point was the want of a suitable provision for ginning. Government 
agreed with Mr. Townsend that Mr. Mercer's efforts to establish 
American cotton had been to a great extent successful. In 1847-48 
20,500 acres were under New Orleans cotton. At first ap 
outturn of over 700 tons (2000 kKhandis) was expected ; later on it 
was found that the unfavourableness of the season would reduce 
the outturn by one-third. Twenty-nine saw-gins were at work in 
the district and many more were wanted. About this time the 
American planters, brought by Captain Bayles, expressed the opinion 
that New Orleans cotton would succeed only in districts which like 
Dharwar shared in the two monsoons. Early in 1848 Mr. Goldfinch, 
the first. assistant collector, discovered that in many villages the 
persuasion of the village authorities to get the landholders to 
grow American cotton had differed little from compulsion. Mr. Bell, 
he Collector, satisfied himself that Mr. Goldfinch was correct. 
Persuasion was stopped and the area of American cotton fell from 
20,500 to 3350 acres. The people had grown American cotton 
becanse they had been ordered to grow it. Still in parts of the 
district they would grow New Orleans from choice, if only they 
could be sure of a market and had less trouble in getting it ginned- 
In this year(1848-49) the New Orleans crop was excellent, upwards of 
ninety pounds of clean cotton an acre, and it yielded such admirable 
seed that the character of the cotton was permanently improved. 

In 1849-50 over 15,500 acres or five times as much as in the 
year before were under New Orleans. The increase was due to @ 
better understanding with the people and better ginning arrange- 
ments. 1849-50 was one of the best New Orleans seasons. It wasa 
bumper crop, and very mnch more of it than in any former season 
was ginned in the husbandmen’s gins, which had risen from five 
to sixty-two. Still, either becanse there were still not enough gins 
or because the gins were badly worked, the ginned cotton was 
unsatisfactory. The unsatisfactory state of the Dharwar cotton 
was not confined to the American cotton. The local cotton was at 
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this time the dirtiest and the most fraudulently packed cotton that 
came to Bombay. Up to 1849, apart from what the sales of 
the cotton realised, Government had spent £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
on cotton experiments in Dharwar. In 1850-51 over 31,000 scres 
were under New Orleans, Shiggaon, now Bankipur, showing nearly 
13,000 acres or an increase of 200 per cent over the previous season, 
In the Liverpool market this cotton fetched 34d. the pound. In 
1851-52 over 42,600 acres were under New Orleans, of which 17,000 
acres were in Banképur and 700 acres in estate or jdgir lands. In 
this year Government gave up buying cotton. By this time Dharwar 
New Orleans had gained sohigh a name in England, that the agents of 
Manchester firms in Bombay were ordered to make large purchases, 
and, in 1851, Dharwar New Orleans was sold in Dharwar at 3d. 
a pound (Rs. 100 a khendi), In 1852-53 a difficulty roger ae 
the repair of the saw-gins reduced the acreage to a little over 28,000 
acres, exclusiveof nearly 8800in estate orjdgirlands. Great exertions 
were made at the Dhérwir ginning factory to meet the want of gins, 
and they were so far successful that in the next year 184 gins were 
in use, and the area roge to 41,403 acres, of which nearly 10,000 
were in estate lands. This success was the more satisfactory that 
in this year Government had withdrawn from ginning as well as 
from buying. In 1853-54, 41,403 acres were under New Orleans 
and 252,006 acres under local cotton. In 1854-55 upwards of 
63,000 acres in Government lands and more than 18,250 In estate 
land were planted with New Orleans. During these years the area 
under local cotton varied from abont 223,000 acres in 1850-51 to 
210,260 acres in 1854-55. During the same years the price for a 
khandi of 784 pounds of New Orleans varied from £7 10s. to £9 10s, 
(Rs. 75-95), and of local Dhérwar from £6 to £8 (Ra. 60-80), that 
is an average of £1 10%. (Rs. 15) or 18} to 25 per cent in favour of 
New Orleans. Compared with what he had seen between 1843 and 
1850, in 1854 Captam, now General, Anderson noticed a marked 
improvement and extension in cultivation. The fields were kept 
carefully cleaned and manuring had become so common, that in 
some parts crops were grown to be ploughed in as manure. Some 
Bankapur cotton growers owned to occasionally getting 500 pounds 
of seed cotton to the acre, and 300 to 390 pounds was not unusual. 
During the thirteen years ending 1853-54 the mean price of a bundle 
or mug of 300 pounds of clean cotton was £1 19s. 3d. (Rs. 19§) in 
Navalgund and £2 10s. (Rs. 25) in fifteen other cotton centres. 
At the same time the Government rental had been reduced to an 
acre average of $d. In 1855-56 defective ginning arrangements 
reduced the area of New Orleans cotton to50,803in British and 15,711 
acres In estate lands. In the same year 202,843 acres were under 
local cotton. In 1856-57, 108,207 acres were under American and 
196,93 1 under local cotton. 

In 1857-58 the area under New Orleans was 130,880 acres 
and the area under local cotton 259,850 acres. In this year 
several experiments were made with Egyptian cotton seed. 
The Collector found the plants grow remarkably well. They 
were much larger and finer bushes than the New Orleans, but the 
pods rarely matured and were very liable to be destroyed by insects. 
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An experiment made with watered Egyptian failed. Messrs. Brice 
& Company, who since 1854 had opened a trade agency at Dhdrwér 
also made experiments with Egyptian and failed... Chey inclined 
to attribute their want of success to the exceptional lateness of the 
rains, which did not set in till the middle of Octoberand then lasted 
fora month. At the beginning of March the plants were full of 

ods and promised a rich crop; but the dry winds of March and 
April were too severe a trial, and the pods fell without yielding 
cotton. The Collector did not agree with Messrs. Brice & Company 
that the failare had been due to untimely rainfall. In his opinion 
Egyptian cotton was not snited to the district. The weather 
described by Messrs. Brice & Company had done little harm, either 
to the New Orleans orto thelocal crop. The details of Messrs. Brice 
& Company’s experiments show that one at Gadag failed entirely ; the 
plants came up and then died away. At Bankipur the experiment 
promised well to the end of February; but by the middle of April 
6800 plants gave only twenty-six pounds of seed cotton on first and 
second pickings. They yielded no more cotton, and animals were 
allowed to graze on the plants. At Hubli 8124 plants gave 106 pounds 
of seed cotton, which, on being ginned, gave thirty-two pounds of 
wool, seventy-one pounds of seed, and three pounds of waste. These 
experiments with Egyptian seed were on a fairly large scale as 
they covered 1694 acres including sowings in five sub-divisions 
and 5} acres in Sévanur. The result was & mean acre return 
of about twelve pounds of clean cotton. But as the cotton was 
valuable, its estimated price reduced the computed loss on the 
experiment to about 104d. (7.as.) an acre. Up to May 1857 cotton 
improvements in Dharwér had cost Government £42,463 12s. 
(Rs. 4,24,636). Some of this large outlay was recovered in the 
sale of consignments of Government cotton in England. In 1858-59 
the cotton area showed an increase of 4000 acres in Government 
lands, and from some unexplained cause a decrease of 10,000in 
jégir lands. The whole area under New Orleans was 124,752 acres, 
compared with 214,993 acres under local cotton. The experiments 
to introduce Egyptian cotton were continued; 261 acres were 
planted in seven sub-divisions. The result was again unsuccessful, 
the mean acre yield of ginned cotton being barely fifteen pounds and 
the net acre loss on tillage nearly ls. 9d. (14 as.). As in the 
previous year, the plants grew vigorously and bore quantities of 
bolls; but most of the bolls neverripened. The assistant collector, 
who managed much of the experiment, stated that he had not seen 
one single instance of success with Egyptian cotton. Samples of the 
small Egyptiau outturn together with samples of ordinary Dharwiir 
New Orleans were sent to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The 
Egyptian was valued at ls. the pound and the New Orleans at 6d. 
In 1859 the Dhaérwiir cotton growers were very flourishing, mainly 
owing to the handsome profits which American cotton yielded. In 
1859-60 increased ginning facilities raised the area under New 
Orleans by fifty per cent, the total area being 191,282 acres. At the 
same time the area under local cotton was 230,665 acres. In this 
year fifty-six gins were issued from the Dharwar ginning factory. 
A third experiment with Egyptian ended much like the former 
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attempts, and the Collector, Mf. Goldfinch, considered the variety 
unsuited tothesoil. An English merchant, Mr. Brook, made fairly large 
experiments with Egyptian and Egyptian Sea Island. Mr. Brook waa 
of opinion that these cottons would succeed if they were sown much 
earlier than the local cotton. This theory was tested, The result 
showed that Mr. Brook was to a certain extent correct. Where good 
seed was used, the plants throve amazingly, and so far as size and 
appearance went, beat all other varieties. They went too much to 
wood and leaf, but still seemed likely to yield largely. They 
matured mach sooner than the other cotton. The crop was 
ripe early in Oetober, when a heavy burst of rain almost yearly 
falls. The rain fell and the cotton was spoiled. What was 
picked was weak in staple. This and their own experience so 
disappointed the landholders, that they refused to try any more 
Egyptian at their own risk. In 1860 the practice of mixing local 
and New Orleans brought New Orleans into disrepute, and it 
lost much of its value. The Bombay Chamber ot Commerce 
thought the falling off was due to crossing. Further inquiry 
showed that this wasa mistake. Dr. Forbes’ conclusions were more 
correct. He thonght the decline was due to wilful adulteration, 
and to the cultivation of local and American in the same field. 
Both kinds were picked and ginned together, and as the local 
cotton was cut to pieces in the saw gins, the thorough mixture 
injored the whole, So greatly did the New Orleans suffer that 
during the ten years ending 1860 its value had fallen from seven- 
eighths of a penny above toa quarter of a penny a pound below 
TRIE ae this a in value — not dne to a deterioration in 
the New Orleans seed was proved by growin two packages, one 
from fresh New Orleans seed ae one Saas tanereaee old, that is 
ten times cropped, New Orleans. The Bombay Chamber valued the 
fresh seed cotton at 64d. and the old seed cotton at 6id.a pound. The 
only difference wasthat thestapleofthe oldcotton was alight y weaker, 
In 1860-61, 191,026 acres were under American and 234,452 acres 
were under loval cotton. Fifty-five new gins were issued, and ging 
Were still in great demand. In 1861-62 Now Orleans rose to 
“14,310 and local cotton fell to 200,491 acres, and forty-two more 
gins were sold, making a total of S84 working gins. In 186] 
besides proving that the decline in the value of New Orleans 
was solely due to mixing, Dr. Forbes, with the help of the district 
officers, succeeded in getting the people to root local lants ont 
of New Orleans fields. The result was a marked VAnCe in 
the value of the 1861 New Orleans, In 1862 the mixing was 
again as bad as or worse than ever. In 1862 Dr. Forbes with 
Mr. Heywood a leading Manchester merchant, went to see a 
gin-honse. On entering the courtyard, which was enclosed by a 
high wall, they saw On one side a large heap of trashy local cotton, 
and near it another heap of about the same balk of fair American 
seed cotton, The space in front of the gin-honse was covered 
with a mixture of the two heaps spread in the sun to dry, and 
on this mixture the gins were at work. Dr. Forbes found that 
the husbandmen blamed the ginners for the mixed cultivation. The 
sinners, they said, returned them mixed seed ,andthis they had to sor. 
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The ginners said the fault was with the husbandmen who gave them 
aiaed: seed cotton to gin. The charge was generally brought 
home to the ginners. Dr. Forbes found that in the Hubli saw- 
athe American and local cottons were being mixed. Mr. 
Everitt, an English merchant at Dhdirwar, found mixed ginning 





spreading so rapidly that he had to close his Dharwar business. 
fr. Forbes wrote that the American was now more than half local, 
and that too of the worst description. Mr. Gordon, the Collector, 
said that he and his assistants were powerless to prevent the mixing, 
and that it must do great mischief to the cotton trade, Mr. Hart, the 
Revenue Commissioner, agreed with Mr. Gordon that this mixing 
should be stopped and that passing an Act was the only way to stop 
it. Dr. Forbes was satisfied that fear of the law was the only way of 
stopping the mixing. The owners of gin factories were raidly 
growing rich. He had orders for 591 gins worth £17,800 
(ts. 1,78,000) from people who a few years before could not buy 2 
few gins worth £3 or £4 (Rs.30-40). As Dr. Forbes’ opinion 
was upheld by almost all the officers who were consulted, 
rnment appointed a Commission to inquire into cotton 
adulteration! Three members of the Commission, Messrs. Forbes 
Scott and Hannay, came to the Bombay Karnatak to inquire into 
the state of the Dharwar cotton trade. They found that, during 
the season in which the inquiries were made, little or no local or 
American cotton had been aeippsd clean or unmixed, Besides 
the mixing of different varieties of cotton the dealers admitted that 
their cotton was mixed with seeds and other rubbish, and that it 
compared badly with the exports of former years. Many of the 
al dealers were anxious that the trade should be regulated by law 
and placed under inspection. In their report the Commissioners 
stated that the evils of the Dharwar cotton trade were beyond usual 
remedies, and affected not only local but general interests, Nothin 
but the energetic action of Government could check so widespread 
an evil, Existing laws were insufficient, a fresh Act was required. 
With their report they submitted the draft of a Cotton Frauds Bill. 
which had been prepared by Mr. Scott one of the Com MIssiONers, 
and which had been altered and completed in accordance with the 
opinion of the Commissioners. This measure, with some amend- 
ments, was brought before the Legislative Council early in 1863. It 
assed in April 1863, and became law in July of the same year as 
the Bombay Cotton Frands Act IX. of 1863. The first cotton 
inspector appointed for Dharwar was Captain, now Colonel, 
R. Hassard, of the Bombay Staff Corps, who had already received 
charge of the Dharwar factory from Dr. Forbes, on his appointment, 
as Cotton Commissioner. Captain Hassard’s duties of superintendent 
at a chief and two branch ginning factories left him little time for 
inspection. The American war had begun and the great rise in the 
value of cotton enabled even mixed and adulterated cotton to find a 
market. In 1862-63, exclusive of the cotton area in estate villages, 
ee ae ee ee 
‘The members of the Commission were Messrs. G, Inverarity, M. H Scott, 


R. Hannay, R. Mollwraith, G.F. Forbes, and C. Forjett, Three of the members 
were nominated by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
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$63,174 acres were under American cotton, and 207,065 acres 
under local cotton, and in 1863-64,323,535 acres were under American 
and 203,626 acres under local cotton. The local price of Dharwar 
New Orleans rose from £14 (Rs. 140) the khandi in 1860 to £38 
(Rs. 380) in 1863, and to £46 10s. (Rs. 465) in 1864,and every available 
patch was planted with cotton. In 1864-65 a bad season reduced the 
American cotton area to 280,230 acres and the local cotton area to 
185,374acres. Growersand dealers tried to supplement their deficient 
crop by mixing and false packing, and, as most of the inspector's 
time was again devoted to the factories, the people began to think 
that the Faia Act was not to be enforced. The offices of 
superintendent of the factory and of imspector were separated. 
Early in 1865 Mr. G. Blackwell was appointed inspector. He 
besa vigorous inquiry, and though several of the prosecutions 
failed from want of proof of fraudulent intent, the dread of conviction 
greatly reduced the amount of adulteration. Efforts were also made 
to induce the landholders to give up mixing the two varieties of seed 
in the same field, and to pay more attention tothe choice of good large 
seed. In 1865-66, there wasafurther fall in the area, to 160,046 acres 
under local and 261,945 acres under American cotton. This fall was 
probably due to the scarcity of fodder and grain caused by the failure 
of rain in 1864-65. In 1865-66 the rainfall was again far from 
favourable, and the outturn of most crops was poor. The inspector 
found it very difficult to prove the mixing at the gins fraudulent 
under the provisions of the Act. In this year large supplies of fresh 
seed were distributed, and did much to improve the quality of the 
New Orleans cotton. 

In 1866-67 the area under American rose to 304,688 acres and 
under local cotton to 161,750 acres. Under the influence of the 
cotton inspectors, frauds and dirt-mixings were greatly checked, 
Still, in the opinion of Mr, Bulkley the inspector-in-chief of cotton, 
the working of the Act had brought to light a flaw in the 
provisions regarding fraudulent mixing. ‘To be fraudulent, TmHIxinge 
must take place in cotton either offered for sale or offered for 
pressing. there were no presses in Dharwar and the cotton was 
sold not in Dharwar but in Bombay. So the inspector might see 
in a ginning yard a heap of local, a heap of American, and a third 
heap of seed to be added as a make-weight and yet fail to secure a 
conviction. One effect of the cotton famine in Lancashire caused 
by the American war was to give fresh importance to the question 
of improving the supply of Indian cotton. It was felt that no 
considerable results could be looked for unless specially trained men 
were employed and set apart for the special duty ‘of improving 
cotton, In 1866-67 Mr. W. Shearer was sent out by the Secretary 
of State to undertake the charge of cotton experiments, | In 1867-68 
the area under American cotton fell to 300,399 acres and the area 
under local cotton rose to 181,485 acres. Mr. Shearer began his 
experiments on twelve acres of land near Dhérwar which were leased 
for five years. He carefully planted two kinds of local cotton. and 
the reault promised fairly well, But he was ordered to Guiarkt 
before the crop was picked and the cotton was sold before his Seige 
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and no record kept. Mr. Blackwell the inspector found a great 
deal of false packing. He tried to persuade merchants to aid him 
m bringing the offenders to punishment, but failed, as the merchants 
though willing were afraid to offend the dealers. In 1868-69 the 
area under American cotton rose to 317,510 acres and under local 
cotton to 194,586 acres. Though both crops suffered from blight 
the ontturn was fair. With the revival of American supplies the 
price of cotton fell. To make good the loss in price, the dealers 
weighted the cotton by adding dust and other refuse. These frandu- 
lent mixers were fairly safe as with a little care they could destroy 
the cotton without breaking the letter of the law. Of several 
prosecutions, all of which were aggravated cases clearly within the 
spirit of the law, only one was successful. Mr. Shearer's farm of 
twelve acres near Dharwar was given up and a larger farm of thirty 
acres was started at Kusyugal near Hubl. In 1868 two more cotton 
experiment superintendents, Mesars. Milne and Strachan, came from 
England and were placed for some time under Mr. Shearer. Mr. 
Shearer's experiments included sowings of Dharwir American and 
local, and of Broach, Tinnevelli, Tanjor, and Koimbator, Except 
the local Dharwar none of these yielded a good outturn. 

_ In 1869-70 the area under American rose to 425,099 and of local 
to 222,116 acres. Thisgreat increase in American was mainly due 
to increased facilities for repairing the cleaning machinery, The 
sowing was late on account of heavy early rains, and the crop was 
much hart by blight when the plants were nearly mature. About 
fifty tons of the best acclimatized seed were distributed in Karajgi, 
Nayalgund, Ranebennur, and Ron, and about a ton of fresh Ameri- 
can seed was distributed by Mr. Shearer. The acclimatized seed 
was willingly sown, but the people were afraid to risk the fresh 
American. Fresh American seed sown by Mr. Shearer throve well. 
‘Two fraud cases were tried; but both failed. Mr. Shearer worked 
this year on a much larger scale than before. He had farms of 198 
acres in Banképur, Kusvugal, and Navalgund; and planted several 
varieties of cotton. The result was disappointing mainly owing to 
the badness of the season. In these experiments the late sown 
plants throve better than those sown earlier. The object in dividing 
the experiments was to secure a fair average of soil and climate. 
Tn addition to this Mr. Shearer set apart a small piece of land 
close to his house at Kusvugal, as a nursery to study the habits 
of the different cotton plants, and to test the theories of crossing. 
In 1870-71 the area under American fell to $35,297 and under 
local to 195,304 acres. Up to the time of picking, the season 
was fair, then heavy rain fell and damaged the ripe crop. Frauds 
were rife, but there was no successful prosecution; and great com- 
plaints were made of the state of the saw-gins. Mr. Shearer 
continued his experiments in the same sub-divisions, but on fresh 
land. The land was ploughed with English ploughs and was after- 
wards stirred with an English grabber. He used both patent and 
native manure, but failed to discover any difference in the yield of 
cotton crops on manured land, and on unmanured land. These 
experiments were more successful than any of his former ones ; the 
largest acre yield of clean cotton was 129 pounds, The people were 
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so much pleased with the result of the sowing that they applied for 
seed. In 1871-72 the area under American cotton fell to 315,387 
acres and the area under local cotton rose to 205,191, This season 
Mr. Shearer's experiments were limited to 110 acres, eighty at 
Kusvugal and thirty at Navalgond. Between excessive rain and 
cutting winds the season was unfavourable, At Ki: al the 
selected seed American cotton was sown in three fields, Sowing 
was begun on the first and completed on the tenth of September. 
The crop was not large, the acre outturn of clean cotton averaging 
sixty-one pounds. At Navalgund two fields of fourteen and ten 
acres planted with local cotton yielded an acre outturn of sixty-two 
and twenty-one pounds of clean cotton, the remaining six acres 
were planted with acclimatised Broach which returned an acre yield 
of fifty-seven pounds ofclean cotton. At Kusvagal Mr. Shearer did 
the greater part of his work with English tools, with the view of 
making native farmers acquainted with their use. The English tools 
did their work better than the native tools: and Mr. Shearer alwa 
offered the people such tools as he could spare. During his who 
stay he Wan a thrice asked for their use. The native tools were 
effective when the under-soil was moist from rain, and it was onl, 

with moist under-soil that the cultivator worked. In 1972-73 the area 
under American cotton fell to 195,809 acres, and the area under local 


cotton rose to 318,448. Fraud, both in ginning and in packing was 


rife ; of fourteen prosecutions eight were successful, Mr. Robertson 
the Collector thought that the Cotton Frands Act was weak and that 
the Dharwar trade required a mach more stringent law. During 
1872-73 a difficulty regarding continuing Mr. Shearer's pay out 
of the Cotton Improvement Funds stopped his experiments and 
seriously interfered with his arrangements. In this year the 
question was raised whether it was worth while trying to keep 
up the supply of American cotton. Would it not beas well to have 
the whole area under the local cotton ? Many of the native dealers 
were of opinion that the local cotton could never be as valuable as 
the American cotton; one reason why so much local cotton was 

wn was that its seeds were a valuable cattle food. The cotton 
imspector contended that if the whole cotton area was given to local 
cotton there would be serious difficulty in getting it ginned. The 
markets for the two crops were distinct, and this division by re- 
ducing supplies tended to keep up the value of both, Finally the 
American was a more valuable crop than the local crop. The 
yield was larger, the price was higher, and the proportion of clean 
cotton to gross outturn was greater, Mr. Robertson endorsed this 
opinion : he thought the importance of the American variety could 
not be overrated. 

In 1873-74 the area under American rose to 215,525 acres and the 
area under local fell to 268,169. The ontturn was fair. Mr. Shearer 
arabe about 16,000 pounds of selected American seed which the 

ollector Mr. Robertson distributed in Gadag, Hubli, Navalgund, 
and Ron. It was arranged that similar distributions should be 
made every year. Thesystem followed was to gather good seed 
from the best tracts and distribute it in the parts of the district 
where the Dhaérwar-American had deteriorated, The plan was 
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excellent except that it was on too small a scale. Fraud was very 
troublesome and of twelve prdsecutions only five succeeded. All the 
European merchants of the district jomed with the inspector in 
pleading for an Act with stronger provisions, and in this they had 
the support of the Collector Mr. Robertson, In 1873 in the Gov- 
ernment farm which was started near the villages of Lakmanhali 
and Navalur about five miles south of Dhérwkr tas land won drcidea 
into seven plots and planted with American and local cotton. In 
the first season the acre yield of the American cotton varied from 
sixteen to seventy-five pounds of clean cotton, and of the local 
cotton from seventy to 154 pounds. In 1874-75 the area under 
American rose to 234,341 acres and the area under local cotton fell 
to 221,343 acres. Fraud was very rife, but by the exertions of the 
inspector Mr, Walton of thirty-six prosecutions, thirty-two were 
successful. Some of this season’s cotton was ginned in the steam 
gins which had been lately started by the Karwar company at Hubli. 
In this year (1874) Government appointed a Commission to 
inquire into the necessity for continuing the special law to suppress 
cotton frauds. The majority of iia Sead after collec a 
large amount of evidence, were of opinion that thoagh it waa 
not advisable to annul the Act it was advisable to place it in 
abeyance for a time. When the matter was referred to the Secre- 
tary of State the Bombay Government were directed to prepare a 
fresh Act with the object of remedying the defects of the existir a 
measure. Heavy and unseasonable rain made 1874-75 an unsuccessful 
cotton season at the Government farm. The acre yield of local 
Dharwar and Broach was only forty-five pounds of clean cotton. 
The fresh American seed sprouted well, but soon after died. The 
acclimatized American promised well but suffered from blight ; the 
acre outturn was fifty-seven pounds of clean cotton. To test the 
theory of the crossing of the two varieties one plot was sown with a 
mixture of local and American seed. The plot promised well, but 
about two-thirds of the bolls were spoiled by blight. A plot of 
New Orleans sown at the end of August yielded only thirty-five 
pounds of clean cotton the acre. Government were disappointed 
with the results ; such repeated failures year after year must end in 
the closing of the farm. 

In 1875-76 the area under American rose to 336,235 and under 
local cotton to 232,630 acres. A steam-ginning factory was opened 
at Gadag and much cotton was ginned in steam-gins. In 
clonaie ma of the last year’s successful prosecutions there was a 
considerable improvement in both varieties of Dhérwar cotton, 
though some badly adulterated cotton, ginned and packed in the 
Niziim’s country, injured the name of Dhérwdr cotton. Of fifty- 
eight prosecutions fifty-three were successful, but of the convictions 
two were afterwards reversed on appeal to the High Court in 
Bombay. The cotton experiments on the Government farm were 

' The members of the 1874 Commission were the Honourable A. Rogers, President, 


and the Honourable Messrs. E. W. Ravenscroft and Nardyan Vasodev, and 
Messrs. H. P. LoMesurier and E. M. F, , members, 
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fairly successful. Owing to the failure of the usual October and 
of rain was accompanied by so blighting an enst wind that 
Mr. Shearer thought it must be poisonous, The acre yield of 
clean American cotton in well prepared good black soil was thirty- 
four pounds, The acre outturn of clean local cotton in equally 
good soil was only twenty pounds, One plot of ground was sown 
with American cotton with sunflowers scattered here and there. 
The cotton plants grew well till November and were then canght 
by blight. The superintendent tried every means, including 
watering, to save the crop; with all his efforts he only succeeded 
in keeping the leaves a little greener than those of the plants 
in the neighbouring fields| Another three-acre plot was divided 
between selected American seed and freshly imported American 
seed. The land was well manured with slaughter-house refuse 
and poudrette in separate parts, but with no variety in result, 
The crop was attacked by blight and the acre outturn was nineteen 
pounds of clean cotton. A quantity of dissolved Peruvian guano, 
costing in Bombay £17 10s. (its 175) aton, was freely applied to 
cotton, but apparently without any improving effect, The guano 
was applied at the rate of three hundredweights the acre on a field 
of local cotton. So long as rain lasted the guanoed patch grew 
specially freely. When the dry weather set in this difference 
1B ‘eee and the outturn proved no larger than that of the 
neighbouring fields. The saw-gins were falling into disrepair and 
their state was unsatisfactory. 

Tn the famine year of 1876-77 the area under American cotton fell 
to 44,024 and under local cotton to 99,830 acres or little more than 
one-fourth of the average area of the five previous years. The large 
number of convictions in the previous year was followed by a great 
improvement in the state of the cotton. The dealers never 
remembered such clean cotton. At the Navalur farm Mr. Shearer 
sowed American fresh and acclimatized, and selected Broach. In 
addition to the experiments at the Government farm Messrs. 
Robertson Brothers & Co. planted about fifteen acres with Hinganghiit 
seed in three fields of about five acres each. Their aim was to try 
Hinganghat seed both for early and for late sowing. The first field 
had no manure and was sown about the 15th of August; the second 
field had twenty carts of common village manure and was sown about; 
the 20th August; and the third field had thirty carts of common 
village manure and was sown about the 25th of August, Messrs, 
Robertson & Co. arranged with the landholders to make good 
whatever the outturn of the Hinganghat fields fell short of the out- 
turn of neighbouring fields of local or of American-Dhdrwar. At the 
same time any return over that of neighbouring fields was to go to 
the landholder, The complete failure of the late rains made these 
mien. wry useless, So complete was the failure of the cotton 
crop that Messrs. Chrystal & Co, in pains Bae not press a single 
bale. Of four prosecutions two were successinl, The crop was very 
small and what came to market was clean, In 1877-78 the area 
under American rose to 128,277 acres and the area under local 
cotton to 277,300 acres. There was no local case of mixing or false 
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packing, but much seriously adulterated and falsely packed cotton 
came from the Nizim’s country and was sold on ide Gah under the 
name of Dharwar saw-ginned cotton. Messrs. Robertson & Co. 
continued their experiments in Hinganghét. The seed was sown in 
July and in November the plants with flowers and some with bolls 
promised well. Heavy rains in December spoiled the crop reducing 
the outturn of nineteen acres to three bales of clean cotton. One of 
the chief objects of Messrs. Robertson & Co.’s experiments was to 
introduce an early cotton into Dharwar. he result was 
disappointing. The plants sown in July did not ripen earlier than the 
plants sown in September. It seemed as if the plants were unable 
to ripen so long as the ground remained damp and the weather 
continued cloudy. Mr. Campbell, the manager of the Karwar Cotton 
Company, made an experiment with Egyptian Bunnia cotton. 
Mr. Campbell divided his field into two parts: one which he worked 
in the same way as the people grew American cotton, and the 
other part which he watered. The seed was sown on the first of 
September, the first watering was given on the 17th of November, 
aa watering was continued at intervals until the beginning of May. 
Mr. Campbell found no difference between the patbior: plants and the 
unwatered plants. The number of watered bolls was small, and the 
staple was good. But the colour was so bad that it looked as if it 
dee Been stained by damp. Five hundred pounds of fresh American 
seed were received from Government for distribution. In 1878-79 the 
area under American cotton rose to 246,210 acres and under local 
cotton fell to 233,280 acres. Of eight cotton fraud prosecutions six 
were successful. As in former years the passing as Dhdrwir 
American of cotton adulterated in neighbouring states was a 
serious evil In September 1879 the Government of India 
recommended that all special legislation for the suppression of cotton 
frauds should cease, The Secretary of State did not agree with 
the view held by the Government of India. In 1879-80 there was 
a marked fall in American and rise in local cotton. The American 
area fell to 141,726 acres and the local area rose to $31,465 acres. 
On the 4th of March 1880, the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
wroposals that had been made in 1879 by the Government of 

ndia, and desired the Bombay Government to do away with the 
special cotton fraud prevention establishment. According to Mr. 
Walton, the opinion of the local European agents and native 
merchants was opposed to the giving up of Government efforts to 
check frand. According to Mr. P. Chrystal, a Bombay merchant 
who is well acquainted with the Belgaum and Dh4rwar cotton trade, 
the Bombay dealers and merchants in American Dharwar and Kumta 
cotton think (1883) that the Cotton Frands Act failed to stop 
adulteration in the Bombay Karnétak. Mr. Chrystal thinks that since 
the Act has been stopped, there has been no noticeable increase in 
adulteration. The American Dharwar has declined in staple and 
lost its silkiness, but this he thinks is due not to more mixing but 
to deterioration in the American seed. In 1880-81 the area under 
American cotton fell to 77,121, and the area under local cotton 
rose to 439,251. In 1881-52 the area under American cotton rose 
to 138,790, and the area under local cotton fell to 395,396 acres. 


Improvements, 
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ChapterIV. Jn 1882-83, the area under American cotton further rose to 145,397, 
Agriculture. and the area under local cotton fell to 375,070 acres, | 
| | The following table gives the areas under American and local 
ee cotton during the forty-one years ending 1882-83 : 
Didrodr Cotton Area, 1842 -1583.1 
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nképur, Hingal, Karajgi, Kod, 
and Ranebennur where irrigation is abundant Yi e best 
gardens are below the large reservoira, They are fenced with 
guava, lime, and other fruit trees, and contain sugarcane, cocoa 
and betel palms, and betel vine. During the greater part of most 
years tho ein draw a plentiful supply of water from the 
reservoir. he supply is also helped by the soaking of water 
through the pond bottom into the gardens. To help this ing 
holes are dug a few feet deep, and, if the reservoir fails, the water is 
scooped out of the holes by shallow baskets called gudds which are 
swung through the well and carry a basket full of water to a level 
high enough to let it run into all the small channels, Minor garden 
crops and watered dry crops as well as rice are often in the 
gardens as change crops after sugarcane or after the betel vine is 
removed, to give the soil fresh vigour. Some gardens with a poor 
water-supply grow only minor crops, Except in parts of Kod the 
better garden crops are grown with much care and labour, In the 
slovenly gardens of Kod, in one corner betel vines are mixed 
with a plantation of young betel palms, Between the rows 
of betel vines and perhaps in other parts of the garden aro a fow 
plantain trees, and, scattered about with little regard to regular 
planting are thirty to sixty cocoa palms, The rest of the garden is 
altogether untilled, or is perhaps sown with crops which would 
grow nearly as well in a field as in a garden, but which have 
ie nee of ania au of requiring little care, The chief 
farcen crops are the betel vine, plantain, betel py; cocoa palm. 
sat atbeeen . Ped Boe 


fi uding 
villages and native state lands mixed with Government lands, 


Ganpess, Garpens are found chiefly in Banké 
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The Betel Vine elebulle (K.) or pan (M.) Piper betel, a perennial, 

is the chief garden produce. It Pastel bey cabin As it isa 
ereeper, long thin quick-growing trees generally nagis, halivals, and 
chavgachis are set close beside it for the vine to train on. The vine 
wants manure three or four times during the year, and, to succeed 
well, must be watered every rth day and still oftener during the 
first year. The vine ss Sy to leaves in the third year and yields 
a cropevery third month. An acre of land contains upwards of two 
thousand plants. Leaves are gathered for four, five, six, and some- 
times seven years when the vines die and are dug up, the leaves of 
the trees on which they have been trained af rding vegetable 
manure to young plantains and their wood being used for fuel. 
After a crop of betel vine the garden is deeply dug all over. 
According to some accounts it lies fallow for a whole year and is then 
planted with sugarcane; after the sugarcane it enjoys another year 
of fallow, whenthebetel vine is again planted or instead ofit plantains 
According toothers sugarcane is plantedimmediately after the ground 
has been cleared of the betel vine and has been well dag, ploughed, 
and levelled; then one year of fallow succeeds the cane, and the 
fallow is followed by plantains or betel vine, or, before these, by 
a@crop of chillies or adry-crop. Most of the betel leaves are used 
in the district, the rest are sent to Belgaum, Except to men of 
means the betel vine is not a paying crop as the heavy expense of 
two years of planting, manuring and watering has to be met before 
there is any return. 

Plantains balegidu (K.) or kel (M.) Musa sapientum yield only one 
crop. The trees are then cut down, but new shoots spring from the 
roots which are transplanted and set ina smal! pit with manure earth 
and dry leaves and well watered every eighth day. They are planted 
in lines four to five feet apart, bear fruit in the second year, and are 
then cut down. In some cases plantains are followed by a year's 
rest and the year’s rest by betel-vine. 

Betel Palms! adkigidu (K.) or supdéri (M.) Areca catechn are 
generally scattered among the betel vines. When planted by them- 
selves, an acre of land holds over six hundred palms. The palm 
appears above ground six months after the nut has been planted. 
If cared for and freely watered, at first twice and afterwards once a 
month, the betel palm bears fruit in eight years; otherwise it does 
not begin to bear for ten or even twelve years. It continues to 
bear yearly for fifty to seventy-five years. The nuts are taken from 
the tree between October and December. 

Cocoa Palms tenguigidu (K.) ndriel (M.) Cocos nucifera bear when 
ten to twenty yeara old. If manured and watered, at first twice and 
afterwards once a month, they generally bear in their twelfth year 
and continue bearing nearly a hundred years. | 

The Malberry ila (K.) tué (M.) Morus indica is found in many 
native gardens grown sometimes asa hedge plant and sometimes for 
their small and pleasant fruit. They seem to haye been introduced 


' Fuller details are given in the Kanara Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, 
AY, Part IL. 7-9. 
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hapter IV. some sixty years ago when the first attempt was made to grow silk.’ 
Agriculture. In 1823 Mr. Baber the Collector introduced worms from Maisur 
i into the Bombay Karnitak, first at the Dharwiir jail, and afterwards 
Reaeeee among few Musalmins near Dhirwir, Hubli, and other towns. 
manor: These persons were granted seven years’ leases and were given 
advances of cash. The attempt to grow silk was so far successful 

that in 1827 « package of Dharwar alk was sent to England. The 

ship which carried it was wrecked and the sample damaged. The 

Court of Directora reported that had the parcel been in a sound 

state the raw silk would have been sold at the rate of twelve 

slillings a pound. In 1833 Dr. Lush, who sat that time was in 

charge of the Dhdrwir cotton experiments, repc that the people 

among whom the worms were distributed had each one or two 

acres of land under the mulberry. The outturn was a few mans 

of silk for local use which in the Hubli market soldat 14s. to 16a, 

the pound (Rs, 34-4 the ser), In 1842 about four hundred pounds 

of a very inferior silk was made. In 1843 at Dharwir there were 

200 mulberry trees and 25,000 bushes, besides 10,820 bushes in 

were made by the people and 144 pounds worth £36 (Ra. 360) 
were made by the prisoners. In 1548 after inquiry the attempts to 
grow the mulberry with a view of establishing a silk industry 
were stopy od. In 1865 silk experiments were revived at Dharwar 
by Dr. Mackenzie the jail superintendent. In the sixteen months 
ending September 1869 the jail produced nearly eleven pounds of 
raw silk worth about 16s. (Rs. 8) a pound. A comparison of the 
results of the last six with the first ten months of the period 
showed marked improvement in the weight of the cocoons and an 
advance from 67 to 8:7 in the proportion of silk to total weight. 
Dr. Mackenzie thonght the improvement was due to the greater 
attention which had been paid to the food of the worms, to regu- 
larity in feeding them, to the airiness and brightness of their 
rooms, and to the efforts made to prevent the temperature varying 
more than from 85° to 90°. The worms were fod on mulberry 
bushes cut down at the beginning of each monsoon and not allowed 
to grow more than three or four feet high. The worm bred has 
not been identified. From Dr. Mackenzie’s description it seems 
to have been one of the Bengal multivoltines ; its total course is 
given at 55} days. In 1872 besides the jail experiment there was 
a stall mulberry plantation which turned out a fair supply of 
siento During 1873-74 the mulberry plants throve well without 
watering, and though not a drop of rain fell from the 8th of Novem- 
ber 1873 to the beginning of April 1874, the bushes continued with- 
out watering fresh and healthy and threw out a constant en ply of 
leaves enough to feed a considerable number of silk worms, in 1873 
samples of raw silk, the result of Dr, Mackenzie's trial were sent to 
experts in Glasgow, London, and France, Their opinions and ta 2 
tions were closely alike. The thread was bright in met pal 
had good nerve; it had been much spoiled by bad reeling, The 








' Silk in India . J. Geoghe, es 7 
(is72h, 27-41. ohn ghegan, Under Secretary to the Governmont of India 
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highest value of the sample was 12s, (Rs.6) the pound; hadit been | Chapter IV. 
properly reeled it would have been worth £1 4s. to £1 Ss. (Rs. 12-124) Agrisulters 
the pound. The experts considered that the sample showed that “8™elt 

Bombay was in a better position for growing silk than Calcutta. In GaRDEss. 








April 1874, Dr. Mackenzie, while noticing these favourable opinions, Muiberry. 

wrote to the Bombay Government that successful silk growing in 
Dharwar would depend entirely on European supervision, and that 

he found on inquiry that, even at the highest rates fixed by the 
European experts, there wonld always be a demand in the Bombay i 
Presidency, in Bangalur, and elsewhere for such silk without the 

trouble and expense of sending the produce to Europe. ‘The Bombay 
Government considered that the climate and soil of Dharwar were ‘ 


well suited for silk growing and that Dr. Mackenzie’s experiments . 
gave afair hope of success. hey directed him to continue his 
operations with jail labour and to plant a plot outside the jail with 
mulberry, and granted him £50 (Rs. 500) for sundry expenses f 
connected with the trial.’ In 1876 experiments were made to rear 
the taser silk-worm, but owing to the small amount of silk cocoons 





obtained no important result was noted. Cotton has for the most 

part driven out silk, and, in Mr. Robertson’s opinion, water is too | 

far below the surface for irrigated mulberry tillage to pay. , 
In May 1875 Mr. E. P. Robertson, C.8., then Collector of Dhér- Exresueyrat | 

war, asked the sanction of Government to start an experimental Farm. 


farm near the villages of Navalur and Lakhmanhalli about five 
miles south of Dharwir. The farm was to be started on about 
* Seventy-seven acres and to be gradually extended to two hundred 
acres. Government gave their sanction and Mr. Shearer who since 
T1866 had mondested ina cotton experiments in Dhiirwir was 
appointed its superintendent. The land was obtained with some 
difficulty, and late in the season Mr. Shearer began work in 294 
acres of land divided into seven plots. The land was broken with 
a plough and grabber that had been sent out by the late Marquis 
of Tweeddale through the Secretary of State. is machine was 
based on the wheel and lever principle. It had been planned by 
and made under the supervision of the late Marquis of Tweeddale 
when Governor of Madras (1842-1548), It was worked with one or two 
pairs of bullocks and though as light to work for the same depth as 
the country plough it had several advantages. When once set on a 
straight furrow it needed no holding. It turned out a furrow each 
time while the country plough merely displaces the soil on each side 
and generally leaves a ridge altogether unploughed ; it could be used 
in soil moderately dry and could be regulated to depth and breadth 
to suit the bullock’s strength, while the country plough cannot be 
worked in # too moist and heavy soil. The English plough fell into 
disuse because its repair required more skilled labour than the 
ordinary field tools. During the season the farm was increased to 103 
acres. The cotton crop was a success, the acre yield varying from 
sixteen to seventy-five pounds of clean American, and from 
seventy to 154 pounds of clean local cotton. Want of rain 
































1 Memorandum on Silk in India by L, Liotard, Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, Government of India, 1583, 
n 98—39 
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was the main cause of some of the smallest yields of American 
cotton. Besides cotton, a fine crop of sugarcane was obtained 
where the native growers had repeatedly failed, and successful 
attempts mere made to get a market oil from sunflower. The total 
cost during 1874-75 amounted to £165 (Rs. 1650) and the receipts 
to £80 (Rs 800), or a working loss of £85 (Rs.850). In 1875-76 
the area of the farm was raised to 109 acres all acquired at a cost 
of £760 (Rs. 7600) and the number of plots was raised from saven 
to nine. These nine plots were sown with food-grains, greens, 
cotton, safflower, and sunflower. The rains set in as usual and the 
crops promised well till August when the weather became unusually 
dry. Occasional showers helped the crops till October when cut- 
ting winds jomed with the drought destroyed all hope of a good 
yield, Still some crops did fairly, but the failure of the cotton and 
to great extent of the wheat and gram reduced the outturn to és. 
(Rs, 8) the acre. Peruvian guano was applied to half an acre sown 
with potatoes and the result was a yield of nearly oneton which realized 
£5 Ibe. (Rs, 65), The total working charges including assessment 
were £179 (Rs. 1790) and the total net loss was £85 (Rs. 850). In 
1876-77, the famine year, the wheat crop, which is generally sown 
after the first burst of the north-east monsoon in October, was very 
harniedly putin, as it was feared that, by delay, the scanty supply of 
moisture in the ground might be lost. In the neighbourhood of 
Navalur the seed came up well, but the easterly winds driad up the 
half-moistened soil, The wheat straw grew stunted and weak, and 
the grain was very light, some fields barely yielding as much as the 
seed sown. Cotton sowing began about the middle of August but 
the crop was never promising. The sowings of American cotton in 
three fields kept remarkably free from blight but they were weak and 
stunted. The yield from two of the fields was extremely light; in fact 
the cotton crop of the village was almost a failuro. The income 
amounted to £150 8s. (Rs. 1504). In consequence of these repeated 
failures the farm was closed from the lst of October 1877. 
Blights are rare and never so widespread as to affect the general 
harvest. Cotton occasionally suffers from mildew, and the grain crops 
are often damaged by insects, rats, and locusts. The earliest recorded 
failure of rainm the whole country south of the Narbada is the 
great Durga Devi famine, which began in 1396 and is said to have 
lasted nearly twelve years. This famine was caused by the total 
want of seasonable rain. Almost no revenue was recovered and a 
large proportion of the people died.’ In 1423 no rain fell and there 
was a grievous famine throughout the Deccan and the Karnitak ; 
multitudes of cattle died from want of water. Ahmad Shih Bahmani 
(1419-1431) increased the pay of his troops and opened public stores 
of grain for the use of the poor. In 1424 there was again a failure 
of rain and the country was much disturbed? The years 1471 and 
1473 are described as seasons of exceptional distress. No rain fell 
and no crops were sown for two years. Many died and many left 
the country. In the third year, when rain at last fell, scarcely 
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any one was left to till the land.’ In 1790 the march of the Marithis 
under Parashurdm Bhau through Dhdrwir to Maisurwasaccompanied 
by such devastation,.that on its return from Maisur the victorious 
army almost perished from want of food. In 1791-92 there was a 
terrible famine, the result of a series of bad years heightened by the 
depredations caused by the Marithis under Parashuram Bhéu. The 
distress seems to have been great in Hubli, Dambal, and Kalghatgi, 
where the peers were reduced to feeding on leaves and berries, and 
women and children were sold. In Dambal the rains failed for 
twelve years and for three years there was no till re. From the 
number of unburied dead the famine is remembered as Dagi 
Bara or the Skull Famine. The distressed were said to have 
been relieved by the rich. Beyond seizing some stores of yrain 
at Hubli the Peshwa’s government seem to have done nothing. At 
Dambal grain was sold at two and o half pounds the rupee In 
1791 between the 23rd of April and the 6th of May, the rupee price 
of rice was six pounds (3 pakka shers) at Kaérar, Ranebennur, Moti- 
benour, Haveri, Shahdnur, Kailkunda, Hubli, and Dharwar; of 
) six pounds (3 pakka shers) at Karur, Motibennar, Hubli, and 
Dharwar, and eight pounds (4 pakka shers) at Haveri, Shahanur and 
Kailkunda; and of Indian millet eight pounds (4 pakka shers) at 
Karar, Ranebennur, Motibennur, Haveri, Hubli and Dhérwir, and 
ten pounds (4 pakka shers) at Shahanur and Kailkunds.* The 1802-3 
famine was not so much due to the irregularity of the season as to 
the ravages of war, The season was a fair one and the harvest would 
have been good but for the disturbed state of the country which 
revented much land being sown and for the ruin caused by 
Yendhéri ravages. The famine lasted for a year and the 
distress was deepened by large numbers of starving people pouring 
into the district from Pandharpur and Bijapur. On their way 
through Bijapur people could find neither food nor water. Their 
state on reaching Dharwar was deplorable, and, without either 
shelter or food, they laid themselves down and died in numbers 
among the bushes which then grew round the fort. From the nom- 
bers of destitute who came into the district and from the widespread 
distress, this famine is remembered as Rydn Bara or the Terrible 
Famine. Thousands of dead strewed the roads. Probably from the 
number of unburied bones, but, according to the local story because 
in their agony the dying beat their heads together, this, like the 
1791-92 famine, was called Dogi Bara or the Skull Famine. Grain is 
said to have sold at 174to 21 pounds (5-6 sers) the rupee. In Hubli 
the rich headed by Chintémanrio Patvardhan helped the poor. The 
Peshwa’s government seem to have afforded no relief. Between 1801 
and 1832 two partial famines are recorded, in 1814 andin 1824, The 
1814 famine is known as the Bisaghi Bara or Drought Famine. It is 
said to have been deepened by the disturbed state of the country, and 
apparently was serious only in Dambal. It lasted two months durin 
which grain sold at twenty-four pounds (7 shers)the rupee. In 1824 





' Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 4. -* Col. Etheridge’s Past Famines, 105, 
* Moor's Narrative of Captain Little's Detachment, 232. 
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another short two months famine is recorded, when grain sold at 
forty-two pounds (12 shers) the rupee. It is attributed to failure of 
rain and seems to have extended to Belgaum. In 1832 local failure 
of rain and the immigration of destitute people from the country 
north of the Krishna cansed great scarcity all over the district. 
The price of grain varied from 244 pounds (7 shers) in Hubli to 314 
pounds (9 shers) in Dambal, and in Dambal some of the poorest were 
reduced to eating grass. The rich in Hubli, headed by Apperks 
Lokhande, subscribed for the relief of the poor, and Government 
remitted the grain tolls. Mr. Elliot, the Collector, issued an order 
forbidding forestalling and regrating, and requiring the dealers to 
bring their grain into the market. Ponds and other useful works 
were begun to provide labour for the poor. 


In 1866 the district was again visited by famine, the result of 
a succession of bad seasons. Though the rains set in late a fair 
harvest was looked for until Angost, when rain held off and 
grain became both dear and scarce. People who had stores of 
grain were unwilling to part with them. The distress was most 
severe in Navalgund, Ron, and Dambal. In Dambal the distress 
was not the result of one year’s bad harvest, but of a continual 
failure of crops for some three or four years. Many were reduced 
to beggary and still more left their homes in search of food, 
many with the object of returning when better times came, and 
a few with the object of never retorning. On the other hand, 
there was a large influx of people from Belgaum, Bijdpur, and 
Belari. At the end of September heavy and continued rain saved 
the crops. To afford relief to tke sufferers works not requirin 


skilled labour were begun in the Dhérwér, Navalgund, Ron, and 
Gadag sub-divisions. A special famine-works grant of £4000 


(Rs. 40,000) was made by Government from local funds, and £350 
(Re. 3500) from Imperial founds. A special grant of £5000 


(Rs. 50,000) was also given for the improvement of the high road 


from Tegur by Dhérwdr to Harihar, and an advance of £1600 
(Rs. 16,000) was promised to the Dharwar municipality to improve 
a large reservoir in the suburbs of the town. Considerable numbers 
of the poor thus found employment for several months, until the 
harvest was gathered, which the time| y late rains of September and 
October saved. The old and infirm, who could not work, were fed by 
aha charity at Dharwar, Hubli, Navalgund, Nargund, Armipe e 
Sasdpor, Bhadrapar, Gadag, Dambal, Karajgi, Haveri, Devihosur, 
and Ron.' By December distress had disappeared. The harvest. 
especially the grain harvest, was the best reaped for several seasons. 
At Dharwar the rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty-one in 
peltewst to seventy-three pounds in December (6-21 shers): of 
millet from eighteen to sixty-eight pounds (5}- 194 shers): phi 
poor rice from twenty-one to thirty-nine pounds (6 - 11} any: | 
Phe scanty and still more the ill-timed rainfall of 1876, 13°81 inches 
compared with an average of 26°39, led to failure of crops and distress 
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amounting to famine over about two-thirds of the district.!. The north 
and east suffered the most. In addition to the failure of the early 
crops: ing Sty and October (1576) passed with only a few showers, 

nd very little of the late crops were sown. With high grain prices, 
Indian millet at 164 cated of forty-three pounds, and with little 
demand for field work, nambers of the poorer classes fell into distress. 
The need for Government help began early in September, when relief 
works were opened and paid for out of local funds. In the hot 
months of 1877 (March to June), with rising prices, the distress 
grew keener and more widespread. The failure of rain in July 
and August caused great anxiety and suffering, which were removed 
by the timely and copious rainfall of September and October. The 
condition of the people rapidly improved, and by the end of October 
distress had disappeared. At the close of November the demand 
for special Government help had ceased. 

The following details show, month by month, the state of the 
district and the measures taken to relieve the destitute. In September 
1876 as the rain still held off, except in the west and in lands which 
could be watered, the early crops perished. Grain prices rose, jrari 
being sold at Ron, about the tniddle of the month, at thirty-two 
pounds the rupee. Water was growing scarce and fodder was difficult 
to procure. Owing to the want of rain the fields could not be 
Biegered for the cold-weather crops, and, early in the month, the 
demand for work became general, and many of the poorer classes 
left the district. ‘To give employment to the destitute, the digging 
of the Navalgund lake, and the making of the Dambal-Hesrar road, 
were started. About the close of the month, a fall of ram, 2°9 inches 
in Dharwar, 2°14 in Navalgund, 2°5 in Kod, and 1°5 in Karajgi, did 
much good to what scanty early crops were standing. Elsewhere, 
though the fall was hghter, the people were encouraged to sow late 
crops, and drinking water became available in many places where 
it was urgently wanted. In spite of this relief, the demand for 
employment continued general, October passed with only a few 
showers. In Ron and Dharwir, where the fall was good, late crops 
were sown, but the early crops everywhere grew worse, and cotton, 
where it was sown, was fast perishing. vari prices rose to about 
- thirty pounds the rupee, and in Dharwar, Karajgi, and Gadag many 
dealers refused to sell. Besides the want of grain, there was in some 
places great scarcity of drinking water and fodder. Local fund 
works gave employment to many of the destitute, and others, See 
cially in Ranebennur and Gadag, were supported by the well-to-do. 
On the 17th, Government placed a sum of £2500 (Rs, 25,000) at 
the Coliector’s disposal for charitable relief. In November little 
rain fell, and there was no improvement in the crops. People took 
their cattle and left in large nambers forthe Kanara forests. There 
was great suffering especially in Ron where many villages were 
deserted. Fodder and water were scarce, and, especially in the 
north, large numbers of cattle died. In spite of grain imports from 


oo _———— 


1 The estimate was in arca 3000 square miles of a total of 4564, and in population 
60,000 out of 955,037. 
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Sholdpur, jeari rose from thirty to 134 pounds. And, thongh the 
harvesting of the early crops in the western sub-divisions gave a 
good deal of employment, the daily number on relief works rose from 
4000 to 21,361. OF 10,005, the average daily number for the month, 
8210 were able-bodied, expected to do a full day’s work and 
superintended by ordinary public works officers, and 1795 were aged 
or feeble expected to do two-thirds of a day’s work and superintended 
by mimlatdars and assistant collectors. December passed without 
rain and with no change in crop prospects. Harvest work in the west 
was nearly over, and, though some were coming back disabled by the 
climate, people and cattle continued to move in large numbers to the 
west of the district and to the Kinara forests. Podder rose in 
price and in Navalgund was very scarce. Grain was imported in 
arge quantities, the chief difficulty being the cost of carriage, cart 
rates between Karwar and Dharwar having risen from 14s, (Rs. 7) 
to £1 2s, (Rs.11), The rupee price of judri fell from fifteen pounds 
at the beginning of the month to nineteen pounds about the close. 
Late in the month cholera broke out in four of the western 
sub-divisions. ‘The numbers of the destitute considerably increased, 
on public works from 8210 to 19,482, against a fall on civil works 
from 1796 to 1011. 

In January there was no rain and no change in crop prospects. 
Many were returning unable to stand the climate, but the migration 
of people and cattle to the Kanara forests and to the western 
sub-divisions still went on. The importation of grain continued, 
jeart keeping fairly steady at eighteen pounds the rupee. 
In Ron, Gadag, and Navalgund fodder was scarce and people were 
bringing it from the Nizim’s country. In the north the people 
suffered most from want of water, Cart rates from Kadrwdr to 
Dh4rwar, after rising early in the month to £1 7s. (Rs. 134), fell 
about the end to £1 (Rs. 10), and, to help the traffic, wells were 
dug along some of the grain trade routes. The numbers on reliaf 
works rose, on public works from 19,432 to 30,596, against a 
fall on civil works from 1011 to 792. There were 184 persons 
on charitable relief. February passed without rain and with no 
change in crop prospects. ‘There was much movement among the 
people. Upwants of 20,000 passed west, while many, some of them 
belonging to Bijapur, came back from Kanara and Beliri. In spite 
of large grain importationa, jedri rose from 184 to 17} pounds 
the rapee. Fodder was extremely scarce, In parte of Gadag cattle 
were fed on nim tree leaves, and large quantities of rice straw 
were brought from Kiinara. Cholera continued prevalent. The 
numbers on public works fell from 30,396 to 26,973, against a rise 
on civil works from 792 to 1481 ; on charitable relief they rose from 
I8¢to 257. The fall on public works and the rise on civil works 
was because the people left the public works owing to cholera, and, 





1 The rates of w originally fixed for the workers were, for a man Saf. (2 aw.) a 
day, for a woman 2}¢. (14 as.), and for a boy or girl Id. (1a.) About the middle of 
November a sliding scale waa introduced, whic provided that, when prices rose 
over sixteen pounds the rupee, the money rate should vary with the price of graj 
that a man should always receive the price of ono pound of cram in adc itiom 
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losing condition from want of food, had to be taken into relief 
kitchens and on to civil works. On the 14th, to help the grain traffic, 
grass was brought to Gadag at Government expense. in March no 
rain fell. Many immigrants from Bijdpur and elsewhere left the 
district, and emigrants to the Kanara forests came back with their 
cattle, About the end of the month cart rates between Karwar and 
Dharwar rose to £1 6s. (Rs. 13). This greatly crippled the grain 
trade and the rupee price of jeari rose from 184 to 164 pounds. 
Cholera was prevalentand increasing. The numbers of the deatitate 
rose, on public works from 26,973 to 29,712, on civil works from 
1481 to 2385, and on charitable relief from 257 to 767. During the 
latter part of April there was an average rainfall over the district of 
2'01 inches. People continued to move aboutin large numbers. Some 
of them were strangers from Belri, Bijépur, and Bangalur; others 
were Dhirwir people on their way back from the Kanara forests. 
Ploughing was everywhere in progress. In some parts of Dharwar, 
Karajgi,and Ranebennur, baragu Panicum miliaceum, navani Panicum 
italicum, sdve Panicum miliare, and other fast-growing crops were 
sown. Fora time the cart rates from Kanara to Dharwar fell to 
£1 4s. (Rs. 12). Soon after, as the Dharwir bullocks were engaged 
in field work, carriage was difficult to get, and cart-hire from 
Dharwar to Karwar rose to £1 12s. (Rs. 16), and further checked 
the import of grain. The rupee price of jeari rose from sixteen 
pounds at the beginning to fifteen pounds about the close of the 
month. Cholera, though very severe in Kalghatgi, was decreas- 
ing. The immigrants found employment in large numbers on 
the relief works. Relief houses, where the infirm poor were fed 
twice a day, were opened over the greater part of the district. The 
numbers on relief rose,on public works from 29,712 to 38,999, on 
civil works from 2385 to 3008, and on charitable relief from 767 to 
1989. On the 24th, a further sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) wns 
placed at the Collector’s disposal for charitable relief. In May n 
good deal of rain fell. Except in the east and north, sowing 
operations went on gary Inthe west the baragu and other quick- 
growing crops, which had been sown in April, were in good pass rs 
fn Ditters, Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hangal, rice, and at Mundargi 
in Gadag fxijri and jedri were being sown. People from Bijapur 
and the eastern ah-divinioae were moving west, tempted by the 
cheaper rate of grain and the better supply of water; others were 
coming into the south of the district from Beldri and Maisur. In 
the red soil districts green grass had sprang up. But in the black 
soils fodder was still rising in price, and no fodder but leaves and 
very old straw was available. Cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwar 
rose to £2 (Rs. 20), and grain importations were very small. ‘The 
rupee price of jrari rose from fifteen to fourteen pounds. The people 
supplemented their sopply of grain by tamarind seeds and various 
edible herbs, which were largely sold in the markets. Cholera 
continued prevalent, but was decreasing. The numbers on relief 
rose, on public works from 38,999 to 50,598, and on charitable relief 
* from 1989 to 3088. On civil works there was a fall from 3003 to 2371. 

In June there was an average fall of about 5-11 inches of rain. 
Large numbers returned to their homes in Bijdpur, Belgaum, 
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ChapterIV- Siitira, Beliri, Maisur, and the Niz4m’s country. The sowing of 
Agriculture, the carly crops was general except in some parts of Ron and 
| Navalgund, i ath but little rain had fallen. The harvesting of the 
FAMINEs. ick-growing crops was begun in Bankdépur, Karajgi, and 
1576-77. Risabeeess At Mundérgi and in the western sub-divisions, the poor 
were earning a little by bringing green grass to market. Cuart-rates 
from Karwar to Dhérwér, after rising in the beginning of the month 
to £4 (Rs. 40), fell, about the close, to £3 4s, (Rs. 32).! So high were 
the rates that importation was almost at a stand. Jwari prices rose 
from 124 to 103 pounds the rupee. ‘The numbers on relief rose, on 
public works from 50,598 to 53,851, on civil works from 2371 to 
4469, and on charitable relief from 3088 to 3300. July passed with 
only a few showers, chiefly in the west. The early crops were 
everywhere withering and sowing operations kept back. In Hubli, 
Bankapur, Rénebennur, Karajgi, and Kod the quick-growing crops 
were harvested. People again began to move from the east west- 
wards. Cart-rates from Karwiir to Dharwar rose at the beginning of 
the month to £4 16s, (Rs.48), the high rates seriously interfering with 
grain importation. Later on men were employed to draw carts at 
the rate of 10s. (Rs. 5) for each bag of grain brought from the coast. 
This competition was most useful, and cart-rates fell to £5 4a, 
(Rs. 32)? Still jeari prices rose from ten pounds at the beginning 
of the month to 84 pounds at the close. The numbers on relief fell 
considerably, on public works from 53,851 to 21,532, on civil works 
from 3469 to 2581, and on charitable relief from 3300 to 1487. 
This fall was probably due partly to the pe ple’s unwillingness to 
camp out during the rain, the huts prtivitied betas hardly ever water- 
tight, and partly to the hope of regular field work. In August 
there wasa considerable (2-88 inches) but ill-distributed fall of rain. 
In the beginning of the month the supply was very scanty, and, 
especially in Ranebennur and Kod in the south, the crops were 
perishing. The people kept moving to the west, and strangers 
continued to flock into the district. The importation of grain by 
human labour was continued, and the cart-rates from Kiirwir to 
Dharwar fell to £2 8s. (Rs. 24), Juiri prices rose from 94 pounds 
the rupee in the beginning of the month to $4 pounds about the 
close. In the last days of the month more or less rain fell in every 
sub-division, and, except in the south, the early crops revived. In 
the eastern sub-divisions and in Ron the sowing of the late crops 
was begun. The numbers on public works slightly rose from 
21,532 to 21,743, against a small fall on civil works from 2581 to 
2359, On charitable relief the numbers rose from 1487 to 1982. 
In September an average of 7°79 inches of rain fell. The prospects 
of the early crops improved, but in Hangal and Kalghatgi more 
rain was required for the rice. 'The sowing of the late crops and 
cotton was in progress, and the crops already sown were in good 
condition. In some places the harvesting of the early crops was 
begun. Early in the month people moved towards the western sub- 
divisions, some passing to Kanara: but the movement soon ceased 

and before long they began to return, About the middle of the * 
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month, encouraged by the good prospects, grain-holders opened Chapter IV. 
their grain-pits, and local jrari began to find its way into the Agriculture. 
markets. Its competition so considerably checked grain import- ~ Sh 
ations, that, though cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwiir fell about ae 


the end of the month to £1 12s. (Rs. 16), there was almost no grain 
traffic. Jvart prices fell from nine pounds at the beginning to 
thirteen pounds about the close of the month. The numbers on 
public works rose from 21,743 to 29,290, on civil works from 2355 
to 3967, and on charitable relief from 1082 to 33866. October was 
a month of heavy rain, with an average fall of 10°03 inches. The 
rice crops, which had to some extent been damaged by drought, 
completely recovered. The sowing of the late crops went on, but 
in the north it was kept back by almost constant rain. In some of 
the moist western lands the excessive wet mildewed the early jouri 
and prevented it ripening, but on the whole the crops were in 
excellent condition. Early rigi, sdve, navani, baragu and other 
small grain crops had been harvested and could be had in the 
markets at rates varying from gees pounds the rupee at Dhirwir 
to thirty-two pounds in Kod, The early crops were ripe, and people 
began moving west for harvest work. The condition of the people 
considerably improved. Food and employment were abundant, 
distress disappeared, and there was almost no demand for relief. 
Although cart-rates from Karwar to Dharwir fell to £1 12s. (Rs. 16), 
on account of the competition of the local grain, there was 
no importation. About the close of the month jrari prices fell from 
13 to twenty pounds the rupee. The numbers on relief fell, on 
public works from 29,290 to14,879, on civil works from 3567 to 2522, 
and on charitable relief from 5366 to 35109. In November little 
rain fell, The sowing of the late crops was finished in most parts, 
but in places the crops were injured by insects. Over almost the 
whole of the district the early harvest was reaped, the reapers 
receiving from eleven to twelve pounds of unhusked grain n day. 
Prices fell from 254 pounds in the beginning to thirty pounds the 
rupee about the close of the month. Employment and food were 
abundant, but labour was rather scarce. The numbers on relief 
fell, on public works from 3611 to fifty-seven, on civil works from 
1623 to 108, and on charitable relief from 3109 to 1076. At the 
end of the month all relief works were closed. The late jriri was 
destroyed in parts of four sub-divisions by locusts, but the crops on 
the whole were good. Though Government continued to offer 
charitable relief, the number wanting help fell from 1076 in the 
hogeaaing to 122 on the 22nd of the month. 

The following statement of Indian millet price and of numbers 
receiving relict shows that during the two last months of 1876 and 
the first three months of 1577 grain kept presey steady at seventeen 
pounds the rupee or more than two and half times the ordinary rate; 
that its price rose rapidly in April, May, June, and July, till it 
reached 5} poundsin Angust; and that it then quickly fell to 28} 
in November. As early os January the numbers on relief works 
reached 31,188. By lowering wages and enforcing task and distance 
tests, in February the total was reduced to 28,454. From this it 
teeadily advanced till in June it reached 57,520. It then declined 
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to 24,098 in August, rose in September to 32,857, and again rapidly 
fell to 2065 in November, when the works wane closed. The 
numbers on charitable relief rose steadily from 184 in January to 
2500 in June. They then fell to 1982 in August, and, after rising 
to 3366 in September, fell in November to 1076, and in December 
to 122: 
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The only special relief measure was helping the hand-loom weav 
In May 1877 Government sanctioned 2 ite of £150 (Rs, 1500) 
for their relief. Through their own moneylenders, who 
voluntarily undertook to advance them yarn and wages, weekl: 
orders were given to the weavers. The coarse cloth mantiiciienl 
was bought throngh the moneylenders by Government at such 
rates as to cover the actual cost of yarn and wages paid in 
advance. The outturn was used to meet the demand for cloth 
in the different Government offices, and also in giving clothes to 
destitute persona on relief works. In September 1877 this special 
relief was stopped. 

A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 45,711 workers, 
41,583 on public and 4128 on civil works, 25,381 belonged to the 
sub-divisions where the works were carried on ; 15,898 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district: 4656 were from other 
districts; and 2276 were from neighbouring states, As d 
occupation, 2521 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 12,588 were 
holders or sub-holders of land, and 30,602 were labourers. ve 

‘The total cost of the famine was estimated at £1941 . 
13,41,670), of which £126,796 2y. (Rs, 12,67,961) were ple: 


sre and civil works, and £7370 18s. (Rs 73,709) on charitable 
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_The rates of cart hire from Gadag to Karwar varied from £1 4z. 
(Rs. 12) from November 1876 to Febranary 1877 to £3 10s. (Rs: 35) 
from July to October 1877. In Navalgund and Ron the daily cart 
rates before the famine varied from ls. 6d. to ls. 9d. (12-14 as.). 
In Navalgund these rates continued till March 1877, after which 
from July to December, they rose as high as 4s. (Rs.2). In Ron 
cart rates began to rise from the beginning of the famine (November 
1876), until, towards the close of the famine, they were 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14) 
or nearly double the ordinary rate. In Hubli the daily cart rates 
rose from 2s. Gd. in the beginning of the famine to 4s. between 
July and October (Rs. 1}-2), after which they fell to 3s. 6d. (Rs.1#) 
from November to December 1877. In Ranebennur the ordi 
daily cart rate was 2s. (Re. 1); except from January to Marc 
when they fell to 1s. 9d. (14 as.), the rates remained throughout as 
high as 3s, (Rs.1}). 

Twenty-seven relief houses were opened for periods varying 
according to the local distress. Except the relief house at Dharwar 
which was opened in April 1877 and closed in March 1880, no 
relief house was open for more than a year. The times during which 
they remained open were at Ranebennur from January to December, 
at Hubli from March to December, at Naregal from the 20th of April 
to the 2nd of June, at Hingal, Haveri, and Bankapur from 
April to December, at Annibbayi from the 17th to the 3lst of May, 
at Sudikavjarji, Alur, Betigeri, Mugod, and Bisdgi, and two at 
Kalkeri from May to June, at Lakundi and Misrikota from May to 
July, at Dambal from May to October, and in Kalghatgi from 
May to November; at Hubli during June, at Ron from June 
to November, and at Navalgund from June to December; at 
Gadag* from July to Dosanier: at' Nargund from August to 
December, and at Tadas and Annigeri from September to November. 
At these houses 471,815 persons were relieved at a cost of £6232 
(Rs. 62,820). The relief houses were temporary sheds, private 
houses, monasteries, temples, and cotton-gin factories. At Naregal 
seven miles south of Bankapur a private relief house was kept open 
from the 3rd of June to the 15th of August 1877, and 1845 persons 
were relieved at a cost of £92 (Rs. 920). 

In addition to their ordinary duties the assistant collectors and 
district deputy collectors were placed in famine charge of their 
sub-divisions. Hubli, Kalghatgi, and Bankdpur were in charge of the 
first assistant, Ranebennur, Karajgi, Hangal, and Kod were in charge 
of the second assistant, and Ron and ‘were in charge of the 
district deputy collector. From April to October Navalgund and 
Dharwar were placed under a special officer, Mr. E. J. Ebden, C.8. 
Special relicf officers were appointed at Gadag from March to October 
and at Bankapur from March toJuly. Under these officers there were 
mimlatdirs, clerks, and circle inspectors. Mr. Walton, the cotton 
inspector, was employed on civil relief works from April to Novem- 
ber, and Mr. Young of the revenue survey from about July to 
October. No shops for selling grain to the poor were opened on 
Government account. ‘A municipal shop was opened at Dharwar 
for a few days, and at Navalgund a shop was opened between the 
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27th of October 1876 to the 20th of April 1877 out of a subserip- 


tion of £500 (Rs. 5000) raised by the well-to-do. 

' Grain was brought from Bombay through the ports of Karwiir and 
Kumta in North Kénara and to a small extent through Belgaum from 
Vengurla in Ratnégiri. Some also came by rail to Beléri and from 
Belari by cart. Almost the whole of the imported grain was jrart, 
brought by sea from Sind and by railfrom Jabalpur, The Sind jedrt 
was bought at the ports by dealers of all classes, the largest importers 
being the capitalists of Hubli and Gadag, who in ordinary seasons 
deal in cotton. The chief grain markets were Hubli, Gadag, 
Dharwar, Hiveri, Bankiépur, and Ranebennur. The grain was 
paid for largely by gold and silver. The landholders’ capital in 
the form of ornaments poured into the markets and the goldsmiths’ 
melting pots were going day and night. The course of trade was 
from the Kanara coast east and north. South Bijdpur was largely 
fed through Dharwar. In the northern sub-divisions of Dharwar, 
Navalgund and Ron, the grain-dealers made no attempt to force 
prices by keepig back their stocks, At Ranebennur they refused 
to sell about November 1876, and to some extent in Hubli, Gadag, 
Bankapur, and Kalghatgi early in 1877. Importations of foreign 
grain forced them to open their stores, ‘The chief special difficulty 
in Dharwar was the number of immigrants, who in the first stage of 
the famine (September-October 1876) flocked into the western forests 
on the Kanara frontier, and afterwards were constantly streaming 
back diseased and dying. Small-pox and fever killed them in 
numbers. In February 1877 a special officer sent to enquire 
into their number and condition, reported that there were probably 
about 20,000 in west Dharwar and east Kanara, ‘They came chiefly 
from Bijapor, bat many could speak nothing but Mardthi, and 
some could speak only Telugu. This migration was probably in 
obedience to a tradition of former famines, that water and food, 
bamboo seed, wild yams, and other forest produce were to be 
had in the malady or hilly west. When the charity of the frontier 
villages was exhansted and the immigrants found that disease and 
eold gathered as many victims as honger, and also heard of relief 
works, they gradually came back to the relief centres which were 
opened along the western frontier specially to catch them, They 
were employed by thousands and fed into condition by hundreds, 
and, on the first rainfall in May, when they began to want to go 
home, arrangements wero made to pass them home by having 
stores of food at halting places on the main routes. A very 
large number were regularly marched in gangs. After the heavy 
rain in Jone they passed through Dhirwiéir and Nargund to Bijapur 
in acontinuons stream soaked with rain and caked with mud to 
their middles. Their only portable property was somo of the 
Government relief-house saucers, earth-work baskets, and here 
and there a stolen pickaxe. Another difficulty was the failure of 
bullock ‘power to draw the grain carts from the coast after the 
rain fell, This failure was due to the ballocks being wanted for 
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field work, to the bullocks not being able to stand the wet on the 
Sahyadris, to their not benie able to draw the carts through muram 
roads deep as a ploughed field, and to bullock power being cut off 
from the made roads by intervening tracts of black soil, After 
July men to a great extent took the place of bullocks, dragging carts 
where there were roads, and, where carts could not travel Enoegh 
the roadless black soil carrying the grain on their heads. There 
were also difficulties in geting people to go to the particular 
works to which they were drafted. In some cases they received 
allowances to go and deserted on the road, The northern sub- 
divisions of Ron, Navalgund, and Dhirwir suffered from want of 
water and some help was given for deepening wells. Hutting for 
famine labourers was difficult to arrange; no grass could be had 
for thatching, and the bamboo mats or tattis Sek wrens used in the 
place of grass were not rain-proof, 

Few people left the district, Epona thousands went from the east 
to the west and some passed over the frontier into North Kanara. 
There was some little migration into Belfri and Maisur from the 
neighbouring villages drawn to Beldri by the easy terms on which 
relief was given, and, in the later stage of the famine, to Maisur 
drawn by the nearness to theirhomes of some of the Maisur relicf 
works and perhaps by more liberal treatment. Compared with 1872 
the 1881 census shows a fall of 106,764 in population. The addition of 
the normal yearly increase of one per cent during the remaining seven 
years gives 175,000 as the loss of population caused by death and 
migration in 1876 and 1877. During the first six months of the 
distress the behaviour of the people was good. They were patient 
and reasonable, and showed many fine traits of kindly feeling. 
This lasted so long as families kept together. Towards the end 
of the hot weather (May 1877) early rain fell, the people were 
unsettled by the hope of field work and of a speedy end to their 
miseries, and those who had not submitted to the steady dis- 
cipline of relief work bat were living partly on alms grew 
demoralized. Families began to break, men left their wives and 
children, and the lazy used every device to get relief without giving 
work. ‘The esculent vegetables that sprang up helped to stave off 
hunger from those who would not work. Private charity grew less 
and less, and at last when in July there were prospects of another 
year of famine it ceased. From these canses mendicancy, combined 
among the Lambénis with thieving and housebreaking, increased 
through May,Jane, July, and August. Especially in July and 
August swarms of people who would not work had lost all care 
for life or for decency and were unmanageable. Two men, unable 
to stand, brought to the Dharwar relief house by the police, were 
given grain sacks to cover their nakedness and were fed for two 
days. The second night both evaded the watchmen and left. On 
the second day one was found dead and naked, the other was 
brought in on the third day dying. He said they had sold the bags 
for a copper or two, and wandered round picking up refuse, They 
could not endure being made to live decently. This is one case out 
of hundreds, The people who starved at home were few compared 
with those who wandered. ‘The stay-at-homes could always be found 
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Chapter IV. byinspection. The wanderers were cunning at keeping out of the 
Agriculture. ay fF they thought they would be put into rele brie One 
| Lambani girl climbed out of the Hubli relief-house over a high wall 
three times and was at last found dead. 

The loss of farm stock during the famine to some extent 
hampered the carrying of grain and interfered with field work. 
The yearly village returns show a fall in the number of cattle from 
669,408 in 1875-76 to 519,133 in 1879-80, that is a loss of 150,275 
head.' The outstanding balances on account of the current year 
were £33 (Rs. 330) for 1875-76, £7242 (Rs, 42,420) for 1876-77, 
£4259 (Rs, 42,590) for 1877-78 and £1490 (Rs. 14,900) for 1878-79. 
Rat Plagne, In October 1878 swarms of rats appeared, chiefly in the black soil 

1879, tracts, and devoured a great part of the cold-weather crops. The 

rats continued during most of 1879, and threatened to destroy the 
early crops which in places had to be sown more than once, Atacost 
of £9517 (Rs. 95,170) nine and a half millions of rats were killed and 
the harvest was saved. 


FAMINE. 
Is76-77. 


‘The increase in the district stock of cattle since 1676-77 is remarkable, The 
Didrwdr Stock, 1876-77 and 0891-82, 


details are ; 














CHAPTER V. 
CAPITAL’. 


Besipes well-to-do husbandmen and professional men, according 
to the 1879 license tax returns, 21,046 persons occupied positions 
implying the possession of capital. Of 21,046 persons assessed on 
yearly incomes of £10 (Rs. 100) and more, 10,1 ‘8 had from £10 to 
£15, 4624 from £15 to £25, 2470 from £25 to £35, 1097 from £35 
to £50, 1186 from £50 to £75, 463 from £75 to £100, 364 from 
£100 to £125, 123 from £125 to £150, 170 from £150 to £200, 176 
from £200 to £300, ninety-six from £500 to £400, forty-nine from 
£400 to £500, fifty-eight from £500 to £750, twenty-three from 
£750 to £1000, and nineteen over £1000, 

The mint established at Dhdrwdr in 1753 by Peshwa Balaji 
Bajirdo, whose site is still shown behind the old market or bazdr, 
continued to coin gold Awns worth about 8s. (Rs. 4) and silver 
rupees until the British took Dharwar in 1817. Till 1836, about 
twenty years after the beginning of British rule, no less than 
eighteen gold huns or vardhds were current in Dhirwaér! Their 
names in order of value were, gajpati valued at 9s. (Rs. 44), bahdduri 
and new ikkeri at 8s. 6d. (Rs.4}), old ikkeri and sullani at 8s, 
(Rs. 4), durgi, jameheri, and magdi, at 7s. 6d. (Rs. 33), dharvdri, 
navalgundi, banvdsi, samsheri, ashvapati, and rere es at 72. 
(Rs. 34), safari, alamgiri, and henterdyit, at fe. Gd. (Ks. 33), and 
sdvnuri at 6s. (Rs.3).4 For twelve or thirteen years after the 


' From materials supplied by Mr, F. L. Charles, C.S., and Rav Bahadur Tirmalray 
Venkatesh. 

2As yearly incomes under £50 have been exempted from the license-tax since 
1879, the details given above are for 1879 instead of for 1582, _ . 

3 fun isthe Persian or Musalman corruption of the old Kanarese Aonaw which 
means gold and hence a Hindu gold coin worth about 8, (Re. 4). The term Fardha 
or boar-money, because it waa stamped with the form of Vishnu as a boar, has been 
latterly applied to all Hindu gold comms. Ps : 

4Rav Bahddur Tirmalrav gives the following explanations of the names of the 
different Axes, The bahddwri was named in honour of Haidar Ali of Maisur 
(1760-1782) ; the new ikkeri was coined by Haidar in 1763 after his capture of Bednur 
the capital of the Ikkeri kings; the old iberi was coined by the Bednur kings 
(1680-1763) whose former capital was Ikkeri, about forty milea north-west of Shimoga 
in Maisur; the sulidai hun waa coined by Tipu (1782-1799). About the fifteenth 
century the kings of the Deccan and Southern India had assumed the titles of marpati, 
ashrapati, and gajpati. Narpati, the lord of men, was the title aasutriedd by the 
Annegundi kings in whose army infantry predominated. As the imageof ¥ enkatraman 
of Tirapati in North Arkot, the titular deity of the Annegundi kings was in the fonn of 
aman they stamped his image on their coins and called them renkatpatis, Ashvapati, 
the lord of horses, is the name given to the Deocan kings in whose sien cavalry pre- 
dominated. The Awns struck by the Deccan kings are said te have been called astrapatis. 
Gajpati, the lord of elephants, is the name given to the Maisur kings in whoee army 
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beginning of British rule the value of the gold hun was fixed by 
Government at 7s. (ts. 34), being 1s. (8 as.) less than the general 
market rate of 8s. (Rs.4).'_ Besides the duns, there were of gold 
mohars the Company’s mohar valued at £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and the 
Akbari mohar valued at £1 12s, (Rs. 16), and also a rare Mdm tenki 
valued at £8 (Rs. 80), and Padma and Hanmant tenkis each valued 
at £1 16s, (is, 18).° A full Ram tenki weighs about yoth of a pound 
(4 tolas) of gold; a half Aim tenki, also called a pra ip, about sth 
of a pound (2 folds); and a quarter Rim tenki, also called dharna, 
about 5th of a pound (1 tola), Of small gold coins there were 
hanas or fallams equal to one-fourth of a varah or 2s. (Re.1).* 

Of silver coins, till about 1840, besides the Company’s ay Pes 
thirteen rupees were current in Dhdrwar. Of these for every 100, 
the Bombay and Surat rupees were cashed at 102 Company’s rupees, 
the aurangabad and bdgalkot at ninety-nine, the ankusi at ninety- 
seven, the poona at ninety-six, the ehdhdpur at ninety-two, the kitfur 
shahapur at ninety-one, the dharwir at ninety, the haidarabad at 
eighty-eight, the pandit in Kolhapur at sixty-five, the nilkanfi at 
fifty-five, and the bhutpadi at twenty-seven 

Till 1835-36, when the Company’s A pice were introduced, 
of copper coins the shdha poisa called duddu and its -submultiple 
ruvt were current in Dhdrwiér. The shdhu pases are said to have 
been coined at Sdtira by king Shahu, the grandson of Shivaji 
(1708-1750). Three ruris were equal to one duddu: duddus were 
containing sixteen duddus, Three tenkis or forty-eight dwdduz, 
of which one was equal to } anna of the present currency, went 
to a Company’s rupee. For about twenty years between the 








phants predominated. The hwne struck by the Maisur kincs arc said to have been 
called gajpatia, Of othor kuna tho samaheri, "wonaing & sword in Persian, it said to 


| twat | ; One arrisa, two arriscia 
one tad, two msde one biali, two bialia one tiugia, two dwglds ono chaula, two 
chaulds one diarna, two dharnds one pratdp, and two pratdpa one {ull rardh. The 
rardA was generally considered equal to S,, (Rs, 4) and the unit or last submultiple 
fani equal to a 256th part of a rardh or dd. (] «.). 

* During this period the chief Collector of Dhérwir who was ay Pointed from the 
Madrasa Civil Service and _ in Avna or Pagedas, received for his monthly salary 
of £350 (Rs. — cea ae “ (Rs beens rate of 7s, (Re. 31) the Awn - he 
every month made a profit of £50 (Rs. 500) over his salary } selling t | i 
oe een of Ba, _ 4). : wa adiisinlsine > 

enti, corrupted into Persian and Marathi tabka means a coin in Kanaress 
Thus the Adm fenki means a coin struck in honour of the god Ram, the Pads tenki 
8 mae ginal grated of sIrarisekdeane the second wife of the god Venkatraman of 

Tupati, and the Hfanmeant tenki a coin struck in honour 1 Hane L 
devoted oe of Fim. | be esl > Henman; the 

“The table used in caleulating the Aana and its submultiples +t , 
arvied, two arrinds one visa, two visds one chikbin fi, two chikbialis Poa hy iy aes 
one adda, and two addds ong Aana, The unit or last submultiple bana for hana is 
the same as that for verdA being equal to dd. (4 a). 3 | 

“The table used in calenlating the rupee and ita eubmulti 
qnnas one half ane, two half amnas one anna, two Mitte one eh 
parli, two pdvlis one adheli, and two adhelis one rupee. 
one quarter anna is equal to Ad. 


les was two quarter 
eu, two chovlis one 
The unit or last submultiple 
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beginning of the British rule in 1317 and the introduction of the 
Company's copper coin in 1835-36, all Government accounts were 
kept in rupees, quarters, and res. One hundred ree made one 
quarter, and four quarters one rupee. During this period the people 
kept their accounts in rupees, quarters, annas, and quarter annas, a 
quarter auna being considered equal to 6} res. After the introduc- 
tion of the new copper coinage in 1835-36 all Government accounts 
were kept in rupees, annas,and pies. The bulk of the people still 
(1583) keep their accounts in FEDE: quarters, annas, and quarter 
annas, a quarter anna being divided into three mes. At present 
(1883), except ina few private transactions where Dharwar Auns 
are used, the Imperial rupee which weighs 180 Troy grains, and 
the Imperial copper pice, which weighs 100 Troy grains, and their 
submultiples are the current coins of Dharwir, The people 
calculate still in Dharwar or Ikkeri Auns, while all payments are 
made in the Imperial rupee at the market rate varying from 83. to 
8s. Gd. (Rs. 4-44) the hun. The kavdis or shells which are used in 
Poona and Sdtdra as fractions of copper coins, are not current in 
Dharwar and the other districts of the Bombay Karnatak. 
For the ordinary numbers up to ten thousand, when he strikes a 
in he wishes to keep secret, the Dharwar moneychanger 
uses the following terms as cipher numbers. In this moneychanger’s 
language pakar means 6d. (} rupee), armatta 1s. (4 rupee), uddan 
pakar 1s, 6d. (} rupee), yekkal matla 2s. (Re. 1), dvar 4s. (Ra, 2), 
ishvar netra 6s, (Rs, 3), phoka or ved Ss, (Rs. 4), ban 10s. (Rs, 5), 
selli 12s. (Rs. 6), pavilra 14s. (Rs, 7), tal 16s. (Ra. 8), naval 18s, 
(Rs. 9), avtéar £1 (Rs, 10), dvar aviar £2 (Rs. 20), netra dasak 238 
(Rs. 30), mandal £4 (Rs. 40),addu £5 (Re. 50), sanvalsar £6 (Rs. G0), 
pavitra dasak £7 (Rs. 70), kodgi £5 (Rs. 80), naval dasak £9 
(Ra. 90), shatak £10 (Rs. 100), avar shatuk £20 (Rs, 200), bana 
shatak £50 (Rs. 500), dhagar £100 (Rs. 1000), bana dhagar £500 
(Rs. 5000), and aviar dhagar £1000 (Rs. 10,000).* 





10f these cipher numbers some are Kanarese and some are Sanskrit number 
names, others are symbolic or arbitrary. ee in the order given in the text 
pakdr o quarter is the letter p in Sanskrit and so is taken to stand for pdeli a 
quarter rupee; armafia a half rupee is the Kanarese ar half and matfa rupee ; 
waelein Mis an three-quarters of o rupee is the Kaddarese wdddn three and 
pee, ken to represent picli one-quarter; webkal mafia one rupee is the 
! yekkal one and mafia a rupee; dedr two rupees is the Sanskrit dodr 
the next or two; ishrar nefra three rupees is symbolic, literally meaning in Sanskrit 
Shiv’s eye of which there were three; phoka or red four rupees, phoka is the 
Kinarese four, ved is symbolic as there are four reds; bin five rupees is the San- 
skrit ‘dm arrow symbolic of five because Kimdev, the Hindu Cupid, is pancibdn 
or the five-arrowed ; sefli six rupees is the Kinarese alli six ; rare: seven rupees in 
the Sanskrit paritra pure, aa the number of the Rishis sta: for seven ; édi eight 
rupees is fd! the Kanarese eight ; nara! nine rupees is the Sanskrit nav nine ; avtdr 
ten rupees is the Sanskrit avtdr an incarnation of which there Were ten ; dedr artdr 
twenty rupees is the Sinskrit dedr two and artdr incarnation ; nefra-dashal thirty 
rupeca is the eye that is Shiv's eyes or three and dashak the Sanskrit dash ten rupees ; 
mandal forty rupees is the Sanakrit mandal forty ; addu fifty rupees is Kdnarese 
apparently auienalty she Marithi ardha or half that is half a hondred ; sanvatear 
sixty rupees is the Sanskrit sanvotser a year and #0 sixty because years are in cycles 
of mxty; perifra-dashak seventy rupees is as epee seven-tens; kodgi eighty 
‘tha Ranarese Eodot eighty; naval dask ninety rupees is ele maeagR nine- 


rupees is u 
tena; shatak a hundred rapees is the Sanskrit ahafak a hundred ; and dhagdr a thou- 
sand rupees is the Eadnarese dAagdr a thousand, 
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Except a few moneylenders and the Hubli branch of the Bombay 
Bank, ors are few bankers in the district. Hubli is the only 
place where banking operations are carried on to any large extent. 
Ihe bankers are moneylenders, cheily Lingdyats, Jains, Bréhmans, 
and Komtis by caste. The what fs banking business at Hubli 
consists of buying bills representing the value of cotton shipped from 
Kumta and Karwar and of drafts for the payment of piece-goods 
and other imports from Bombay. Of late years there has been 
little change in the local system of banking. “The banking business 
of Hubli suffered severely from the 1876 and 1877 famine, and 
since then the old practice of the bankers or sivkars advancing 
money to landholders has almost ceased. The Branch of the 
Bank of Bombay at Hubli was opened in 1870.1 The effect of 
opening a branch of the Bank of Bombay in Hubli has been to 
shunepen money. The chief business of the bank is the buying of 
bills drawn on Bombay by the purchasers of Dhérwir cotton. 
Government too, by transfers to the Bank, is able to remove its 
surplus revenue to Bombay free of cost and occasionally at a small 
profit. The Bank has few or no native depositors. The yearly 
dealings of the bank average £300,000 to £400,000(Rs. 30,00,000 - 
Rs. 40,00,000) with Europeans and £150,000 to £200,000 
(Rs. 15,00,000- Rs. 20,00,000) with Natives. Toa small extent the 
bank advances money to European cotton-buyers. Mostofthe funds 
invested in the trade of Hubli belong to Bombay ; the share of the 
Hubli traders is very small. The chief traders aro eight to ten 
firms of Bombay Bhatids and Gujarat Vanis, ) 

_No local firm deals regularly in exchange bills. Two or three 
Bréhman and Lingdyat merchants at Dharwar, and about ten at 
Hubli, grant bills of £500 to £1000 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 10,000) on Bombay, 
Poona, Madras, Beléri, Ban alor, Kumta, and Karwar. Besides 
these local dealers in bills, the Bhatiis, who have come as traders from 
Bombay within the last ten years, are all able to cash bills up to £1000 
(Rs. 10,000), At Gadag a well-known Gujar merchant, named 
Venkatidds, rrants and cashes bills upto £1000(Rs.10,000), Besides at 
Dhérwar and Hubli,some rich local Brahman and Lingayat merchants, 
though they do not deal in bills, occasionally grant bill on Bombay 
and Komta. During the cotton season, that is from November to 
March, dealers requiré funds for the purchase of cotton, They grant 
bills on Bombay and receive funds from local bankers at one or two 
and sometimes at three per cent discount, that is they grant bills 
for £10 (Rs, 100) and get only £9 18s. (Rs. 99), £9 16s. (its. 98), or 
£9 14s, (Rs.97). During the rains, that is from May to October, 
little is done in cotton beyond making small cheap purchases which 
are held till October. Little money is required for the cotton trade, 
and to pay for the cloth, food, and miscellaneous imports, which go 
on to a small extent from Bombay, bills rise to par and sometimes to 
at per tr sone <p 

o | of msurance business is carried on in an | 
Dharwar trade centres. fe - 






1 In the town of Dharwar a branch of the Bank of Bomba 7 | 
Tt was closed in November 1878, business being divested t ae ite Hubli eceuiee Bp 
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The classes of townsmen who save are traders, large landholders, 
moneylenders, some pleaders, and the higher officiala. Among the 
lower classes, shepherds, servants, and shoemakers are generally 
able to save in ordinary years. During the American War (163-65), 
when large sums of money oes into the district, the purchase of 
land and of houses at very high prices led to many disputes. The 
people were rich enough to rush into court, and the pleaders, of 
whom there was then a comparatively small number, made lat 
sums. Since then the famine of 1876 and 1877 and the dullness of 
trade which followed the famine reduced the number and still more 
the value of suits. At the same time the number of pleaders has 
increased. These causes have joined to lower the condition of the 
pleaders asa class. All still dreas well and live expensively and 
some either from hereditary property or because they are specially 
successful are rich and lend money. Others find it hard to keep 
out of debt.t Of villagers, moneylenders, shopkeepers, and large 
landholders save ; but they spend most of their savings in marriag 
ceremonies and in caste dinners. Of the lower classes, shepherds, 
shoemakers, servants, and others save, but their sayings are often 
lost by their practice of burying them in some place which they keep 
secret even from their nearest friends. Among the higher classes, 
especially among Brahmans, the savings ats in ordinary years 
are spent on marriage expenses. Within the last twenty years the 
amount of money spent on perils feasts and shows has been 
greatly redaced. On the other hand the practice of the girl’s father 
paying large sums to the bridegroom and of giving the bridegroom 
rich presents has been introduced and has bronght many families 
to poverty. ‘This practice does not prevail among Lingiyats and 
they perhaps save more than any class in the district. 

No investments in Government securities have ever been made 
by the people of Dhfirwér. Not a single native has deposited 
money inthe Hubli branch of the Bombay Bank, Of late a few 
traders and other classes have invested money in trading joint- 
stock companies which were started at Dhfirwdr in 1876, and at 
Hubli in 1878, and in the Hubli mill started in 1883. In the 
Savings Bank the depositors are almost solely Government officials. 
No shopkeepers, weavers, carpenters, or any other class of the 
general people have yet deposited money in savings or other banks. 
During the thirteen years ending 1582 the Sere Bank deposits 
rose from £2391 in 1870 to £3187 in 1882. The details are £2591 
in 1870, £4146 in 1871, £4706 im 1872, £6014 im 1873, £2277 in 
1874, £2764 in 1875, £2265 in 1876, £2016 in 1877, £2115 in 1878, 
£4458 in 1879, £9204 in 1880, £6222 in 1881, and £8187 in 1882. 
The changes in the amounts deposited seem to be chiefly due to 
changes in the rules regarding the amount to be deposited and the 
interest granted. The increase in deposits from £2391 (Rs. 23,910) 
in 1870 to £6014 (Rs. 60,140) in 1873 seems connected with an 


1 Of about fifty pleaders in the Dharwar courts two or three make £30 to £40 
(Re. 300-400) a month ; ten make £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) ; ten £5 to £10 (Ra. 50-100), 
and the rest hardly £3 (Rs. 30). Rav Bahadur Tirmalrao, 
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ChapterV. order passed in 1871 raising the limit of deposits from £150 (Rs.1500) 
cog aS (Rs, 3000) ; the fall from £6014 (Rs. 60,140) in 1878 to 


soy com £2115 (Rs. 21,150) in 1878 seems due to an order passed in 1874 
INVESTMENTS. limiting deposits to £100 (Rs. 1000) and the amount to be deposited 
in any one year to £50 (Rs. 500); the large increase from £2115 
(Rs. 21,150) in 1878 to £9204 (Rs. 92,040) in 1880 seems due to 
an order passed in 1879 raising the interest on deposits from 34 to +h | 
per cent a year and the limit of deposits to £500 (Rs. 5000) ; the 
fall to £6222 (Rs. 62,220) in 1881 seems due to an order issued in 
1881 lowering the interest to 3} per cent and the limit of deposits to 
£300 (Its. 3000). During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
interest paid on Government securities increased from £33 (Rs. 330) 
in 1870 to £537 (Rs. 5370) in 1882: the hirhest amount of interest 
paid was £997 in 1877. The details are: £33 in 1870, £891 in 
1871, £228 in 1872, £238 in 1873, £423 in 1874, £678 in 1875, 
£213 in 1876, £997 in 1877, £910 in 1878, £499 in 1879, £828 in 
1880, £195 in 1881, and £537 in 1882, 
All classes, whether townspeople or villagers, invest part of their 
savings in ornaments. Land is also a favourite investment. Before 
the 1876 famine land was difficult to get except at very high prices, 
The famine forced many husbandmen to sell their land and 
considerable amount of land was bought by the rich. Since the 
famine several seasons of cheap grain, and, in some parts of the 
district the introduction of higher rates of assessment, have made land 
a less favourite investment than before, Still pleaders and shop- 
keepers continue to buy land paying for garden and rice lands ten 
to twenty times the yearly assessment and for dry-crop land five to 
ten times the assessment, Twelve per cent a year is considered a 
fair return for money invested in land. 
_ In large towns, shopkeepers and a few rich Brahman and Lingiyat 
families who combine moneylendin g and cotton-dealing with 
agriculture, invest money in building houses. ‘The houses that are 
built as an investment are always smal] In large houses the 
expense of repairs is heavy, and even at low rents tenants are difficult 
to find. The only large houses in the district which are let at a 
profitable rent, are the houses held by European tenants in Dharwar. 
These houses fetch rents varying from Se. to £8 10s. (Rs. 24-85) a 
month. In villages, from the difficulty of finding tenants, houses 
are almost aoe built as an investment. | 
No particular class of people invest money in buyin ex ive 
cattle, At Ranibennor, two or three rich Bekins moexchacte breed 
year buy hundreds of cattle in Maisur and sell them in Dharwar. A 
few Lingdyats and Muhammadans at Hubli and Navalgund buy ten 
or twelve cattle every week in the villages round and offer them for 
sale on market-days at Hubli, Dharwar, and Navalgund. 
Muhammadans, except some traders husbandmen and labourers 
do not invest much money. Lingéyats and Komtis employ their 
rofits in developing their business ; and Bréhmans in moneylending. 
Shepherds, shoemakers, and beyars generally bury their savings, 
Moxryespixe, No class has a monopoly of usury, A man of any caste who has 
gathered some capital begins to lend small sums, increasing his 
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business as his capital grows. Of Dharwar usurers few, except one 


or two Brahmans, live solely by lending money; most earn at least — 


part of their living as traders, pleaders, or husbandmen. The 
chief moneylending classes are Brahmans, Lingiyats, Komtis, and 
a few Musalmadn traders. Of these, the Brihmans to a certain 
extent keep to moneylending alone; the Lingdyats form the bulk 
of Dharwar traders in almost all branches of business except 
in hides, fat, and European liquor; the Komtis are the Telingi 
grain-dealers and retail shopkee who, since the introduction 
of British rule, have settled in Dharwar from Belari, Anantpur, 
and Kadapa in Madras. Of Gujarat and Marwdr Vanis, who 
have a bad name as moneylenders, there are in all not more than 
twenty families, who are almost all found in the large towns of 
Dharwar, Hubli, Gadag, and Savanur. Except two or three who 
combine moneylending with trade, Gujarat and Mirwar Vanis asa 
class deal solely in cotton, silk, yarn, European cloth, and sometimes 
in saffron, pearls, and gold and silver. To borrowers of name 
and credit moneylenders lend sums up to £500 (Rs. 5000) and, 
if the borrower owns land, they sometimes advance as much as 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000). In villages the headmen, richer husbandmen, 
and shopkeepers lend £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50) to the poorer villagers at 
one to two per cent a month. Even among the poorest classes, 
man with a few annas to spare is always anxious to lend to some 
neighbour, Among moneylenders the system of book-keeping is 
very lax. Many small moneylenders keep no books trusting to 
memory or to bonds, Even of the richer moneylenders many 
keep nothing beyond rough memoranda. Except smong Marwdr 
Viinis, the only books kept are a rough note-book and a ledger 
written from the entries in the note-book. Marwdr Vanis keep 
both a ledger and a day-book. Compared with the Mdrwar 
Vanis of the Deccan the Dharwir moneylenders act with mildness 
in recovering their debts. Moneylenders as a rule have some feeling 
for the debtor. When the debtor is known to be in distress the 
lender sometimes remits part of the debt and recovers the balance 
either by instalments or by personal service. Consequently in 
Dharwar there never haye been agrarian riots like those in the 
Decean. The creditors do not ordinarily make use of the civil 
courts for the recovery of debts. Only asa last resource do creditors 
resort to the courts, and even then the decrees are not always 
executed. When a decree is granted the judgment-creditor first tries 
to screw as much money as se can from the debtor. Ifthe debtor 
refoses topay, the lender insists that the debtor's property is placed 
under his control or that some other security is given for the payment 
of the debt. Ifthe debtor furnishes the security the creditor is 
content to let the decree stand over, and does not obtain execution 
unless he finds that the debtor is bent on deceiving him by oe 
or @ fictitious sale of his property. Creditors do not generally buy 
the debtor’s immovable property, unless it is not likely to fetch a 
fair price. Encumbrances and the unwillingness of a debtor's fellow- 
villagers to buy his property at times enable the easter ae to 
Sap his debtor’s property at a nominal price. Thus a good deal of 
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land has come into the hands of moneylenders and pleaders, but as 
they leave the tillage to others, the change in tho ownership does 
not come prominently to notice. Asa rule, the debtor makes no 
complaints against his creditor. When he is dragged to court the 
debtor feels unjustly treated and charges the creditor with extorting 
excessive interest, appropriating the produce of the fields in pay- 
ment of debts at rates cheaper than the market rates, or ignoring 
payment altogether. The creditor is also sometimes accused of 
fetipiog false claims and arranging with the subordinate court 
officials to keep the debtor ignorant that a suit has been bronght 
against him. Such charges are rare and they are almost never 
proved. 

The imperial rupee is the standard in all moneylending transac- 
tions. Interest is aiafgod either yearly or monthly. An additional 
charge is made for the extra or intercalary month, if, as is generally 
the case, interest runs by the month. Gujarat and Marwér Vénis 
and all professional moneylenders keep their accounts according 
to the Samvat year which begins in Kartik or October-November; 
grain-dealers and husbandmen keep their accounts according to the 
Shak year which begins in Choitra or March-Apmil.' About the time 
when the Government assessment falls due, during the fair season 
when cotton and grain are en sent to the coast and Bombay, 
during the marriage season which begins in November and ends in 
June, and at the time of the great festivals of Dasara and Divali in 
September-October, and of Holi im February-March, there isa 
specially heavy demand for money, and the rates of interest arehigher 
than during the rest of the year. For a person of good credit, 
either a trader or a substantial landholder, the yearly rate of 
interest varies on personal security from twelve to twenty-four per 
cent. The rates of interest charged to artisans with pretty good credit 
do not differ from those charged to middling landholders. The rate 
on petty loans, secured by pledging ornaments or other movable 
property, varies from nine to twenty-four per cent. In petty agri- 
cultural advances on personal security or with a lien on crops, the 
rate varies from twelve to thirty-six per cent; and in large transac- 
tions, with a mortgage on movable or immovable property, from 
six to twenty-four per cent. Small sums lent to the needy b 
unprofessional moneylenders are charged interest at 3d. or fd. (}-4 
anna) a month for each rupee lent, that is a yearly rate of 182 to 
O74 per cent. 

To meet special family expenses almost all classes are occasionally 
forced to borrow, Of artisans, the large class of weavers of late years, 
owing to the fall in the profits of hand-loom weaving and to their 
inability or unwillingness to take to other employments, when trade 
has been slack, have been embarrassed and forced to borrow. They 
generally pay twelve to twenty-four per cent interest a year. Other 
artisans are believed to be fairly free from debt. Of husbandm 
most Kanarese Lingdyats, Mardthas, Jains, and Musalmans, whoform 
the bulk of the tillers of the soil, borrow. The Brahmans, Chetriyas, 


' The Samrat! era begins with uc, 66 and the Shak era with a.p. 78. 
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and Komtis, who, if they happen to hold land, do not themselves till it 
but let it to tenants, are well-to-do and seldom borrow. It may be 
roughly estimated that of husbandmen about ten per cent have good, 
twenty fair, thirty scanty, and forty little or no credit. Husbandmenof 
good credit on personal security are able to raise loans equal to about 
the value of two years’ produce of the lands they till; those of fair 
credit raise loans equal to one year’s produce,and those of scantycredit 
equal to half a year's produce. Husbandmen with no credit cannot 
raise loans without parting with property. To ahusbandman with 
good credit the yearly rate of interest on personal security varies from 
twelve to twenty-four per cent; to a husbandman with fair or with 
scanty credit, on mortgage of land or other movable property, from 
eighteen to twenty-four per cent ; and toa husbandman with no credit 
on mortgage of land never less than twenty-four per cent and some- 
times more. The poorest husbandman who has neither fields nor 
any other property, if urgently in need of money, can raise loans of 
#1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) at a yearly rate of twenty-four to seventy- 
two per cent according to circumstances. Of the money borrowed it 
may be roughly said that about twenty per cent 1s spent in paying the 
Government assessment, forty in meeting marriage and other special 
2: biearig twenty in buying bullocks and other field stock, and twenty 
in buying grain for food and seed, During the rains and in years of 
short crops rich husbandmen and sometimes moneylenders advance 
grain to the poorer husbandmen either for food or for seed. At the 
time of advancing the grain the lender receives from the borrower a 
written acknowledgment, specifying the conditions on which the 
advance is made and the time within which it is to be repaid. The 
conditions on which grain is advanced differ much according to 
circumstances. The most common condition is to pay at the 
harvest one-fourth and sometimes one-half in addition to the quantity 
advanced. During the sowing season, moneylenders sometimes 
advance money to husbandmen on condition that during the harvest 
the advance shall be paid back in grain at the cheaper harvest price 
with an addition of 3{ to 73 pounds (1 to 2 shers) of grain for each 
rupee advanced. Thus for £10 (Rs. 100) advanced in June when 
rice generally sells at about 27 pounds (7 shers) the rupee, the 
borrower is to puy the money advanced in kind at the rate of 43 to 
46 pounds (11 to 12 shers) the rupee in November when rice generally 
sells at about 40 pounds (10 shers) therupee. In such advances, 
for a period of six months between June and November, the money- 
lender makes a profit of one-tenth to one-fifth on the money 
advanced that is a yearly interest of twenty to forty per cent. 
Though the Dhaérwaér husbandmen are better off than the Ratnagin 
husbandmen, and seldom ‘have to leave their homes in search of 
employment, they are not now (1882) so well off as they were during 
the exceptional plenty of the American War (1863-1865). Much 
of the money they amassed during the American War was spent 
by the husbandmen in buying gold and silver ornaments and 
costly clothes, in giving caste dinners, and in celebrating marriage 
and other family events. Atthe close of the American War in 1860, 
the sudden fall in the price of cotton caused great loss to several 
of the richer husbandmen who had begun to deal in cotton. 
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Chapter V. Again during the 1876-77 famine, especially in the east, the husband- 
Capital men suffered severely. During the first year of the famine, except the 
very poorest the Dharwar landholders did not suffer. Part of the 

local stocks of grain were sold at high prices and sent to neighbour-. 
ing famine-stricken districts, and enough remained to carry them 
fairly through the first season of distress. By the beginning of the 
second year of the famine the local stocks of grain were almost 
exhausted, and the bulk of the people had to sell the greater 
part of their property to keep them in food. Theonly people who 
made profits were the grain-dealers and a few rich moneylenders 
who bought gold and silver ornaments, idols, old coins, conpe 
and brass cooking vessels, and even saleable clothes, at very low 
prices and sold them back to the people from whom they bought 
them at their usual prices. Up to 1882 the rates of interest have con- 
tinued higher than a were beforethe famine. Inthe years that 
followed the famine there was a marked decrease in the amount 
spent on wedding and other family ceremonies. Since the famine 
for a well-to-do husbandman the cost of a marriage 1s £20 to £50 
(Rs.200- 500) instead of £100 to £200 (Rs.1000-2000) ; for a middle 
class husbandman £10 to £20 (Rs.100-200) instead of £40 to £50 
(Rs.400-500) ; and for a poor husbandman £1 to £2 (Rs,10-20) 
instead of £5 to £6 (Rs.50-60), On the whole the borrowing 
classes are satisfied with the treatment they receive at the hands of 
their creditors. They feel that they could not get on without them. 
Lasp Morroace. = T,and is transferred in one of three ways, by the holder’s failing 
to pay the Government assessment, under a decree of the civil 

court, and by voluntary sale or mortgage. Since the 1876 

famine, especially in the east where the famine was most severe, much 

land has fallen out of tillage. Since the famine part of this land has 

been taken for tillage and most of it still les waste. Partly under 

civil court decrees and partly by sale and mortgage much land has of 

late years passed from the husbandmen to their creditors. Husband- 

men whose land is transferred to their creditors under a decree of 

the civil court, generally till the lands of other landholders as 

tenants and sometimes as labourers. At present (1882) lenders 

prefer to make advances on ornaments and other movable property 

rather than on land. When land is mortgaged it is usually made 

over to the mortgagee fora fixed period. During this period the 

land is generally tilled on tenancy either by the mortgager or by 

some other husbandman and sometimes by hired labour. The 

arrangements made vary as suits the convenience of the landholder 

and the tenant. The landlord sometimes agrees to pay the 

assessment, and the tenant tills the land at his own expense, paying 

the landlord either cash or grain equal to one-third or one-half of the 

produce. Sometimes the produce is divided equally between the 

tenant and the landlord on condition either that the landlord ays 

the assessment and the tenant the cost of tillage, or that the landlord 

and the tenant each pays an equal share of the assessment and 

cost of tillage, or that the landlord pays the assessment and 

half the cost of tillage and the tenant the other half. Land is also 

tilled by tenants on wages, the landholder paying the cost of tillage 
and the assessment and taking the whole produce. ee 
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Labonrers are better off than they were fifty years ago. The 
area under tillage is much greater, and from the improved condition 
of the landholders more of the field-work than formerly is done 
by hired labour. Compared with the rich years of the American 
War the labourers have the advantage of much cheaper grain, At 
the same time it is probable that the higher wages and the great 
freehandedness of that time of plenty more than made up for the 
extreme dearness of grain, The labourers suffered much and long 
during the 1876 and 1877 famine. But as they had no fresh grain 
stocks to buy, and no ornaments to redeem from pawn, they have not 
been so long hampered by the effects of the famine as the poorer class 
of landholders. Moneylenders do not advance large sums to labourers 
except when the labourer enters into a bond to work for the lender. 
Ifa fboue mortgage bond is passed sums equal to one or two years’ 
pay that is £6 to £10 (Rs. 60-100) are advanced. Labourers vary 

tly in the use they make of their surplus earnings. Some 
spend their surplus on liquor; others spend it on opiam. These are 
exceptions ; most field and other labourers are temperate and man 
touch neither liquor nor opium, nor, except on holidays, is muc 
spent on rich food. Among labourers perhaps the commonest use 
of savings is in buying ornaments and clothes. A few labourers 
lend small sums of money ; others hoard. A labourer’s wife supplies 
from a fourth to a half of the family income. Boys above fourteen 
are self-supporting, and boys and girls from eight to fourteen earn 
from 14d.to 8d.(1-2as.) a day. Children below eight earn nothing. 
There is no class of hereditary servants in Dharwar. The demand 
for labour is specially strong during the harvest, for rice in 
November, for early yrari in mber, for late jedri in January 
and February, ants Ne cotton-picking till the end of May. The 
early part of the rains, June July and part of August, after the 
grain is sown and before weeding begins, 1s the Inbourer’s slack 
season. During this period labourers have mostly to depend on 
house-building and other jobs. 
Of the poorer husbandmen and labourers, Lingayats, Marithas, 
Shepherds, Musalmdns, and low-class people sometimes pledge 
their labour for fixed periods to pay off their debts. The man who 
pledges his labour is employed in collecting debts, carrying letters 
and messages, weeding fields, building houses, making bricks, 
drawing water, cleaning his master’s house, or tending his master’s 
cattle. For a loan of £10 (Rs. 100) a debtor will agree to serve for 
about five years. He receives his food free and such necessary 
clothes as one headscarf, one waistcloth or dhotar, and one pair 
of shoes a year, the whole worth 8s. to 1Us. (Rs.4-5). If the 
servant supports himself, the period of service for a loan of £10 
(Rs. 100) is reduced to about three years. The debtor is ordinarily 
bound to devote his whole time to his master’s service, but, unless 
there is a special agreement to that effect, the master has no claim 
to the service of the bondsman’s wife or children. The master 
is not bound to pay the bondsman’s marriage, death, or other 
expenses. Hoe cannot, against his will, transfer the debtor’s services 
toany other person, Though bodily punishment 1s not recognized 
as an ordinary remedy for disobedience, it is occasionally practised, 
a 98—d2 
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and no complaint is made unless the beating is unusually severe 
or cruel. en personal and family influences fail to induce the 
debtor to perform his part of the contract, masters oceasionally apply 
to the civil courts to enforce the bond. If the debtor dies before hu 
service is ended some member of his family is expected to work 
during the rest of the time. A service engagement 18 never 
hereditary. Young men under twenty called jitad dlus (K.) or 
fee-men are generally employed by husbandmen for field labour. 
They have the same food as the husbandman, millet cakes, pulse, 
whey, onions, and hemp spinnach. At the close of the year they 
are given a pair of trousers, a waistcloth or dholar, and wages at 
the rate of 2s, (Re. 1) a month and sometimes leas. If the parents 
of these lads owe anything to the husbandman, the wages are 
deducted from the debt. Sometimes Lingdyat and Maratha 
husbandmen marry their daughters to poor lads of twelve to fourteen 
on condition that the sons-in-law work in their fields. In most 
cases these lads live and take their food in their father-in-law’s house. 
When they grow to be men, if they wish it, they are generally 
allowed to take their wives and start houses of their own. 

During the last forty years wages have greatly risen. In 1840, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons were paid 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) 
a day ; and a day labourer if a man was ae ad. (2 as.), if a woman 
1jd. (1} as.), andifa child 1}d. (}a.). Men servants were paid 6s, 
to8s.(Rs.3-4) amonth ; womenservants 2s. to 4s.(Rs.1-2) ; and child 
servants ls. to 1s. 6d.(8-12as.). Brihman cooks and water-carriers 
in addition to free meals, were paid 6s. to 8s. (Rs.3-4) a month for 
men, and 2s. to 4s. (Rs,1-2) for women. In 1882, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and masons were paid ls. to 2s. (Re.4-1) a day, 
men labourers 44d. to 6d. (3-4 as.), women labourers 3d. to Sjd. 
(2-24 az.), and child labourers 14d. to 3d. (1-2 as.); men servanta 
were paid 14s, to 16s,(Rs.7-8), women servants 6s. to 10a, (Rs.3-5), 
and child servants 4s. to 6s. (Rs.2-3)a month, Brahman cooks and 
water-carriers were paid £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month for men, 
and 10s, to 12s. (Rs. 5-6) for women. When employed fora month 
or more, the wages of artisans and labourers are 2s. or 4s. (Rs.1-2) 
less than the above rates. If in addition they are fed, the wages 
are reduced about one-third. Town Inbourers are paid in cash, 
and field labourers, especially during harvest time, in grain. 
Labourers as a rule are paid daily, and sometimes for a long job 
weekly, but seldom at intervals of more than a week. During 
marriages and other feast ceremonies, which last four to seven 
days, musicians and dancing-girls are paid cithera daily wage of 
4s. to 6s. (Rs.2-3) for musicians and £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) for 
dancing-girls, or in a lump sum for the whole period, the amount 
varying from £1 12s. to £2 (Rs.16-20) for musicians, and from £10 
to £20 (Rs.100-200) for dancing girls. The chief and best 
earthworkers in the district are Vaddars, who are of two branches, 
stone Vaddars and earth Vaddars. The stone Vaddars do nothing 
but quarry and cart stones; the earth Vaddars di , embank, and do 
other earthwork required in improving the fields and in making 
wells, ponds, houses, roads, canals, and railways. Vaddars move from 
place to place in search of work, living in temporary huts walled 
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and roofed with grass. Each gang lives in a compact cluster of 
huts which they build outside the village near water and = i 
Every well-to-do Vaddar has a pair of cart buffaloes anda side 
low cart on which he carries his house goods when he shifts camp. 
The stone Vaddars have more carts which they use in carting stones. 
The Vaddars are strong and dark and seem one of the earliest local 
tribes. They have no education and are very fond of drink. As 
a class they are independent and difficult to handle. It is a mistake 
io pay them day wages without assigning them tasks. In the 
absence of a task they will do as little as they can, The best way 
of employing Vaddars on large works, where cash payments are 
to be made, is to fix rates for various loads and lifts. Once rates 
are fixed, there is little difficulty in getting the workdone. When 
paid in this way Vaddars seldom try to hy a and, if paid 
once a fortnight, they are perfectly satisfied. ey work in gangs, 
each gang having its foreman who negotiates the rates, measures 
the work, and shares the wages. Men women and children above 
twelve all work. The men dig and fill the baskets, and the women 
and children carry. On piece work Vaddara work from four to 
ten in the morning, rest for about four hours, and again work from 
two to five in the evening. The Vaddars’ tools are kudalis or axes, 
pavdds or spades, and large wicker baskets. It is wonderful how 
easily a grown Vaddar woman can carry a | earth or murum 
basket up a high embankment, work which would be too much for an 
ordinary man. When employed on piece work, the Vaddars’ daily 
earnings average 44d. to Tid. (8-5 as.) ahead. The work done by 
each gang is measured separately, and the headman generally 
distributes the money equally among all the members of the gang 
including the women and the working children. Village Vaddars 
generally work by contract for grain. When a well is to be dug or 
a fal or bank is to be raised, the landholder calls in the nearest 
foreman Vaddar, shows the length and breadth of the work, and 
enters into a verbal contract with him to pay a fixed quantity of 
grain for the work. For work of this kind village Vaddars are 
seserelly employed. Asa rule, every group of five or six ado Br 
enough well-digging and banking to support a small Vaddar 

ng. Besides Vaddars a few Laminis occasionally do earthwork. 
tone Vaddars differ little from earth Vaddars, except that one 
works in earth and the other in stone, The stone Vaddars quarry 
the stone and carry it in their carts to the work. These carts, of 
which each stone Vaddar has two or three, rt four to six cubic 
feet of stone and are small and rough, the wheels bemg made of 
solid pieces of wood joined together. Stone Vaddars are specially 
clever in using the sledge hammer to break and square stones. They 
hardly ever blast with gunpowder. They heat the stone, and pour 
cold water over it, when the stone splits with a remarkably even 
fracture. In Dhdrwdr skilled labour is poor and rare. Except in 
the towns of Dharwar Hubli and Gadag few carpenters or black- 
smiths can do any work more difficult or delicate than making and 
mending rough field tools, and the number of skilled masons 1s still 
smaller, Apparently from the cheapness of food and the want of 
competition in Dharwar craftsmen seem to have neither energy nor 
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wish to better their condition. A craftsman can make a living by 
working four or five days a week, and beyond his living he seems 
not to care. On the Marmagaon-Belari railway now (1884) under 
constraction, the earthwork within Dharwér limits is being chiefly 
done by Vaddars, and almost all the skilled labour comes from the 
Deccan. Most masons and blacksmiths come from Poona, Satara, 
and Kolhépur, and most carpenters from Poona, Sévantvadi, and 
Goa. In 1883. few Cutch masons came seeking work. On the 
railway tmasons and carpenters earn 1s, 6d. to 2s. (Re. }-1) a day, 
and blacksmiths with their bellows’ boys 2s, to 3s (Re. 1-14). 
Most overseers and foremen, who are difficult to get, belong to Poona 
and Sétéra, Overseers earn £5 to £8 (Rs, 50-80) a month, foremen 
£3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50), and timekeepers £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-50). | 
Dharwar weights and measures are neither periodically inspected 
nor stamped by the police. There is much variety in different parts 
of the district. Though the tables and the names are the same 
throughout, they differ much in weight, shape, and size in different 
sub-divisions, even in different towns in the same sub-division. 
In! 1845 9 standard measure equal to 136 tolds’ weight of pure 
water was introduced, and in 1849 the standard was changed to the 
Bengal sher equal to eighty tolds’ weight of water. As the Bengal sher 
was so much smaller than the 136 tela measore introduced in 1540, 
a hoop was added to the 136 fola measure to make it i to 160 
folés’ weight of water or double the Bengal standard. Thia double 
sher became known as the Dhaérwirsher. In 1852 when the Bengal 
sher equal to eighty folds’ weight of water was introduced into various 
districts, Government supplied the Collector of Dharwar with a sher 
measure holding eighty tolis’ weight of distilled water, with contents 
of 57°0992 cubic inches and with a height of 41721 inches, with s half 
sher measure holding forty folds’ weight, with contents of 285196 
cubic inches, and with a height of 3°31114 inches, and with a quarter 
sher measure holding twenty folds’ weight, with contents of 142598 
cubic inches and with a height of 2°6283 inches. The diameter of 
each measure was equal to its height. Before these measures were 
supplied by Government the standard had been introduced into the 
district in 1849, and two sets of measures had been made, one set 
holding 160 tolts’ of water called the Dharwar sher, and the other set 
holding eighty tolds’ of water called the Bengal sher. These measures 
cannot have been made with any accuracy. Distilled water could 
not be got, the temperature at which it was to be weighed does not 
appear to have been prescribed, and the —_ of the measures 
which is more important was not specified. The standard measure 
was determined by the weight of water it held, but in Dharwar in 
measuring grain a heaped measure is and always has been used. Two 
measures of different shape might hold equal quantities of water but 
different quantities of grain by heaped measure. In 1861 and 1862 
it was brought to notice that the measures in use varied in capacit 
and that measures holding equal quantities of water did not hold 
equal quantities of heaped grain. It was also found to be impossible 
to test measures by weighing the water they held, because many of 
them were not water-tight. The chief reason why the measures 
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were not water-tight, was that in 1849 measures to hold 160 folds had 
been made by adding a hoop to the top of the old 136 tolas’ measures. 
An order was then issued that grain might be used in testing the 
measures but the weight of grain which the standard measure 
should contain has never been laid down. In 1865 to settle the 
in compensation to be paid to sepoys when grain was dear, 
Mr. Reid directed that a measure which held eighty tolds’ weight of 
shejji grain by exact and not by heaped measure should be adopted. 
This order was given for a special purpose, but it strengthened: the 
supposition that the standard of measure was determined by the 
weight of grain and not by the weight of water. Between 1865 and 
1883 little seems to have been done regarding measures, except 
that a set of brass measures was made in 1874 at the Dharwar 
factory for the Collector's office, Up to 1883 the standard 
determined by the weight of water and introduced in 1549 has 
never been altered, but heaped measure instead of exact measure 
has always been used for grain. In 1882, in testing the standard 
measures at the various sub-division offices Mr. Middleton, the 
Collector, found that the measures were very roughly made and 
were not accurate. Some measures were not water-tight and many 
had not the same diameter throughout. The lifts were irregular 
in form, and different measurements of the same measure gave 
different results. As the shape was irregular, a measure which 
according to the dimensions given ought to hold more, sometimes 
in reality held less than another. Some sub-divisions had more 
than one set of standard measores. Some of the measures which 
were stamped E, I. C, 1847, must have been made before 1849 when 
the present standard was introduced, though it is still the custom 
to stamp the letters E. I. C. as the Government mark on measures 
brought to the Government offices to be tested. Of the evils which 
arise from having standard measures of different capacity, one 1s that 
at a criminal prosecution for using false measures the Hangal trader, 
who has gota Dharwar sher measure tested at the Hangal sub-division 
office holding 137 tolds’ weight of grain by heaped measure, runs 
the risk of being punished for using too small a measure, if he uses 
it in selling grain in the adjoining sub-division of Karajgi where 
the standard holds 151} folds’ weight, while he may be punished 
for using too large a measure if he uses it in buying grain in the 
adjoining sub-division of Kod where the standard holds 124 tolas. 
Another evil is that the half sher is not equal tohalfofthe full sher, nor 
is the quarter sher equal toa quarter of the fullsher, As the diameter 
of the Dharwar sher measure and of the Dharwér half sher that 1s the 
Bengal sher measure is the same, the additional quantity obtained by 
the use of heaped measure is the same both for the sher and the half 
sher instead of being double for the sher. The half or Bengal and the 
quarter shers are only occasionally used and are inaccurate. Two 
halves are not equal to one whole, neither are four quarters. Though 
the standard measures kept in the various sub-division offices difier 
very greatly, the difference between the measures in actual use 
throughout the district is robably not so great, because measures 
are chiefly made at Hubli where they are tested before being 
distributed for sale. 
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Weights are of two sorts, one for precious metals, drugs, 
and medicines; the other for grain and the cheaper metals 


copper, brass, iron, lead, and zine. The weights for precious 
metals are round or squareand are made of bellmetal. The table is 
eight gunjis one masa, twelve masds one tola, twenty-four tolds 
one sher, twelve shers one dhada, and four dhadas one man. 
Sometimes another table is used, six gunjas one dnna, sixteen dnndas 
one fola, and twenty-four tolde one sher. The gunja or gulganji 
is the red black-tipped Abrus seed. The fola is equal to the 
Imperial rupee or 180 grains Troy ; the man is equal to 2919§ pounds 
avoirdupois. ‘The weights in use for the cheaper metals and for 
rains are made of iron and are in the form of round thick plates, 
eir table of reckoning is nine téke one naviak, two navidke. 
one quarter sher, two quarter shers one half sher, two half shers one 
sher, 1{ shers one savasher, two. savdshers one adichshers, two 
adichshers one pdnchsher, two pdnechshers one dhada, two dhadas 
one half man, two half mans one man, four mane one andgi, and two 
andgis one gont or heru, Of these weights the tak is nominal, 
weighing about a quarter of a rupee, the navidk two rupees and a 
half, and the sher twenty rupees. Up to the sher, which as a rule 
is equal to twenty rupees, the scale of this table is the same for all 
articles. But the savdeher, which ought to equal twenty-five rupees, 
and the weights that follow it differ much for various articles. The 
aavdsher 1s fixed equal to thirty-five rupees for copper, brass, and 
bellmetal ; to 324 rupees for cotton, tobacco, clarified butter, and 
parched channa or gram ; to 31} rupees for all articles of food sold 
y weight; to thirty rupees for iron and steel ; and to twenty-five 
rupees for cotton-seed and oil-cake. Thus, keeping a fixed standard 
of twenty rupees weight for each sher, the man whichis ordinaril: 
equal to forty shers, actually contains for copper, brass, and bell- 
metal fifty-six shers or 28}5 pounds; for cotton, tobacco, clarified 
butter, and parched gram fifty-two shers or 26% pounds; for all 
articles of food sold by weight, fifty shers or 252 pounds ; for iron 
and steel forty-eight shers or 24) pounds ; and for cotton-seed and 
oileake forty shers or 204 pounds, In weighing lamp-oil, which is 
generally sold by brass copper or earthen measures corresponding to 
the scale of weight, the sawisher, which is called the quarter mogha, 
weighs twenty-five rupees and the man contains forty shers of twenty 
rupees or 203 pounds. The table of reckoning is two quarter moghas 
one half mogha, two half moghias one mogha, two moghas one 
quarter man, two quarter mane one half man , two half mans one 
man, and eight mans one naga, Among natives cotton is bought 
and sold by mans of fifty-two shers of twenty rupees each. To 
Europeans cleaned cotton is sold in pounds. The table is seven 
pounds one dhada or quarter man, fourteen pounds one half man, 
twenty-eight pounds one man, eight mans one naga, and twenty 
mans one khandi. A pound being equal to nearly thirty-nine 
rupees, this man of twenty-eight pounds contains 543 shers of 
twenty rupees each. In selling raw silk the sher is equal to twenty- 
five rupees for silk traders and to twenty-four rupees for other 
classes. In selling indigo the table in use js twenty folds or rupees 
one sher, 13% shers one dhada, and four dhadds one man or 274 
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pounds. Milk and curds are sold by s measure containing eighty 
rupees weight. ‘This measure is called the pakka or full sher as 
opposed to the kachcha or small sher which weighs twenty rupees. 

The table used in measuring grain is two chhatake one quarter 
sher, two quarter siers one half sher, two halt shere one sher, two 
shere one padi, two padis one chitti, eight chittis one imna, sixteen 
chittis or two imnds one andgi, two andgis one gont or heru, and 
twenty gonis or herus one khandi, As each grain has its own 
weight the general weight of the contents of these capacity 
measures cannot be stated. 

Cotton goods, silk goods, European printed piecegoods, and long- 
cloth are measured ae gaj or var, both of ewe the yard of 
three feet, Turbans, waistcloths or dhotars, women’s robes or sddis, 
and country longcloths are measured by molas or cubits. The gay, 
var, or ig made of brass, iron, or wood. The gayj is divided into 
twenty-four fasus each equal to one and a half inches, and the var into 
sixteen giras each equal to two and a quarter inches. No separate 
cubit measure is actually made and marked off with its sub-multiples. 
The table of cubit measure is twelve angulis one genu or span, two 
genus one mola or cubit, and four molds one mar or fathom. The 
anguli or finger’s breadth is equal to three-fourths of an inch and 
the mola or cubit is equal to fifteen inches. The mdr is the distance 
from the tip of the middle finger of one hand to the tip of the 
middle finger of the other hand when both hands are stretched 
horizontally in a straight lime. The table used in long measure is 
three jave one anguli, four angulis one mushii, three mushtis one 
genu, two genus one mola, four molds one dand or mar, 2000 
lands or mars one kos, and four kosds one yojan. The unit a jap 
or barley corn is equal to one-fourth of an inch. ‘This measure 
varjes much in different localities. A Dharwar kos generally equals 
three English miles and it occasionally is as much as four. 

Of former land measures tradition says that in the times of the 
Bahmani Musalma4n kings of Kalburga (1543-1490), Vithalpant, 
one of their chief officers, surveyed the land and divided it into 
mdrs and assessed them in huns. These mars are called Vithal- 

anti mars, because, it is said, he caused the measurement to be made 
a certain multiples of his own mdr or arm's stretch. Each Vithal- 
panti mdr contained four kurgis, a kurgi being the area of land which 
the Kanarese kurgi or seed-drill can sow ina day. As the kurgi has 
been found to contain about eight acres, a Vithalpanti mdr is equal 
to about thirty-two acres. Some time during the sway of the 
Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings (1336-1570), apparently after the 
time of Vithalpant, a new survey was made and the lands divided 
‘nto mars and assessed in Anegundi huns. These mars were called 
Raya Rekhi mars or the Anegundi Raja’s mars The Vijayanagar 
mir like the Bahmani mdr contained four kurgiz. But as 
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lfm the Karnitak the Anegundi or Vijayanagar ! ings alone were called Adds 


which is corrupted from the Sanskrit rdjan aking, Aebii means a line drawn, and 
hence rae settled, Adya Rekhi mars means the mdr measure settled by the 
Reégds that is by the Anegune i kings. 
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the Vijayanagar kurgi contains only four acres of land instead of 
eight, a Rai Rekhi mar is equal to sixteen acres instead of thirty- 
two acres. The Vijayanagar mdr was also called the Aull or small 
mar, Chigars, visas, pattis, and kanis, which were the parts of a mar, 
have fallen into disuse. The iigha was introdoced into the Bombay 
Karnatak by Peshwa pres 4 Bie when he took the country in 1753. 
The following is the bigha table. Four square angulis one mushti, 
three mushtis one vet, two vets one hat, 55 hats one kathi, twenty kathis 
one pand, twenty pénds one bigha, and 120 bighas one chaur. 
The length and breadth of eight corns of wheat make one square 
anguli or a square of the length and breadth of a finger. About 
one and half and in some places one and three-quarters bighds make an 
acre of landin Dharwar. gi bas the succession of opposing govern- 
ments in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries the 
varieties in the size of the bigha gave hereditary district and vill 
officersand other free landholders the opportunity of practising fraud 
on Government. The areas of the older land measures, if ever fixed, 
were also greatly altered in different villages andevenin the same 
village ; consequently the number of acres contained in a mar or kurge 
of land or in their sub-multiples the chigur, visa, pattt,and kani, or the 
number of bighds in an acre, are not the same inall places. Both the 
mar and bigha measurements continued in use for some time after the 
introduction of Britishrule. About 1824 the acre was introduced by 
the British Government. Since 1899-40, the present regular survey 
of lands and their division into acres, gunthés or fortieths of an acre, 
and dnnde or sixteenths of a quntha, and the assessment in Imperial 
rupees have come into general use. Even now the common Kanarese 
people do not exactly know how much land an acre or a bigha 
contains. When they are told what portion of a mar oroft a hurgi 
an acre forms, they readily understand. Konkanasths and others 
from the Deccan who have settled in Dharwar, understand the bgha 
better than the mar, kurgi, or acre. The following table of acre 
measurements is current in Dhdrwér as well as in other parts of 
Bombay : 8{ feet broad and 8} long that is 68, square feet make 
one dnna, sixteen dnnds one guntha, and forty gunthds one acre. 
Building sites and other lands within towns or villages are mea- 
sured by square yards. Leather coir and cotton or hemp ropes are 
measured by mars or fathoms and molds or cubits and not by qajs 
or vars that is yards. All Government building work is calculated 
by yards, feet, and inches, while private work is calculated by cubits 
each eighteen inches long. Of building materials stone and timber 
are sold by cubic measures. Fair solid stones for the edges of 
buildings are at present (1884) sold at 14s, to 18%. (Rs, 7-9) the 
hundred cubic feet. Large and rough cut ironstone or laterite is sold 
at 10s, (Rs. 5) the hundred cubic feet. Heaps of small stones are sold 
at £1 122. (Rs. 16) the heap ten cubits long ten broad and one high 
forming nearly 460 cubic feet. Since much open space is unavoidably 
left between small stones when they are heaped together,in m easuring 
heaps of small stones the length of a cubit is taken at twenty 
instead of at eighteen inches. Timber is sold at £3 to £3 
(Rs, 20-30) for a beam twelve and half feet long, one foot broad, and 
one foot thick, Small bamboos called sibus are sold at Ss, to Ge. 
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(Rs.24-3) the hundred, and large bamboos called galas at 16s. to 18s. 
(Rs.8-9) the hundred. Bricks and tiles are sold by tale. Burnt bricks 
twelve inches long, six broad, and three thick cost 16s. to £1 
(Rs.S-10) the thousand. Unburnt bricks of the same size cost between 
4s. aud 6s. (Rs. 2) the thousand. No excess number of bricks is given 
to cover wear and tear. There are three kinds of tiles. The best 
black tiles turned on the potter's wheel cost 14s. or l6a. (Rs.7-8) the 
thousand; black tiles made by hand cost 5s. or 6s. (Rs. 24-3) the 
thousand; and inferior red tiles cost 3s. or 4e, (Rs.14-2) the 
thousand. One tile in every hundred is allowed for wear and tear. 
Earth is sold at 14d. (1 a.) the basketful. | 

Mats are sold singly. Eor every hundred square feet of single 
woven matting the costis ls. Gd. (12 as.) and for double woven 
matting 4s. (Rs. 2). Of straw and fodder, millet stalks called kanks 
in Kanarese, are sold at so many bundles the rupee according to the 
size of the bundle, In buying millet stalks the length of the rope by 
which the bundle is to be measured, whether four and a half, five, or 
six cubits, is first fixed. Then as many stalks as the rope can enclose 
when drawn tight are considered one bundle. When the size of the 
bundle is settled, the number of bundles to the rupee is fixed. The 
usual price of millet stalks in a good season is four or five bondles 
the rupee. Im bad seasons as muchas 6s. or 8s. (Re. 3-4) are paid for 


one bundle. Rice and ragi straw is sold by the big or hali wagon- _ 


load. Aalicartisa big heavy wagon, borne on solid wooden wheels 
with heavy iron tires. It is used by husbandmen for field-work only 
and not in going from one village to another. The wagon is drawn 
by six or eight bullocks, and carries about 3200 a (80 mane) or 
twice as much as the two-bullock chhakdi or spoke-wheel cart which 
has been introduced since the beginning of British rule. 

When crops are cut and thrashed and the grain is separated from 
the chaff in the field it is not usual for hasbandmen to measure the 
grain in the field with any metal measure of apne: They have 
Sakata ealled zhallis largo enough to hold one herw of 128 shers or 
500 pounds of grain. With these baskets they measure the grain 
and roughly estimate the ontturn. They then carry the grain to their 
houses and measure it with some metal measure of capacity and either 
sell it or store it in pits. Chaff is also measured by the zhalli basket. 

Vegetables are not generally sold by weight. When st are 
sold wholesale the rate is so many baskets the rupee. Large 
vegetables are sold retail by the number, and other lea vegetables, 
when they can be tied into small bundles of about an inch in 
diameter, are sold at so many bundles the anna. When the fruit 
vegetables are small, or the leaf vegetables cannot be tied in bundles, 
they are sold in small quantities at so much the anna. In very rare 
instances small vegetables are sold by weight. Fruits, such as 
ne pt guavas and cocoanuts, are sold by the number. Grass 
is sold by the hundred bundles, five being given in exeess to 
cover waste; cowdung-cakes for fuel are also sold by the number 
at about 700 the rupee. Hides and horns are sold by the number. 
Firewood is sold by the cartload by those who bring it from the 
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forests. Firewood in the Government store is sold at 7s. (Rs. 34) 
the khandi. As Dharwir has no regular shops for selling pearls 
and precious stones the weights are little understood. All purchases 
are made in Bombay or Poona and the jewels are sold in retail by 
Mérwir Vani and other moneychangers. 

The table for measuring time is sixty vipals or eyewinks one pal, 
sixty pals one ghadi, 24 ghadis one hora or hour, 3} ghadis one 
muhurta, '74 ghadis one prahar, four prahars one divas or day, eight 
prahars one ahordtra or a day and night, seven days one athavda 
or week, fifteen days one paksh or fortnight, two pakshas one lunar 
month, and twelve lunar mnths one lunar year, Toadjast the lunar 
and solar years an intercalary month is added about once in every 
two and a half years and a month is aie about once every 160 
rears, During marriage, thread, and other religious ceremonies the 
sock moment is not ascertained by the ordinary watch or clock. 
From sunrise on the day of the ceremony the time is measured by 
a water-clock. A copper cup witha small hole at the bottom 1s 
floated on the surface of a basin of water. The water rising through 
the hole overturns the cup exactly ina ghadi. The cup is taken out 
and again placed on the surface of the water and goes down in another 
ghadi, In this manner the required nomber of ghadis 1s ascer- 
tained. Another mode of measuring time when the sun is shining 
is fora man to measure by his own feet the length of his shadow. 
To tell the time of day from a shadow one plan is, in an open sunlit 
spot, to measure in feet the length of one’s shadow, to add six to 
the number of feet, and divide 121 by the sum. The quotient 
gives the time in ghadis of twenty-four minutes after sunrise if the 
sun has not crossed the meridian, and before sunset if the sun has 
crossed the meridian. Another plan is to hold upright a thin rod 
eighteen anglis or finger-breadths long, bend it so that its shadow 
will touch the other end of the rod on the ground and measure in 
dnglis the perpendicular height of the red. This like the other 
plan shows the number of ghadis either after sunrise or before sunset- 

Yearly price details some of which are little more than estimates, 
are available for the eighty-four years ending 1883. During these 
eighty-four years the rupee price of Indien millet, which is the staple 
grain of the district, varied from nineteen pounds in 1864 and 1877 
to 165 in 1814and averaged ninety-three pounds. In three of these 
eighty-four years, the price was below 160 pounds the rupee, 165 
in 1814, 162 m 1832, and 161 in 181]; in four it was between 160 
and 150 pounds, 157 in 1850and 1852,and154 in 1845 and 1845; 
infour it was between 150 and 140 pounds, 150 in 1841 and 1849, 
146 in 1813 and 142 ir 1823; in nine it was between 140 and 180 
pounds, 139 in 1835 1844 and 1848, 155 in 1812 1847 and 1851, 
132 in 1831, and 141 in 1815 and 1854; in seven it was between 
130 and 120 pounds, 129 in 1840, 127 in 1824 1828 1838 and 
1842, 124 in 1529, and 122 in 1830; in seven it was between 120 
and 110 pounds, 120 in 1827 and 1846, 116 in 1808 and 1857, and 112 
in 18001536 and 1837 ; in five it was between 110 and 100 pounds, 
109 in 1810 and 1853, 108 in 1805, and 105 in 1809 and 1825; in 
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six it was between 100 and ninety pounds, nimety-seven in 1839, 
ninety-four in 1801 1802 and 1859, and ninety-two in 1822 and 
1858; in fourit was between ninety and eighty pounds, ninety in 
1860 and 1869, and eighty-six in 1806 and 1855; in six it Was 
between eighty and seventy pounds, seventy-nine in 1826 1861 and 
1868, seventy-five in 1807 and 1834, and seventy-one in 1856; in 
eight it was between seventy and sixty pounds, sixty-eight in 1817, 
sixty-seven in 1816 and 1833, sixty-five in 1821, sixty-four in 1881, 
sixty-three in 1818 and 1819, and sixty-two in 1820; in six it Was 
between sixty and fifty pounds sixty in 1871 and 1882, fifty-six in 
1862, and fifty-two in 1875 1876 and 1585; in eight it was between 
fifty and forty pounds, fifty in 1803, forty-seven in 1874, forty-six 
in 1880, forty-four in 1879, and forty-one in 1863 1867 1870 and 1878 ; 
in two it was between forty and thirty pounds, thirty-nine in 1872, 
and thirty-five in 1878; and m five it was between thirty and 
fifteen pounds, twenty-six in 1565, twenty-one in 1804, twenty in 
1886, and nineteen in 1864 and 1877. The eighty-four years nay 
be divided into ten periods. Except in 1803 when the price was 
fifty pounds and in 1804 which was a famine year when the price 
was twenty-one pounds, in the first period of eight years ending 
1807 the price varied from 112 in 1800 to seventy-five in 1807, an 

averaged eighty pounds. In the second period of eight years 
ending 1815, the price varied from 165 in 1514 to 105 in 186 |, and 
averaged 193 pounds. In the third period of six years ending 
1821 the price varied from sixty -olg in 1817 to sixty-two in 1820, 
and averaged sixty-four poun Except in 1822 when the price 
was ninety-two pounds and in 1826 when the price was pba 
nine pounds, in the fourth period of eleven years ending 1532, th 

price varied from 162 in 1832 to 105 in 1825, and averaged 121 
pounds. Except in 1833 and 1834 when the Rear. were sixty- 
seven and seventy-five pounds respectively, in the fifth period of 
seven yearsending 1839 the price varied from ninety-seven in 1839 
to 139 in 1835, and averaged 104 pounds. In the sixth \ si 
of fifteen years ending 1854, the price varied from 157 in Li to 
109 in 1858, and averaged 132 pounds. Except in 1857, when 
the price was 116 pounds, in the seventh period of seven years 
ending 1861, the price varied from ninety-fonr in 1859 to seventy- 
one in 1856, and averaged ninety pounds. Except in the years 
of short harvests and abundant money 1864, 1560 and 1866 when 
the prices were nineteen, twenty-six and twenty | ands, in the 
eighth period of six years e 1ding 1867, the price varied from fifty-six 
in 1862 to forty-one in 1863 and 1867,and averaged thirty-four pounds. 
Except in 1268 and 1869 when the prices were seventy-nine and 
ninety pounds respectively, in the ninth period of nine years ending 
1876, the price varied from sixty in 1871 to thirty-nine in 1872, 
and averaged fifty-five pounds. Except in the famine year of 1877 
when the price was nineteen pounds, im the tenth p riod of seven 
years ending 1883, the price varied from thirty-five in 1878 to 


sixty-four in 1881, and averaged forty-six pounds. The details are : 
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Dhdrwar Produce Prices (Pounds the Rupee), 1800-1853. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 


Berorr’ 1844, the Bombay Karnitak, especially the Dharwar 
district, was very badly off for roads, Carts were almost unknown 
and long distance traffic was carried on entirely by pack-bullocks. 
Even within the district, except by a few main tracks or during the 
fair season after the crops fadctiekn cleared, it was extremely 
dificult to take a cart anywhere. There was little or no traflic 
westwards with K4nara and the coast. Ina distance of about 350 
miles, between the Bhor pass near Poona and the extreme southern 
frontier of the Bombay prcidenhe: the only cart-road across the 
Sahyddris was by the old Ram ag between Belgaum and Vengurla. 
The old Ram pass was three miles long, and for long stretches had 
an incline of onein five or six. Carts went up and down by lighten- 
ing loads and clubbing the bullocks of two or three carts together. 
The Ram pass was too far north for Dharwar traffic. What 
little traffic there was went on bullocks by rough tracks down the 
Sahyddris to Kumta, Ankola, and other North Kanara ports. About 
this time (1844), the inland parts of the Bombay Presidency were 
cut off from the sea by native states, Goa, and Madras. Svitara and 
Kolh4pur cut off the North Karndtak from the Ratndgiri coast ; 
Sévantvédi and Goa cut off Belgaum from the sea ; and North Kanara 
then in Madras cut off Dharwar. About 1845 the first pass within 
Kanara limits was improved, and this pass was far south leading to 
Hondvar. About 1848 measures were taken to open aroute to Kumta. 
Between 1850 and 1860 a great advance was made in opening 
communications with the western coast through Kanara. In 1850 the 
Dhérwar-Belgaum road in the north was unfit for traffic during the 
rainy season; it was unbridged and the Malprabha at times rose to a 
great height? Within Dharwar limits the last bridge on the great 
military trunk road north to Belgaum Sitéra and Poona and south to 
Harihar and Madras, the Vardha bridge, about fifty-miles south of 
Dharwar, was not completed till 1866. As late as 1856 the only made 
and bridged roads were about sixty miles of the Poona-Harihar road 
between Belgaum and Hubli and the road from Dharwar by Mondgod 
Sirsi and the Devimani pass about 110 milesto Kumta. Since 1864 
the local funds system has placed increased means for constracting 
and improving roads in the fads of the Commissioner and Collector. 
Murumed roads, that is roads laid with decayed trap, and carts have 
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in most places replaced foot tracks and pack bullocks So great has 
the change been that ¢déndds or camps of Brinjaris with their 


numerous pack-bullocks are now hardly ever seen. At present 







(1884) three ports can be reached from Dharwar by g es and 
Karwar by the 


roads, Kumta by the Arbail and Devimam a Ary : 
Arbail pass, and Goa by the Tindi pass, though by this last route 
the traffic is small. 

At! present (1883) Dharwar has ten chief lines of traffic, the Poona- 
Harihar, the Kérwar-Beliri, the Dhérwar-Kumta, the Mundgod- 
Bankipur, the Pala-Baddmi, the Havanur-Samasgi, the Harihar- 
Samasgi, the Hubli-Sholdpur, the Tadas-Gondi, and the Masur- 
Mundargi roads. The Poona-Harihar road, of which about 107 
miles lie within Dhaérwér limits, rans north-east and south-west 
through the sub-divisions of Dharwar Hubli Bankapur Karajgi and 
Rénebennur. On this road the milestones are numbe from 
Poona. The road enters the district in the north-west at 246 miles 
from Poona, and passes Tegur at 247 miles with a travellers’ bunga- 
low, Dharwar at 261 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Hubli at 
274 miles with a travellers’ and a district bungalow, Tirmalkop'at 
987 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Shiggaon at 301 miles with 
a district bungalow, Bankipur at 305 miles; crosses the Vardha by 
a bridge at 312 miles near Konemelehalli; passes Haveri at 320 
miles, Motebennur at 327 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Rane- 
bennur at 340 miles with a district bungalow, and Yennihossahalhi 
at $48 miles. At 353 miles, near Harihar on the right or southern 
side of the river in Maisur, the road crosses the Tongbhadra 
by a bridge and enters Maisur, The road is bridged and partly 
metalled, and is fit for carts throughout the year. The Karwér- 
Beliri road, of which ninety miles lie within Dhirwar limits, rons 
through the sub-divisions of Kalghatgi Hubli Navalgund and 
Gadag. Of the ninety miles within Dhdérwir limits, for twenty- 
seven the road runs north-east from the west border of Kalghatgi 
to Hubli, for thirty-four it runs nearly east from Hubli to Gadag, 
and for twenty-nine it runs south-east from Gadag to Hesrur on the 
Tungbhadra. On this road the milestones are numbered from 
Karwar. ‘The road enters the district at seventy-five miles from 
Karwiir on the west border of the Kalghatgi sub-division, and passes 
Kalghatgi at eighty-five miles, Dastikop at eighty-seven miles with 
a travellers’ bungalow, Hubli at 102 miles with a travellers’ ands 
district bungalow, Annigeri at 123 miles witha travellers’ bungalow, 
Gadag at 136 miles with a district bungalow, Dambal at 149 miles 
with a district bungalow, Mundargi at 159 miles, and Hesrur at 169 
miles with a travellers’ bungalow. At Hesrur the road crosses 
the Tungbhadra by a ford, and, leaving the district, goes twenty- 
two miles further to Belidri. Within Dharwar limits the road is 
bridged thronghout and metalled for thirty-five miles and murumed, 
that 1s laid with decayed trap, for fifty-five miles. It is passable to 
earts throughout the year. The Dhaérwir-Kumta road, which leads 
to the large port of Kumta in Kanara, leaves the Poona-Harihar 
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road at Tirmalkop about twenty-five miles south of Dharwar ; 
passes Tadas at twenty-eight miles with a district bungalow ; enters 
the Kanara district at about thirty-five miles on the north-western 
border of the Banképur sub-division ; and runs for about eighty miles 
to Kumta by Mundgod Pala Ekambi Sirsi and the Devimani pass. 
The road carries heavy traffic in cotton and is passable to carts 
a ea the year, ‘To open other parts of the district with the 
port of Kumta, four lines were made to join the Dhirwiér-Kumta 
trunk road, From Mundgod on the Dhdérwar-Kumta road im 
Kanara, about forty-three miles south of Dhdrwdr, the Mandgod- 
Banképur road runs sixteen miles east to Bankapur. Of the sixteen 
miles twelve are within Dharwar limits. From Pala on the Dhér- 
wir-Kumta road in Kanara, about twelve miles south of Mundgod, 
the Péla-Badémi road runs 102 miles north-east to the border of 
the Bédémi sub-division in Bijépur. The road enters the district 
about half a mile east of Pala and runa twenty-one miles to Banka- 
pur by Malligar. The twenty-one miles between Pala and Bankdpur 
are bridged throughout and are fit for carts thror hout the year. 
From Bankapur the road runs forty-eight miles 1a: Gadag by Sdva- 
nur Lakshmeshvar and Mulgund. Thongh the line is laid out, the 
forty-eight miles between Bankapur and Gadag are neither bridged 
nor murumed, and are fit for carts during the fair season only. 
From Gadag the road runs twenty-five miles to Ron. As they run 
in deep black soil, the twenty-five miles between Gadag and Ron, 
though bridged and partly murumed, are impassable during the rains. 
From Ron the road rans eight miles to the border of the Badami 
sub-division, As they run parallel to the Hutgi-Gadag railway line, 
the eight miles from Ron to the Badimi border are not now kept 
in repair. From Ekambi on the Dhérwir-Kumta read in Kanara, 
about ten miles south of Pala, a road runs seven miles east to 
Sa i on the south-western border of the Hangal sub-division. 
From Samasci the road divides in two, one branch leading fifty- 
three miles east to Hévanur and the other about sixty miles east and 
south-east to Harihar. The Havanur-Samasgi road runs east through 
the Hangal and Karajgi sub-divisions, and passes the Alor-Hingal 
junction at twelve sap 8 east of Samasgi and Alor at fifteen miles ; 
crosses the Vardha by a ford at twenty-five miles near Sangar; 
passes Hiaveri at thirty-two miles on the Poona-Harihar road, Guttal 
at forty-nine miles, and Havanur at fifty-three miles. At Hivanur the 
road crosses the Tungbhadra by a ford and enters the Belari district. 
The road is partly bridged, murumed, and embanked with drains 
and a few culverts. The Harihar-Samasgi road runs east and soath- 
east through the snb-divisions of Hangul, Kod, and Ranebennur, 
and passes Makravalli about twelve miles east of Samasgi; crosses 
the Vardha at fifteen miles near Houthan; passes Tallivalli at 
seventeen miles, Havasbhavi at twenty-seven miles, Kod at thirty- 
five miles, Halgeti at forty-five miles, and Yennihossahalli at 
fifty-four miles on the Poona-Harihar road. From Yennihossahalli 
the road goes along the Poora-Harihar road south for five miles to 
Harihar. From the Dh4rwér district to Bijapur and Shol4pur the 
chief line is the Hubli-Sholapur road, The ordinary route from Hubli 
to Konnur onthe borderof the Bijdpur district passes Tirlapurat sixteen 
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miles north of Hubli with a travellers’ rig aa Nadgund at thirty- 
two miles with a district bungalow, and Konnur at forty-four miles. 
For Konnur another line has been lately chosen by Hebsur and 
Navalgund to Nandgud and Konnur; but this line is not completed 
and is inferior to the ordinary route. Both these routes to Konnur, 
being in black soil throughout, are impagsable during the rains, At 
Konnor the road crosses the Malprabha by a ford, and, entering the 
Bijdépur district, goes 116 miles from Hubli to Bijipur and 177 miles 
to Sholépur. From Tadas on the Dhérwir-Kumta road, about 
twenty-eight miles south of Dharwar, the Tadas-Gondi road branches 
off thirty-eight miles south to Gondi on the Vardha in the Hangal 
sub-division, The road runs south through the Bankapur and 
Hangal sub-divisions, and passes Dhundshi at seven miles south of 
Tadas, Konankeri at thirteen miles on the Mundgod-Bankapor road, 
Mahirdjpeth at twenty-three miles; goes along the Pila-Baddmi 
road for two miles to Malligar at twenty-five miles; passes Hangal 
at twenty-eight miles with a district bungalow ; meets the Havanur- 
Samasgi road at thirty miles and the Harihar-Samasgi road at 
thirty-six miles; and es Gondi at thirty-eight miles. At Gondi 
the road crosses the Vardha by a ford and enters Maisur. This 
road, which is fairly complete with gutters and catch-water drain, 
passes through the three important markets of Hangal, Maharajpeth, 
and Dhundshi. Large quantities of sugar, cardamoms, batelanine 
and other Maisur produce pass north alony this road. The Masur- 
Mundargi road joins the south of Kod with the Ranebennur and 
Karajgi sub-divisions and with the large market of Mundargi in the 
Gadag sub-division. From Masur the road runs six miles north- 
east to Rattihalli, aghteen to Halgeti, twenty-two to Ranebennur, 
and about thirky-oight to Guttal on the Havanur-Samasgi road. For 
about twenty-four miles north of Guttal to the Gadag border the 
road is not made. In these twenty-four miles the track crosses the 
Vardhs at Belvigi by a ford, passes through the Shirhatti and 
Gudgeti sub-divisions, and enters the Gadag sub-division by the 
Virdpor pass in the Kapatgud hills. For eight miles from the 
Virdpur pass to Mundargi the road is made. Besides these chief 
lines, of small roads beginning from the north, the Kittur-Betgeri 
road runs twelve miles east from Kittur at 242 miles on the Poona- 
Harihar road in Belgaum to Betgeri in the north of the Dharwir 
sub-division. From Dharwir on the Poona-Harihar road four lines 
branch off, the Dharwar-Hebsur road running twenty miles east to 
Hebsur by Maragdi and Behatti, the Dharwir-Kalghatgi road 
running about twenty miles south-west to Kalghatgi, the Dhirwéir- 
Haliydl road running about twenty-two miles west to Mavinkop on 
the borders of Dharwir and Haliyal, and the Dhaérwir-Goa road 
running twenty miles nearly west towards Goa by the Tindi pass. 
From Navalgund o road rans twenty-eight miles east to Ron. 
From Kalghatgi a road runs about thirteen miles south-west to 
Tadas on the Dhirwar-Kumta road. In the Kod sub-division in 
the south a road rons from Maisur about fourteen miles north-west 
to Chik-Kerur, and from Here-Kerur on the Masur-Chik-Kerur road 
a road runs fifteen miles east to Tuminhatti in Ranebennur. 
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carried west to the coast lie outside of Dhaérwir limits. Of passes Trade. 
to the west coast the Arbail and Devimani passes are the most 
75 ee Cotton mostly goes by these passea to Bombay. The siocas 
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se which runs to Karwar lies twelve miles south of Yella- 
ur in Kanara and sixty-five miles south-east of Dhiérwir, The 
levimani which runs to Kumta lies about twenty miles south 
of Sirsi in Kimara and ninety miles south-east of Dhérwar. Both 
passes are crossed by metalled and bridged cart-roads, eighteen 
to twenty-four feet broad, Besides these, the Tindi pass, about 
thirty miles north-west of Supa in Kénara and fifty-five miles 
west of Dharwar, runs into Gon through part of Belgaum and 
Kanara. It is a bullock track, chiefly used for the import of cheap 
ealt and salted fish from Goa. Within the limits of the district 
there are few important hill-passes. The only passes worthy of 

stice are the Sortur-Doni and Virapur passes in the Kapatgudd 
‘The Sortur-Doni pass, sbout three miles west of Doni int 
3 wz, can be crossed by carts and is used only for local traffic. 
The Virdépur pass, about eight miles west of Mandargi in Gadag, is 
crossed by wheeled Shira and is used for local traffic from the 
south of the district to Mundargi market. In the two parallel 
ranges in the south of Kod there are three hill-passes in the north 
range, one leading from Hire-Kerar to Shikarpur in Maisur, another 
from Hire-Kerur to Masur, and a third from Ratihalli to Masur; 
and two on the southern range each about a mile and a half distant 
from the Marvali hill and leading to Shikarpur in Maisur. 

Of three systems of railways, the East Deccan or Hot i-Gadag, RarLwars, 
the South Deccan or Beldiri-Marmagaon, and the West Deccan or 
Poona-Londa railways which are being introduced into the Southern 
Marifitha Country or Bombay Karnatak, Dharwar has two sections, 
one a small length of about twenty miles of the East Deccan line 
between Malapur and Gadag, and the other a length of about ninety 
miles of the South Deccan between Harlipur from Beldri and 
Alnavar where the South Deccan line enters the Belgaum district. 
After crossing the Malprabha river the East Deccan line rons for 
some distance in native territory, entering Dharwar at Malipur 154 
miles south of Hotgi Junction. Thence it runs almost south keeping 
to the watershed that separates the valleys of the Bennihali and 
Hira. The whole line passes through the rich black cotton soil of 
the Dharwar plain, and as the watershed 1s wide, flat, and straight, 
the work of construction is easy. The line passes Hombal station 
at 163} miles, and thence curving slightly eastwards, it joins the 
South Decean line at Gadag 1734 miles south of Hotgi and ninety- 
three west of Beliri. The ruling gradient is one in 100 and the 
limiting curve 2000 feet radias. The estimated cost is abont £7200 
(Rs. 72,000) a mile. This section of the line has no works calling 
for remark. The only stations are third class, at Alur 1434 miles, 
at Mal4pur 1lo4 miles, and at Hombal 163% miles." 

The South Deccan section enters Dharwar a little east of the 
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village of Harlipur, and, running almost due east, reaches 7 
the junction of the South and East Deccan sections ninety-three miles 
west of Beléri and 1734 south of Hotm. From G the line 
passes almost straight through Annigeri to Dundur, 117 miles on 
the Benni river.’ It then makes a wide sweep south-westward to 
reach Hubli, 1293 miles, and then turning north rans to Dharwar, 
1424 miles. After leaving Dharwar, as it draws near the Sahyddris, 
it begins to wind, and passing Mugad and Kambarganvi enters 
Kanara at Alnavar 1654 miles. For ninety-three miles from Belin 
to Gadag the cost is estimated at about £6230 (Rs. 62,500) a mile, 
and for about 106 miles from Gadag to Deuli at 199 miles the cost 
is estimated at about £8990 (Rs. 89,900) a mile. The chief bridge 


is the Bennihalli 116 miles, which has five 100 feet girder openings - 


and is estimated to cost about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). ‘The other 
bridges though numerous aresmall. Except Gadag junction, which 
ig a second class, all the stations are third class. Their positions 


are Harlépur 814 miles from Beléri, Gadag 93, Annigeri 107}, 


Dundur 117, Hubli 1293, Dharwar 1424, Mogad 1514, Kambarganvi 
158}, and Alnavar 1654. 

Besides the East Deccan and South Deccan railways a line from 
Habli south to the important town of Harihar on the Tungbhadra 
river is in process of survey. As the exact emplacement of this line 
has not been settled in length, the following remarks are subject to 
modification. The proposed extension is about eighty miles of 
which the first sixty-seven miles are estimated to cost about £6200 
(Rs, 62,000) a mile. The limiting gradient is one in 100 and the 
limiting radios of curvature 1200 feet. The proposed extension leaves 
the Beldri-Marmagaon main line abont 14 miles east of Hubli and 
rons south-east to Kundgol nine miles from the junction. From 
Kundgol it passes direct to Saonshi village fourteen miles, and then, 
running along a watershed, reaches at twenty-one miles the village of 
Gudagiri. Close to this village is the highest point on the extension, 
the line being more than 100 feet above rail level at Hubli. At 
twenty-four miles is the village of Kalas. Up to this point all the 
ground passed over is black soil yielding rich crops of cotton, millet, 
and wheat. At Kalas it changes toa red and stony thongh not a 
barren soil. The line then falls rapidly till the main road joining 
the important villages of Sdvanor and Lakshmeshvar is crossed at 
Yelligi, Lakshmeshvar being about eight miles to the east and 
Sdvanur about five miles to the west. From Yelligi the line rons 
almost due south, and again passing into black cotton soil crosses 
the Vardha near the village of Kolur and runs forty-five miles 
to the village of Haver After this it again turns south-east, and 
twice crossing the main Poona-Harihar road it rises till it reaches 


the platean on which is the village of Byddgi fifty-six miles. ~ 


Here it turns still further east, and passing through a low rang 
of heights composed of amorphous iron stone, and se ey 22 
Poona-Harihar main road at fifty-nine miles runs sixty-six miles 
close to the east of the town of Ranebennur, with about 12,000 
people and an important trade, Still further south the line 
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crosses a range of hills nine miles south of Ranebennur and passing 
the village of Chelgiri seventy-three miles, it strikes the banks_o 
the Tungbhadra seventy-nine miles at a point about 14 miles east 
of Harihar. The Tungbhadra at this place is said to require about 
1000 feet of waterway. Stations are proposed at Kundgol nine 
miles, Saonshi fourteen miles, Gudagiri twenty-one miles, Yelligi 
274 miles, Hatimatur $3] miles, Hiaveri 45 miles, Byadgi 55 miles, 
Ranebennur 66 miles, Chelgiri 74 miles, and Haribar 804 miles.' 
The chief trade centres passed are Kundgol, Saonshi, Game 
Kalas, Hatimatur, Haveri, Byadgi, Rinebennur, and Harihar. 
prospects of this line are said to be bright. The people of the rich 
cuuntry it will traverse are reported to be most eager for its con- 
struction, and that the stations should be near their villages, a point 
of first rate importance which is too often overlooked. 

On the roads within Dh4rwér limits are twenty-two toll bars. 
In 1884-85 the twenty-two toll bars sold for £8753 (Rs. 87,530) 
against £6117 (Ra.61,170) in 1883-34. OF the twenty-two tolls twelve 
are provincial and ten local fund. Of the twelve provincial tolls 
six are on the Poona-Harihar road at Heggeri, Unkal, Tirmalkop, 
Konimelihalli, Motebennur, and Kodiyél ; four are on the Karwar- 
Beldri road at Bardanhal, Shirguppi, Gadag,and Galginkatti ; one is 
on the Hévnur-Samasgi road at Basdpur ; and one is on the Dhérwar- 
Tindi pass road at Mugod. Of the ten local fund tolls three are on 
the Harihar-Samasgi road at Samasgi, Tilvalli, and Bhogdvi; two are 
on the Tadas-Gondi road at Hosur and Malligar; and one each 1s on 
the Pala-Badami road at Bankdpur, on the Kittur-Alagvadi road at 
Tadkod, on the Dhérwar-Huliyal road at Saptdpur, on the Dharwar 
Kalghatgi road at Kanvi-Hondpur, and on the - irekerur-Holbikond 
road at Holbikond. Of these twenty-two tolls the toll at Heggeri 
fetched £460 in 1884-85, at Unkal £680, at Tirmalkop £1200, at 
Konimelihalli £500, at Motebennur £370, at Kodiyal £510, at 
Bardanhal £893, at Shirguppi £700, at Gadag £550, at Galginkatti 
£693, at Basdpur £47, at Mita #120, at Samasgi £301, at Tilvalh 
£50, at Bhogdavi £14, at Hosur £91, at Malligar £210, at Bankdpur 
£151, at Tadkod £150, at Saptépur £572, at Kanvi-Honapur £171, 
and at Holbikond £320. Except at Tilvalli, Hosur, Malligar, and 
Bankdpur where half rates are charged, the tolls charged are for every 
Sanetasled carriage 1s. (8 as.), for every two-wheeled carriage 
drawn by one animal dd. (2 as.),for every two-wheeled cart or carriage 
6d. (4a8.) if drawn by two animals and laden and 3d. (2 as.) if unladen, 
9d. (6as.) if drawn by four animals and laden and 44d. (3 as.) if 
unladen, ls. (8 as.) if drawn by six animals and laden and 6d. (4 a3.) 
if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) if drawn by eight or more animals and laden 
and ls. ($ as.) if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) for every elephant, id, (4 4.) 
for every camel horse pony mule buffalo and bullock whether laden 
or unladen, jd. (4 a.) for every ass laden or unladen; 4d. (4'5 a.) 
for every sheep goat and pig; 6d. (4 as.) for every palanquin or 
other litter whether carried by four or more bearers, and Sd, (2 as.) 
for every small litter carried by less than four bearers. 

The chief bridge in the district is on the Poona-Harihar road over 
the Vardha river on the borders of Bankdpur and Karajgi. Itis 
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entirely of masonry, consists of seven spans each fifty feet wide, 
and was built ata cost of £12,937 (Rs. 1,209,370). At Harihar within 
Maisur limits there is a large masonry bridge over the Tungbhadra 
on the southern border of Dinehaunne It has fourteen spans of 
sixty feet each with stone piers and a brick superstructure. 

For the use of European travellers Dharwar has fourteen district 
and nine travellers’ bungalows and for the use of native travellers 
it has thirty-six rest-houses. Of the fourteen district and nine 
travellers’ bungalows five travellers’ and three district bungalows 
are on the Poona-Harihar road, at Tegur at 247 miles from 
Poona a travellers’ bungalow, at Dhirwar at 261 miles a 
travellers’ bungalow, at Hubli at 274 miles a travellers’ anda 
district bungalow, at Tirmalkop at 287 miles a travellers’ bungalow, 
at Shiggaon at 301 miles a travellers’ bungalow, at Motebennur 
at 327 miles a travellers’ bungalow, and at Ranebennur at 340 
miles a district bungalow; besides the two bungalows mentioned 
on the Poona-Harihar road at Hubli, three travellers’ and two 
district bungalows are on the Karwar-Beldri road, at Dastikop 
at eighty-seven miles from Karwir a travellers’ bungalow, at 
Annigeri at 125 miles a travellers’ bungalow, at Gadag at 136 
miles a district bungalow, at Dambal at 149 miles a district bungalow, 
and at Hesrur at 165 miles a travellers’ bungalow; two bungalows 
are on the Hubli-Sholapur road, at Tirldpur at sixteen miles north 
of Hubli a travellers’ bungalow, and at Nadgund at thirty-two miles 
a district bungalow ; two district bungalows are on the Navyalgund- 
Ron road at Navalgund and Ron ; and of the remaining six district 
bungalows one each is at Gadag in Dhérwir onthe old Poona-Harihar 
road, at Kusugal in Hubli, at Jugalgi and Tadas in Bankapur, at 


Devgiri in Karajgi, and at Hangal. Of the thirty-nine rest-houses 


nine are on the Poona-Harihar road at Dhirwiir, Hubli, Miniraman- 
kop, Tirmalkop, Shiggaon, Konimelehalli, Haveri, Motebennur, and 
Ranebennur ; eight are on the Karwar-Beliri road at Devikop, Kal- 
ghatgi, Nalavadi, Hulkoti, Gadag, Dambal, Mundargi, and Hesrur; 
hve are on the Hubli-Sholapur road at Behatti, 'Tirlapur, Alagvadi, 
Nadgund, and Konnur; three are on the Tadas-Gondi road at 
Tadas, Dhundshi, and Hangal; and two are on the Harihar- 
Samasgi road at Tirvalli and Havasbhdvi, Of the remaining twelve 
rest-houses four are in Dharwar at Niralgi, Bandur, Padmangatti 
and Hebli; one in Navalgund, at Navaleund; two in Ron at Ron 
and Yaongal ; one in Hubli at Hebsur, one in Banképur at Bankg- 
pur; one in Kod at Hirekerur; and two in Rénebennur at Haloheti 
and Byédgi. = 

Of thirty-one ferries, all of which ply only during the rains. that 
is from Ths to October or Novanbee. eeulyeta se tha 
Tungbhadra, six in Ranebennur, one each at Kusgatti, Mudenur 
Airani, Hirebidri, Medleri, and Chanddpur; two in Karajgi uk 
each at Harlahalli and Havour; and four in Gadag, one each at 
Gumgol, Shingtalor, Korlahalli, and Hesrur: fifteen are across 
the Vardha, seven in Hangal, one each at Gondi, Honkan, Malgund 
Havangi, Ballambid, Adur, and Kudla; and eight in Karajgi, me 
each at Sangur, Devgiri, Kalsur, Karajgi, Hossahitti, Akur, 
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Marol, and Belvagi : three are across the Kumadvati, two in Kod, 
one each at Masur and Ratiballi, and one in Ranebennur at Kupelur : 
and one is across the Malprabha nt Konnur in Navalgand, Of the 
thirty-one ferries, two, one at Konnur on the Malprabha and the 
other at Hesrur on the Tangbhadra, are provided with double ferry 
boats and a third at Karajgi on the Vardha has a single ferry boat. 
The remaining twenty-eight ferries are provided with leather 
covered bamboo baskets. The ferry boats, which are twenty-five feet 
long eight broad and three deep, carry fifty passengers or four 
laden carts, or 5000 pounds weight. ‘The coracles or basket- 
boats, which are made of split baeshode covered with half-dressed 
hides, are twelve to fifteen fect in diameter and three deep 
and do not cost more than £10 (Rs. 100) each. In making these 
basket-boats a number of pieces of split bamboos, perhaps twenty 
in all, are laid on the ant crossing each other near the centre, and 
fastened at the centre with thongs; the ends of the bamboos are 
raised and fixed by stakes at due distances from each other and are 
there bound by other long slips of bamboo introduced alternately 
over and under the first crossed pieces, and tied at the intersections. 
When this is done, beginning from the bottom or centre, the parts 
above the intended height or depth of the baskets are cut off, and it 
is freed from the stakes, overset and covered with hides sewed together 
by thongs. When bullocks have to cross they are tied to the 
basket, goaded in the proper direction, and help to tow the boat 
across. At other times the basket is rowed over with paddles, or, 
when the water is not too deep, is pushed with bamboo poles. In 
the rains the Tungbhadra is very rapid, and if there has been a great 
fall of water to the north and west, the baskets have much difficulty 
in crossing. They sometimes take an hour though the distance is 
not seven hun yards! ‘The ferries are divided into four classes 
uccording to the number of times the boats can cross and recross 
the river in one day of fourteen hours. Ifa boat cannot make more 
than six trips across and back in a day, the ferry falls under the first 
class ; if it can make seven to ten trips the ferry falls under the second 
class; if eleven to fifteen it falls under the third class; and if more 
than fifteen it falls under the fourth class. The fees charged for laden 
carts are ly. (8 as.) in first class ferries, 9d. (6 as.) in second class, 
Gd. (4 as.) in third class, and 44d. (3 as.) in fourth class ferries. 
For unladen carts the charge is 74d. (5 as.) in first class, 6d. (4 as.) 
in second class, 44d. (3 as.) in third class, and 3d. (2 as.) in fourth 
class ferries. For laden ponies, mules, and horned cattle, as well 
as for horses both laden and unladen, the charge is 44d. (3 as.) in 
first class, 3d. (2 as.) in second class, and 14d. (1 a.) m third and 
fourth class ferries. For passengers, other than children who are 
allowed a free passage, the charge is 1}d. (1 a.) in first class, jd. 
(4 a.) in second class, and jd. ({ a.) im third and fourth class 
ferries. In 1883-84 the ferry revenue amounted to £409 (Rs, 4090) 
against £272 (Rs. 2720) in 1882-85. Bs | 
“Dharwar forms part of the Kanara postal division. Of forty-nine 
post offices one is a disbursing office, two are town sub-offices, 
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twenty-eight are sub-offices, and eighteen are village offices. Of 
the twenty-eight sub-offices and eighteen village offices twenty-five 
sob-offices and seventeen village offices are within British limits 
and three aub-offices and one village office lie m the Bombay 
Karnitak states. The disbursing office at Dharwar is in charge 
of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 (Rs. 1200). The 
two sub-offices at Dharwar and Betgeri, the twenty-five sub-offices 
within British limits at Amingeri, Bankapur, veces Dambal, 
Dhundshi, Gadag, Garag, Gudgeri, Hingal, Haveri, Hebli, Hire- 
Kerur, Hubli, Kalghatgi, Karajgi, Mushrikot, Magud, Mundargi, 
Nargund, Navalgund, Ranebennur, Ron, Sivanur, Shiggaon, and 
Tumminkatti, and the three sub-offices in the Bombay Karntitak 
states at Kundgol, Lakshmeshvar, and Shirhatti, are in charge of 
sub-postmasters, drawing £12 to £60 (Rs. 120-600) a year. OF 
the eighteen village post-offices the seventeen within British limits 
are at Abbigeri, Agadi, Alur, Arlikatti, Bammanhalli, Guttal, 
Halgeri, Hulkoti, Kuopelur, Kurtakoti, Maharajpeth, Motebennur, 
Malgund, Narendra, Tadkod, Tadas, and Uppin-Betgeri, and one 
in the Bombay Karnatak states is at Dodvad. Of these eighteen 
village post offices seventeen are in charge of village schoolmasters 
who receive, in addition to their pay as schoolmasters, yearly allow- 
ances varying from £3 12s. to £7 4s. (Rs. 36-72), and the remaining 
one is in charge of a local resident who is paid a yearly allowance 
of £3 12s. (Rs. 36). In towns and villages which have post offices, 
letters are delivered by twenty-one postmen, of whom two draw 
yearly salaries of £12 (Rs. 120) and the remaming nineteen of £9 12s, 
(Rs. 96). In some of these wallegte: besides by the twenty-one 
postmen, letters are also delivered by postal runners who receive 
yearly £2 8s. (Its. 24) for this additional work. In small villages 
without post offices, letters are delivered by forty-four postmen. Of 
these, thirteen are paid yearly from £9 12s. to £12(Rs. 96-120) from 
the Imperial post, and the remaining thirty-one are paid yearly 
from £10 16s. to £12 (Rs. 108-120) from the Provincial post. 
Except at all the village offices and the seven sub-offices at Byadgi, 
Dambal, Dhondshi, Garag, Hebli, Mugnd,and Tumminkatti where 
money orders only are issued, money orders are issued and savings 
banked at all the post offices of the district. Mails to and from 
Bombay are carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between 
Bombay and Pvona; the mails between Poona and Dharwar are 
carried in pony carts or tonga dake, which run from Poona to Hubli 
through Satdira, Kolhapur, Belgaum, and Dharwar, The post offices 
are supervised by the superintendent of post offices, Kanara division, 
who has a yearly salary of £360 (Rs, 3600) rising to £450 (Rs. 4800) 
in five years. The superintendent is assisted in Dharwar by an 
inspector who draws £96 (Rs, 960) a year and whose head-quarters 
are at Shiggaon, 

There are three telegraph offices at Hubli, Dharwar, and Gadag. 

Since! the begmning of British rule in 1817 the making of good 
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trunk and local roads, the opening of the south-eastern branch of 
the Peninsula railway, and the regular service of steamers along the 
western coast have caused a great change in the trade system of 
Dharwar. Direct trade with Barsi and Vairég in Sholapur, Umra- 
vati in Berér, Hamnabad near Bedur in the Nizdm’s territory and 
other places on the north and east, and with Rajépur on the Ratnagiri 
coast has ceased. Except in rural parts where there are no made 
roads head-loads, bamboo-loads, pack-bullocks, and horses are no 
longer used. In the trade which sets north and east all imports, 
consisting of European woollen printed and plain cloths, yarn, silk, 
stationery, hardware, musk, saffron, and sugarcandy from Bombay ; 
silk and cotton cloths from Nagpur and Paithan on the Godaévan ; 
lace cloths from Benares; plain and lace-bordered headscarves and 
coloured women’s robes a Rajmandri, Nellur, Guntur, and 
Tadpatri; and lamp glass to make bangles from Belari come by 
railas far as SholApur or Beldri, and from Sholdpur and Belam 
are brought into the district by carts, or on ponies. Similarly, of late 
years, the copper and brass vessels of Hubli, the cardamoms pepper 
and cocoanuts of Kénara, and the millet, sugarcane, molasses, cotton, 
and cotton robes and silks of Betgeri, Byadgi, Dharwar, Dhundshi, 
Gadag, Hubli, Mundargi, Navalgund, Ranebennur, and Ron pass 
east to Beldri; and the cotton robes and blankets of Gadag, Hubli, 
and Rénebennur, and the cardamoms pepper and cocoanuts of 
Kanara pass north-east to Sholdpur, Again between October and 
May cotton goods, yarn, silk, hardware, opium, liquor, and other 
stores from Bombay are brought by steamers and sailing vessels to 
Karwar and Kumta in Kadnara, and from Karwar and Komta travel 
east in carts by the A’rbail and Devimani passes. Similarly, of the 
exports that go to Bombay by Karwar and Kumta, the chief are 
cotton, wheat, bajri, clarified butter, molasses, linseed, sesamum, 
and occasionally coarse waistcloths and women’s robes ; and, besides 
these, of other articles that go to smaller ports between Bombay and 
Manglor, the chief are cotton seeds, cilcakes, onions, garlic, chillies, 
pepper, cardamoms, and myrobalans. | 
The leading traders are Lingéyats, Brihmans, and Musalmdns. Of 
these the Lingiyats are by far the largest class, and the Musalméns 
are few and seldom rich. At Gadag and other places in the east 
of the district there are a few Marwar Vanis. At Hubli and Gadag 
two European firms Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company and 
Messrs. P. Chrystal and Company trade in cotton oilseed myrobalans 
and wheat. Except the ironware trade, which is generally in_the 
hands of Gujarét Hohords and of local Musalmans, and the trade in 
leathor which is carried on solely by Musalmdns and loweaste Hindus, 
the different branches of trade are open to all. In the 1876-77 
famine, when other trade was at a stand, moneylenders, cloth- 
merchants, cotton-brokers, and dealers of all kinds imported grain. 
Of large traders who have a capital of £20,000 (Re. 2,00,000) and 
upwards, there are not more than two houses : One at Gadag belongs 
to the Gujar trader Venkatidds, who, besides lending money and 
granting bills, trades im cotton, and the otherat Ranebennur belongs 
to Brihman traders, Gopal and Shrinvas Naik, who, besides lending 
money, trade largely in cotton, Europe and Bombay machine-spun 
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yarn, silk, cotton waistcloths and women’s robes, indigo, and Maisur 
bullocks and cows. Of grain dealers few, go not more than 
ten, have a capital of more than £5000 (Rs. 50,000). The European 
firms at Hubli and Gadag, which have been established within the 
last thirty years, have as much as £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). In 
addition to their regular business traders employ their capital in 
moneylending. The leading Hubli merchants trade on their own 
account and with their own capital, in the cotton season (October- 
May) supplementing their capital by borrowing from the Hubli 
branch of the Bank of Bombay. The same traders carry on both 
an import and an export trade. They have generally agents or 
corresponding houses at Bombay, Poona, Satdra, Abmadnagar, at 
Barsi Sholépar and Vairdég in Sholdpur, at Rajépur and Vengurla 
in Ratnagiri, at Kumta and Karwar in Kanara, at Hamnabad in 
the Nizim’s country, at Bangalur in Maisur, and at Beldri Salem 
and Tddpatri in Madras. Some of the largest deal direct with 
Bombay and other leading markets, Poona, Sholipur, Kumta, Belari, 
Bangalur, and Manglor, exporting cotton and importing sugar and 
hardware, cotton goods, and otherarticles of European manutacture. 
Except cotton sales between local dealers and Bombay firms, which 
are negotiated by bills, almost all purchases are paid im silver. 
At present (1883) Dharwdr has two trading joint stock companies 
in the towns of Dharwar and Hobli. In ri 1876 a joint stock 
company, chiefly for the export and import of cloth, under the name 
of the Dhirwiér Company, was started at Dhérwir by a few traders, 
with a capital of £1187 10s. (Rs. 11,875) divided into 475 shares of 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25) each. Since 1876 the company has increased the 
number of its shares to 1600, making a capital of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). 
Up to the end of 1883, of the 1600 shares 1282 equal to a capital 
of £3205 (Rs. 32,050) have been taken by 143 persons, of whom 132 
are Brahmans, five Lingdyats, three Komtis, one a Mudliyar, one a 
tailor, and one ashepherd. Of these 143 persons eighty-five are 
Government servants, fifteen students, thirteen traders, eight men of 
means, seven landholders, five pleaders, four Government pensioners, 
four Brahman priests, one editor of a native newspaper, and one 
contractor. The object of the company has been to import cloth 
from Bombay, Poona, Ahmadabad, Benares, Beldri, and Bangalur. 
The chief cloths imported are from Bombay, European cotton plain 
and prints, broadcloth, silk, and waistcloths and women’s robes; 
from Poona and Sdtdra, Nagpur, Yevla, and Poona-made lace- 
bordered and plain silk waistcloths and women’s robes, and silk 
borders called dals to be sewn to plain cotton cloths; from Benares 
and Ahmadabad, lace robes, gold lace cloth, and lace; from Belari 
and Tadpatri, headscarves and turbans; and from Bangalur, lace- 
bordered head and shoulder scarves, waistcloths, and women's 
robes, and nimlvivali patialas or bright yellow female robes and 
bodicecloths, both with dugds borders that is with one plain and two 
ornamental stripes, Besides these, from Shahapur in Belgaum, and 
Guledgud in Bijépur, waisteloths, women’s robes, and bodicecloths 
are also brought. The nimbdéeali pattalas from Bangalur and the 
bodicecloths from Guledgud, which are the best of their kind, are 
in great local demand. In addition to the cost of carriage to 
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Dharwar and Hubli, the company sell their stock at a net profit of 
6} per cent on the original purchase. The company also buy the 
Bedece of local hand looms and towels and thick cloths made in 
the Dharwar jel and send them to order to Beldri, Belgaum, 
Bombay, and Poona. On the 3lst of August of every year the 
company balance their accounts, and out of the net profits, after de- 
ducting the cost of establishment and carriage, they leave aside one 
to five per cent for charity, and five per cent for the reserve fund ; 
and the rest they declare as dividends. During the eight yeara 
ending 1883 the yearly dividends declared by the Dharwar cloth 
company have varied from fifteen per cent in 1878 to six per cent 
in 1882, the details being 9{ per cent in 1876, twelve in 1877, 
fifteen in 1878, eleven and quarter in 1879, nine in 1880 and 1881, 
six in 1882, and eight and quarter in 1883. Since 1877 a branch of 
the Dharwar company has been opened in Hubli, the accounts of 
which are included in those of the head office at Dharwar. The 
managing body of the company consists of four directors and two 
agents, one of whom lives at Dharwar and theother at Hubli. The 
conditions of the Dharwar company are that no sharer can withdraw 
his capital, within two years from the date of his taking the shares ; 
and that he must give notice of withdrawal two months before the 
31st of August, when the accounts of the company are balanced. In 
that case he will get his capital together with his dividend, after the 

sneral committee has held its meeting. If he wishes to withdraw 
his money before the closing of accounts on the S3lst of August, he 
will get it back, two months after the date of his notice; but with- 
out his portion of the dividendand minus 25, (Re. 1) for each share. 
If a sharer takes up a share before the 5th of a month, he will 
get his share of the dividend for that month; but if he takes it up 
after the 5th, he will get no dividend for that month. In the 
beginning of 1878, a rival Hubli cloth company was formed with a 
nominal capital of £4000 (Rs. 40,000) divided into 200 shares of 
£20 (Rs. 200) each. Up to the end of 1883, of the 200 shares 110 
equal to a capital of £2200 (Rs. 22,000) have been taken by fifty-four 
persons of whom twenty-five are Brahmans, twenty-four Lingéyats, 
two Jains, one a Raddi,onea Musalmén, and one a Maratha. Of 
these fifty-four shareholders, forty are traders, eight Government 
servants, three pleaders, two landholders, and one person of means. 
The business and imports of the Hubli company differ little from 
those of the Dharwar Company except that the Hubli Company also 
import Europe and Bombay machine-made yarn from Bombay and 
sugar from Bangalur. On the 31st of December of every year the 
company balance their accounts, and out of the net profits, after 
deducting the cost of establishment and carriage, they leave aside 
one per cent for charity and ten per cent forthe reserve fund; and 
the rest they give as dividends to the shareholders. st the 
six years ending 1883 the yearly dividends declared by the Hubli 
company varied from twelve per cent in 1879 to nothing in 1882. 
The details being ten per cent in 1878, twelve in 1879, seven and 
half in 1880, nine in 1881, nothing m 1882, and eight and half im 
1883. As the company suffered a heavy loss in one transaction, no 
dividends were declared for 1882. “The conditions of the Hab 
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company are that no shareholder can withdraw his capital invested 
in the company’s shures. If he wants money, he must sell the 
shares privately, | 

Of the ten chief trade centres five are both wholesale and retail 
and five are exclusively wholesale or padmuli (K.) centres. The five 
wholesale and retail trade centres are Hubli and Dharwar in the 
west, Navalgund in the north, Gadag in the east, and Ranebennur 
in the south. The padmuli or wholesale trade centres are Mundargi 
in Gadag, Byddgi in Ranebennur, Hiveri in Karajgi, Dhundshi in 
Bankdpur, and Nadgund in Navalgund. Of the five wholesale and 
retail trade centres Hubli and Gadag are the most important. 

Before the Kanaresecountry was divided into Dhérwérand Belgaom 
and before the caro aay i pose roml was made, Hupti was the 
reatest trade centre in the Kanarese districts. At present (1583) 
Hubli comes next to Belgaum. Hubli has about 700 traders mostly 
Lingéyats, Jains, Komtis, Brihmans, Gujardt and Marwair Vania, 
Devangs, and Musalmdns. Of these about 300 have capitals of 
£500 to £10,000 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 1,00,000). Almost all are independent 
traders. ‘The chief articles of local growth are wheat, millet, 
pulse, sesamum seed, and other grains, and cotton, molasses, 
and of hand-woven cotton cloth, coarse and fine waistcloths, and 
women's robes, hachadas or coarse long cloths, silk cloths with 
or without lace borders, valli or children’s scarves, carpets, and 
blankets. The chief imports are, English and Bombay machine-spun 
yarn, China silk, musk, saffron, and kerosine oil from Bombay 
im the north, chiefly by Kumta and Karwir; turmeric, mill-drawn 
castor oil, headscarves, chintz, and cuminseed from Beliri in the 
east ; cocoannts, cocoa kernel, hemp, sugar, and blankets from 
Dhavangeri in Maisur; molasses, sugar, red sugar called maktumi- 
sdkri, and chillies from Shimoga in Maisur; and _ betelnuts, 
cardamoms, pepper, and eandateocd from Kiinara. The chief 
exports are, cotton, oilseed, handwoven cloth, tamarind, sweet oil, 
cotton seed, onions, and horns and hides, some passing east by 
rail from Beléri to Madras and Haidarabad and others passing 
west by sea from Karwir and Kuinta to Bombay. At Hubli a 
market is held on Saturday. 7 


_Gapac has nine large traders with capitals of £500 to £20,000 
(Rs. 5000 - Rs, 2,00,000). Of these two are Europeans, six are 
Lingdyats, and one isa Gujarat Vani. They are all independent 
traders. The chief export is cotton by rail from Belari and by sea 
from Karwir and Kumta to Bombay. The chief imports are, cloth, 
cotton yarn, and silk. During the last twenty years the greatest 
change has been the fall in the value of the export trade in raw 
cotton. At Gadag a market is held every Saturday. 

Of the wholesale or padmuli (K.) centres, ByApar lies close to 
Maisur on the south and to Kanara on the west, On every Saturday 
and Sanday when markets are held, Maisur and Kénara traders 
and husbandmen bring large quantities of rice, millet, wheat, 
pulse, molasses, sugar, chillies, betelnuts, cocoanuts and cocoa-kernels, 
and cocoa-oil, and sell them wholesale to traders who come to 
Bydgi from Dhérwér, Hubli, and other parts of Dharwar, as well 
as from Beldéri and Bigalkot. In the same way, at Mowparat, 
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which lies close to Beléri and the Nisim’s dominions, and where Chapter VI. 
markets are held every Tuesday and Wednesday, traders and Trade. 
husbandmen from Beldri and the Nizém’s country sell the same 3 
ds wholesale to traders who come to Mundargi from Dharwar, Teape CENTRES. 
abli, and other parts of Dharwar, as well as from Shimoga, 
Dhavangeri, and Coitaldurg in Maisur and from Sirsi in North 
Kénara. These purchasers retail the goods on their way home and 
in their villages. 
Hives, sixty miles south of Dharwar, has about twenty-five Aidveri. 
traders with a capital of £100 to £5000 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 50,000). Most 
of the traders are a le and a few are Jains and Brahmans. 
Of the twenty-five traders four, two Lingfyats one Jain and one 
Brahman, have capitals of £1000 to £5000 (Rs. 10,000- Rs. 50,000) ; 
the rest have capitals of £100 to £500 (Rs. 1000- Rs. £000). Haveri 
is the chief wholesale or padmuli trade centre for cardamoms, 
betelnuts, and pepper. These articles come in large quantities from 
Maisur and Kanara and are either er teste in bags direct to, or 
sold to agents of, Beléri, Haidarabad, Bangalar, Poona, and Bombay 
merchants. Every year between the months of Ashvin and Vaishakh 
(October-May), Lingdyat and Havig or North Kanara Brahman 
husbandmen bring to Haveri in strong hemp-fibre bags about twelve 
tons (1000 mana) of cardamom berries, which the Lingdyat Gujarati 
and Mérwdri traders from Sholdpur and Hamnabad and local 
Lingdyat traders buy at £8 to £10 (R .80-100) the man of twenty- 
five pounds. When cardamom berries are brought from the Kanara 
and Maisur forests they are small and dirty; at Haveri the traders 
add to their appearance and their size by scraping cleaning and 
soaking them, The berries are first washed ina solution of the 
water of a particular brackish well at Haveri and a few soapnuts 
and sikikdis the unripe acid fruit of the Mimosa abstergens ; they 
are again washed in the brackish water and country soap and 
spread on a mat to dry.’ During the night plain water is sprinkled 
on them, and the next day, after drying them in the sun, they are 
tied fur four or five hours in blankets. Hundreds of women, mostly 
Lingéyats and a few Mardthis and shepherds, are employed in 
cutting the edges of the cardamom berries. For this they are paid 
1}$d. the pound (44. the sher). In one day a woman cuts about three 
unds (6 shere) of cardamom berries. The whole process of clean- 
ing about 200 pounds (8 mans) of berries takes four days for twelve 
men and costs about I6s. (Rs. 8). In addition to the cleaning, the 
edge-cutting costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), that is a total outlay of £1 6s. 
(Rs. 13). The berries are then separated into first, second, third 
and fourth sorts. Before they are sent out of the district, the 
berries are filled in bags of strong cotton cloth, each containi 
about ninety pounds (34 mans). The cotton bags are covered with 
date-leaf mats and again put into hemp-fibre bags. In these bags 
cardamoms are sent to Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, Beldri, and 
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other places. Jn 1884 the ruling prices were £18 to £20 
(Rs. 180-200) the man of twenty-five pounds for the first sort, 
£15 to £17 (Rs. 150-170) for the second sort, £1210s. to 215 
(Rs. 125-130) for the third sort, and £10 to £11 (Rs. 100-110) for 
the fourth sort. Kanara cardamoms are of larger size, but Maisur 
cardamoms have the stronger favour. Of late the process of clean- 
ing cardamom berries and cutting their edges has been started at 
Sirsi. Betelnuts come to Haveriin large quantities from the Kanara 
and Maisur spice gardens. The Lingdyat Gujarati and Marwari 
dealers from Ri nkanor Hamnabad, Beliri and a few local Lingdyat 
dealers buy the betelnuts at 12s. to 12s. 6d. (Rs. 6-64) the man of 
twenty-five pounds. The nuts are then handed to Lingdyat Marathi 
and shepherd women who sort them into the four classes of best and 
middling chikni, and best and middling bhardi In one day a 
woman sorts about fifty pounds (2 mans) of betelnuts for 3d. (2 as.). 
The dealers then pack the nuts into strong hemp-fibre bags, eac 
containing 100 to 125 pounds (4-5 mans), and send them to Bombay, 
Poona, Sholapur, and Hamnabad, where in 1884 they fetched £1 4s. 
(Rs, 12) the man of alt Bae pounds for the best chikni, 16s. 
(Rs. 8) for the middling chikni, 12s. (Rs. 6) for the best bhardi, and 
10a. (Rs. 5) for the middling bhardi. Taking the four classes 
together, the dealers get on an average about 15s. 6d, (Rs. 7?) the 
man of twenty-five pounds, Besides these four kinds of betelnuts, 
five other kinds are sold at Haveri in small quantities, kesrichur, 
khaddichur, naregal, lavangchur, and battal. When cut into small 
long pieces of the size of a fine needle, the best chikni betelnut is 
called sesrichwr as it looks as fine as kesar or saffron fibres; when 
cut into small pieces of the size of a thick needle, it is called 
khaddichur; and when cut into thin slices like wafers, it is called 
naregal, that is, the betelnut made at the village of Naregal near 
Hiveri, These three kinds are made to order in small quantities 
and are presented to friends as a rarity. Of these the kesrichur 
fetches 2s. 3d. (Rs. 14) the pound, the khaddichur 1s. 14d. (9 as.), 
and the naregal 1s, 6d. (12 as.). When cot into about sixteen long 
pieces, the bhardi or coarse betelnut is called lavangchur that is of 
the size of lavang or clove, and fetches 94d. the pound (63 as. the 
sker). From Tirthahalli and Simoga in Maisur betelnuts cut into 
two and called battal that is cup-shaped, are brought to Haveri by 
Havigs and Tulus, and fetch 16s, to 18s. (Rs. 8-9) the man of 
twenty-five pounds. The lavangchur and battal betelnuts are sent 
in small quantities to Beléri and other parts of Madras. The 
average yearly export of betelnuts from Hdveri is estimated to 
be worth £10,000 to £12,000 (Rs. 1,00,000- Rs, 1,20,000). Besides 
cardamoms .and betelnuts large quantities of pepper come to 
Haveri from the Kénara and Maisur gardens. Unlike cardamome 
and betelnuts pepper is neither cleaned nor sorted in H&veri. From 
Héveri pepper goes east to Beléri and Haidarabad, north to 
Sholapur, and by Belgaum and Vengurla to Bombay. The sales of 
pepper at Haveri average 300 to 400 pounds and the ordinary price is 
about 6d. (4 a.) a pound. At Hiveri a market is held every Thursday. 
Within the last twenty years, next to Nadgund, Daunpsm, thirty- 
three miles south of Dharwér, was the chief wholesale mart in the 
district. Since the making of good roads from Kumta and Hubli to 
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Kaérwér most of the trade has passed from Dhundshi to Hubli. 
Dhundshi has about 250 traders, mostly Lingdyatsa, Jains, and 
Musalmans. Of these about six have capitals of £1000 to £9000 
(Rs. 10,000-Rs, 50,000). The larger traders buy betelnuts, cocoanuts, 
molasses, sugar, red pepper, salt, oil, and tobacco, which are 
brought for sale by the growers from Maisur and south Dharwar. 
These articles the wholesale dealers sell either to small local 
traders for local use or to traders of Hubli, Navalgund, and Nadgund. 
None of the Dhundshi traders export directly. Until 1857, when 
the chief of Nadgund rebelled, Nadgund was the greatest whole- 
sale mart in the district. Since 1857 the trade has greatly fallen 
though it still is a small wholesale centre. 

Besides at the ten chief trade centres, weekly markets are held at 
almost all towns and large villages where mamlatdars or sub-judges 
hold their offices, or which were formerly the head-quarters of the 
village-groups called pargands, mahdls, tarfs, or karayats. Except 
the ten trade centres, where the attendance varies from 10,000 at 
Hobli to 3000 at Haveri, most weekly markets are attended 
by less than 1000 people. Markets are generally held in the 
middle of the town or village from eight in the morning till five in 
the evening. They are both distributing and gathering centres. 
The chief articles sold are cloth, copper and brass vessels, earthen 
pots, salt, chillies, molasses, sugar, coriander, mustard, cumin, 
menthia or Greek grass seed, pepper, turmeric, vegetables, lamp-oil, 
fuel, and dry cowdung-cakes. The sellers are chiefly shopkeepers 
of the town and to some extent local growers. The buyers are 
pone of the towns and of the neighbouring villages. There is 
ittle barter. | 

In almost all villages where there are one or more Hindu temples, 
and in about one-fourth of the villages where there are one or more 
mosques and tombs, small yearly fairs called jdtras are held to 
celebrate a festival in honour of a deity or asamt. When a car is 
drawn the fair is called a teru (K), and when it is held in honour of a 
Musalmiin saintit is called anwrus(H). These gatherings are too small 
to have much trade importance. None of the Dhaérwér fairs are on 
so largea scale as those held at Maheji in Khandesh or at Pandharpur 
in Sholépur. The three most important fairs are one each at Yemmur 
in Sariiarind, at Gudguddapur in Ranebennur, and at Hulgur in 
Bankipur. Of these the Yemmur and Hulgur fairs are held in 
honour of Muzalmsn saints and the Gudguddapur fair in honour of 
Malhéri or Shiv. The chief articles sold at these fairs are 
waistcloths or dhofars, Women’s robes or sadis, ready-made jackets 
and trousers, small carpets, copper brass and iron vessels, lamps, small 
metal boxes, toys, sugar, rice, pulse, sweetmeats, flowers, fruits, 
country liquor, needles and Give, combs, redpowder, perfumes, false 
nearls and coral, beads, and matches. The Yemmur fair is held in 
March: lasts four or five days, and is attended by about 50,000 
people. ‘The estimated value of the goods sold 1s about £200 
(Rs. 2000). The a Sapte fair is held in October, lasts for 
two days, and is attended by about 12,000 people. The estimated 
value of the goods sold is about £80 (Rs. 800). Between 1534 and 
1862 the Hulgur fair was yearly visited by the Nawab of Savanur 
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with a strong retinue, and was largely attended by wrestlers, oe 
girls, beggars, traders, and others. Since the death of the Nawa 
in 1862, the Halgur fair has lost its importance." 

Except some villages in the west, almost all large villages have 
hapkocers The village shopkeeper as a rule is a Lingdyat ; he 
occasionally is a Jain, a Komti, ora Musalman. They deal in all 
groceries, salt, grain, pulses, spices, chillies, tobacco, sugar, molasses, 
clarified butter or fup, and in the larger villages in cloth ; people 
generally buy cloth and all miscellaneous articles not of daily use 
either from the head-quarters town of the sub-division or at some 
market town to which such articles are brought by shopkeepers on 
market days) The shopkeepers gather their stock-in-trade from 
various sources. Some of it is received in payment of money lent, 
some in return for advances of grain to the poorer husbandmen, and 
some from larger dealers in one or other of the leading trade centres, 
such as Hubli, Gadag,and Dhundshi. Village shopkeepers never buy 
straight from Bombay. It is usual to pay ready money for articles 
sold, but running accounts, which are generally made up once a 
month, are sometimes kept. Only the large shopkeepers remain all 
the year at a central village ; the smaller ones travel to all the village 
aes hee within a radins of twenty or thirty miles of their homes. 

Carriers carry either in carts or on pack-bullocks and ponies. 
They aro Lingayats, Komtis, Devangs, Kurubars, and Ade-banajigers. 

ck-bullock and pony carriers sell from village to village small 
quantities of tobacco, betelnuts, and other miscellaneons articles ; in 
addition to these articles cart-carriers sell grain and cloth. Carriers 
buy their stock from large shops and from the growers. 

The chief Imports are: Of building materials, rafters, posts, small 
cross rafters, and bamboos are brought from Kanara either by house- 
builders or wood-sellers, and nails, screws,and other iron articles are 
bronght from Bombay by Musalman shopkeepers to the leading local 
trade centres. In ordinary years little grain isimported. Of metals, 
gold and silver bars and sheets of copper brass iron and tin are 
imported from Bombay. Of honse furniture, large town traders 
bring copper and brass pots from Poona Belgaum and Nagpur, and 
clocks, watches,and glass and Chinaware from Bombay. Of food drink 
drugs and stimulants, sugar, palm-molasses, turmeric, and cumin- 
seed come from Maisur, cocoanut kernel and oil, betelnuts, carda- 
moms, and papers from Kanara and Maisur, and sult from Kanara. 
Wine is brought from Bombay and sold in small quantity by Parsi 
shopkeepers. Drugs are brought in small quantities from Bombay ; 
ganja that is hemp flowers and bidng that is hemp leaves are brought 
from Vairig, Barsi, and Tasgaon by liquor-contractors. Opium 
comes from Bombay and is sold wholesale at Government treasuries 
to licensed shopkeepers and by them is retailed to the people Of£ 
tools and appliances, penknives, pickaxes, and spades are 
brought from Bombay and Madras. Of dress, manjarpats or long- 
cloths, printed cotton cashmere cloth, European and Bombay 
made picce-goods, cotton and silk lace, and coloured and 





1 Details of these three fairs are given under Places, 
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uncoloured silk, and steam-spun yarn are brought from Bombay'; Chapter VI. 
eotton and silk rumals or headscarves, dhofars or srisitolothis Trade. 
woollen carpets and woollen waistcloths, and red handkerchiefs are | 
brought from Madras; shawls, sidis or women’s robes, bodicecloths, iuPponts. 
and yellow sheets from Bangalur; turbans from Madura; and fine 
muslin from Masulipatam. No ornaments are imported. Of 
dyeing materials indizo comes from Madras. Of toys, cards, chess, 
marbles, and children’s hand-balls are brought from Bombay and 
| Of fuel firewood is partly brought from the Kanara forests 
and partly gathered in small quantities from local forests and fields. 
A few ponies are brought by Pendhdris from Pandharpur and a 
few Arab horses from Banting ; carts and pony carts are made in 
the district. | 
Cotton is the most valuable of Dhérwiir exports. During the five EXPORTS. 
years saps, Saag the average quantity of cotton which has left the Colton. 
district is about 9500 tons worth £450,000 (Rs, 45 lakhs). Of the 
whole amount about one-third is saw-ginned Dharwar or American and 
two-thirds Kumta orlocal cotton. According to rough estimates by 
Bombay merchants and cotton dealers of the American or as it is 
called saw-ginned Dharwdr received at Bombay, about sixty-eight 
per cent is (1883) from Dharwar and the remaining thirty-two per 
cent from Belgaum, Bijépor, and the Bombay Karnitak states, and 
of the Kumta or local Karnatak cotton abont sixty-eight per cent 
comes from Belgaum and Bijapur and thirty-two per cent comes 
from Dhirwir. Since 1854 when Mr. A. C. Brice, the senior partner 
of Messrs. Grice and Company, started a large cotton business, 
Dhérwar has had European cotton agents as well as agents of Bombay 
European honses, who do business with Bombay in full-pressed bales 
of saw-ginned Dharwdr. The business of native dealers in saw-ginned 
Dharwar is entirely in bundles or dokris. Almost the whole trade in 
Kumta or local Dhirwar cotton is in the hands of Bombay native 
merchants, chiefly Cutch Vanids and Bhatids and a few Kanarese 
Brahmans. Some business is done between Bombay and Dhdrwir 
dealers at the South Konkan ports. There is considerable 
variety in the arrangements under which cotton is prepared in 
Dharwar and sent to market. Many landholders sell their own 
cotton direct to the exporter. They clean it, pack it in bundles or 
dokris of 164 to 196 pounds and ell it to a dealer, who may be either 
. a native or a European and is generally a native. Some, but this 
practice is becoming less common every year, sell their seed cotton, 
that is their unginned cotton, to a large merchant, who gins and 
packs it. In other cases the grower does not sell locally, but gins his 
cotton, packs it on carts, and takes it to the coast, where he either 
sells it or ships it through a broker to Bombay. Gin-owners 
and cotton dealers often make advances to landholders to secure 
the growing crop of cotton. The landholder agrees to deliver 
a certain quantity of seed cotton by a certain date, If the 
quantity falls short, or the crop fails, the landholder has to 


' The term minjarpdi is perhaps a corruption of Manchester Peth that is cloth made 
at Manchester town. The term is now applied tolongeloth woven in the Bombay 
mills. Hao Bahidur Tirmalriv. According to Molesworth madjdrpdi is a corruption 
of mddarpeil that is cloth woven at Medtepollam. } 
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pay interest on the money he has received until he completes 
the delivery of the cotton agreed on, which 1s generally in the 
following season. Advances are also occasionally made on the 
standing crop, the person advancing the money taking all risks. A 
dealer rarely lends money to a landholder on the security of the 
crop. If he does the landholder aye interest until he has sold his 
cotton, when he refunds the amount he has borrowed. These arrange- 
ments are all carried on under regular bonds, Since the extreme rise 
‘n the value of cotton during the American War in 1864-65 the 
growers have generally been in a position to exact terms which are 
more in the grower’s than in the dealer’s favour. In some case: cotton 
dealers and gin-owners receive advances from wealthy brokers, 
who have undertaken to supply European houses with cotton at a 
fixed date. ‘The petty dealer or gin-owner makes over the cotton 
according to agreement, and the broker sells it to the European 
firm at the rate agreed on, or, if he has been working with the 
Kuro merchant’s money, he is paid by commission. Agents of 
Bombay native dealers in the cotton growing districts, partly advance 
money to the growers and partly buy in the local markets. The chief 
local cotton markets are Hubli, Gadag, and Dharwar. The details 
of the business are carried out by middlemen, who have largely 
increased in number during the last few years owing to the keener 
competition among European buyers. hough much sawgimned 
Dhirwar comes to Bombay in full-pressed bales, the difficulty of 
the land journey forces considerable quantities to be sent in the 
much lighter and handier bundles or dokrds, As its name shows 
Kumta in North Kanara was formerly the chief port of shipment 
for Dharwar cotton, At present (1884) almost the whole crop of 
Dhérwar cotton goes to Bombay, about two-thirds going from Kumta 
and one-third from Karwdr. A little both of saw-ginned Dharwar 
and of Kumta cotton, both in steamers and in native boats from 
Kumta and Kérwér, reaches Bombay in April But no large 
supplies either of saw-ginned Dharwar or of Kumta are available 
till about the end of May. So that except in seasons when the rains 
hold off no large quantities reach Bombay before the beginning of 
the rains (June 7th-15th). Of saw-ginned Dharwar, on a rough 
estimate about § goes by Kumta and $ by Karwar; of Kumta about 
$ goes by Kumta, + by Karwar, and } is used locally. Occasionally a 
little cotton is sent to Madras by Beldri. In an ordinary season, under 
existing conditions that is with good roads but no railways, about 
3 of the saw-ginned Dharwar and $ of the Kumta which is a later 
crop reach Bombay before the south-west rains. Of the rest, except 
a little which sometimes goes to Belfri either for local use or for 
Madras, the whole is packed during the rains (June- November) m 
Dharwar store-rooms. Of this stored cotton about two-thirds is kept 
loose, one-third in bundles or dokrds, and little or none in pressed 
bales. <A large qeaneyy of cotton, roughly averaging abont 8900 
bales, is often kept at Kumta during the rains the amount depending 
on the date of the break of the monsoon which stops shipping. Ac- 
cording to the state of the Bombay market the supplies which have 
been kept in Dharwar stores and godowns during the rains begin to 
come forward in September and October, getting from Dharwar to 
the coast chiefly in October and November and reaching Bombay 
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asarule before the close of December. Of the Dharwar cotton 
which goes to Bombay by sea about § goes in native boats and ¢ in 
steamers. In average seasons the whole cotton crop leaves the district 
by the middle of the following season, that is by about the end of 
h. The opening of the new lines of railway through Dhirwar 
and to the coast will greatly addto the value of the Dharwar cotton 
crop. It will be possible to press and ship considerable quantities 
from Marmagaon before the close of May and by land to stations 
on the South East and West Deccan railways during the whole of 
the rains. Before the opening of the Suez Canal (1869) much 
saw-ginned Dhirwiér went by ship to Liverpool and was 
forwarded from Liverpool to the continental ports. The chief con- 
tinental ports which use saw-ginned Dharwar are Cronstadt, Odessa, 
Revel, Trieste, and Venice. At present (1884) saw-ginned Dharwar 
finds little favour with English spinners, the seed has grown poor 
and the gins have fallen out of repair. The bulk of what is 
exported goes to the continent of Europe, but the quantity exported is 
small, Probably more than half the outturn is used in the Bombay 
spinning mills where its whiteness makes it valuable for mixing. Its 
strong and fairly long staple makes Kumta particulary well suited for 
apinning the lower counts of yarn up to thirties and for this purpose 
it is largely used in the Bombay mills. Twenty years, ago Kumta 
cotton was in favour among Lancashire and Glasgow spinners and 
was largely exported; and were it not grossly adulterated with 
seed it would still find a ready market in England and on the continent 
of Europe. Till 1847 cotton was carried to the coast on bullock-back 
at a cost averaging about 12s. (Rs, 6) for every bullock-load of 250 
pounds, Bullock carriage ceased about 1861,when the Dhirwér-Kumta 
road by the Devimani pass was opeued and carts came into general use, 
At first, owing to the cheapness of grass and grain, the cart hire from 
Dharwar to the coast averaged about 12s. (Rs. 6) the khandi of 754 
pounds or less than one-third of the old pack-bullock charge. Darin 
the American Civil War cart rates ran to £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) aud 
evenhigher. Since 1865, with the increase in the number of carts, the 
rate has gradually fallen to 16s. (Rs. 8) to Karwar and £1] (Rs. 10) 
to Kumta. ‘To this have to be added a cart broker’s fee of 3d. (2 as.) 
and 1s.43d.(11} as.) fortolls. With slight variations 19e. (Rs. 94) may 
be taken to represent the average cost of carting one khandi of 754 
pounds of cotton from the Dharwar cotton fields to the coast. This 
isa heavy charge. Taking 30s.a ton of 2240 pounds as the average 
of the cotton freight by steamers from Bombay to Liverpool during 
the year 1882, the charge from the Dharwar cotton fields to the 
coast is nearly twice as heavy as the charge from Bombay to 
Liverpool. ‘Che cost of freight by phatemdri to Bombay is 3s. 3d. 
(Rs. 1¢) and by steamer 8s, (Rs. 4) a Khandi of 784 pounds that is 
for phatemdris a third and for steamers four-fifths of the average 1582 
steamer freight from Bombay to Liverpool. When cotton is sent in 
full-pressed bales, the cost, including the pressing carting and shipping 
charges, comes to about £2 Os. 6d. (Rs. 204) a khandi of 754 pounds,’ or 
1'The details are: Pressing £1; cart hire to Karwar 12s. ; freight to Bombay 8s, ; 
Karwar agency te, 
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about 13°5 per cent of the value of the cotton. Ifthe Dharwar dealer 
sends his cotton to Bombay in bundles or dokras, and it is sold 
in Bombay at his risk, the cost of bringing it to market comes to 
about £1 19s. 2d. (Rs. 19,4) the khandi or 15-05 per cent of the value 
of the cotton. 

During the last fifty-five years Government have made repeated 
efforts to improve the Dharwar cotton trade. In 1512 the Madras 
Government calculated the export cotton trade of Dharwar and all 
the adjoining districts, through Kanara to Bombay, at about 1065 
bales, probably nags of 300 pounds each. OF these 1065 bundles 
probably not more than 300.were of Dharwar growth? Up to 
1829 there was no regular trade in Dharwar cotton; a few 
were carried by Lamdns or pack-bullock men to the 
districts for hand loom weaving. Dirt greatly reduced the value 
of the cotton which found its way by sea to Bombay. Much 
of this dirt was due to the difficulties of carriage. The cotton 
was thrown loosely into bags which were carried on bullocks and 
had to be daily laden and unladen. In crossing streams the cotton 
was wetted, and, at the daily halt, the pack was rolled into the dust 
or mud. The damage and loss did not cease when the cotton 
reached the coast. In the voyage to Bombay it suffered much from 
salt water, and, till as late as 1540 when the state lapsed to the 
British, Angria, the chief of Koliba, stopped all cotton boats as 
they passed, sent officers to board them, and levied a heavy and 
vexatious toll on their cargo. In 1836 some samples of specially 
cleaned Dhirwar cotton were valued in Bombay at £10 l6s. 
(Rs. 108) the 550 pounds, when ordinary Surats were selling in 
England at £5 to £9 10s. (Rs.80-95). The enhanced valne of this 
cotton did not-meet the charges for its special cleaning. In England 
the specially cleaned cotton was valued at Sid. a pound and the com- 
mon dirty cotton at 64d. to Td. while in Dhérwir the specially cleaned. 
cotton cost £7 10s, (Rs. 75) and the common cotton cost £4 (Rs. 40) 
the khandi of 784 pounds or a difference of 1,,d. the pound. Govern- 
ment did not consider these results promising enough to justify 
further expenditure on improved methods of cleaning cotton. 

From 1842 attempts began to be made to grow American seed 
cotton. At first from the difficulty of cleaning it and from the want 
of a market, either in Dharwar or in Bombay, the native dealers would 
not touch American seed cotton. Till 1846-47 most of the Dhérwar- 
American cotton was shipped by Government at their risk. In 1846 
native merchants for the first time bought Dharwar American on 
their own account. In the same year the Government shipments to 
England were reported to have left a profit of nearly twenty-three 








' The details are: Cart hire and tolls to the coast 17s, Gd. ; cart broker's fee 3d, 
freight to Bombay 3s, 3a, ; landing charge lid. ; wharfage fee ljd. ; weighing « ; 
lid. ; agent's charge in Bombay 4. Go. ; agent's charge at the coast 104 peal 
discount at 34 per cent equals 10s, 6d, when cotton is at £15 (Re. 150) a Bhandi 
broker's fee in Bombay on sale of the cotton ls. 6d.; subscription for the Bomba 
shipped pre fal. pmabecripting for other Bombay charities fd. When the cotton | 
s at Komta fo ; * a ~ fe / Se 7 domo T 
Resta son re a tee of 2fd, is levied on every GAandi of cotton to support the 
* Walton's Dharwar Cotton, 3. 3 Walton's Dhirwir Cotton, 14, 
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per cent. Mr. Mercer, one of the American planters, including 
packing charges, calculated the cost of sending a Bombay khand: o 
784 pounds of cotton from Dharwar to Bombay at £1 15s. (Rs. 174), 
of which no less than £1 (Rs. 10) was the cost of carriage to the coast. 
The calculation was exclusive of a duty of 6s. (Rs. 3) the khandi which 
was imposed at the ports, but was remitted on shipments to England. 
These charges represented abont forty-five per cent on the value of 
the cotton in Dhdrwir, so that, by the time the cotton was on 
board ship in Bombay for England, of every £10 (Rs. 100) worth of 
cotton, at least £6 (Rs. 60) represented the one from the fields 
to the ship, In 1547 the Bombay cotton trade was 50 sick 
that, at the request of the leading firms, a commission of ten 
Government officers and merchants was appointed. The members 
of the commission were Messrs Glass, Spooner, Inverarity, Bowman, 
Crawford, Smith, Murray, Karsetji Jamsetji and Karsetji Kawasji, 
to whom was afterwards added Mr. now Sir H. B.E. Frere. This 
Commission made many sound and practical proposals. The 
suggestion of most importance to Dharwar was that roads shonld be 
made from the Dharwar cotton fields to the coast. One practical 
result of this recommendation was the order that the making of the 
road from the Dharwir cotton districts to Kumta should be at once 
pressed on and that the road shonld be made fit for carts throughout 
its whole length. At this time the Dharwar cotton is described as 
moving along on bullocks at one to two miles an hour. The 
bullocks were londed and unloaded twice a day, generally near 
water where their packs were rolled in the mud. During the 
march each bullock consoled himself by keeping his nose in his 
leader’s pack, and steadily eating the cotton. The loss in weight, 
which had not been made good by dust, was too often supplied by 
water and mud at the journey’s end. The want of cheap and easy 
communication with the coast smothered the trade. 

About this time the Bombay Government addressed the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce in the hope of inducing them to take an 
active part in the Dharwar cotton trade, Government stated that 
the outturn of American cotton was now so large, that they were 
unable to buy the whole quantity through their own agents ; the 
Government planters had found it necessary to make contracts 
through native traders. Government also stated that there 
was enough American seed to sow 100,000 acres, and that 
the landholders were willing to sow American cotton to any 
extent, if only they were sure of a market for their produce. 
To foster the growth of American cotton Government had 
hitherto undertaken to buy all American cotton grown at £5 10s. 
(Rs. 55) a khandi of 784 pounds. Government thought it was time 
that this cotton buying should pass from them to the Bombay 
merchants to whom, Government were satisfied, Dharwar 
American cotton would prove a profitable imvestment. In 
reply the Chamber, who expressed much interest in the growth of 
American cotton, asked that enongh of it might be sold in Bombay 
to determine its value. Sir G. Clerk, then Governor of Bombay, 
approved of this suggestion and ordered 500 bales to be sold in 
Bombay on condition that the buyer engaged to ship it to England. 
In accordance with this arrangement 307 bules of Dharwar American 
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were sold by auction in Bombay. Their price averaged £11 6, 
(Rs. 113) the Surat khandi when the corresponding price was £10 
(Rs. 100) for Surat, £8 14. (Rs. 87) for Amrdvati, and £5 10s. 
(Rs. 85) for Kumta. In 1847 Mr. Mercer, the Dhaérwiéir American 
planter, visited Manchester and secured a large increase in the 
demand for Dharwér-American. About this time complaints of the 
adulterated state of cotton were so loud that im 185] Government 
against adulteration. Act III. of 1829 had made the ar ee 
the selling of mixed cotton penal ; Act XV. of 1851 made the! il 
of mixed cotton, a5 well as the mixer and seller liable to punisim er c. 
The new Act provided that See ite or adulterated cotton should 
be sonfaredad and sent to England for sale; and, to encourage 
detection, the Act laid down that two-thirds of the value of confiscated 
cotton should be given to the informer. As the new Act was made 
applicable to the city of Bombay, the agents of Bombay merchants 
refused to buy damaged or falsely packed cotton, and this refusal had 
th good effect on up-country dealers. Though the new Act did good 
serious cause of complaint remained, and the fact that. the ports of 
shipment were under Madras while thecotton-growmg districts werein 
Bombay greatly enhanced the difficulty of preventing fraud, In1850 
the Manchester Mercantile Association sent Mr. A. Mackay to India, 
to enquire into the causes which prevented the increased growth of 
cotton in India. He was of opinion that 254,982 acres, the area under 
cotton during the year 1853-54, was more than could be maintaimed. 
In noticing this Captain Anderson, then superintendent of the 
revenue survey, estimated the cotton land in Government and 
private or indm villages in Dharwar at not loss than 1,500,000 acres ; 
and experience has since shown that this estimate was correct, In 
Captain Anderson’s opinion the two chief difficulties in the way of 
the successful growth of Dharwar cotton were the cost of carri: 

and the late season at which the crop ripened. In 1854 Mr, A. C. 
Brice, whose firm was backed by the well-known London firm of 
Messra. Dunbar and Son, settled in Dharwar and did a largo cotton 
business. Mr. Brice proposed to Government to provide for the future 
superintendence of the local saw-gin factory and machines; to 
improve the different kinds of cotton grown; to improve the saw- 
gin by the introduction of cattle-power ; to build half screw-presses 
in suitable spots in the cotton growing districts ; to introduce a better 
cotton cart; to establish full screw-presses on the coast; and to 
open a direct cotton trade between England and the Bombay 








Karnatak. By this time the Dhérwir cotton trade had grown ~ 


so large, that, according to Mr. Brice’s calculation, ginning 
alone employed not less than 45,000 hands. Ten years 


later, during the American civil war, the Dharwdr cotton 


trade greatly increased, though fraud and dirt-mixing seriously 
reduced the value of the cotton. In 1863 and 1864 prices ran so 
high, that in 1863 in Dharwar a khandi of cotton was worth £38 


(Rs. 380) and in 1864 £46 10s. (Rs. 465). By 1874-75 the Dharwar 


cotton trade had still further developed chiefly in consequence of 


the opening of good roads. Since the American war one notable 
change in the cotton trade has been the imereasing quantity of 


Kumta which is used in the Bombay mills instead of being sent to 
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Europe. Of saw-ginned Dhérwar about half goes to Enrope from 
Bombay, and of Kumta about two-thirds stops in Bombay and 
one-third goes to Europe. Another important change is the 
decline of about a third in the proportion of American to local 
cotton, a decline which seems to be chiefly due to the deterioration 
of the seed, to the failure of the arrangements for keeping the saw- 
gins in repair, and to adulteration. This decline in the proportion 
of He be ed Dharwar represents a considerable diminution in 
the whole value of the Dharwdr crop as in Bombay in 1583 a 754 
pound khandi of saw-ginned or American was worth about £2 (Rs, 20) 
more than a khandi of Kumta or local Dharwar. A third change 
has been the starting of steam presses and steam ginning factories 
and a steam spinning mill. Two European firms are (18384) locally 
engaged in the Dhérwér cotton trade, Messrs. Robertson Brothers and 
Co. who started in 1864 and Messrs. Chrystal and Co. who started 
in 1873. During the last four years the condition of the Dharwar 
cotton trade seems to have been unsatisfactory. Between 1579 and 
1883 both kinds of Dharw4r cotton have fallen in money value, 
and they have also declined in value compared with most other 
varieties of Bombay cotton and with American cotton. Opinions 
differ how far this decline in value is due to the withdrawal of 
Government supervision.’ 

Of other exports hand-made coarse cotton cloth goes to Kanara, 
Beliri, Kadapa, and the Deccan, and a few women’s robes made 
at Hubli Gadag and Ranebennur and a few silk cloths made at 
Hubli go to Belgaum and Belsri. Cardamoms, betelnuts, and pepper, 
which come from Kénara and Maisur, are sent to Poona, Sitéra, and 
Bombay in the north, and to Beldri, Kadapa, and the Nizdam’s 
dominions in the east. Of grain, wheat is sent to Belari and Kadapa, 
and chena to Kanara, Beldri, and Kadapa, Of metal, copper and 
brass pots are sent from Hubli to Belari, Bangalur, and Belgaum ; 
clarified butter is sent to Bombay in tin kerosine-oil boxes; sesamum- 
seed, cashewnuts, nutmegs, myrobalans, and marking-nuts are 
sent to Belari, Kadapa, and the Nizim’s domimons; cotton seed, 
coriander-seed, onions, and garlic are sent to Kanara and Goa. 
Small quantities of hides and horns are sent by Musalmén traders 

1 The details are: According to the Bombay Cotton eres for 1882-53, in the 
Bombay market enw-ginned Dharwir averaged about Sid. the pound in 1579-50, 
5J,¢. in 1850-81, Sd. in 1881-82, and 4}d. in 1882-53 sand in the Liverpool market 
it averaged 6,1. the youn in 1879-80, Sid. in 1880-81, 5y%¢. in 1881-82, and 5jd. in 
1882-83. In the Bombay market Kumta or local cotton sold for fied, the pound in 
1579-50, 49¢. in 1850-5], 4g. in 1851-82, and 4J.d,. in 1882-63; 1m the iverpool 
market Kumta sold for 59d. the pound in 1879-80, 41id. m 1550-51, 42d. in ]58)-82, 
and 44d. in 1882-53. In November 1879 kAandi of Broach was worth £1 10s. 
(Ra. 15} more than a Ghandi of sawginned Dhdrwir and £3 to £349. (Ra. 30-32) 
more than a EAondi of Kumta; in 1883 Broach was worth £2 10s, (Re. 25) more 
than saw-ginned Dharwir and £4 10s, to £5 (Ra. 45-50) more than Kumta. In 
November 1879 a kiandi of good Dholera was worth lds. (Rs. 5) more than a 
Ehandi of good saw-ginned Dharwar and £1 108, (Rs. 15) more than a thandi of 
Kumta; in December 1885 there was no difference between the value of Dholera 
and of saw gunned Dharwar and a Aandi of Dholera was worth £2 (Rs. 20) more 
than a Ehendi of Kumta. In 1879 in Liverpool a pound of American Mid Orleans was 
worth Jd. more than a pound of good saw-ginned Dharwar and lid, more than a pound 
of good fair Kumta; in November 1553 a pound of American Mid Orleans was 
worth Ife, more than good saw-ginned Dharwar and lit’. more than good fair 
Kumta. 
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to Bombay and large quantities are sent to Madras. Hides are 
cured at Ambur near Tiatieas before they are offered for sale in 
the Madras market. In Dhdérwar the price of a sheep's hide is 1s. 
Gd, (12 as.), of a goat’s hide Is. 9d. (14 as.), of  bullock’s and 
cow's hide 4s. to 6s. ( Rs.2-3), and of a buffalo’s hide 6s. to 
Ss. (Rs.3-4). Horns are sold at £23 to £38 the ton (Rs. 3-5 the 
man). During the last twenty-five years there has been a great 
increase in the import of Bombay mill made and European yarn, 
cotton and woollen rigelel Samanibey scissors, needles, thread, 
kerosine-oil, lamps,, wax es, stationery, watches, clocks, boots 
and shoes, glassware, matches, and intoxicating drinks. 

The chief crafts and industries are the ginning pressing and 
spinning of cotton, the weaving of cotton and silk goods, the weaving 
of carpets and printed floor-cloths or jdjams, the making of caps, the 
weaving of blankets, the working in gold, silver, copper, brass, 
iron, tin, stone, earth, wood, and leather, and the making of molasses, 
sugar, glass bangles, oil, redpowder, and ink. Three crafts have 
entirely or almost entirely died out, the making of saltpetre, 
earth-salt, and paper. 

One! of the chief industries of the district is the ginning of cotton, 
that is the separating cotton wool from cotton sced. Though the 
practice is greatly neglected, cotton should be dried before it is 
minned. If it is not dried the fibre is stained or otherwise harmed. 
To dry the cotton it should be a Sie in the sun and often 
turned so that every part of it, especially the seed, may be thoroughly 
dried, Cotton cannot be properly ginned in wet or even in 
damp weather; a short smart shower unless followed by a steady 
dry wind will stop cotton ginning for days. Each landholder is 
eareful to put on one side part of his best cotton for home 
spinning. ‘his is ginned separately with much more care than what 
is meant for sale. The quantity set apart for home spinning depends 
on the number of women in the household and the leisure they 
have for working the spinning machine. For home spinning the 
staple is so well cleaned that not a single seed can be found in a 
dozen pounds. Three machines are used for ginning cotton; the 
ginning wheel or charka, the foot-roller or hatthigudda, and the saw- 
gin. Of these machines the ginning wheel and the foot-roller are 
used for Kumta or local cotton only. Except in outlying parts on the 
borders of Madras and Maisur the ginning wheel or charka is very 
little used in Dharwar? It turns out more work than the foot-roller, 
but does not clean the cotton so well) The foot-roller is a rude 
wimitive machine. Its chief parts are the tevuntiqi, that is the three- 
licen stool on which the ginner sits, worth 6d. (4a3.) ; the am-kul or 
flat stone about one foot by six inches and two inches thick worth 
dd. (2as,); the pavuntigis or the two wooden soles for placing under 
the feet when turning the roller worth 14d. (1 a@.); and the kuda or 
iron roller about one foot long and tapering from about half an inch 
in the middle toa point at the ends. The foot-roller is worked only 





Z From Walton's Dharwar Cotton in 1877. 
* A detailed description of the carla is given in the Belgaum Statistical Account. 
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by women and children. In using the foot-roller the seed cotton is 
aid in the sun, frequently turned, and when well dried is sharply 
beaten with a thin bamboo called shedi that it may be as loose as 
possible for ginning. When a heap of cotton is ready the ginner 
sits on her three-legged stool. She sets the stone on the ground 
before her, and, on the stone, lays the iron roller whose ends stand 
about three inches beyond the sides of the stone, On each 
end of the roller she sets one of the wooden soles. She leans 
forward still sitting bnt partly balancing herself on her feet 
which she rests on the wooden soles at the ends of the roller. She 
takes a handful of seed cotton in her right hand and pressing 
with her feet on the wooden soles moves the roller back and forward 
on the stone. As the roller moves she drops seed cotton under 
it and the pressure of the roller on the seed cotton separates the 
wool from the seed. ‘he seed comes out in front and the wool 
comes out behind. As the wool comes out the ginner keeps pulling 
it under her stool with her left hand. Ginners are sometimes Said 
in kind and sometimes in money. When they are paid in money, 
the day’s earnings range from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.). The wages are 
in popes tothe work done. If cotton owners wish the cotton 
to be free from seed and dirt for local spinning, the ginner is paid 
by the amount of seed and dirt she takes out ; if the cotton is for 
export, the ginner is paid by the weight of clean cotton. If honestly 
worked the foot-roller cleans local cotton better than any other 
machine. It isthe only machine that separates the seed without 
rming the fibre. At the same time the process is ve slow. Only 
forty-eight pounds of seed cotton are ginnedin a day. This slowness 
is a very serious evil as the local cotton cannot be ginned in time to 
reach Bombay before the rains, and loses much of its value by being 
kept for months in damp dirty storehouses. So important an 
element is the ginning in the preparation of the local cotton that 
when labour is cheap, the area under local cotton rises, and when 
labour is dear the area under local cotton falls. American cotton 
ean be ginned by the saw-gin only.’ Besides some steam gins, which 
have lately been started in some of the leading centres of the local 
cotton trade and of which details are given later on, more than a 
thousand hand-worked saw gins are scattered over the district. In 
dry weather an eighteen saw-gin in proper order cleans about an 
hundredweight of seed cotton inan hour. But like the foot-roller, 
a short sharp shower of rain, unless followed by a steady dry wind 
often stops saw-ginning for days. Though the saw gin is suited 
only for American cotton, it is often used to gin the local or Kumta 
staple; this practice is especially common when the local 
cotton has been dulled or soiled by rain or has been beaten 
down on the ground. With the foot-roller it is impossible to 
make damp and dirty local cotton look well, so the holder rar 
it through a saw gin, which freshens it and brightens it, an also 

‘vas the dealer the chance of passing it as saw-ginned American. 
Baw gins were brought into India as early as 1828. In 1828 
one of two Whitney saw-gins sent by the Court of Directors to 





1 ‘The saw-gin is described in the Belgaum Statistical Account, 
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the Bombay Government was forwarded to Dharwar for trial. 
Under skilled European control and care the saw-gins at first seemed 
to work well, At this time the only cotton grown was the local cotton, 
and, after considerable experience, Dr. Lush, the superintendent of 
experiments, came to the conclusion that the failures in working the 
gaw-gins were due not to careleasness but to the fact that the saw-gin 
is not suited to the local cotton. In 1833 Dr. Lush condemned 
the American Whitney gins. Much time had been lost by assuming 
that, because the machine did well in America, it must do well in 
India ; a gin was wanted to do for India what the Whitney gin had 
done for America. On this the Court of Directors offered a £100 
(Rs. 1000) prize for the gin best suited to clean Indian cotton. 
No satisfactory results followed this offer. The introduction of 
American seed cotton in 1542 gave a fresh importance to saw- 
gins. The local foot-roller could not separate the New Orleans 
seed from the fibre. Mr. Shaw, the Collector of Dharwir, was satisfied 
that American cotton would never be popular until a simple portable 
gin was introduced. In 1844, with some difficulty, five saw-gins were 
procured which cleaned 300 to 350 pounds of seed cotton a day. Still 
the annoyance of carrying their cotton long distances to a gin-honse 
prevented many from growing American cotton. On Mr. Shaw’s 
application Government allowed small gin houses to be started in 
different places ; and onthe request of Mr. Mercer the American 
planter, twenty-four charkés or ginning-wheels were brought from 
roach, In the same year a proposal was made to make saw-gins 
in Dhérwir with materials to be supplied by the Court of Directors. 
This was the origin of the cotton factory which was established at 
Kusvugal. Accordingly, in 1845, an indent was sent for 1000 saws, 
1200 graters, and 1025 zinc washers. In 1845 twelve saw-gins were 
at work, of which seven were in the hands of private persons and five 
were in the hands of Government. The demand was still in excess of 
the supply » if twenty more saw-gins were available all would be busy. 
In June 1845 Mr. T. W. Channing, one of the American planters of 
Kusvugal, expressed the opinion that if a saw-gin could be made 
cheap enough for the ordinary landholder it would come into 
general use. In the same letter he obtained leave to make two 
twenty-five saw-gins at an estimated cost of £19 16s. (Rs, 198). 
The actual cost proved as low as £14 14s. (Rs. 147), a notable 
saving from £35 (Rs. 350) the ruling price of an American gin 
of the same capacity. In October 1846, Captain, afterwards Sir G., 
Wingate, then superintendent of the revenue survey, had a trial 
between the new gin and an American gin of the same capacity, and 
found that the new gin beat the American by twenty-five per cent, 
Mr. Mercer wrote to Government thatas the demand for gins would 
increase with the spread of American cotton he would require the 
help of a good European mechanic to make and repair gins. Instead 
of sending a mechanic the Court of Directors sent 500 saws as the 
other parts of the gins could be made in India. In 1846 Mr. 
Channing recommended that Sheffield saws should alone be used 
as they lasted much longer than American saws. At this time 
local cotton as well as American was saw-ginned. Mr. Channin: 
calenlated that the cost of roll-ginning 500 pounds of local eatt 
cotton was 2s, (Re. 1), while a good twenty saw-gin would gin 840 
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pounds in a day at a cost of 2s. $d, (Rs. 1}) including oil and repairs 
to belts. At these rates after paying all repairing charges tho 
owner would save £9 48. 114d. (Rs. 9222) each season, the saw-gin 
would pay for itself in two seasons, and would remain in good order 
if proper care was taken of it. He noticed that the cotton-growers 
of Halgar in Bankdpur had clubbed together to buy a saw-gin. 
Mr. Shaw, who had retarned to Dharwar as Collector, wrote to 
the Revenue Commissioner, recommending that the gins in the 
district should be transferred to aiblaBe owners and that one 
hundred more gins should be made. He had applications from Gadag 
dealers to buy twelve of the Government gins at £17 (Rs. 170) 
agin. Government approved, and in 1847 the Court of Directors 
made arrangement for sending 5000 Sheffield saws, At this time in 
Bengal a £50 (Rs. 500) prize was awarded toa Mr. Mather's gin. This 
machine was tried in Dhdrwir, but, though it cost as much as £19 
Gz. (Rs. 193), it was found not nearly so effective as Mr. Frost's 
Dharwar factory gin which cost £1 10s. (Rs. 15). In September 
1847 the Court of Directors wrote to the Bombay Government, that, 
in consequence of the Manchester spinners’ and weavers’ approval 
of the saw-ginned Dharwiir cotton, they were sendmg saws enough 
to make 200 eaw-gins of twenty-five sawseach. In 1848, the Court 
of Directors sent 2600 saws to Dharwar, and all the machinery of 
the cotton factory was removed from Kusvugal to Dharwar. In 
1849 twenty-nine saw-gins belonged to (rovernment, five belonged to 
Shide persons, and about thirty were being made at the Government 
factory. By the end of 1849 many of the Government gins 
had been passed to private persons, sixty-two gins were worked by 
private persons, and only eight by Government. By this time many 
of the early gins had become ninleoe and they were being rapidly 
replaced by new gins made at the Dharwar factory. It was believed 
that what the Dharwd4r cotton dealers wanted was an effective, small, 
and cheap gin, and both in England and in India efforts were made 
to construct such a machine. On the model of a large gin made 
by Mr. Frost the engineer of the Dhirwér factory, which had been 
lent to the Manchester Commercial Association by the East India 
Company, a small machine was made which is known as the 
Manchester cottage gin. Several of these cottage gins of different 
designs were subjected to a public trial, at which the East India 
Company was represented by Dr. Forbes Royle. The Court of 
Directors ordered 200 gins of the pattern that Dr. Forbes Royle 
had approved, and a small consignment of them arrived in Bombay 
in 1849, Seven of these were sent to Dharwar. They were not very 
successful when worked in villages, and Mr. Frost improved on the 
plan by making a number of seven saw-gins, which he sold at £4 
(Rs. 49) a gin. At this time the factory issued gins ench of seven to 
twenty-five saws worth £4 to £22 10s, (Rs. 40-225). Complaints 
in England that cotton was being cut by the saw-gin raised a 
discussion as to the rate at which a saw-gin should be driven. Mr. 
Channing, one of the planters who had considerable experience in 
the Bombay Karniitak, held that a gin driven at 180 to 190 steady 
revolutions the minute, would separate the fibre from the seed with as 
little injury as if it had been done carefully by hand, but that 1f the 
speed were either increased or lessened, the cotton would be injured 
Be 138—47 
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as its steady roll would be disturbed. Shortly before this, an 
Egyptian cotton ginning wheel or charka had been sent by 
Government to Dharwér ; it was set up at the Dharwir factory, and 
tried by Messrs. Blount and Frost of the cotton department. 
Both these officers reported that the Egyptian wheel did not possess 
a single advantage over the Indian wheel gin and was inferior to 1 
in several eres the cost was eight times as great, it wanted a 
strong trained man to work while the native wheel was worked 
by a woman, and it was fixed while the native wheel was movable. 
With all these disadvantages the Egyptian wheel did not turn ont 
more work than the Dharwar wheel. In 1850 the total sale of gins 
from the Dhérwar reat had reached 144 of which thirty-six 
had been bought for the neighbouring districts. In 1852-53, 
184 saw-gins were at work, and by the end of 1854 the number had 
risen to 298. In 1854 Mr. Brice, of Messrs. Brice and Company, 
proposed to take over the Dharwar ere In 1855 Mr. Frost 
resigned, and in May of the same year Dr. Forbes the civil surgeon 
of Dhérwir for a time took charge of the factory. Many farmers 
and dealers complained to the new superintendent that they had 
been supplied with bad gins and had no means of Abert 
them. Dr. Forbes considered these complaints well founded. 
On his recommendation Government determined to withdraw all 
defective machinery and replace it with good saw-gins, on terms 
more favourable to the landholders and dealers. Much damage had 
been done to the gins by careless handling. The gins had been taken 
from place to place by labourers who were entirely paid by the 
amount of cotton they tarned ont, and the labourers were not long in 
finding that a gin whose parts were loose and whose saws were worn 
passed more cotton thana te goodrepair, The existing gins were 
too delicate for the rough handling they had received. Dr. Forbes 
tried gdouble: Seote strongmachine. Even his gins were 
not strong enough; but some made in England in iron frames 
answered better. In 1855-66 fifty gins were issued from the 
Government factory, some of which were sent to take the place of 
the condemned gins. Mr. Brice also bought somecotton gins from 
the Government factory and again made an offer to take up the whole 
establishment; but Government preferred to keep the factory 
in their own hands. It was determined that Dr. Forbes should 
continue to manage the experiments, which now consisted almost 
solely of providing and repairing machinery. In 1856-57, 123 
saw-gins were issued from the Government factory. By this time 
Messrs. Brice and Company had started cotton agencies at Bankdpur, 
Gadag, Narigal, Navalgund, Ranebennor, and Kon, where they had 
employed a large number of people in foot-rolling, as their gin 
houses were not ready. This season Dr. Forbes tried his new ten 
saw-gins and found them work steadily without damaging the staple. 
He also made twenty-six wheels or charkas for ginning local cotton, 
bot they required too much skill and care and never came into use, 
Dr, Forbes wished to engage twenty-five boys chosen fromthe families 
of village carpenters and blacksmiths and train them to be skilled 
workmen. Many of the village workmen did not know the use of 
a screw-nail or a bolt and always injured and often ruined a gin 


when they tried to repair it. Government held that so long as 
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mechanics freely offered their services for employment Dr. Forbes’ 
scheme of traiming apprentices was unnecessary. In 1857-58, 130 
gins were issued, of which seventeen were sent to replace condemned 
gins. This replacing of old gins by new gins was managed 
without loss to Government, as it was found that the prices 
charged for the new gins covered all expenses. By this time gius 
were scattered all over the district, and it was found very difficult 
to repair gins fifty to ninety miles from the factory. Ifa gin was 
damaged it could be te cet only at the factory, and the owner had 
to move his gin to the factory at a great cost of money and time, 
At Dr. Forbes’ suggestion a branch factory for repairing gins was 
established at Karajgi a sub-divisional town about fifty miles south- 
east of Dharwar, under Mr. Courpalais, who had been trained 
as an apprentice by Messrs. Blount and Frost. The factory 
then employed ninety hands at a monthly cost of £120 (Rs. 1200), 
and it had become a school for carpenters, smiths, wood and metal 
turners, and general outfitters. At the end of 1859 the Bombay 
Government sent Dr. Forbes to England, with the models he had 

repared to arrange for the construction of 600 cast-iron gins. 
Tn 1859-60, fifty-six new gins were issued from the factory; and 
‘about 600 were at work, of which one-half were improved gins 
and the other half required constant repairs. Dr. Forbes’ own gins 
had been at work for a long time and required frequent inspection. 
The owners went on working a gin after something had gone 
wrong until cither the gin was broken or the cotton ruined. The 
system of paying the labourers by the outturn, irrespective of 
quality, was more pee than ever. The labourers had to turn out 
a certain weight of cotton for a day’s work, and, a3 s00n as this was 
performed, the day’s lsbour was over and they were free to work for 
other employers. The ginners had come to know that by removing 
screws and loosening bolts they could let seed and dirt run through 
and thus increase the weight of cotton. In consequence of the injury 
that was being done to the good name of Dharwar- American cotton, 
Dr. Forbes persuaded the people of Karajgi and Gadag to subscribe 
12s. (Rs. 6) a gin and he undertook with the proceeds to keep their 
gins in repair. In 1860 Dr. Forbes showed a machine for ginning 
local cotton to a committee of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
It was made on the principles of the Gujarat wheel gin or charka,, 
was worked by a boy, and ginned 430 pounds of seed cotton 
in twelve hours. Atthesame time Dr, Forbes produced a large 
machine which was called the power-gin wheel or charka. It was 
worked by two men and a boy who fed it with cotton, and 
it ginned 1000 pounds of seed cotton in aday. Neither of these 
machines came into use as Dr. Forbes thought the machinery too 
delicate to stand the rough work to which they would be exposed. 
In 1860-61, forty-two gins were issued, raising the total issae of gius 
from the Dhirwiir factory to 884. Some enterprising workmen 
who had been trained in the factory had to make and sell 

ins, and, by the end of 1862, the number of gins at work in the 
istrict had risen to 1000. The issue of the private gins was a 
mistake as they were so ill-made that ax did more harm to the cotton 
than the gins formerly condemned by Dr. Forbes. In 1863,252 gins 
and in 1864 181 gins were issued from the factory, At the factory 
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the highest price charged for the largest gin was £40 (Rs. 400); but 
the lecsandl was so great and money was so plentifal that after 
leaving the factory many gins were bought for £80 (Rs. 800) and 
some for as mach as £100 or £120 (Rs. 1000-Rs, 1200). ‘The demand 
was so great that many useless gins were sold by private workmen. 
In 1865, in succession to Major Hassard, Mr. W. Walton was 
transferred from the forest department to the charge of the 
factory. The sale of saw-gins for the year was 110. Mr. Walton 
found the Karajgi and Gadag branches in a bad state. The 
committees were largely accused of managing them rather in the 
interests of themselves and their friends than in those of the general 
body of subscribers. Many of the workmen had left the factories 
and gone to work on buildings that were being raised by cotton 
growers and cotton dealers who had grown rich during the American 
war. The travelling workmen did not repair the gins, but took 
to other work; and when called on to produce certificates produced 
falee certificates. It was impossible to punish thein as vets 
officers and other influential persons were implicated, and they could 
not be dismissed as there were no other workmen to take their place. 
In 1865-66 twenty-nine gins were issued, Like Dr. Forbes Mr. 
Walton when on tour held meetings of gin-owners and propesed to 
them to build two more branches one at Bankapur and one at 
Ranebennur, both important cotton trading towns. In 1868-09 a 
repairing branch was started at Hubli, where upto this time a clever 
workman had worked a shop at which he repaired gins, In this 
season 200 gins were repaired. In March 1568 the two new 
repairing factories began to work. The demand for the use of the 
factories was greater than could be met, not only on sccount of the 
limited number of skilled workmen, but also on account of deficient 
fonds. The gin-owners refused to subscribe a sufficient sum for 





_ adequate supervision, and Government were unwilling to bear the 


expense. During this season a cattle-power machine designed to drive 
one to four saw-gins of eighteen saws each, was issued from the 
Dharwar factory to an influential farmer at Haliydl six miles from 
Hubli, The machine was driven by three pairs of bullocks, workingtwo 
gins of eighteen saws each. It was the result of many years’ study 
on the part of Dr. Forbes and other superintendents of the factory 
and was constructed in England. In the 1868-69 Broach exhibition, 
this machine and a treadle or charka were shown. Both these 
machines were highly spoken of, but never came into general use in 
Dhirwar, In 1870-71 during Mr, Walton's absence in England 
the factory was entrusted to Mr. E. Jones, Mr. Jones devoted his 
time to the construction of a new rolling gin and the regular work 
of the central and branch factones fell into disorder. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Livingston, who had experience of cotton-ginning © 
factories in Gujarit. In 1871-72 Government appointed a committee 
to consider whether they could withdraw fromall connection with the 
Dharwar factory. While these inquiries were being made Messrs. 
W. Nicol & Co., of Bombay, engaged to maintain the gin repairin 

establishments at Bankapur, Gadag, Hubli, Karajgi, Navalgund, 
Ranebennur, and Ron, doing away with subscriptions and charging 





for repairs. Government declined this offer and asked the Revenue 


Commissioner to suggest how the factories could be best disposed 
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of. Mr. Havelock the Commissioner was unwilling that the factories 
should be closed. He thought them an excellent school for training 
workmen. Mr. Robertson the Collector thought that Government was 
almost bound to provide means for repairmg gins The gins had 
been bought and the growth of American cotton had spread to a great 
extent on the understanding that Government would enable the 





people to keep the ginsin order. After inquiry Government agreed 
to continue the central factory provided the cost did not exceed £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) a year; all brane factories which did not pay were to 
be closed. 

In 1872 Mr W. Bowden was sent by the Secretary of State 
to conduct experiments to decide which was the best machine for 
ginning freshly picked Dharwiér-American cotton. The makers 
of roller gins in England were in favour of roller gins and 
Dr. Forbes was in ot of saw-gins. Trials were made at 
Dhirwér both with hand and with cattle power. These trials 
established one point that the only machine that successfully and 
economically ginned Dhérwdr-American cotton was the saw-gin. 
Mr. Jones started a small steam-ginning factory with ten of his 
roller gins at Navalgund. The factory did little work and Mr. 
Jones shortly afterwards sold the machinery to the Karwar 
Company a cotton trading joint stock association. Messrs. Robertson 
and Brothers worked ten roller gins also by steam in Gadag. It 





was suppiee that machine-ginned local cotton would fetch a 
sufficiently higher price than foot-rolled local cotton, to cover the 
expenses of the machinery ; but it was found that good foot-rolled 
local cotton fetched higher prices than machine-ginned local cotton. 
In 1873, on the suggestion of the Collector Mr. E. P. Robertson, a 
school of industry for training boys in carpenter's smith’s and fitter's 
work was established in connection with the factory. In May 1875 the 
central factory was closed as a separate institution and incorporated 
with the school of industry and in September 1853 the school was 
closed on account of its expense. In 1873-74 Mr. Jones sold his 
steam ginning factory to the Karwar Company who removed it to 
Hubli, The K4rwaér Company tried to work the gms with local 
cotton, but failed, the manager thought from the want of European 
supervision. With the object of supplying the trained workmen of 
Dharwar with materials required for repairing gins, an auction sale 
was held at the Dharwar factory on the oth of June 1874. No buyers 
attended. In 1874 the Karwar Company started a steam- inning 
factory at Hubli, but im the same year gave up the idea of cleaning 
local cotton with steam gins. In 1877 the Karwar Company sta 
another steam-ginning factory at Gadag. The Hubli steam factory 
was worked by a ten-horse power engine with ten gins of forty saws 
each, and the Gadag steam factory was worked by a twenty-horse 
power engine with twenty gins of forty saws each. Since 1851 
when the Kdérwar Company failed, the steam factories owned by 
the Kérwar Company at Hubli and Gadag have been worked by 
Mesgrs. Framji and Company. In 1882 the whole of the old saw- 
‘as in these steam factories were replaced by twenty-six double 
roller Platts’ Macarthy gins, eight being at Hubli and eighteen at 
tadag.. With these new gins the steam factories at present (1884) 
cin local or Kumta cotton. At present (1884) the branch factories 
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are supported entirely by the subscriptions paid by gin-owners, the 
Socitae for work Bes ea the balance of the former Cotton Frauds — 
Funds. | 

The first attempt to press cotton was made about 1836 when the 
Bombay Government established screw presses at Dharwar, Gadag, 
and Navalgund. In 1848 Mr. Blount one of the American planters 
renewed the attempt to start a cotton press; but his attempt also 
seems to have failed. In 1855 Messrs. Brice and Company bought 
some presses from the Government factory and worked them in the 
district. This attempt like the two previous ones proved a failure. 
The cause of these repeated failures was the want of confidence in 
the ginners and dealers. So long as the cotton was in a loose 
bundle it was easy for the exporter or the H Pics agent to open 
and testa bundle but with pressed bales there was no security. 
Even in 1864-65 no sort of pressing was in general use till 
Mr. Walton made a vigorous effort to introduce half-pressing. 
In 1875-74 Messrs. P. Chrystal and Co. started the first ful 
in the district at Gadag. The press was worked by a steam engin 
and during that season pressed and packed 3400 bales chiefly of 
steam press at Hubli. Since 1876-77 four steam full-presses have 
been at work, two at Gadag and two at Hubli. At present (1884 
four steam presses are ab work, two at Hubli and two at Gadag, an 
two hand or half presses, one at Hubli and one at Gadag. Of these 
the two steam presses at Hubli and one of the two at Gadag, each of 
twenty horse power, are owned by Messrs. Framji and Company and 
the other steam press at Gadag of twenty-five horse power, is owned 
by the West Patent Press Company. The two hand presses belong 
to Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company. Besides the engineer, 
engine-driver, fireman, fitter, and blacksmith, a steam press, when 
at work employs about sixteen men and sixteen women labourers, 
mostly Marathas and Musalméns. Men are paid 44d, to 6d. (3-4.as,) 
a day and women 3d. (2 as.). April and May are the busiest months 
for pressing. During the three years ending 1883, of the three 
presses owned by Messrs. Framji and Company the Gadag factory 
pressed about 3000 bales and the two Hubli presses about 1000 bales 
a year, almost all of local or Kumtacotton. The other Gadag press 
owned by the West Patent Press Company did no work during the 
four years ending 1853; in 1884it pressed some saw-ginned Dharwar. 
The full-pressed bales chiefly go by Karwér to Bombay. 

In a Hindu house there is next to no sewing. Almost all clothes 
are worn as they come from the loom, so that when there is no field 
work, after their house work is over, the women have a good deal of 
spare time. Asaclass the women are hardworking and spend all 
their spare time in spinning. Most women spin five hours a day, 
and others whose house work is light, spin still longer. For hand 
spinning local or Kumta cotton is alone used. Cotton to be used 
for local spmming is cleaned with very much greater care than cotton 
to be packed for export. In ginning for home spinning almost no 
seed dirt or leafis left. Thisclean cotton is given to Pinjdris who 
yest d oe oo divide it, and make it into little rolls or hanjis 
of the size of the finger. These hanjis are spun by the spinning 
wheel called nulurati which costs aout 42, 6d. ( Rs. 24). The thread 
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thus span is rolled into small oblong reels or Audis by the aid of 
the same sproning wheel. ‘The yarn of these reels is then spread on 
a wooden frame or hasmari which is fitted with pegs and costs 1s. 
6d. (12 as.). The threads when thus arranged are called putis or 
hanks of yarns. These putis are brought to market and sold to 
weavers, carpet-makers, and rope-spinners. In September 1883 
a beginning was made of spinning cotton by steam power at Hubli. 
In September 1581 as inning mill called the Southern Marétha 
Spinning and Weaving Company Limited was registered in Bombay. 
It is a company with limited liability and has capital of £60,000 
(Rs. 6,00,000) divided into 2400 shares of £25 (Re. 250) each. The 
managers and secretaries of this company are Messrs. P. Chrystal 
and iva 0nd of Bombay and Hubli, On the Ist of September 1552 
the foundation stone was laid at Hubli, and in spite of the great 
difficulty of carrying the heavy machinery from Karwar to Hubli by 
the Arbail , a one-storeyed building covering 4000 square yards 
and capable of holding 10,000 spindles, besides the engine and 
boiler house, was finished and machimery fitted by the 2nd of 
September 1883 when work was begun. The machinery is made 
by Messrs. Platt Brothers and Company Limited, Oldham. li is 
worked by s compound engine of 400 horse power, driving a fly- 
wheel twenty-four feet in diameter and making fifty revolutions a 
minute, In March 1884 4700 spindles were at work yielding a daily 
outturn of about 1300 pounds of yarn. Local or Kumta cotton was 
found better suited for spinning than saw-ginned American. In 
March 1884, besides spinners jobbers and fitters, the factory employ- 
ed 250 hands; the men were paid 6d, tols. (4-8 as.) a day, t 
women 44d. (3 as.), and the children 3d. to 4}d. (2-3.as.).. The only 
Europeans on the staff are the manager and the engineer. The fac- 
tory promises well. Cotton grows abundantly at the door and the 

has a large demand in the neighbouring towns of Belgaum, 
Hubli, Gadag, Ranebennur, and other weaving centres. Up to 
March 1884, cf the 2400 nominal shares, 1210 equal to a capital of 
£30,250 (Rs. 3,02,500) have been taken, 396 in the district, 110 in 
England, and 704 in Bombay and its neighbourhood. 

Chiefly in the towns of Annigeri, Betigeri, Dambal, Gadag-Betigeri, 
Garag, Hubli, Lakundi, Nadgund, and Navalgund, both cloth of gold 
and silver and plain or silk-bordered cotton cloth sre woven by a large 
number of Lingéyat, Hatkdr or Devang, Patvegar, Sali, and Momin 
Musalmiin weavers. Of about 2400 cotton and silk weavers, about 1250 
are Musalmdns, 500 Patvegdra, 300 Devangs, 200 Salis, 150 Lingiyats, 
and twenty-five Native Christians. Thematerials used in weaving this 
silk-cotton cloth are chiefly thread, silk, and gold or silver lace. Up 
to about 1872 thread spun eater by women of the labourmg and 
cultivating classes, especially by Holera or Mhar women which was 
the finest and best, was largely used by the weavers: Part of this 
home-spun yarn was nosed uncoloured in weaving waistcloths and 
other coarse dangri cloths; part was coloured and used in making 
women’s robes or addis, bodices or kubsds, and headscarves or rumals. 
The dyers of cloth and yarn are Lingiyats, Namdev Shimpis, and 
Musalmans, and the chief colours dyed are black, blue, pink, scarlet, 
and yellow. Since 1872 Bombay machine-spun yarn, which is 
better finer and cheaper, has to a great extent driven the home-spun 
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yarn out of the market. Cloth-dealers and rich moneylenders bring 
the machine-spun yarn from Bombay by Kamta and Karwir. The 
machine-spun yarn is chiefly used in weaving fine waistcloths anc 
women’s robes, bodicecloths, and headscarves. Almost all cloths 
valued at more than 10s. (Rs. 5) each are made of machine-spun 
thread. As the hand-made yarn sells dearer than the machine-spun 
yarn and also requires more labour in weaving, the cost of weaving 
sloth out of hand-made yarn is about twenty-five per cent higher 
than of weaving cloth out of orange Ba yarn. Though dearer 
and coarser than machine-spun yarn, © home-spun yarn 18 much 
stronger aud much more able to stand hard work. Of the yarn used 
in local weaving about one-third is still home-spun. The home-span 
yarn is chiefly used in weaving coarse ¥ istcloths and women’s 
robes, coarse longeloth called dangri jot or khadi, and carpets, 
floorcloths or jdjams, and tent or booth-cloths called guddra (K.) or 
+ (XM Of the other raw materials the coloured silk and the gold 
and ailver lace come from Bombay, and the uncoloured silk partly 
from Bombay and partly from Maisur. The weavers are partly capi- 
talists and partly labourers employed by the capitalists either by the 
day or by the piece. Handloom weaving is briskest during the 
marriage and fair-holding months, recdac ye from January to May. 
The women of weavers who have capital help the men, and the 
women of labouring weavers work for hire, in arranging and 
sizing the’ warp and in filling the shuttles. A cotton weaver on an 
average earns not less than 4}d. to 6d. (3-4a8.) a day. T 
clothes woven in the Dhérwér looms. are dhotars or men’s 
waistcloths about five yards long and one yard broad. ‘They vary in 
price from le. 3d. to 1s. 6d. (10-12 as.) when made of coarse villa 
yarn, and from 2s. to £1 (Ks. 1-10) when made of fine machine-mad 
twist with silk borders and costly colours, Punjis or boys’ waist- 
cloths, about 14 to two yards long and three-quarters to one yard 
broad, are generally made of coarse village yarn and vary in price 
from 44d. to 9d. (3-6.as.). Sadie or women’s robes, about 74 yards” 
long and one yard broad, vary in price from 3s. to 8s. (Ks. 1 4-4) when 
made of coarse village yarn, and from 8s, to £2 10s. (Rs. 4-25) when 
made of English or Bombay mill yarn with silk borders. Kirgis or 
girls’ robes, about 34 to five yards long and two to 21 feet broad, 
vary in price from 1s. Sd. to 2s. dd. (Rs. 3-1) when made of coarse 
village yarn, and from 3s. to 16s, (Rs. 1}-8) when made of English 
and Bombay mill made yarn with silk borders. Kubsds or bodice- 
cloths about three-quarters of a yard long and halfa yard broad, vary 
in price from 3d. to 44d. (2-8 as.) when made of village coarse yarn, 
and from 6d. to 2s. 9d. (Rs. }-1§) when made of English and Bombay 
mill yarn. Both mundars or turbans, 74 to fifty yards long and six- 
teen to twenty inches broad, and shellaz or men’s sholder cloths 24 
yards long and 14 broad, vary in price from 2s. to £7 10s. (Rs. 1- 
75). By adding gold or silver tinsel borders, turbans and shoulder- 
cloths fetch a still higher price. Vastas or handkerchiefs, fifteen 
inches to one yard square, vary in price from 2hd. to Od. (14-6 as. 
when made of coarse village yarn, and from 1s. 3d. to 2s. (Rs. ik 
when made of English or Bombay mill yarn. In a few towns, espe- 
cially in Hebsur and in Kerdsur and its neighbourhood, tents or booth 
cloths called pdls are made. They are first woven in strips of coarse 
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strong cotton cloth of various lengths, and ten to sixteen inches j§ Chapter VI. 
wide. These lengths are then sewn together, until they form the Crafts. . 
pals or booth cloths which are twelve to thirty feet long and eight to 
twenty-five feet broad, and sometimes even larger. Theyare used as StLu axp Cotrow 
pets, as cloths for sorting grain or for carrying grain in carts from 
the fields, for rade tents and booths at fairs orjatras, and for market . 
stalls. They range in price, according to size and quality, from 14s. 
to £2 (Rs. 7-20). Cottonand silk cloth are sold by the weavers either 
to the local cloth-dealers or to the peopleon market days. Cloth is 
bought either direct from the weavers or through brokers or dalals 
who are paid by the weavers jd. to jd. (}-4 a.) on every rupee 
of cloth sold. Most of the cloth is used locally. It is also exported 
to North and South Kanara and Belgaum and Shahapur; from 
Belgaum and Shéhépur it goes to the coast for sale, Especially 
from nates Longe i it is also sent to Sholdpur, Pandharpur, 
Maudhol, Jamkhandi, Jath, and Sdéngli. Between 1862 and 1560, 
when cotton and grain were both unusually dear, in spite of 
the good demand for cloth, the weavers suffered. The fall in 
the priceof grain and of cotton between 1566 and 1872 helped 
the weavers, and since 1872 cheap Bombay yarn has enabled 
them to hold their own against imported cloth. The weavers suffered 
grievously in the 1876 famine. The price of grain ruined them 
and the sale of cloth was at a stand; most of them passed out 
of the famine heavily laden with debt. Since 1876 the brisk 
local demand for cloth, the fall im price of Bombay yarn, and 
the local cheapness of grain have so greatly helped the hand-loom 
weavers that many of them have freed themselves from their famine 
debt and are agp off. The opening of the new railways will help 
the weavers by cheapening Bombay yarn. But it will also increase 
the competition of outside goods, and, by raising the local price of 
rain, will make living dearer to the hand-loom weavers and so prevent 
ther pprodoning. Seu cloth as cheaply as before. The opening of 
railways will also probably be followed by the establishment of local 
spinning and weaving mills, and, in the end, even more than at 
present, hand-made products will be ousted by steam-made.' The 











1 From jta much greater bulkiness compared with its valae the road-carriage of 
yarn is miych costlier than the road-carriage of cloth. In spite of this disadvantage 
‘n rich cotton and grain prowing tracts like the Bombay Karnitak, which long road 
yarn ha of Inte years held ita own with imported cloth. Railways, the great cheap- 
enors of the carriage of bulky articles, should remove orshould greatly lessen the 
disadvantage which long road carriage inflicts on imported habe in competing with 
imported cloth. This caning of railways should favour the import of yarn more 
than the import of cloth; handloom weaving should therefore increase in Dharwar 
after the railways are opened. But judging ‘their effect in other districts, instead 
of foatering local handloom weaving, rulways will reduce or destroy the industry. 
Ona of the reasons, why, in spite of the gain from the spectal ¢ ming of imported 

: pailways another handloom weaving seems to be the marked increase in 
the price of grain, and therefore in the cost of living, which follows the opening by 
railways of how markets for bulky local field produce. The cost of feeding his family 
rises so greatly, that, in splte of the gain in the relatively greater cheapening of 
imported yarn, the handloom weaver fails to maintain his competition with imported 
cloth ; he can no Hogar, ive om tie soars of profit a brett oige tthe: 
ia ae he rise in fl ' grain whic cause by ing 
- Oe kets 40 local Gold produce: seems the chief reason why railways work 
the ruin of localindustries. At the same time, as the bulk of the people are grain 

not craftemen, the gain from the rise of grain prices ia probably greater than 

« loaa from the decay of local industries. q 
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silk weavers suffered specially severely during the 1876 famine as 
there was a great scarcity of silk as well as ©! in. | 
Besides by the prisoners in Dharwar jail cotton carpets are woven 
by sixteen Musalman families, of whom eight live at Navalgund, 
seven at Hubli, and one at Dharwar. Of the raw materials used 
the patte or thick hand-spun yarn is bought locally. The women 
of the carpet-weaving families twist a large quantity of yarn into 
strong and long warp threads, either by hand or by the simple 
spinning and twisting wheel. They then arrange and size 
twisted threads till they are about one hundred feet lon ,and roll them 
round a roller which is fixedin the loom. Some of the yarn is dyed 
red, black, blue, green, and yellow, and occasionally green and yellc 
yarn is brought from Bombay and used untwisted forthe woof. The 
carpet weaver’s women fill a large number of shuttles with red and 
black yarn and roll the other coloured yarns into several small 
bundles, Two carpet looms are in use. One is fixed upright from 
the roof of the house to a pit, about three feet below ground ; the 
other is laid level with the ground from end to endof the weaving room. 
In the upright loom a carpet of any length and of of breadth can 
be woven. Any number of weavers, according to the breadth of 
the carpet, can sit in a row on each side of the loom, face to face, 
separated by the upright warp. No weaving or loom comb is laid 
across the web and no warp threads are passed between the teeth of 
the comb as in cloth weaving. When carpets of six feet broad or less 
are to be woven they are woven within doors. If a carpet is nine 
to twenty feet broad, the loom is set upright in an open space 
under a tree: a trench is dug about three feet deep and three feet 
broad, and as many feet long as the carpet 1s to be broad. The top 
of the loom is tied to a strong branch of the tree and the bottom 
ig fixed in the trench. Several weavers both men and women sit in 
a row on each side of the warp, face to face, with their feet in the 
trench. ‘The woof is passed from end to end of the warp not in 
shuttles, but by the weavers’ hands who sit im @ row on each 
side of the warp. By means of a rough mechanism fixed in 
the trench and worked by the weaver’s feet, each time the woot 
threads are crossed between the warp threads, alternate war 
threads are moved forwards and backwards. Instead of the com! 
frame used in the ordinary loom to drive the woof fibre home, each 
weaver ou either side of the vertical carpet warp threads holds an 
iron instrament one end of which has blunt saw-like teeth, and 
with the teeth drives the woof threads into their place. The teeth of 
the instrument, which serve the purpose of the comb teeth, fix the 
woof between alternate warp threads. When flowers or other 
figures are to be woven, each weaver passes the bundles of the 
woof threads of different colours, between the required number of 
warp threads, instead of from one end to the other of the carpet, and 
weaves the required flower or figure. When two or three feet of the 
carpet are woven the completed part is rolled round a roller in the 
trench, and the roller with the warp at the top of the loom is loosened 
a little, and a fresh portion of the warp drawn down and woven. 
This process 1s repeated until the reqmred length of carpet 
is finished. The carpet is then cut from the loom and the weavers 
begin a new carpet out of the remaining warp threads im 
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the loom. A carpet thirty-two feet long by ten feet broad costs 
£12 to £15 (Rs. 120-150), according to ‘the thickness of the 
texture and the fineness of the workmanship. At the level 
loom the man weaves a carpet six or seven feet long and four or 
five broad. The level loom is almost the same as a cloth loom. 
The weaver does not use any small toothed instrument to drive 
and fix the woof into the mee? threads as in the upright loom. 
He drives home the woof thread with the regular weaving comb. 
Instead of the reeds of the cloth comb the teeth of the carpet 
comb are formed of a close row of iron plates, which are kept 
in their place by a strong heavy wooden frame, The weaver also 
uses the shuttle filled with red or black untwisted yarn and with 
++ passes the woof yarn between the warp threads as if weaviny 

in a cloth loom, and, as in cloth weaving, drives the woof ciealad 
into its place by pulling towards him the weaving comb, This 
ia done when the carpet to be made is of one or two inch broad red 
and black stripes. When flowers or figures are to be woven, the 
weaver passes the woof yarn of all colours by his hand and then 
pulls the weaving comb towards him to fix the woof thread in its 
place in the warp. 

The jéjam or floorcloth, an inferior carpet, 1s adorned with 
figures of flowers, horses, and elephants. These figures are printed, 
not woven. Uncoloured common cloth woven with thick yarn to 
make labourers’ and husbandmens’ coverlets, jackets, and trousers 
is bought and cut or sewn together to the ae ra length and 
bread A piece of strong white cloth ten feet by five costs 
about 4s. (Rs. 2). The cloth is steeped for a night in a solution of 
sheep's dung, it 1s washed, and for a second night 1s soaked in 
oil and earth salt or fuller’s earth, The cloth is washed three or 
four times, but not so thoroughly as to remove the whele of the 
oil, and is soaked ims strong solution of myrobalans and water, 
and dried. The printers have two sets of wooden bloeks each 
about four inches square. One block is carved with the outlines 
of the creepers, flowers, horses, and elephants, to be printed on 
the cloth. ‘These outlines stand beyond the plane of the block, so- 
that they may touch the cloth when printing; while the rest of 
the surface of the block is depressed, so that it does not touch the 
cloth. In the second block the parts corresponding to the out- 
standing lines in the first stamp are depressed and do not touch the 
cloth, while the parts corresponding to the lowered parts in the first 
stamp, are raised go as to touch the cloth. After the cloth has 
been stones in a solution of myrobalans and water the printer a 
the first block in a solution of iron rust and water, and stamps the 
cloth with the outlines of the figures in black. He then dips the second 
block in a solution of alum and water, and stamps the same parts of 
the same cloth. The cloth is then boiled in water with some alkalh. 
The parts of the cloth which have been stamped with the iron rust 
and water remain black, those stamped with the alum and water 
turn red, and the untouched spaces left by the second stamp 
become white, when boiling has removed the solution of 
myrobalans, After the cloth is washed in plain water and dried, 
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onared ground. To print acloth ten feet by five costs 4s. 
Another piece of cloth of the same nature and size either dyed in 
indigo or undyed is laid below the printed piece, and the two are 
sewn together. The jajamis then ready for use. The undyed under- 
cloth costs 4s.(Rs.2); if dyed in indigo it costs 1s. (S as.) more. 
Thus a floorcloth ten feet by five costs 12s. to 13y. (Rs. 6-64). 
Floorcloths are made to order in Hubli and Karajgi by three or 
four families of Jingars or painters, who claim to be Kshatris. Large 
numbers of floorcloths printed in Belgaum and other districts are 
also brought for sale on market days. When not stamping floor- 
cloths, the Jingars or painters make and paint toys, cradles, and 
other wood work, and draw pictures. Floorcloths last only two or 
three years, while good carpets last twenty-five to thirty years. 

Excellent boys’ hats in the shape of Brihman and Mardtha 
turbans are made at Hubli by fifteen families of Jingars and are 
sold at 2s, to 10s, (Re.1-5) each. In making these hats tamarind 
seeds are soaked in water. Their upper coloured husk is removed 
and the inner pithy parts are ground into a paste and boiled. 
The paste is rubbed on several pieces of cloth spread one over the 
other, according to the required size and shape of the cap and dried. 
When it 1s dry the upper part is covered with different coloured 
velvet and sewn together with silk. The hat is then ornamented 
with flowers of real or false lace, and the whole is made to look 
hike a Bribman ora Mardtha turban. The inside is stuffed with 
cotton and lined with printed or silk cloth. 


White, black, or white and black striped blankets are woven by 
shepherds. Of 87,768 a shown in the 1881 census about 
one-tenth or 8700 are blanket weavers. In the Rénebennur 
sub-division in the south-east large blankets, about sixteen feet by 
six are woven ; the blankets woven in the rest of the district are 
not larger than nine feet long and four broad for men and 7} feet 
long and three broad for children. Generally the women spin the 
wool into thread, arrange and size the warp, and fill the shuttles; 
and the men weave. In Dhaérwér, wool is not sold by the ordinary 
sher weight. Either the shearing of 100 sheep is bought in 
a lump for about £4 (Rs. 40), or the wool is bought by the chitti or 
four sher millet measure which costs about 16s. (Rs. 8) that is at the 
rate of I4d. the pound. One chitti or fourteen pounds of wool 
works into four blankets, each nine feet long by four feet broad, 
Of these four blankets two are black together worth 16s. (Rs. §) and 
two are white together worth 8s. (Rs. 4). To spin the wool and 
weave these four blankets take a man and a woman about forty 
days, that is after deducting 16s, (Rs. 8) as the cost of one chitii of 
wool, the men and women earn 8s, (Rs. 4) in forty days or 6s. 
(Rs. 3) a month. At the rate of three blankets a month for each 
couple the 8700 blanket weavers, during the eight fair months, yield 
an estimated outturn of 104,400 blankets worth £31,320(Rs.3 13 200). 
This ontturn is not enough to meet the local demand. Blankets 
are largely imported from Beléri and Maisur, part of the imports 
being used locally and part being sent to the coast. Blanket 


it is ready for sale, being ornamented with black and white pets 
(Rs, 2). 
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weavers generally sell their produce direct to the wearers on market 
days in local market towns. When not sold in the markets, 
blankets are sold to local blanket dealers who are generally rich 
shepherds and are sometimes Lingdyat cloth-dealers.) As white and 
white and black striped blankets fetch 4*. (Re. 2) each and black 
oe fetch Ss, (Rs. 4) each, most of the blankets woven are 
Goldsmiths who make gold and silver ornaments are found in all 
large towns. The gold and silver is generally given by customers and 
worked by the goldsmiths into ornaments at their homes. In rare 
eases goldsmiths are called by rich men to work at their houses and 
are paid £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) the month. At Hubli and Dharwar 
two or three clever E Scie ch east gold and silver gods, set 
precious stones in gold, and make richly carved and engraged gold 
and silver work. Goldsmiths receive no help from the women of 
their families. The average earnings of a goldsmith’s family are £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200) ayear. Asaclass they are fairly off. During 
the 1876-77 famine they bought gold and silver ornaments at low 
prices and made considerable profits. Like tailors, goldsmiths are 
proverbially fond of stealing part of the materials given to be worked. 
Workers in copper and brass, called Kanchgdrs if Hindus and 
Tambatgars if Musalmins, are chiefly settled in Hubli where there 
are about 400 familics. The copper and brass are brought in plates 
or sheets from Bombay. The chief cooking and water pots are 
hands or large round vessels, tapelds or dual vessels, panchpitris 
or mugs, kolgds or jars, tdbans or plates, gangals or round and short 
bathing tubs, kodds or pitchers, samayas or ce 0 dabaris or 
basins, and pardts or large plates. These vessels vary from about two 
or three in across and a5 man’ ae to three to five feet across 
and three to four feet high. Besides these copper and brass vessels 
coppersmiths make bellmetal bells and gong plates from khanchu 
or bellmetal a mixture of copper and lead or tin. Musalmans and 
ngdyats generally use white or bellmetal vessels because there is no 
risk that from want of tinning they should grow poisonous. Besides 
supplying the local demand the Hubli coppersmiths send copper and 
brass pots to Belgaum, Bangalur, and Beldri Copper and brass 
smiths area thriving class. ‘The copper and brass sheets are brought 
from Bombay through Karwar and Kumta by local dealers of the 
Bogdr, Lingdyat, Marwéri, and Musalmén castes. The coppersmiths 
buy them from the copper-dealers paying 73d. to 10d. (5-64 as.) a 
and. They sell their wares at 84d. to 114d. (54-7 a2.) a pound, 
eaving a profit of $d. to 1éd. (4-ls.) the pound. During the 
1876-77 famine coppersmiths bought old copper and brass vessels at 
low prices and have since re-sold them at a profit. There has also 
been a brisk demand for new vessels, and, in the low prices of grain, 
they have been able to save considerable sums 
Two classes, blacksmiths and iron-smelters, live by working in iron. 
Almost every town or large village has its blacksmith, Lohar (M.), 
Kambar (K.), who lives by making articles of iron. Some of these 
articles are made from lumps of local iron costing about 2d. (2 as.) 
and about a pound in weight. The rest are made from sheets and 
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lates of iron brought from Bombay and Madras. Of the local 
‘ron-smelters some accountis given below. The iron sheets and 
plates are brought from Bombay through Kirwir and Kumta by 

horas and other Musalmins. The present (1884) price of iron 
sheets in the Dharwar markets varies from 12s. to 14s. (Rs. 6-7) 
the hundredweight. The blacksmiths, some of whom are men of 
capital and others are labourers, buy the iron and make it into axes, 
pickaxes, spades, and other field tools for which husbandmen pay 
them either in grain or in cash. Blacksmiths also make measures 
of capacity, tires for wheels, cocoa-kernel and cucumber graters, 
hoops for tubs, spoons, round plates for baking cakes, lamps, nails, 
locks, keys, and hooks. The women and children helpthe men either 
in blowing the bellows or in heating the iron orsteel before it 1s beaten. 
The yearly earnings of a blacksmith’s family average about £10 (Rs. 
100), They suffered much in the 1876 famine from want of work, but 
during the last four years cheap iron, a brisk demand for their wares, 
and cheap grain have enabled them to recover much of what they lost. 

[ron is smelted by about thirty Kudivakkalgeri Lingdyats in the 
village of Tegur fifteen miles north of Dharwar. The ore is dug out 
of the Tegur spur of the Sahyddris and the charcoal is made by 
burning firewood. The ore is broken small by hand-hammers and 
put with some charcoal into an earthen crucible. Each crucible 
measures about a foot and a half across inside and two and a 
half feet outside and is five feet high. On one side of the bottom 
of the crucible a hole is made and in the hole a clay pipe is 
fixed. When the furnace below the crucible is sufficiently fasted 
the ore in the crucible melts, and the melted iron runs out by 
the pipe at the bottom of the crucible into an earthen basin placed 
to receive it and forms alumpofiron. The lump of iron is removed 
twice a day at twelve in the morning and at fivein the evening. It 
is heated in another open furnace, laid on an anvil, and beaten by 
four hammermen into bars about a pound in weight and three 
feet long and an inch and a half square. The four hammermen 
work together with much regularity and skill. Each crucible yields 
two bars a day, the bar being worth about $d. (2 as.) the pound. 
Tron was formerly smelted at many places besides at Tegur. But 
chiefly from want of fuel the smelting did not pay and the works 
were closed. 

There are two classes of tin-workers, makers of tin articles and 
tinners of copper and brass vessels, In Dhirwir, Hubli, and Gadag a 
few Bohoras make tin lanterns, boxes, lamps, glass-cases, amall water 
pipes, tumblers, and toys. The tin plates and the glass panes come 
from Bombay. All the tinware used in the district is bought at 
Dharwar, Hubli,or Gadag. Before tinning them brass and copper 
vessels are heated and pieces of tin and sal ammoniac are put into 
them. When the tin and sal ammoniac have melted, the vessel is 
held fast with a pair of iron pincers and the melted tin is rubbed 
all over it with a handfal of cloth As a rule Hindus get their 
vessels tinned inside only and Musalmdns both inside and outside. 
The cost of tinning varies from 1}d. to Is. (1-8 as.) according to 
the size of the vessel, | ; 
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Three classes work in stone, Josigerns 
and Uppirs and Vaddars who work as masons and cut grindstones. 
All the stone used in the district is found in local quarries. The 
dosigerus hollow out of a block of soft black stone, called pot-stone 
in Madras, round cups about five inches across and four high, jugs 
and tubs about two feet across and a foot high, and large round 
plates about four feet across and five inches hich. These vessels 
are roughly smoothed by the chisel and sold at 14d. to 6s.(Rs. ', - 3). 
As the sourness causes no corroding or unwholesomencss 
these stone vessels are of great use in preserving pickles and other 
sour articles for a year, in cooking sour vegetables, in boiling milk, 
and in keeping buttermilk. It is a common experience that 
vegetables cooked in stone have more flavour than vegetables 
cooked in metal. All the stone vessels made are sold in the district. 
Besides working as masons or stone-cutters, Uppirs and Vaddars 
make grindstones. To make grindstones hard stones are cut into 
two equal circular pieces, each two to three feet across and two to 
three inches thick. Of these two stones, which are laid one over 
the other at the time of grinding, the lower stone has a hole in the 
centre in which a small wooden pet is fixed asa pivot. The upper 
stone has two holes, one a large x in the centre through which the 
stone down on the pivot fixed in the lower stone. The other 
is a side hole in which a wooden peg about a foot long is fixed asa 
turning handle. Grindstones are sold at 2s. (Re. 1) the pair, and a 
pair is found in almost every house. They are used in grinding 
grain into flour. At the time of grinding, some handfuls of grain 
are put into the central hole of the upper stone which is turned 
by the hand with the handle fixed in the side-hole. Except large 
and heavy stones which require two women, grindstones are 
generally worked by one woman. After two or three months the 
grindstones are roughened by Vaddar women who strike them 
with a heavy hammer which has steel nails fixed into its head. 
The cost of roughening a pair of grindstones is about jd. (} a.). 
Besides a pair of grindstones each house has generally a stone 
mortar fixed in the ground close to the grindatone. In the stone 
mortar grain is pounded by four feet long wooden poe whose 
ends are shod by iron rings. Stone mortars are made by Uppiirs 
and are sold at 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6). 

In almost all towns and large villages earthen pots, tiles, and 
bricks are made by Lingdyat potters. The clay in general use 
is a soft and sticky mud from marshes and from the bottom of 
ponds. It is cleared of stones and well worked with the hands and 
feet. When properly kneaded the lumps of clay are laid on the centre 
of a heavy shoal which turns horizontally on a pes The potter 
holds a short wand or bamboo cane in his right hand, and putting 
the point of the cane close to one of the spokes of the wheel presses 
it with force till the wheel turns at a high speed. As the wheel 
turns the potter moulds the whirling clay with his two hands, the 
squat lump of mud quickly rising outwards and upwards into a 
shapely jar. When the vessel is properly formed the wheel is 
stopped, a wetted string held in the two hands is sharply drawn 
between the bottom of the vessel and the wheel, and the vessel ia 
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et in the sun to dry. When nearly dry, it is gently tapped with a 
sce bat to reagthen the clay, and is then baked in a large 
kiln, Clay pots are sold at Lid. to 3d. (1-2 as.) each. Tiles and 
earthen pipes are made and baked in the same way as cores 
ots. A potter’s wife and children ep Gare greatly in his wor 
The average earnings of a family are a ut £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 
Besides Lingéyat potters a few Mhdars make tiles and bricks. 
Wood-workers, who are found in almost every large village, are 
Jingars or carpenters, and Musalmans. Besides making the wood- 


- work of field tools, cots, cradles, chairs, boxes, tables, stocls, and 


houses, Jingars make wooden figures of tigers, horses, men, cats, 
and anes a obher toys, colour them, and sell them on market da : 
and in fairs. Jingars and a few Musalméns in large towne maka 
wooden hair-combs, and a few Hubli Musalm4ns make weaving or 
loom combs. Hair-combs are thin wooden plates two or three inches 
square. Hair-combs are of two kinds, head-combs which are 
toothed on both edges and beard-combs which are toothed only on 
one edge. Ivory combs are also brought from Bombay. The 
weaving or loom comb, which is laid across the web and through 
which the warp threads are passed, is about five feet long and three 
inches broad. It is made of strong reeds which are brought from the 
Parvat Milar hills about 430 miles south of Dharwar in Karnul in 
Madras, and, after being cut, are formed into a close row of reeds like 
the teeth of a comb which are kept in their place by a heavy wooden 
frame. Each time the shuttle passes the comb is pulled towards 
the weaver so as to drive the thread into its place. A weaving 
comb costs fis. to 8s.{Rs.3-4). Another article made by wood-workers 
is a pair of wooden grinders on the model of grindstones fonr to five 
feet across and a foot and a half thick; they are made of mango or 
other light wood, as teak or other hard timber would ecrnsh the grain. 
They are used in unhusking rice. The grinding faces are carved 
like the teeth of a saw, partly in one direction and partly in another. 
When in regular use they have to be roughened every eight or nine 
weeks and do not last more than a year or two. 


In all parts of the district molasses is made, from sugarcane. 
Close to sugarcane fields large wooden sugarcane-mills are fixed 
in the ground, and near the mills a furnace is made for boilin 
the juice. The cane is brought from the fields in headloads cad 
piled near the mill. The mill, which is worked by four to six 

nllocks, consists of a long wooden shaft to which the bullocks are 
yoked, and of two wooden rollers whose surface is carved with screw 
rings which work into each other like a male and female screw 
As the bullocks go round, the rollers turn in opposite directions 
and crush the cane with which they are kept constantly fed. | The 
juice rans into a large earthen vessel which is buried close to 
the rollers. A man sits on the opposite side of the rollers, draws off 
the pressed canes, and hands them back to the feeders who double 
_the rollers, This is repeated 

18 supposed to be pressed out, 
ane 18 spread in the air to dry and 
juice. When the vessel into which 
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the juice rons is filled, the juice is taken to the furnace and 
poured into an iron pan about fonr feet high and eight feet 
across at the top and four or five feet at the bottom. The pan is put 
on the furnace, and a large fireis lighted below. After boiling for 
about six hours the juice thickens into liquid molasses. The hquid 
is taken out and put into round or square holes in the earth 
which are lined with cloth. It is then ae to cool; when it 
thickens the molasses is ready for use and sale. In an ordinary 
year the price varies from Idd, to 2d. the pound (Rs. 14-2 the 
man). Since about 1840, when the Mauritius cane was introduced, a 
little white sugar and sugarcandy have been made in Hangal. | 
are inferior to the China and other sugar imported by Vengurla and 
Karwar. Formerly all the fine sugar and cperends ye imported 
by Rajapur in Ratnagari and went by the name of Raéjépur sugar. 
Glass Bangles are made by about ten famililes of Bogér or Jain 
bangle-makers. Of the raw materials bangle glass is brought 
in Inmps from Beliri at about £2 the hundredweight (Rs.44 the 
man). In Beliiri bangle glass is made by melting a particular 
sand with some alkalis. At the time of melting bangle glass is 
coloured either green, blue, red, or black. In making bangles a 
lump of this gloss is melted in a haif-closed earthen caldron. 
Four men sit round the caldron. Each thrusts into the molten 
glass a long iron spike with a bent end. When it is drawn 
back, the spike brings with it a few grains of melted glass. The 
bangle-maker, who is standing close by, immediately taps with 
a knife the head of the bent end of the spike, and while it is yet 
red-hot the molten glass runs up the spike like asmall ring. Ihe 
red-hot glass ring is with the help of some cross nails at once moved 
to a cone-shaped iron rod set upright in the ground about two 
feet from the furnace. The iron rod is then turned round on 
a roller and the bangle is shaped with o knife. In this way a 
bangle-maker shapes ahouh twenty-five bangles in fifteen minutes. 
In one day four men working together can make a man or twenty- 
five pounds of lump glass into 4500 bangles. When the day's work 
is over, the makers gather and string the bangles. These are. sold 
at about £2 10s. the hundredweight (Rs. 54 the man). The bangle- 
makers earn about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. These glass bangles are 
worn by the women and girls of all castes except by some widows. 
Except some under twenty whose heads have not been shaved, 
Brihman widows do not wear bangles; Maratha and other widows 
break their bangles at the death of their husbands, and afterwards 
put on new ones. Musalmén widows do not wear bangles. As 
glass bangles are in great demand, they are brought from Bombay, 
Beliri, and Maisnr by Bogar-Jain and Musalmin bangle-dealers. 

Oil is extracted chiefly by Lingiyat Ganigiés from sesamum, 
linseed, safflower, and castor seed, grown in the district and bought 
by the oil pressers from the growers. Small quantities of oil are 
also extracted from spices and almonds for medicine and perfume, 
From sesamum eel and safflower the oil is extracted by pressing 
the seeds in an oil mill; from castor seed the oil is extracted 
by boiling its pulp in hot water; and from spices and almonds 
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the oil is extracted by distilling. The mortar of the oil mill 
used in pressing sesamum, linseed, and safflower is a huge 
stone eight feet long and about twelve feet round. The lower 
mart is buried in the ground. The upper three feet are 
cllowed out and lined inside with wood, which has to be 
renewed once a year. None of the three grains, sesamum linseed 
or safflower, is put alone in the mortar. If any of these is pressed 
by itself it yields little oil, while if equal quantities of any two or 
more of these grains are pressed together, the outturn is greatl 
increased. After the stone mortar has been fresh lined wit 
wood it does not hold more than twenty-nme pounds (8 shers) 
of seed. Afterwards, when the roller or piston wears away the 
wood, the mortar daily holds a larger quantity of grain, till, 
in the course of a year, it can hold 115 pounds (32 shers) of seed. 
Before putting them into the mortar the seeds are slightly wetted. 
The roller is turned round and round in the mortar by means of 
bullocks yoked to a cross shaft which is attached to the roller 
from outside. This process expresses and separates the oil from 
the seed. The oil is taken out for use and the crushed seed is 
scraped out and used as cattle food. Whena mortar holds only 
twenty-nine pounds (8 shera) of seeds two good bullocks take abont 
two hours to press the oil. When the mortar begins to hold up to 
115 pounds (32 shers) the ‘poeesing takes about twice as long. So 
with a freshly repaired mill oi} is drawn out six times a day and 
only three times when the wooden lining gets worn. Sesamum oil 
is sold both wholesale and retail at about 34d. to 43d. the pound 
(Rs. 3-4 the man of twenty pounds). In retail oil is generally 
sold from house to house by Ganigia women. Since 1876 the 
importation of kerosine oil has gr ages ee the profits of the 
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o extract oil by boiling, castor seeds are parched in pans until they 
become red, and give outa pleasant smell, when they are pounded to 
floor ina mortar. The flour is thrown into an earthen vessel about 
half full of boiling water, and it is allowed to boil until nearly all the 
water has passed offinsteam. By this time, the oil begins to float 
and it is carefully poured into another vessel and preserved. The 
oil is now in its purest state fit for anointing a new-born babe. 

Oil is distilled from spices and almonds. The almonds or spices 
from which the oil is to be distilled are put in an earthen cup with 
a little water in it. Under the cup a strong fire is lighted. The 
cup is covered with asecond cup having a horizontal tube fastened 
to it, and the division between the two cups is carefully closed with 
clay. A wet cloth is laid on the top of the upper cup and cold water 
is constantly dropped on the cloth. By keeping the cup cool the 
vapour of oil that rises from the heated jar condenses and 
passing down the tube dropsintoa third cnp. In the second form of 
still, which is less common than the first, the cooling or condensing is 
done by earth not by water. A jaris buried in the ground and over its 
mouth is set a second jar with a very small hole bored in its bottom, 
The oil seed is put into the upper jar, its mouth is carefully closed, 
and the whole jar is surrounded with fire. The cool air in the lower 
jar condenses the vapour and the oil falls in drops into it. 
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Redpowder or kunku, literally saffron, is made at Dharwar and 
in a few other places. At Dharwir about thirty families of low-caste 
Hindus and two or three families of Musalmins make redpowder. 
A small quantity is also made by Brahmans as some strict Hindus 
will use none but Brahman-made redpowder, To make redpowder 
six pounds of turmeric root are soaked in water for three days, dried, 
and broken into pieces. ‘The pieces are soaked for three days in a 
liquid mixture of lemon-juice and powder of three-fourths of a pound 
of balgar or borax and five-eighths of a pound of alum or fafhi. 
They are then dried and ground into fine redpowder called kunku. 
The materials cost about 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14), and yield seven pounds of 
kunku worth about 3s, 6d. (Rs. 1%) at the selling price of Gd. (4 az.) 
the pound. Sometimes, to deepen the colour, a few drops of oil are 
added to the tuntu, bunt this colour soon passes off. All Hindu 
women whose husbands are alive mark their bows with redpowder. 

Besides English ink, which is much used in public offices, two 
kinds of local ink are made. Of these one kind is used in public 
offices in writing on country paper and the other is used by 
Brihmans in writing religious books. ‘To make the native official 
ink one-sixteenth of a pound of rice, Indian millet, and ragi are 
put in an earthen vessel and placed on a furnace. When the 
grains are about to take fire, a gallon of water is poured into the 
vessel, and the whole is allowed to boil. The liquid is strained 
and poured into a plate. Lamp-black tied in a cloth is then ground 
into the liquid and the ink is ready for use, This ink does well 
for writing on country paper into which it soaks a little, but when 
written on smooth polished paper it is easily washed off. In writing 
religious books both black and red ink are used. To make 
black ink two and two-thirds ounces (6 tolds) of good sealing-wax 
or bhangardargu and four-fifths of an ounce (2 folds) of be ar 
or borax are boiled together for about an hour in a pint (40 
tolis) of water, and the Liquid ig strained. Some lamp-black tied 
in a cloth is ground into the liquid and the ink is ready. It 
shines when written, cannot be scratched or washed off tha 
paper, and is said to last unfaded for centuries. To make 
red ink two and two-fifths ounces (6 folds) of bad sealing-wax or 
Khaddierqu, four-fifths of an ounce (2 folds) of balgar or borax, 
one-fifteenth of an ounce (} fola) of alikhan CEschynomene aspera 
leaves, and two-fifteenths of an ounce (4 tola) of chijjikhar or alkali, 
are boiled together in one pint (40 folds) of water, and the liquid 
is Strained. This forms a good red ink. If lampblack is added, 
it turns to a dull but serviceable black ink. 

There are two classes of leather-workers, tanners and shoemakers. 
The tanners are chiefly Madigerus, Holerus, and Dhorarns. The 
skins are stripped off dead animals and the inside is rubbed with 
water and lime at two to four pounds for each skin. The skins are 
then steeped in water for fifteen days. The hair is next scraped 
off with a broad blunt knife and the skins are again steeped in 
a mixture of myrobalans and bdbhul bark for six days when they 


are taken out and dried into leather. The leather is partly used ° 


in making shoes, ropes, and other articles of husbandry, and is 
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partly sent by hide-dealers to Bombay and Madras. Shoemakers 
are cither Mochigararus or Samgars (K.). Samgars or Chambhars 
make and mend shoes and sandals, tan, and cover bamboo boats 
with leather. Shoes and sandals are sold at 1s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) the 
pair. 

Three crafts, the making of saltpetre, earth-salt, and paper, have 
almostoraltogetherdiedout. In 1841 saltpetre was made at Dharwar. 
In a plain outside of the town men of the Uppar caste raised an 
earthen mound or pillarabout fifteen feet high and 100 feet round. On 
the top of the mound were built seven or eight basins of lime and 
stones each about four feet across and ten feet deep. At the bottom 
of each of these basins was a hole carefully filled. In the ground 
round the mound several pits were dug five or six feet square and a 
footdeep. From each ofthese pits a channel two or three inches broad 
led to the hole at the bottom of each of the basins. The hole in each 
of the masonry cisterns on the top of the mound was then filled with 
leaves from the inside and the cistern was partly filled with salt- 
earth or saulumanny. Over the salt-earth water was poured, which, 
draining through the salt-earth and leaves, a out by the 
channels and brought all the saltpetre into the small pans or pits. 
When the pits were full the holes were stopped and the water was 
left to dry in the sun. When the pan was dry the saltpetre was 
scraped off the bottom and purified. At present (1883) one 
shepherd family who call themselves Uppiirs that is salt-makers 
make saltpetre in the jigir village of Hebli. The right of making 
saltpetre 1s bot farmed for about £1 7s.(Rs. 134) by the two 
sharers of the Hebliestate. Every year, provided no rain falls during 
these two months, saltpetre is made between January and March. 
If rain falls the saltpetre is washed away and the labour is wasted. 
During eer priest ako 900 pounds (36 mans) of saltpetre 
are yearly made and fetch about £5 Ss, (Rs. 54 lid. th yall 
(Rs 14 the man). (8s. Oa) at hte pee 

About thirty years ago earth salt, called in Kanarese sai | 
that is brackish salt aid anspok that is earth salt, was peta de - 
in several parts of Dharwar from a peculiar kind of earth containing 
ree nae aan Was par in the same way and by the same class 
of people as saltpetre. The making of earth salt has bee 1 
ae aha salt act, Act VII. of 1873. muh wi 


About twenty years ago, paper was made at Dharwar, Gada: 
Gutal, Hubli, Karajgi, Navalgand, Ranebennur, and several othe : 
places in Dharwar. Since then the craft has almost or altogether 
died away under the competition of better and cheaper European 
paper. 


ee 


1 Faltpetre has two names in Kinarese sorwpow and moddam 
and as saltpetre when fired makes a noise like sor it is called sormou that is the 
coal in tha prob ner is = called modduppu or gunpowder salt, Though 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORY. 
Tue traditional history of Dharwiir goes back to the time of the Chapter VII. 


Pandavs. Hiingal fifty miles south of Dharwar in inscriptions of History. 
the twelfth century is called Virdtkot and Viritnagari, the Fort and - iF 
City of Virat, and is locally believed to be the place where the "**** #=t0RY. 
Pandavs (n.c. 1500) lived during part of their exile. The names 

Viritkot and Virdtnagari support the tradition, as, according to 

the Mahdbhérat, Virdt was the name of the king at whose court 

the Pandavs spent the thirteenth year of their exile.! 

The earliest historical information regarding Dharwar belong: 
to the fifth century after Christ. For the history of the eight 
hundred years between the fifth century and the Muhammadan 
conquest of the Deccan under Alé-nd-din Khilji (1290-1310) an 
unusnally large number of copperplates and stone inscriptions 
record the names of dynasties hy SH the year of the inseription 
sometimes in the Kaliyug but more commonly in the Shak era,* the 
nature of the grant, to whom made and why, and generally add 
details which throw light on the state of the country at the time. 
So far about ten copperplates and 600 stone inscriptions have been 
collected and deciphered at first (1825-1840) by Sir Walter Elliot 
for some time Sub-Collector of Hubli, and of late years (1870-1884) 
chiefly by Mr. J. F. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil Service. Banavasi 
in Sirsi in North Kanara, now a little outside of Dharwar limits, 
may be regarded as the earliest historical capital of the Dharwar 
country. Buddhist references carry the history of Banavisi to the 
third century before Christ, and local inscriptions show that it was 
# centre of power in the first century after Christ. From the first to 
the end of the thirteenth century many inscriptions prove that 
Banavasi was the centre of a large territory called the Twelve 
Thousand which must have included at least the centre and south of 
the present district of Dharwar. Next to Banavadsi, Painungal or 
Hingal is the oldest local historical centre. Other ancient places of 
importance are Annigeri thirty miles east of Dhirwiér mentioned in 
or containing sixteen inscriptions of the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries ; Bankapur forty miles south of Dharwar mentioned in or 











' Mahabhirat, book tv. Viratpary ; Indian Antiquary, V. 179; Fleet's Dynasties 
of the Kanarese [Nstricts of the Bombay Presidency, 7 note 2. 

* The initial date of the Kaliyeg is the spring equinox of sc. 3102; the Shak 
era begina in A.D. 78 (March-April). 
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containing seven inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; 
Chandadampar fifteen miles north of Ranebennur mentioned in or 
containing eight inscriptions of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries ; 
Dambal fifteen miles south of Gadag mentioned in or containing five 
inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; Gadag forty-five 
miles east of Dharwar mentioned in or containing nineteen inscrip- 
tions of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries ; Lakkundi eight miles 
south of Gadag mentioned in or containing thirty-five inscriptions 
of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries ; Lakshmeshvar forty miles 
south-east of Dhirwar mentioned in or containing twenty-nine in- 
scriptions of the tenth to the sixteenth centuries; Naregal sixteen 
miles north-east of Gadag mentioned in or containing nine inscrip- 
tions of the tenth to the thirteen centuries ; and Rattehalli ten miles 
south-east of Hirekerur mentioned in or containing seven inscriptions 
of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. Almost all of these places, 
though now reduced in importance some even to petty villages, have 
ruins of beautiful stone temples varying from the inti $3 the 
thirteenth century,’ built without mortar in what is locally known 
as the Jakhandchirya style.’ 

Of Shatakarni or Andhrabhritya rule in Dhérwér (s.c. 200 - 
A.p. 200) there is no local record.’ Considering the wide spread of 
Shitakarni sway in the Deccan, at Kolhapur, and at Banavaat it is 
probable that during the centuries before and after the Christian era 
the lands now included in Dhirwir were subject to the Banavasi 
branch of the Shitakarnis.* After the Shatakarnis the district 
probably passed tothe Ganga or Pallav kings.’ The accession to power 
of the Early Kadambadynasty of Banavisiand Halsi in Belgaum, after 





a powerful Decenn dynasty which is supposed to have flourished in three 
centuries before and after the Christian ern. Their original seat was A'ndhra or 
Telangan, and their capital Dharnikot at the mouth of the Krishna. At the height 
of their power (about a.p, 10-40) they appear to have held the whole breadth of 
Deccan from opr in Thins to Dharni of near the mouth of the Krishna. Their 
inscriptions and coins have been found at Kanheri and Sopra in the Ronkan, at 
Junnar, Karhdid, Kolhdpar, and Nasik in the Deccan, at Banavisi in North, Kanara, 
at the Amrivati tope in the Kistna district, and in other parts of the Madras Presj- 
dency. Details are given in Bombay Gasettecr, XIIT. 409 ; XVI.181-183, 620.693. 

“An inscription at Banavdsi shows that about tho first century after Christ its 
ruler was Hiritipatra Shitakarni of the Vinhukadadutn family. Details are given 
way mows A (Gazetteer, valance oe 77, 28, 

‘he Gangas were an early and important family in Maur, Thai history i 
doubtful as wr Fleet (Kanarese Dynasties, 1 - 12) ut shown. reasons fe believing 
that several of the inscriptions regarding them are forgeries. The Pallay dvnas 
was one of the most important enemies against whom the Kadambas and phates A 
the Chalukyas had to fight. About the middle of the sixth century they were 
probably driven ont of Vatipi or Bidimi by Polikeshi I. Early in the seventh 
century the Eastern Chalukyas forced them out of Veogi on the east coast between 
the Krishna and the Godavari. In the time of the Western Chalukya Palikeahi [7, 
(610.634) their capital was at Kanchi or Conjeveram and they long continued a 

owerfel ws The Pallava rank in the Purdns with the foreagn races, the 
Haihayas, Shake, and Yavana, Mr, Fleet (Dynasties, 15) has shown reasons for 
believing that they were Arsacidan Parthians, | | 
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defeating eitherthe Gangasor the Pallavs, is the first certain event in 
local Dharwar history. These Kadambas, whose origin is not yet 
fixed, were a family of Jain chiefs whose capital was Banavasi and 
fg ke ~ minor centres at Uchhrangi near Harihar in North Maisur, 
at 1in Belgaum, and at Triparvat perhaps Trigiri or Tegur in 
North Dharwir. Their copperplates, iota ean Scales hates st 
eee six miles west of Karajgi, give the names of nine kings and 
chiefly record, in letters of about the end of the fifth century, grants 
of villages and lands forthe benefitof Jain temples! The sbescbas 
peg Seam history of the district may be divided into three periods. 
An Early Chalukya and Western Chalukya period lasting from about 
the begining of the sixth century to about a.p. 760; a Rashtrakuta 
riod from a.p. 760 to a.p. 973; and the third and last period of 
Western Chilukya (973-1165), Kalachuni (1165-1184), Hoysala 
Ballal (1192-1203), and Devgiri Yadav (1210-1295) overlords, when, 
at least till the end of the twelfth century, the district was directly 
e verned by feudatory Kaddamba chiefs whose head-quarters were at 
Banayaési and Paénungal or Hingal. The Early Kadambas appear 
to have been defeated by the Early Chalukyas about the beginning 
of the sixth century.* The earliest record of Early Chalukya rule in 
Dharwar is an undated tablet at Adur ten miles east of Hangal of the 
sixth Early Chalukya king Kirtivarma L (a.p, 567) recording gifts 
to a Jain temple built by one of the village headmen. The inscription 
gives the name of Kirttivarma as overlord, Adur or Pandipur as it is 
called in the inscription, being then directly governed by two chiefs 
named Sind and Madhavatti. This inscription in the heart of the 
Kadamba territory supports a statement that Kirttivarma defeated 
the Kadambas which occurs in an important inscription at Aihole, 
fifteen miles north-east of Badami, dated a, v.694-5," Of the West- 
ern Chalukyas (610-760) the earliest local record is a stone tablet at 
Amin-bhavi seven miles north-east of Dhirwir. It belongs to the 
second Western Chalukya king Pulikeshi IT. (612-634), the contem- 
ary of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsang (629 -643),' but 

is wrongly dated 564 (5.458).° The next inscription is a forged grant 
of the second Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya I. (670-680). 
It was found at Kurtkoti, about eight miles south-west of Gadag, 
and bears date 610 (5.532). It was probably forged in the ninth or 
tenth century. Of the three next kings, Vinaydditya (680-697), 
Vijaydditya (697-733), and Vikramaditya [L. (735-747) stone tablets, 
dated 687, 729, and 734, and recording grants to Jain temples and 
priests, have been found at Lakshmeshvar twenty miles north-east 
of Rankipur.’ About 760, when the Rashtrakutas overthrew the 


1 Fleet's Kinarese Dynasties, 7-10, * Fleet's Kinarese Dynastios, 10. 

4Ind. Ant. VIII. 23; Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 21. , | 

“Hiwen Thaang calls him Pu-lo-ki-she and gives an account of his kingdom of 
Mo-bo-la-ch’a or Maharishtra twelve hondred miles in circuit, A special interest 
attaches to Pulikeshi ag an Arabic chronicle relates that in 625 Khosru I. of Persia 
sent an embassy to him which is believed to form the subject of painting 17 in 
Ajanta Cave I. Details are given in Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 24-25 ; aot Bom- 
bay Gazetteer, XIL 513. * Fleet's Kinarese Dynasties, 73. 
Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 27; Ind. Ant. VIL217. 

7 Fleet's Kunarese Dynasties, 27, 28, 29; Ind, Ant. VOL 110, 112, 
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Western Chalukyas, Dharwar, like their other possessions, seems to 
have arg 1 from the Chalukyas to their conquerors. The earlirst 
record of Rishtrakuta rule in Dharwar is an undated fragment at 
Lakshmeshvar of the fourth king Govind III. (803-807), whom the 
inscription calls Shriballaha or Shrivallabh.! Five inscriptions are 
dated in the reign of Govind III.’s son Amoghvarsh I. (814.877), 
Of these one, dated 865, was found at Mantravidi four miles east 
of Shiggaon ; a second dated 866 in the fifty-second year of his reign 
was found at Shirur seventeen milesnorth-west of Navalgund; a third, 
dated 869 and found at Soratur ten miles south of Gadag, records 
that Amoghvarsh’s feudatory Abavaditya of the Adav (Yadav t) 
dynasty was then governing the Kupp Porigere or Lakshmeshvar 
rovince ;* and two undated occur at Nidgundi five miles west of 

ar and ot Kydsanur seven miles south-west of Hangal. 
The Shirur inscription records that Amoghvarsh’s feadatory Devan- 
nayya governed the Belvola Three Hundred at Annigeri2 The 
Nidgundi inscription records that Amoghvarsh I.’s (851-877) 
leodaks » Bankeyaras of the Chellaketan family, governed the 
Banavasi Twelve Thonsand, the Kundur Five Handred, the Belvola 
Three Hundred,‘ the Puligere or Lakshmeshvar Three Hundred, and 
the Kun » Seventy.” The Kydsanur inscription records that 
Amoghvarsh’s feudatory Shankargand, also of the Chellaketan family, 
overned the Banavasi province.* (Of Amoghvarsh’s son Krishna 
iI. (902-911) three inscriptions have been found in Dharwar, two 
dated at Mulgand twelve miles south-west of Gadag and at Adur 
ten miles cast of Hangal and one undated mscription at Kydsanur 
seven miles south-west of Hangal. The Mulgund inscription, dated 
902, calls Krishna, Krishnavallabh, and the A‘dur inscription, dated 
‘4, calls him Akidlvarsh, and records that the Banavisi Twelve 
Thousand was governed by his under-lord a Mahdsdmant of the Chella- 

etan family. The undated inscription at Kydsanur calls Krishna 
Kandarvallabh and records that the Banavasi province was governed 
ag under-lord the Mahdsdmantidhipati Shankargand of the 
Chellaketan family? Of Krishna's son and successor agattong IT. 
sepa a also called Prabhutvarsh a» stone inscription dated 918 
as been found at Dandipur two miles north-west of Nargund. 
Jagattung’s son and successor was Nityamvarsh or Indra IV. a atone 
inscription of whose, dated 916, robably while he was ruling as heir 
apparent during his father’s lifetime, has been found at Hatti. 

fattar six miles north of Karajgi. Indra IV.'s suecessor was his 
younger son Govind V. an inscription of whose, dated 930, has been 









' Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 3. * Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 35. 


ine ATT. 216, is 
evola or crop-land, the Kanarese hele to grow and jola a field was the count 
rund Uimdlag, Lakkand, and Dambal in Dhdrwir, Holi in Felgaum, and Rukbnacs. 
in the Nizdm's Dominions, Fleet, 42 note 3. In a palm-leaf manuscript of the 
Kolhipur Jains the Chellaketan Bankeyaras or Bank is said to have called after 
himself the famous city of Bankdpur, the greatest among cities. It waa the capital 
: province under the Chellaketans. Ind. Ant. XIL 217. 
wae & part of Maiurand the Kisukad Seventy was the 
al in South mg os Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 42. ) 
ties, 35, * Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 25, 
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found at Kalas fifteen miles north-east of Bankdépur.’ Of the next 
Réshtrakuta king Krishna IV. (945-956) four inscriptions have 
been found two dated 945 at Kyasanur seven miles south-west of 
Hangal, the third dated 951 at Soratur ten miles south of 

and the fourth dated 956 at Alur five miles south-east of Han 
The Kydsanur inscriptions call Krishna, Kannara, and record that his 
underlord the mahdsdémanta Kalivitta of the Chellaketan family was 
governing the Banavasi shibtereee The Soratur hie eee gives 
the name of the commandant of the king’s body udrapayya 
as govern in, the ay of Saratvur.? In 975 Krishna [V.’s son and 
successor Kakka II], was defeated and slain by the Western Chalak 
Taila (1. who put an end to Rashtrakuta rale.* Dharwar, with, 

rest, of the Rashtrakuta territory, passed to the revived Chélukyas 
whose capital later on (1050) was Kalydn in the Nizim’s country about 
forty miles north of Golburga. They contmued to rule Dharwar 
through their feudatories the Kidambas of Banavasi and Hangal. 
The earliest record of Western Chilukya (973-1190) sovereignty in 
Dhérwir is an inscription at Gadag which describes Taila II. 
(973-997) as having uprooted the Rattas or Rashtrakutas, slain 
a king of Malwa, killed the leader of Panchal in Upper India, 
and reigned over the whole earth for twenty-four years beginning 
with 973 (S. 895), the cycle year being Shrimakh.* Another 
of Taila IL.’s inscriptions at Taigund § in Maisur dated 997 records 
that his underlord Bhimras, who was honoured with the title of 
Tailap’s Champion, governed the Banavisi province. Of Taila 
IT.’s som and successor iishraya II. (997-1008) three mscrip- 
tions have been found in Dharwiir; at Gadag dated 1002, at 


' Ind. Ant. XII, 22-225, 249. Between Govind V. pier gh apoet aca ame te 
acaceaeear se Mart of Krishna ITT, pic ay uae ae 
not to hare 








eshvar Three H and the Helvola Three Hundred, tanitatves 4 names of two 
places Selbi or Chabbi dix miles south of Hubli and Ron the chief town of the Ron 
sub-division, Khottiga left no issue, and this explains why his date 97) is considerabl 
later than the dates of his younger brother Krishna [V, which begin with 
It appears that when it became improbable that Khottiga should leave an any inne, 
ee, othe Krishna [V. and afterwards Krishna's son Kakka [ 
ne te Sachi betipaon Khottiga seems to have died between the date 
(971) of the [ inscription and the date (972) of Rakka's Karda plates. 
Ind. org eee * Ind. Ant. XII. 257. 

* The temp { Gundur five miles east shore ae 
tion dated "he year year (073) of Kaka IT."s overthrow. Whether after Kakka 
defeat and death the Réshtrakutas lost all their ea oe helen, for a time, the 
Raéshtrakutas continued to govern as the of the Western Chalukyaa is 
certain. An inser at Hebbal near Lakhmeshvar is dated 974-5 and 
the names of two anga chiofs aa under of Mabckalder and pruning Sie Pallans 
and Belvola Six Hundred, the Kisukid Seventy Monesticpigeeenunhrisemiges The inserip- 
tion invests KRakkaldev with the usual tithes sovercignty, which seems to 
show that Krishna IV. survived his son's o row and continued to hold some 


power, or that Kakka [JL hada son the southern provinces of his kingdom 
ane XI 0-2. the Wochera Chhalakyas longer than hie father: Ind, 
* Fleet's aaie Dynasties, 40-4), * Fleet's Ednarese Dynasties, 41.42. 
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Kanneshvar ten miles south-east of Haingal dated 1005, and at 
Munvalli one mile north-west of Banképur dated 1008. The Gadag 
inscription records that under Satydshraya as overlord, Sabhanras 
or Sobhanras governed the Belvola Three-Hundred and the Puligere 
or Lakshmeshvar Three-Hondred. The Kanneshvar inscription 
records that Satydshraya’s underlord sare: known as Taila’s 
Champion governed the Banavisi, Kisukad, and Santalige districts. 
Of Satyishraya ITL’s nephew and successor Vikramaditya V. 
(1008-1018) three inscriptions have been found in Dhirwar; at 
Sodi nine miles north-esst of Ron, at Alur five miles south-east of 
Hingal, and at Galagnath twenty miles north-east of Karajgi. The 
Sudi inscription is dated 1010; the Alur inscription, ates dated 
1010, records arg aden ’s underlord Iriva Nolambddhirdj 

verned parts of Maisur and Dharwar; the Galagnath inscription 
SS dated 1011! Of Vikraméditya’s younger brother and Ba 
Jaysimh IIT. (1018-1042) three inseriptions have been found. One 
dated 1025 is at Kalyin four miles south of Shiggaon, a second 
dated 1026 is at Havangi seven miles south-east of Hingal, and a 
third dated 1033 is at Benkankond five miles south of Ranebennur.* 
Among Jaysimh IJT.’s Dhirwir underlords and officers were the 
Mahimandaleshvar Kundamras of the Kadambas of Banavasi and 
Haéngal? who was soromns the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and 
fe of Maigur and Kanara; the Dandaniyak Barmdev who in 
1024 was governing the Taddevidi Thousand, the Belvola Three 
Hundred, and the Puligere Three Hundred; and the Mahimandal- 
eshvar Mayurvarma II. of the Kiadambas of Banavdsi and Hangal 
who in 1034 and 1038 was governing the Panungal or Hingal Five 
Hundred. Of Jaysimh’'s son and successor Someshvar I. (1042-1068) 
inscriptions have been found at Nilgund twelve miles south-west of 
Gadag, at Adur ten miles east of Hingal, and at Ingalgondi eight 
miles south of Kod. The Adur and Nilgund inscriptions are dated 
1044 and the Ingalgondi inscription is dated 1049. In 1044 
Someshvar I.’s underlord in charge of the Panongal Five Hondred 
was Mayurvarma II. of the family of the Kidambas of Banavasi 
and Hangal; and in 1045 and again in 1062 the Mahimandaleshvar 
Chévundray of the same family was governing the Banavdsi Twelve 
Thousand. Someshvar’s aunt Akkddevi seems to have held a com- 
mand during his reign, as, in an inscription dated 1047, she is 
mentioned as laying siege to the fort of Gokdge or Gokdk in 
Belgaum. In 1049 Someshvar's eldest son Someshvar II. was 
governing the Belvola Three Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundred. In 1053 Someshvar’s chief queen Mailaladevi was en- 
trusted with the government of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand: 
and in 1055 Someshvar's second son Vikramiditya VI. was govern- 
ing the Gangvidi Ninety-six Thousand in Maigur and the Banavési 
Twelve Thousand with Harikesari of the family of the Kidambas 


Ne 


— « Kanarese Dynasties, 45; Dr. Burgess’ Lists of Antiquarian Reniains, 19, 
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of Banavisi and Hingal as his subordinate in charge of Banavasr. Chapter VII. 
In 1068 Someshvar’s underlord the Mahimandaleshvar Kirttivarma History. 
of the Banavési and Hangal Kddambas was governing the Banavisi Hasan 
Twelve Thousand. An inscription of Someshvar’s eldest son and | “4®/* Hivomr. 
successor dated 1071 mentions an incursion of a Chola king into the ra — 
Western Chdlukya dominions during Someshvar J.’s reign. The "ea ; 
Cholas invaded the Belvola Three Hundred, and, burning many 
temples, went to Puligere or Lakshmeshvar and there sickened several 
Jain temples. The Cholas’ success did not last long. Someshvar I. 
repulsed their army, drove them south,and slew their leader in a battle 
fought at Kakkargond, the modern Kakargundi, on the Tungbhadra 
between Hariharand Davangere in North-west Maisur. Of Someshvar 
L.'s eldest son and successor Someshvar I]. (1068-1075) five inscrip- 
tions have been found in Dharwar: one dated 1069 at Sudi nine 
miles north-east of Ron ; one dated 1071 at Soratur six miles south- 
east of Mulgund, one of uncertain date at Kallukeri six miles south 
of Héngal, and two dated 1072 at Gavrabad twelve miles north of 
me and at Gudugudi five miles north-west of Hingal. Somesh- 
var Il.’s chief Dharwar underlords and officials were Lakshmanras, 
who, in 1071, was governing the Belvola Three Hundred and the 
Paligere Three Hundred and who repaired the Lakshmeshvar Jain 
temples which had been destroyed by the Cholas during the reign of 
Someshvar I.; and Udaydditya of the Ganga family, who, in 1071, 
was governing at the city of Banképur and in 1075 had charge of 
the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and parts of Maisur. Someshvar’s 
IT.’s successor was his younger brother Vikramaditya VI. (1073-1126) 
rhaps the most powerful king of his dynasty. Nearly two hun- 
red inscriptions, not yet arranged, scattered over North Maisur, 
East Kanara, West and North-west Haidarabad, and all Dharwar, 
Belgaum, and Bijipur show how completely Vikramaditya ruled the 
Deccan and Karndtak. One of his most interesting inscriptions is 
4 Buddhist tablet at Dambal which records grants made to a vihdra 
of Buddha and a riiara of Arya Tira Devi at that town. The in- 
scription is dated 1095 (8.1017) and proves that the Buddhist 
religion was # living faith in the Kaénarese country as late as the end 
of the eleventh century. Vikramiiditya’s leading underlords and 
officials in Dharwar were the Kadamba Mahdimandaleshvar Kirtti- 
varma Il. who in 1076 and 1077 was governing the Banavdsi Twelve 
Thousand; the Mahdpradhdn and Dandndyak Barmdev who in 1077 
was governing the Banavadsi Twelve Thousand and the eighteen 
Agrahdras ;* the Kadamba Mahimandaleshvar Shantivarma who 
in 1018 was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the Pé- 
nongal Five Hundred ; Queen Lakshmadevi who in 1095 was govern- 
ing the eighteen Agrahdaras and Dharmapnr or Dharmavolal the 
modern Dambal; the Kadamba Mahdmandaleshvar Tailap IL. who in 
1099, 1108, and 1115, was governing the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand 
and the Panungal Five Hundred ; the Mahapradhén and Dandndyak 


' Details are given below under Dambal in Places. 

* The eighteen Agratdras seem to have been eighteen important towns scattered 
over the Belvola Three Hundred district, Huli was one of them, Nargund another, and 
Dambal was perhaps a third, Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 45 note 3; Ind, Ant, XIT. 47, 
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aapter VII. eke who in 1103 was goreceing the Belvola Three Hundred, 
_— the Puligere Three Hundred, and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand ; 
History. and the Mabépradhén Dandndyak and Chamberlain Govind who 
Earty Hisroky- ji, 1114 was governing the Banavisi Twelve Thousand and the 
ee ot Santalige Thousand. Vikramiditya’s long reign was fairly peaceful, 
mae except that his younger brother Jaysimh IV., whom he had | 
as viceroy in charge of the Banavisi Twelve Thousand, rebelled and 
winning over many local chieftains advanced as far as the Krishna. 
In a battle fought near the Krishna Jaysimh was made captive and 
the insurrection was crushed.'’| Two of Jaysimh’s inscriptions have 
been found, one at Anantpur in Maisur and one at Lakshmeshvar, 
The Anantpur inscription records that in 1079 Jaysimh was govern- 
ing the Banavaési Twelve Thousand ; and the Lakshmeshvar inserip- 
tion records that in 1081 Jaysimh was governing the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand, the Santalige and Kandur Thonsands in Maisur, 
and the Belvola and Puligere Three Hundreds in Dharwar, These 
inscriptions style Jaysimh heir-apparent. He seoms to have died 
before Vikramaditya VI., whose successor was his own second son 
Someshvar IIT. (1126-1138). Inscriptions of Someshvar III. have 
been found at Abbalur and Hire-Kerur in Kod and at Banképur. 
The Abbalur and Hire-Kerur inscriptions have not been deciphered, 
but the two Bankdépur inscriptions are dated 1138. Someshvar’s 
leading underlords and officers n Dharwar were the Kidamba Mahs- 
Scedalashvas Mayurvarma IT], who in 1131 was governing the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand, the Sdntalige Thousand in Maisur and 
the Panungal or Hangal Five Hondred; the Kadamba Mahaman- 
daleshvar Tailap I]. whoin 1135 was eorerone the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Péinungal Five Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundred ; and the Dandndyak Mahddev who in 1130 was govern- 
ing at his capital of Paligere.* Of Someshvar III.’s eldest son and 
successor Jagadekmalla IT. three inscriptions have been found at 
Dharwar; one dated 1143 at Hire-Kerur seven miles south-west of 
Kod, and two dated 1144 and 1148 at Balehalli six miles south-west 
of Hangal. Jagadekmalla’s capital was Kalyan, but in 1148 he _ 
appears to have had a provincial centre at Kadalipur* in the 
Kondarte Seventy, which was a small sub-division on the Dharwar 
and North Kanara Frontier near Hangal. Jagadekmalla IT.’s chief 
Dharwar underlords and officers were the Dandnéiyak Bomanayya, 
who in 1143 was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand; the 
Dandniyak Keshiréj or Keshimayya who in 1149 was | vern- 
ing the Belvola Three Hundred, the Palasige or Halsi Twelve 
Thonsand and the Panungal Five Hundred. (Of Jagadekmalla’s 
younger brother and successor Taila ITT. (1150-1162) inscrip- 
tions have been found in Dhdrwér at Pura and Hamsabhivyi 
in the Kod sub-division, and at Haveri in the Karajgi sub- 
division. The inscription at Pura about three miles south of 
Ratteballi bears date 1152 and the Héveri inscription is dated 1157, 


i Floet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 60, ? Fleet's Kanarese hes <0 
* Kadalipor is mentioned in one of the Balehalli inscriptionn, tee oe Bile. 
halli as Kadalipur 6 the Sanskrit translation of the Kanarcee Balebal . or hain 
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Taila ITL’s leading underlord and officer in Dharwar was the 
Dandnayak Mahddey, who, in 1152, was governing the Banavdsi 
Twelve Thousand and the Puligere Three Hundred. | 
Taila [LL’s commander-in-chief was the Mahimandaleshvar Bijjala 
of the Kalachuri dynasty. As later Kalachuri inscriptions record that 
Bijjala destroyed the Chélukya kings and acquired the whole of the 
Kuntal country,! itis clear that Bijjal abused his trust and used his 
sovercign’s armies todeprivehimofhis kingdom. An inscription dated 
1161-2 (S. 1083) found at Balagémve in Maisur styles Bijjala Maha- 
mandaleshvar, a second inscription dated 1162-3 (5. 1084) found at 
Annigeri invests Bijjala with full royal titles and calls Annigeri his 
1 capital. This fixes the date of Bijjala’s usurpation between 
January 1161-2 and January 1162-3, Of the Kalachuri* usurper Bijjal 
(1161-1167) inscriptions have been found at Ablur and Rattehalh in 
Kod and at Annigeriin Navalgund. Bijjala’s leading underlords and 
officers in Dharwar were the Dandndyak Barmaras, who, in 1161, was 
governing the Banavdsi country; the Dandndyak Shridhar who in 1161 
was governing from Annigeri; and Kashyapniiyak who in 1163 was 
governing the Banavise Twelve Thousand and the Panungal Five 
Hundred. Though the Kalachuris were Jains, Bijjala took a great 
_ interest in Shaivism. His minister Basava, taking advantage of his 
master’s leaning towards Shaivism, started the Lingéyat form of that 
faith, and securing a large following, dethroned Bijjala and for a time 
assumed the sovereignty." According to Jam accounts, dreading 





1 Tho country of Kuntal included, on the south, Balagimve and Harihar in Maisor, 
and Hampe or Vijayanagar in the Beliri district. To the north of these Me 
included Lakshmeshvar, Gadag, Lakkundi, and Naregal in Dharwar, and Kukkanur 
in the Nizim's dominions; further to the north, Konnur, Kalhole, Sanndatti, and 
Manoli in Sy TET anil Pattadakal and Aihole in South Bijapur; and still further 
to the north, Bijipur, Taddevadi, and Mannogulli, in Bijapur. Still further to the 
north, it probably included Kalyan itself; but the inscriptions as yet available do not 
suffice to define its extent in that direction and to the north-west, In the south-west 
corner, it included Banavési in North Kanara, and Hangal in Dhdrwir, and, on 
this side, was bounded by the Hayve Five Hundred, which was one of the divisions 
of the Konkan, and which lay between Hingal, Banayisi, and Balagimyve, and the 
coast, To the north of Hangal, the Palasige or Halsi Twelve Thousand, the 
Venugrima or Belgaum Seventy, anc the territory af the Sildbuiras of Kolhapur, doa 
not seem to have formed part of Kuntala. As they lay along the inland slopes of the 
Sahyddris and were bounded immediately on the west by the Konkan, they seem to 
have been treated rather as up-country divisions of the Konkan itself. The principal 
divisions of Kuntal were the Pamavtad Twelve Thousand, the Panungal or Hangal Five 
Hundred, the Puligere or Lakhmeshvar Three Hundred, the Bolvola Three-hundred, 
the Kundi Three-thousand, the Toragale Six Thousand, the Kelavadi Three Hundred, 
the Kisukdd Seventy, the Bigadage Seventy, and the Taddevridi Thousand. Fleet's 
Kanarese Dynasties, 42. aye | 

° The Kalachuris or Kalachuryas have the title of A rap frst ard tahwpoanrstabe' that 
is Supreme lord of KAlanjara the best of cities, The orginal stock therefore started 
from that city, now the hill-fort of Kalanjar in Bundelkhand. An account published 
by General Canningham (Arch. Report, IX. 54) shows that in the ninth, tenth, and 
seventh centuries a powerful branch of the family held Bundelkhand which Was also 
called Chedi. ‘This family seem from their era, which is called either the Kalachuri 

or the Chedi era, to date from as early as A.p, 249. Their capital was at Tripura, now 
-"Tevar, about six miles west of Jabalpur, Members of this Tripura family of 

Kalachuryas several times intermarried with the Rishtrakutas and Western 
Chalokyas. Another branch of the tribe in the sixth century had a Kingdom in the 
Konkan, from which they were driven by the early Chalukya Mangalish, uncle of 
Pulikeshi JJ. (610-634), The Kalachuryas call themselves Haihayas and claim 
descent from Yadu through Kartavirya or Sahasrabdhu- Arjuna, 

3 Details are given in Bombay Gazetteer, XV. Part II. 20. 
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Chapter VII. the vengeance of Bijjala’s son Someshvar, Basavafled to Ulviin North 
History. Kanara, He was pursued, and, finding that Ulvi could not stand 
Eanuy Hirory. © Siege, he threw himself in despair into a well and was drowned." 
Kalockur,  ©f Bijjala’s son and saccessor Someshvar (1167-1174) inscriptions: 
1161-1184. have been found in Dharwar at Lakkundi and Narsfpur in Gadag, 
| at Annigeri in Navalgund, and at Rattehalli in Kod. The Lakkune 





and Narsdpur inscriptions are dated 1172 and 1173; the Annigeri 
inscription is dated 1172, and the Rattehalli inscription 1174, 
Someshvars Dharwar underlords and officers were the Dandndyak 
Keshav who in 1168 was governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, 
the Painungal Five Fiancred, and the Taddevddi Thousand ; the 
Dandnaéyak Tejimayya who was the governor of the Belvola coun- 
try; and the Mahistuknaalseh vac Vijayapindya, who in 1174 was 
governing the Banavidsi country. aus 1175 Someshvar was 
capseniad by his three brothers Sankama, Ahavamalla, and Singana 
who seem to have shared the government. Sankama’s inscriptions 
have been found at Ron and Sudi in the Ron sub-division both dated _ 
1180. His chief Dharwar underlord was the Mahdpradhin and 
Dandnéyak Keshirdj who in 1179 was governing the Banavdsi 
country with a subordinate Sampakar of the Gutta family. An 
inscription of Ahavamalla (1180-83), dated 1182, has been found at 
Anveri twelve miles south-east of Ranebennur, The only known 
inscription of Singhana is a copperplate found at Behatti eight 
miles north-east of Hubli, The plate is dated 1183, and records the 
grant of the village of Kakkanur in the Belvola Three Hundred. 
Though usurped for nearly twenty years by the Kalachuris the 
power of the Western Chalukyas was not destroyed. About 
1182, taking advantage of the disturbances at Kalyan caused by the 
struggle between Lingdyats and Jains, with the help of Dandniyak 
Barmras, apparently ‘Taila IIL’s governor of Banavasi, Somesh- 
var IV. son of Taila, established himself in the neighbourhood 
of Banaviisi and made Annigeri in Navalgund his capital. ‘As 
Someshvar’s inscriptions have been found only at Annigeri in 
Navalgund, at Dambal and Lakkundi in Gadag, at Hangal Kallukeri 
and Naregal in Hingal, and at Abbalur in Kod he probably never 
ruled any large territory. Someshvar IV.’s Dharwar underlords 
were the Mahdpradhén and Dandndyak Tejimayya, who in 1184 was 
Rovers at Dharmaépur or Dambal in the Masvidi country ; the 
andnayak Barmras who in 1184 was governing at the capital of 
Annigeri; the Mahapradhin Keshavbhatt who in 1186 Was poverning 
the Belvola Three Hundred ; and the Kadamba Mahdémandaleshvar 
Kamdevy who in 1189 was governing the Banavase Twelve Thousand 
the Pénungal Five Hundred, and the Puligere Three Hundred. 
The last inscription of Someshvar IV. is dated 1189, Shortly after 
this the Western Chalukya dominions were divided between the 
Hoysala Balldls of Dvirasamudra or Halebid in West Maisur in 
the south and the Yadavs of Devgiri now Daulatabad in the north. 





I The Lingiyats deny the truth of this story, and that , absorbed 
into a fing in the temple of Sangameshvar ai the mieting of the Krishae and the 
Malprabha in Bijapur, ten miles north of Hungund ‘ : 
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a aie ceased when, sia 1210, ae whole of the Western Chapter VII. 
Chilukya dominions passed to the Devgiri Yadavs. mre | 
Of the Hoysala Ballals! of Halebid in West Maisur the first a 
mention in connection with Dhérwér dates as far back as 1137. Ib BAS" Histon 
occurs in an inscription belonging to the fourth Hoysala king “Hm et é 
Vishnuvardhan (1117-37), where the excellent Viratkot or Hangal OO a - 
is described as having cried out. Vishnuvardhan’s power is said 
to have extended to Banavasi, Panungal, Halasige, Puligere, and ! 
Masvadi in Dharwar. Vishnuvardhan gained the Halas sige district 
by conquest from Jayakeshi IT. (1125) of the Goa Kiadambas, and 
the Banavasi and Panongal districts by the conquest of the Banavast ‘| 
Kaddamba Tailap IT. (10909-1124). These spire ar scem to have 








been short-liv The first aphge.: conquest of Dharwar was by the 
great Hoysala king Ballal IJ. or Vir Ballal (1192-1211), also known } 
the conquerer of Hill Forts. His inscriptions in Dharwar have 


been found at Sédtenhalli in Kod, at Benkankond in Ranebennur, 
at Annigeri in Navalgund, at Hingal, and at Alavandi, 
Gadag, Mevundi, Mulgund, and Nagdmve in Gadag. Vir Ballal was 
the first of his family to assume royal titles, and as commander-in- 
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chief of his father’s army, and by defeating the Kalachuri general 
Barma in 1183, established Hoysala power inthe Kalachuri dominions [ 
north of the Tungbhadra. Vir Ballal seems to have made no lasting 
conquests north of the Malaprabha. In 1192 he established himself 
at his capital of Lokkigundi, the modern Lakkundi." Before . 
this, besides defeating the Kalachuris, Ballal met and defeated, 
according to tradition at Lakkundi, the Devgin Yadav Jaitugi 
(1183), a victory which gained Ballil the supremacy of the 
country of Kuntal. An inscription of Balldl’s son Narsimh II. al 
describes a battle between Ballil and a certain Seman or Sevun “= 
whom Balldl besieged at Soratur near Gadag, defeated, pursued, ; 
and slew at the Krishna. Inthe same campaign besides Soratur, “a 
Ballal II. took the hill forts of Erambarge or Yelburga in the 
Nizim’s country, Kuragod near Belari, and Bellitagge, Gutta, 
Hangal, and Rattehalli in Dharwar. His first attempt on Panungal | 
or Hangal was in 1196, An inscription on a hero-stone or wirgat at 

Hangal, carved with a lively battle scene, records that in 1196 the 








Hoysala king Vir Ballél came and pitched his camp at the large 








The Hoysalas, who are beat known a5 the Hoysalas of Dvdrasamudra in Maisur, ruled 
from about 1039 to 1312. Their name ts also written Hoysana, Poysala and Poysana, 
‘They belong to the lineage of Yadu, and seem to be connected with the Yadavs of 
Devgiri (1189-1312) as they both have the family titles of Yadav-Narayan and of Dva- 
rdvati Puravaridhishvar, supreme lords of Dvarivati the best of cities, apparently 
[vdrasamudra, the modern Halebidin West Maisur. Vinaydditaya (1039) was the first 
of the family to secure any considerable share of tie The two chief men of the 
family were Vishnuvardhana from about 1117 to 1138, who was independent excep 
in name, and Ballal IT, (1192-1211) who overthrow the Kalachuri successors of the 
Chilukyss and also defeated the Yidava of Devgi 4. His son Narsimh IT. (1233) waa 
defeated by the Vidave, and his great-grandson Ballala Ill. by Ald-ud-din's general 
Malik Kafor in 1310, They sustained a second and final di feat from & general uf 
Muhammad Tughlik’s in 132). The following are the successions : Vinayaditya (1047- 
1076), Ereyanga, Ballila I. (110%), Vishnavardhana (1117-1137), Narsimh 1, Ballila 
IL, (1191-1211), Narsimh IL. (1223), Someshvar (1252), Narsimh ITT. (1254-1236),and 
Ballala IIL. (1310). Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 64; compare Wilson's Mackenzie 
Collection, New Edition, 64. | ae ® 

2 Besides at Lakkundi Ballél I]. had o capital at Anmgert, 
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Anikere pond to the west of the city and from it laid siege to the city. 
The stone tells how Sohani and his son Padmayya or Padmanna, 
the leaders of the Kidamba yurrison dashed out and routed the 
assailants, though the victory was marred by the death of the 
Kadamba leader Sohani. Ballal II. returned and about 1200 
succeeded in taking Hangal. Still the Kiédamba chief Kamdev 
struggled on and in 1203 held Satenhalliin Kod, Ball IT.’s leading 
underlords and officers in Dharwar were, in 1192, the Mahdpradhan 
and Dandndéyak Ereyana or Eraga governing the Banavisi Twelve 
Thousand and the Sintalige Thousand; in 1199 the Mahamandal- 
eshvar Réydev governing the Belvola country; in 1202 the 
Mahimandaleshvar Jagadala Bhattamdey governing the Kuntal 
country; and in 1203 his Dandniyak Kamathad Mallisetti 
verning the Santalige Seventy and the Nagarkhand Seventy in the 
avasi country. Hallal's Il.son and successor Narsimh II. lost 
all that his father had won of the old Western Chaélukya dominions. 
Narsimh retired to Dvérsamudra and seems never after to have 
attempted to pass north of the Tungbhadra. 

Narsimh’s rivals and conquerors were the Yadavs of Devgiri 
in the North Deccan.' The first mention of the Devgiri Yidavs 
in connection with Dharwar is in the reign of the third Devgiri 
king Bhillam (1187-1191) whose son Jaitugi I., apparently in 
Bhillam’s lifetime, was defeated by Vir Ballal in a battle fought, 
according to tradition, at Lakkundi in Gadag. As this victory 
is said to have secured to Ballil the country of Kuntal, Bhillam 
must have then held a fairly extensive kingdom including Dharwar, 
One of Bhillam’s inscriptions, dated 1189, at Annigert in 
Navalgund speaks of Annigeri as the capital from which his 
underlord the Mah4mandaleshvar Bachiraj or Bachan was verning 
the Belvola country. Of Bhillam’s grandson Singhan it (1209. 
1247) inscriptions have been found in Dhdrwér at Gadag, 
Lakshmeshvar, Chaudadimpur, and Rattehalli, and a copperplate at 
Haranhalli on the Tangbhadra in Rénebennur. In 1215 Singhan’s 
Mahdpradhadn Hemmayyandyak was the manager of the customs 
duties of the Banavisi country; in 1219 Singhana Il. held the 
whole of the Banavise Twelve Thousand ; In 1235 his Dandnayak 
Jagadal Purushottam was governing the Torgal Six Thousand ; in 
1241 his Mahdpradhin Lakshmipal was governing the Nigarkhand 
Seventy; and in 1247 his Mahdpradhain and Sendpati Bachiréj was 
governing the Karndtak and other countries from the capital of 
Pulikarnagar or Lakshmeshvar, (Of Singhan'’s grandson Krishna 
(1247-1253), inscriptions have been found in Dharwar at Behatti, 
Chaudadampur, Gadag, and Nigdmve. (Of Krishna’s successor 
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Mahadev (1260-1270) inscriptions have been found at Chandadam 
Pura, and Sangur. Of Mahidev's nephew and successor Ra 
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'The Devgiri Yadaya (1150- 1312) were a dynaaty of ten , i : 
almost the whole of the Deccan before the Musalonin cos mete einss who pase 
cniginally ats place called Tenevalage, then at Vijayapur or Bijipur the great 
Adilsbahi capital, and afterwards at Devgiri the modern Danlatabad in the Nizim's 
territories. Their greatest king was the ninth Ramchandra or Ramdey (127 1-1310) 

in the latter part of whose reign the Musalmdns first invaded the Decean, Be 
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chandra or Ramdev (1271-1310), the greatest of the Devgiri Yadays, 

inscriptions have been found in Dhdérwdr at Chaudadampur, 
Lakshmeshvar, Naregal, and Rattehalli. In 1277 Hamdev’'s 
underlord was the Mahdmandaleshvar Sdluva Tikkama who had 
come to Harihar on the Dhérwiér-Maisur frontier in the course of a 
victorious a eicoesn to the south. This expedition had probably 
been directed against the Hoysalas in consequence of their 
threatening, or perhaps invading, the southern and south-western 
part of Ramdev’s domimions. In a 1277 inscription Sdluva Tikkama 
1s called the establisher of the Kadamba kings and the overthrower 
of the Hoysalas. In 1295 Ramdev’s Mahapradhin Mallidev was 
governing the Pulikere or Lakshmeshvar Three Hundred. 

Besides of these different overlords inscriptions record the names 
of two local families the Kidambas and the Sindas) With ing 
overlords, the Kadambas of Banavasi and Hangal (1068-1203) were 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries the local rulers of 
Dhérwir. Their copperplates and inscriptions give about twenty- 
five names of whom six nppere to have actually governed.’ All 
that is known of these Kddambas has been given in the account of 
their Western Chalukya overlords. 

During the greater part of the twelfth century (1100-1180) the 
north-east of Dharwar was held by the Sindas of Erambarge or 
Yelburga in the Nizdm’s country about fifteen miles east of Naregal 
in North-East Dharwar. Of two of them Achogi IL (1110-1122) and 
Permédi I. (1104-1144) inscriptions have been found at Kodikop, 
Naregal, Ron, and Sudi all in the Ron sub-division. Achugi IT.’s 
inscriptions found at Kodikop ten miles south of Ron is dated 1122. 
He was then governing the Kisukid’ or Pattadkal Seventy and 
several other towns, the chief of which was Nareyangal-Abbegere* 
the chief town of the Nareyangal Twelve and a part of the 
Belvola Three Hundred. Of Achngi’s eldest son and successor 
Permédi I, (1104-1144) three inscriptions have been found at Naregal 
and one at Kodikop. Of the Naregal inscriptions two record grants 
made by village officers before his time. The third is of his own 
time and bears date 1104. The Kodikop inscription is dated 1144.° 
Till 1294 Ramchandra of Devgiri (1271-1510) was supreme in the 
Karnatak.® 

In 1294 Ala-ud-din the nephew of Jelal-nd-din the first Kini): 
emperor of Delhi (1288-1295) led the first Musalman army 
that had ever passed into Southern India, took Devgiri, and 
compelled Ramchandra or Ramdev to acknowledge the supremacy 





ae Saget ee: are Mayurvarma I., oj iaataaraerigs in Meng 
ishouvarma, Mrig , Bal Vijayvarma, Jayvarma L, Nagvarma IZ, 
Shintivarma L., “Tirttivarma i. A airureren Coarse. Chatta or Chattuga, 
Jayvarma IL. or Jaysinh, Kirttivarma II. or Kirttidev I. (1 - 1077), Shintivarma IT. 
Shinta or Shantaya (1085), Toile IL. or Tailapa IL. (1099-1131), Mayurvarma [II. 
(1131), Mallikarjun I. (1132-1135), Kirttidev IL, and Kamdov (1181 - 1203). Several 
other Kadamba names, which, though historical, do not fit with this list are given 
in Mr, Fleet's Kinarese Dynasties, 67 - 83. 2 See above, pp. 34-395, 

4 The name Eeokad or Ruby forest, though not now known, evidently marked 
the country round Kisuvolal or Ruby-city that is Pattada Kisuvolal or Pattadakal 
in South Bijapur. * The modern Naregal about ten miles south-east of Ron, 

® Details of the Sindas are given in the Bijipur Statistical Account, 

* Fleet's Kdnarese Dynasties, 74 
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of the emperors of Delhi! Between 1295 and 1306 Ramchandra 
remained unharmed and continued the overlord of the south. In 
1306 Ald-ud-din, who in 1295 had usurped the Delhi throne, again 
sent an army to the south under his general Malik Kafur and again 
reduced RAmchandra to submission.2 Ramchandra died in 1310 and 
his son Shankar was ill-affected to Musalmans. In the same year 
(1310) Ald-ud-din’s _saaaiery Malik Kafur and Khwaja Hep re 
south, laid waste the Hoysala kingdom, captured Ballala IT. (1290- 
1310), and, after plundering his capital of Dy4rsamudra, returned to 
Delhi with rich spoils® In 1312 Malik Kéfur entered the Deccan for 
the fourth time, seized and put Shankar the Devgiri king to death, and 
laid waste the Karndtak and Mahirdshtra from Cheul in Koldba and 
D4bhol in Ratndgiri in the west as far east as Mudgal and Raichor 
in the Nizém’s territory. The country north of a line passing 
through Belgaum and the meeting of the Krishna and Tungbhadn 
was brought completely under the sway of the Delhi emperor. 
Doring Malik Kaéfur’s absence at Delhi Harpdl, the son-in-law of 
Ramchandra of Devgiri, stirred the Deccan to arms and restored 
the former Devgiri territories to independence. The troubles at 
Delhi resulting im Ald-ud-din’s and Malik Kafur’s assassination 
left Harpaél in undisturbed depen of Devgiri till 1318. In 1318 
the emperor Mubdrik (1317-1321) marched into the Deccan, 
captured Harpdl, and flayed him alive. In 1327 the emperor 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351) subdued the Karndtak even to the 
shore of the sea of Umdn that is the Indian Ocean® Of the forty 
years between the first Musalmén invasion of the south in 1294 an 

the establishment of a new Hindu kingdom at Vijayanagar between 
1328 and 1535 no record has been traced. It must have been atime 
of trouble and disorder, favourable to the rise of the petty robber 
chiefs, who, when the central authority was weak or broken, alway 

divided and harried the Karnétak. Between 1528 and 1835, with 
the help of the Shankaracharya of Shringeri in West Maisur, two 
brothers, Hakka and Bukka, established a new city on the right bank 
of the Tungbhadra river, opposite the old city of Anegundi and 
about thirty-six miles north-west of Belari. The new city was first 
called Vidyanagar or the Cityof Learning, andafterwards Vijayanagar 
or the City of Victory. O£ the origin of the two brothers Hakka 
and EBukka accounts vary. According to one story they belonged 
to the Hoysalas of Dvaérasamudra, according to a second they were 
of the family of the Banavési Kadambas, according to a third they 
were of the Yadav line, and according to a fourth they were 
shepherds or Kurubars the treasury guards of the family of Varang 

in the Godavari delta which was destroyed by the Musalmdns in 1323. 
Madhav the head of the Shringeri monastery helped the brothers 
with money, chose for them the site of the new city, and, in 1835, 
when the fortifications were completed, placed Hakka on the throne 
with the title of Harihar Ray (1535-1350). The spread of Vijayanagar 












' Briggs Ferishta, 1. 307. * Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 369, 
Briggs’ Ferishta, L375, ‘ Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 379, 
© Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 359. * Briggs’ Ferishta, I, 412. 
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"sebie in the Karndtak was rapid. In 1342 the Arab traveller Ibn 
tuta found Hariab, that is Hariappa, the overlord wf the chiefs 
of the Kanara coast. ‘Thus, at this time, Dhirwdr seems to have 
been held ee Vijayanagar. While Vijayanagar was building, 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1851), pleased with its central position 
and the strength of its hill-fort, was uying to make Devgiri, or as 
he now called it Daulatabad the City of Wealth, the capital of India. 
He thrice forced the people of Delhi to move to Daulatabad, but all 
his efforts failed. ‘The Deccan continued hostile to his rule. And 
in the troubles which embittered the latter part of his reign the 
Deccan nobles more than once rose in revolt. At last in 1347, 


under the leadership of an Afghén named Zaffir Khén, afterwards, 


known as Alé-ud-din Hasan Gangu, who took the name Bahmant 
out of respect to a Bréhman patron, the Deccan freed itself from 
all connection with Upper India. Hasan moved his capital 
from Daulatabad about 190 miles south-east to Kulbarga and there 
founded a dynasty, which, under the name of the Bahmani or 
Kulbarga kings, raled the Deccan and great part of the Karnatak 
for nearly a century and a half (1347-1489). 

About 1351 Ald-ud-din Hasan Gangu (1347-1358), the founder 
of the Bahmani kingdom, sent a large force into the Karnétak or 
Kanarese-speaking districts, that is the country south of aline drawn 
between Kolhdépurand Bidar. Fromthe Karndtak the Bahmanigeneral 
retarned with much sped in money and jewels, besides two hundred 
elephants and one thousand female singers.“ Very bloody wars 
continced between the Vijayanagar and the Bahmani kings, the record 
of which is probably one-sided, as Ferishta dwells on Musalman 
victories and passes over Musalmén defeats. In the earhier wars 
between Kulbarga snd Vijayanagar, it is recorded that victory 
was always followed Be a general slaughter of prisoners, men 
women and children. In spite of their reverses the Vijayanagar 
kings do not seem to have lost their hold on Dharwar and its 
neighbourhood, as, from an inseri tion dated 1354-55 (S. 1276), 
Harihar, on the right bank of the Tungbhadra about twelve miles 
south-east of Ranebennur, belonged to Bukka the second Vijayanagar 
king (1850-1579)", In 1969, Muhammad Sh4h Bahmami (1558 - 
1375) defeated Bukka, king of Vijayanagar, and continued for three 
months to massacre the people of the Vijayanagar territory.* 
Muhammad was more successful than his predecessors in reducing 
the Karndtak chiefs and landlords. He wrested from them much 
of the accumulated riches of seven hundred years,* and so reduced 
the population that according to Ferishta the Mr baie districts did 
not recover for several ages® The scene of these indiscriminate 
massacres was the Réichur-Dodb outside Dhérwar limits, though the 
east of the district can hardly have escaped. 

The weakening of Vijayanagar lets the cruelty ofthe Musalman 
invaders forced large numbers of the people into ontlawry. They 
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! Yule's Cathay, IT. 416. ® Briggs’ Ferishta, Il. 24. 
1 Jour. Bom, Hranch Roy. As, Soo. XH. 338.‘ Briggs’ Ferishta, TJ, 316. 
* Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 327. * Briggs’ Ferishta, I, 327. 
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formed into large bands of brigands, and eer Muhammad's reign as 
many as eic¢hé thousand heads are said to have been sent to Kulbarga 
and piled near the city gates' Muhammad Shah’s successor 
Mujihid Shah (1875 - 1378) demanded from Vijayanagar the fort 
of Bankapur, about thirty-six miles south of Dharwar, together 
with other places between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra, a 
country which Ferishta describes as full of fastnesses and woods.* 
Bukka refused and in the war which fellowed was driven through 
the forests to Cape Rimas in Goa. Then fortune changed ; Bukka 
regained what he had lost, and forced the Musalmans out of the 
territories to the south of the Krishna. An inscription dated 
1379-80 at Dambal in Gadag shows that at that time Haribar II. 
(1379-1401) of Vijayanagar held Gadag*® The success of the 
Vijayanagar chief was apparently decisive,as the Musalman historians 

record about twenty years of peace during the reigns of Mihmu 
Shih Bahmani (1378-1397), Gheidis-ud-din (1397), and Shams-nd- 
din (1397), from 1378 to 1397. This period of peace was followed 
vy a devastation as complete as that caused by the fiercest 
Musalmdn invasion. The great Dorga Devi famine began in 1396 
and lasted twelve years. Whole districts were emptied of their 
ople, and the hill forts and strong places previously held by the 
Siikannnadaas fell into the hands of petty chiefs and leaders of 
bandits.! A second inscription of Harihar II., dated 1399-1400 

(S. 1321), is at Makaravalli in Hangal.5 

War between the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kings again broke 
outin 1398, In 1406 Feroz Shih Bahmani (1397 1499), halting 
near Vijayanagar, detached Mir Fazl Ulla Anju with the Berdr 
division to lay siege to Bankdpur the most important fortress in the 
Karnditak. Mir Fazl Ulla succeeded in taking the fortress. He 
committed the Re eune of the fort and of its valuable dependencies 
, und himself returned to the royal camp. In 





to Mia ey. a Rhames 
the treaty which follow ev Raya (1401-1451) of Vijayanagar 
agreed BN his daughter in apeirArs to ae Shah ahenit 
and, to prevent further disputes, to cede the fort of Bankapor 
as the marriage portion of the Vijayanagar princess. The peace 
between the rival kingdoms did not last one In 1417 they were 
again at war. And in 1423, Ahmad Shih Bahmani (1422-1485) 
the successor of Feroz Shah, overran the Vijayanagar country, and 
put to death men women and children without mercy. Whenever 
the number of the slain amounted to twenty thonsand, Ahmad 
Shih halted three days and madea festival. He also broke down 
Hindo temples and destroyed Brahman colleges.’ Still, in spite of 
these successes, the Musalméns had no firm hold of the country south 
of the Krishna. 1425 and 14295 were years of drought and 
famine.® 


In 1443, hearing that Dev Raya of Vijayanagar had sent his son 
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to besiege Bankapur, Ahmad Shah Baéhmani despatched Malik-ul- 
Tujir with the sulatabad division to oppose him, and the 
Vijayanagar troops were forced to raise the siege.’ In 1454, 
Navalgund, about twenty miles north-east of Dharwar, which is 
mentioned as the head-quarters of a sirkar or province, was the scene 
of an attempted revolt. Jelal Khan the governor of the province 
and brother-in-law of Al4-ud-din Bahmani II. (1455 - 1457), taking 
advantage of the king’s illness, seized a large tract of country 
round Navalgund which he gave in charge to his son Shikandar 


Khan. In spite of his illness Ald-ud-din marched against the 
rebels who fled before him. Shikandar Khan induced Sultan Mahmud 


Khilji of Malwa and the ruler of Khandesh to enter the Deccan 
with a large army. Against this force Ali-ud-din marched in 
person, but before the armies met Shikandar’s allies withdrew as 
they had moved on the assurance that Ald-nd-din was dead. With 
two thousand Afghans and Rajputs Shikandar fled to Navalgund. 
Khwaéja Mabhmod Gawan pursued hin, besieged Bankdpur, and 
on a promise of pardon persuaded him to surrender. On going to 
court was received into favour, and in 1455 Navalgund was 
restored to him. In 1457, on the accession of the new king 
Humayun Shéh (1457-1461), disappointed at not receiving the 
government of Tailangana, Shikandar and his father began to raise 
troops at Navalgund, and defeated Khan Jehan the governor of 
Berar who was sent against them. After Khan Jehin’s defeat the 
king marched against the rebels, in the hope of inducing them 
to submit. But Shikandar Khan, relying on the attachment and 
bravery of his troops, with eight thousand Deccanis and Rajputs 
marched out to offer battle, and by night surprised the king’s camp 
with success. In consideration of their close relationship and former 
friendship the king sent Shikandar word that in spite of his crime 
in appearing in arms against his sovereign, if he would surrender, 
he would grant hima free pardon and confer on him an estate 
in Daulatabad. To this Shikandar Khidn returned an insolent 
answer. Hum*yun ordered the line to attack, and Shikandar 
repeatedly repulsed the vigorous charges of the royal army. The 
action remained uncertain, till Mahmud Gawain with the Bijépur 
division and Khwaja Jehan Turk with the army of Tailangana ab 
the same time charged Shikandar’s right and left wings and the 
rebels began to give way. The king, observing their confusion, 
supported the attack from the centre with five hundred bowmen 
and five hundred spearmen, at the head of whom, mounted on an 
elephant, he charged the enemy. His advance was so stoutly 
reper that the king found himself nearly deserted by his followers 
who retreated in i Het while Shikandar Khan headed an attack 
on the king. As Shikandar drew near, the elephant on which 
Humayun was mounted seized him with his trunk, dragged him 
from his horse, and dashed him on the ground. His followers 
unable to check themselves, in their charge rode over him and 
crushed him to death. On the loss of their leader the rebel army 
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fled ; and the king, rallying his troops, pursued the fagitives with 
great slaughter. Navalgund, to which Shikandar’s father had 
retired, was besieged. At the end of a week Jelal Khan submitted. 
His life was spared, but he ended his days in close confinement. 
About this time, perhaps in the troubles which accompanied 
Shikandar Khin’s revolt, Vijayanagar succeeded in regainin 
Bankapur.? In 1470 Méhmud Gawin, who heli the office o 
prime minister as well as the government of Bijapur, attacked the 
seaboard territories of the Vijayanagar — took Goa. In 
1472, at the instigation of the Vijayanagar king, the Hindu chief 
of Bankapur and Virkam Ray Raja of Belgaum sent troops to retake 
Goa.* The attempt failed, cer: in retaliation, the Masalmigits 
besieged and took the fort of Belgaum. In 1472 and 1473 no 
rain fell, and no grain was sown; many died and many left the 
country. In the third year, when rain fell, scarcely any farmers 
remained to till the land.* | 

The capture of Belgaum and its dependencies brought the whole 
of the Bombay Karnatak, except the southern portion of Dharwar, 
under Musalman rule. But the ascendancy of the Bahmanis was 
now at an end. In 1489, Yusuf Adil Shah, one of the leading 
nobles of Mahmud Shah Bahmani IL.’s court, declared himsel 
in dependent and seized Bijdpur and all the Bahmani possessions 
in Dharwar. About ten years before the establishment of Byapur 
power (1479), po from the want of success of the last of its 
members, Mallikdrjuna (1451-1465) and Virupdksha (1465-1479) the 
first dynasty of Vijayanagar kings came to an end, Narsingh, who 
according to one account was the slave of the last king Virupdéksha, 
according to a second account was a chief of Tailingana, and 
according to a third account was of a Tulay or South Kanara 
family, established himself at Vijayanagar. In 1505, Narsingh of 
Vijayanagar was succeeded by fin son Krishna Réya, a most 
successful and longlived king, who continued to rule probably 
till 1534. Krishna seems to have owed much of his success to 
the friendship of the Portuguese, who, arriving on the Malabér 
coast in 1495, waged & naval war on Arabs, Turks, and all Musalman 
traders. Their rivalry with Bijépur induced them to cultivate 
friendly relations with Vijayanagar whom they sw plied with 
ammunition, horses, and artillerymen. In 1510, Yusuf. Adil Shah. 
the founder of the Bijapur dynasty, died. Acting under the advice 
of their Hindu pie the chief of Hondvar in North Kanara, the 
Portuguese suddenly attacked Goa and took it with little trouble. 
It was recovered by Bijépurin May of the same year, but before the 
close of 1510 (November 25th) was again taken and permanent! 
held by the Portuguese. The success of the Portugnese was ce 
welcome to many of the Hindu chiefs. In 1512 ap embassy came to 
Dalboquerque from Vengapnr, that 18 Banképor, to congratulate him 
on his success at Goa, The ambassadors brought sixty beautifully 
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dressed horses and asked that they might have the management 
of the lands of Goa and that they mi Pht have 300 horses a year. 
Dalboquerque gave them the horses, because their chief was a 
nseful ally as his land was a veritable and safe road to Vijayanagar, 
and as his people were skilful saddlemakers.' About 1520 
Krishna Rdya completely defeated Isméil Adil Shah (1 510-1534) and 
restored the kingdom of Vijayanagar to its former limits.* The 
absence of any Musalmin successes for several years after Krishna 
Raya’s victory may be gathered from Ferishta’s narrative, which 
passes in silence over the sixteen years between 1520 and 1535. 
Among the people of Dharwar the rule of Krishna Raya and his 
brother Achyuta Raya, for the two names always go together, is 
remembered as a time of happiness and ideal government. Though, 
as the best known members of the dynasty, Krishna and Achyuta 
have probably gained a traditional credit for works which wore 
not theirs, the brothers seem to have had a great share in 
constructing the system of water works for which Dharwar end the 
neighbouring country are famous. They also seam rightly to have 
the credit of introducing the Rai Rekha Mar survey which formed 
the basis of all later revenue settlements? The only one of 
Krishna Réya’s inscriptions found in Dharwar is a copper-plate 
grant dated 1512-13 (S. 1434), giving over the village Of Tirmalapura 
to Timmanaya the son of Ghatika-Narsingh th astrologer of 
Rattehalli and Kod‘ 

After the death of Krishna Raya which probably happened in 1034, 
Achyuta Raya seems to have gone on reigning till 1542. Three 
inscriptions of Achyuta Raya have been found within Dharwar limits, 
twoat Gadag, and one at Annigeri. All are dated 1538-39 (5. 1460). 
After Achyuta Raya’s death, though he kept representatives of the 
old family as the nominal heads of the state, the real control was 
seized by Rim Raja, who is said to have been the son of Krishna 
Riya's minister. Ram Raja was an able and a vigorous ruler. In 
1547 he made a treaty with Dom Joao de Castro the Portuguese 
viceroy, with the object of acinar fe trade and of resisting the 
power of Bijapur. In this treaty Habli or Obeli is mentioned as a 
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1 Commentaries of Dalboquerque, ITT. 246, 47. . 

* Rice's Mysore, 1.230. Of this eee victory the Portuguese historian Faria-y-Souza 
(Kerr's Voyages, VI. 179), probably from Vijayanagar sources, gives the folk wine 
details: In 1520, Krishna Raya, king of Vijayanagar, collected 35,000 horse, 730, 
foot, and 586 elephants with 12,000 water-carriers and 20,000 dancing-girls, to 
recover the OR castle of Rachol, that is Raichur, which Bijipur had taken from 
him. Adil Shah came to relieve Réichur, bat was defeated and forced to ay forty 
Portuguese in his —_ fighting with great valour. Krishna Raya pressed the siege 
but with no success, till Christopher de Fiqueredo and twenty Portuguese came with 
horses, Fiqueredo asked the king ifhe might attem to assault the fort. Krishna 
Raya agreed, and, the second assault being well backed by the Vijayanagar troops, waa 
successtul, Soon after Adil Shah sent an embassy to Krishna Raya, asking for the 
restoration of prisoners and plunder. Krishna Raya agreed on condition that Adil Shah 
would acknowledge his supreme authority as emperor of Kandra and come to kiss his 
foot. This degrading condition was accepted but its performance was delayed. 
Meanwhile Ray de Melo, who commanded in Goa, taking advantage nk ths dealing ot 
aap power, took part of the country near the isle of Ge 
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place of trade in saltpetre and iron for the Bijapur country.! Though 
able and RET Rim Raja was so overbiaits to his Musalmin 
neighbours that the four Musalmdén powers, Bijépur Golkonda 
Ahmadnagar and Bidar, joined in a league — him. In 1565, 
at the great battle fonght on the banks of 1 Krishna, eighteen 
miles south of Télikoti in the Muddebihél sub-division of Bijapur, 
Rim Réja was defeated and slain, and Vijayanagar taken and 
sacked* Jealousy between Ahmadnagar and Buspar, the two 
leading Musalmdn powers, prevented the transfer of t Vijayanagar 
territories to Musalmén rule. Ream Réja’s brother was allowed to 
hold much of the Karnatak and for some time many Vijayanagar 
feudatories maintained their independence? In 1570 the feeling 
of rivalry between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur grew less keen. 
With the Kalikas chief they formed a ee the 
Portuguese, and agreed that if successful Ahmadnagar should keep 
the north Portuguese possessions and Bij4pur overrun the south. 
The splendid courage of the Portuguese Salonen of Cheul and 
Goa defeated the efforts both of the Ahmadnagar and of the 
Bijépor armies.‘ Still the alliance led toa more friendly feeling 
between Ahmadnagar and Bijépur, and in 1573 Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-1579) the Bijépur king was sble to arrange that while 
Ahmadnagar spread its power northwards, he should be left free to 
conquer the Karndtak. In 1573 he marched against Dharwar, one of 
the strongest forts in the Karndtak, which was held by an officer of the 
iate Ram Réja who had assumed independence, The fort fell after 
a siege of six months and the surrounding country was annexed to 
Bijapur’ The Bijdpur king next marched inst Bankdpur, the 
capital of Velipa Réya, formerly a servant of the Vijayanagar kings, 
but now independent. After vain a peals for helr to Venka dry 
the brother of his former master, elipa Raya defended himself 
with such vigour that he nearly forced the Bijdpur troops to raise 
the siege. The Musalmins were specially annoyed by night 
attacks from the Karnitak infantry, who, valuing their te but little, 
entered the tents at night naked and covered with oil and stabbed 
the Musalmén soldiers in their sleep. This novel form of attack 
caused a panic among the Musalméns and their sufferings ware 
increased by the activity of the enemy in cutting off their supplies, 
But se Mustapha Khan the Bijapur army had a good commander. 
With the help of his Bergi, that is a parently Badagi or northern 
that is eee telngs cavalry, he reopened his lines of 
communication, and by placine a strong gpand. pf sank 

the camp checked the night stacks, pee wilbsachete en 
after a year and three months the Musalméns wera rey 2 ae 
surrender of Bankdpur.t Tho Bisepar king ordered a superb 
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stone of a mosque which was built upon the foundation. Many towns 
and districts were conferred upon Mustapha Khan, and till his 
assassination in Bankapur in 1579 the whole of the conquered 
country remained under his management.' According to Hindu 
accounts the power of the pt shove. pd ings continued at least in 
name till 1554. Though in 1593 the Hindus for a time regain 
Bankdpur,? 1575, the year of the fall of Bankapur, may be taken as 
the date when Dhérwér came under Bijdpur role. It continued 
under their sway for about a hondred years, till the capture of 
Bijapur by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1686. Of these hundred 
- almost no details are recorded. But compared with the 
ten years of no-government before it began and the hundred and 
twenty years of misrule after it ended, the Bijipur rule seems to 
have been a time of fair government and of prosperity. In the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, before Bijapur was 
weakened by theattacks of Shivaji, Dharwir seems tohave been full 
of villages of weavers and Hubli to have been a place of much wealth 
and of great trade. 1673, while ravaging alte territory, & 
Maratha army under Anaji Dattu plundered the rich mercantile town 
of Hubli, the centre of a number.of manufacturing villages. The 
booty exceeded any previous Marétha plunder. Merchants of all 
nations were pil ; and the is ioe troops, which had been 
stationed for the defence of the town, destroyed any property which 
the Mariithds left. ‘The English factory at Karwar, which was 
said to have employed 50,000 weavers in the Dharwar villages, 
had a broker at Hubli to sell all kinds of imports and gather the 
cloth intended for England. The Hubli factory was plundered, and, 
according to English account, goods were lost worth about £2773 
(7894 pagodas). The English claimed compensation, but Shivaj: 
eclared that, except some petty damage represented by him at ahout 
£70 (200 Ps.), his troops had done them no harm.® In 1674 
Shivaji fortified Nargund thirty miles north of Dharwar, and took 
Dhérwir.* About the same time (1673) Abdul Karim Khan, the 
ancestor of the present Nawab of Savanar, on behalf of Bijapur, was 
appointed chief captain against the Mardithis and governor of the 
province or sarkdr of Bankdpur, which, under Bij4pur, meluded 
sixteen districts or parganas, the chief amongthem bemg Nasrabad 
or Dhairwér and Gadag.5 In 1685, Sultdn Mudzzim, Aurangzeb’s 
son, marched in the name of the Delhi emperor to regain the south- 
west portions of the Bijipur ins ae which Shivaji had overrun. 
He took Hubli and Dharwir, a place of respectability and strength, 
and placed garrisons in them. But in spite of this success he had to 
withdraw towards Ahmadnagar, as his army was greatly reduced by 
famine and pestilence.® In (1686, 15th October), on the capture of 
Bijapur by Aurangzeb, the rest of the Bijépur territories in Dharwar 
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passed to the Moghals. The Moghal tenure of the country was 


purely military and did not last long. Abdul Réhuf Khan, son of 
Abdol Karim Khan, the Bijapur governor of Bankdpur, entered the 
emperor's service and received a large share of the Bombay 
Karnétak. Abdul Rahof at first made his head-quarters at Bankdépur, 
but he afterwards moved to Sdvanur about six miles to the north-east. 
He left the revenue management of his territories to the peace! 
Hindu officers, of whom the chief were the desdis of Navalgund, 
Shirhatti, Havanur, and Dambal.'! The death of Aurangzeb in 1707 
led to the establishment of two Maratha principalities under two of 
Shivdji’s grandsons, Satara under Shihu and cee, 6 under 
Sambhiii. In 1719 through the influence of the Syeds who deposed 
the Emperor Ferokshir (1713-1719) Shéhu received three imperial 
grants for the chauth or one-fourth and the sardeshmukhi or one-tenth 
of the revenues of the six Deccan provinces, among them Bijdépur 
which included Dharwar. The third grant was the evardy or biaane 
rule of sixteen districts, the only one of which within Dharwar limits 
was Gadag.’ Afterthis great cession of territory Fatesing Bhonsle, 
Raja of Akalkot about twenty-three miles south-east of Sholdpur, 
was appointed to collect the tribute and revenue due from the 
Karndtak. In 1723 the Niziim was created viceroy of the Deccan 
and assumed independence. In those parts of the Bombay 
Karnétak which were not included in the Mariétha home-rule or 
svardj,or had not been wholly ceded in grant, the Nizam divided 
the revenue with the Maréthds. As viceroy of the Deccan he 
interfered to suppress disturbances in the Bijépur Karnétak, and 
appointed a new governor or subheddr to that district.’ Though 
Shéhn had received the imperial grant of a large share of the 
Karndtak, and though his claims to levy a fourth and a tenth of 
the revenues of all lands formerly held by the Mochals had been 
admitted, so great was the local power of the chiefs of Kolhdpur 
and Saévanor that Fatesing Bhonsle, the Maratha general, scarcely 
ventured to cross the Krishna In 1726, on the pretext of 
levying his one-fourth and one-tenth shares of the revenue, 
Peshwa Bajirdv (1720-1740), with fh large army under Fatesing 
Bhonsle, marched into the Karndtak. They plundered as far as 
Seringipatam, but made no attempt to establish their power. In 
1730, under a treaty between the chiefs of Sdétéra and Kolhapur 
though Shihu and the Peshwa continued to exercise sovereignty 
over it except some forts, the country between the Krishna andthe — 
Tungbhadra was assigned to Kolhapur. During these changes the 
Sévanur Nawab, who, though no longer dependent on the Moghals, 
was subordinate to the NizAm, acquired so large a territory that in 
1746 he ventured to resist the authority of the farmer of the Maratha 
dues from the country between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra. 
This brought on him a Martha invasion against which he was 
unable to cope. In 1747 he had to agree to a treaty by which he 
ielded to the Peshwa the whole of the present sub-divisions of 
hérwir, Navalgund, and Gadag, and parts of Ranebennur and 
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Kod. He was allowed to keep Hubli, Bankapur, Hangal, and other 
districts together with his family possession the fort of Bankspur.’ 
It is doubtful whether the terms of this treaty were fully carried 
out. In 1755, while Peshwa Balaji’s army was encam on the 
north bank of the Krishna on its march to the South Karnatak, an 
officer of the Peshwa, formerly in M. Bussy’s service, deserted the 
Peshwa and joined Abdul Hakim Khén the Nawab of Sdévanur, 
who had about this time thrown off his allegiance to the Niz4m. 
The Peshwa demanded the deserter’s surrender, and as the 
Nawab refused to give him up, the Maratha army crossed the 
Krishna, and attacked Sdvanur. The prime minister of Haidarabad, 
who wasatthistimein league with the Peshwa, observing soformidable 
an advance of Maratha troops, gathered an army of observation. 
The Peshwa sent agents to declare that he had no intention to make 
war on the Nizam, that the object of his advance was to reduce the 
Nawab of Sévanur their common enemy whoge power, he said, was 
formidable both to the Niziim and to the Ma , and if not 
crushed would spread over the whole Karndtak.’ Accordingly a 
force from Haidarabad joined the Mardthds, and, under Bussy’s 
directions, the artillery opened so heavy a fire on Sdvanur that 
after a siege of three months the Nawab was obliged to yield® To 
secure the withdrawal of the Maratha troops, the Nawab, in addition 
to a large cash payment, to raise which he was forced to pledge 
Bankapur fort to iolkar, was compelled to cede eleven more 
districts, among them Hubli and Misrikota, In return he received 
some districts in Ranebennur and the sub-division of Parasgad in 
Belgaum. The Peshwa seems not to have taken the newly acquired 
territory under his direct management, but to have left most of it 
to the local desdis whom he made responsible for the revenue." 

In 1762 Haidar Ali deposed the Hindu king of Maisur and 
usurped the sole authority. By 1763 Haidar’s conquests had 
spread far north of the Tungbhadra. The friendship of Savanur 
became of importance to Haidar, and, through his general Fazl 
Ullah, he suggested to the Sivanur chief Abdul Hakim Khan the 
advantages i pe alliance. Next year (1764), as the Savanur chief 
refused to separate from the Maréthas, Haidar marched against 
Savanuor, and, after some resistance, reduced the Nawdbto submission, 
while Faz] Ull4h Khan tock Dharwar and overran the country as 
far north as the Krishna. In Poona great preparations were made 
to repel Haidar’s invasion. An army under Peshwa Madhavrao 
(1762-1773) marched towards the Krishna. Gopdlriio Patvardban, 
who was sent in advance, crossed the Krishna but was defeated by 
Faz] Ullah. In May 1764, when the Peshwa approached with an 
army of 30,000 horse and as many foot, Faz] Ullah, leaving a strong 
garrison in Dhérwir, fell back on Haidar's army, which, quitting its 











1Stokes’ Belgaum, 46 ; West's Southern Mardtha Country, 22 

2 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 237, 202; Orme’s Military Transactions of the British in 
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entrenched camp at Annavati in Maisur about twenty-five miles 
south of Bankdpur, and advancing towards Sdvanur, took a strong 

tion near Hattehalli about thirty-six miles south of Savanur. 
Fore, when joined by Fazl Ullah, the whole force under Haidar’s: 
command amounted to about 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, of which 
one-half were disciplined infantry, The Peshwa gaining through 
his cavalry correct information of the strength of Haidar’s position, 
determined not to attack it, and instead employed his troops in 
driving out Haidar’s garrisons from the towns and villages north 
of the Varda. In the hope of bringing on a general engagement, 
Haidar moved with 20,000 men intending to retire and draw the 
Mardthds towards the strong position which Faz] Ullah held with 
the main body of the army. The Marithds threw out a few bodies 
of skirmishers, who retiring ss he advanced drew Haidar forward, 
until their —— always retiring but gradually thickening, at last 
formed solid masses of horse, which gradually moved round between 
Haidar and his camp, and forced him, not without heavy loss, to 
change his feigned retirement into a real retreat. He then fell 
back on his entrenched position at Annavati, The Peshwa followed ; 
and after a few days appeared to be moving columns to invest his 
eamp. Haidar, fancying he saw a chance of cutting off one of the 
Maratha columns, moved out with 2000 infantry, 1000 horse, and 
four light guns. He was.again enticed to advance too far and was 
completely surrounded. The speed of their horses saved Haidar 
and about fifty of his cavalry ; the rest of the corps was destroyed. 
The 2 peor of the south-west monsoon (June) put a stop to 
further hostilities. The Peshwa cantoned for the rains at Narindra, 
about five miles north of Dhdrwar, billetting his horsemen among all 
the villages within a radius of twenty miles. As soon as the season 
allowed (October), the Peshwa laid siege to Dharwar. Hesucceeded 
in breaching the wall and the town capitulated. The whole country 
north of the Varda was now in his possession, except Mundgod in 
North Kanara, and this, when the weather cleared, he speedily 
reduced. Miadhavrio Peshwa made over the command of the 
army to his uncle Raghunathrio or Righoba, who, in 1765, pursued 
Haidar across the Tungbhadra and forced him to agree toa treaty 
under which, besides paying £320,000 (Rs. 32 lakhs), he gave up 
all claims on Sdvanur.' Dharwar remained under the Mardthis 
till 1773, when, taking advantage of the troubles at Poona caused 
by the death of Madhavrio Peshwa (1762-1773), Haidar sent 
a strong detachment under his son Tipu to recover the districts 
conquered by the Mardthais in 1764.7 Haidar entered into close 
relations with Raghunithrio the uncle of the murdered Peshwa 
Nardéyanrdéo, acknowledged him head of the Mardthis, and agreed 
to support him. In 1776, according to Maisur accounts, in return 
for the gift of £160,000 (Rs. 16 lakhs), Raighoba agreed that Haidar 
should take and hold the country to the south of the Krishna? 


* 
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Haidar crossed the Tungbhadra, took Bankdpur and Sdvanur, and Chapter VII. 


continued to push northwards till the rains (June 1776) stopped History 
active operations. He returned to the south, leaving a chosen body panei 
of troops in Banképor with directions to watch, and as far as possible 1776. 1782, 
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prevent supplies passing to the Dharwar garrison which had not been yy, iina De 
reduced. . pcratila tha Poona ministers opposed to Raghundathrao salar , 
obtained from the Nizém a promise to act with them against 
Haidar. Before the joint Maratha and Nizdém armies could march, 
a small force under Konherréo Patvardhan and Pindurang, was 
(1776) sent to drive Haidar’s ee out of Sivanur. Muhammad 
Ali, the Maisur general and Raghoba’s agent in command of a 
body of auxiliary Mardthds, came up with the troops under the 
Patvardhan at Sansi about twenty-five miles south-east of Dharwar. 
Finding the Poona force drawn up in order of battle, Muhammad 
Ali began the action with his cavalry. He feigned a check, and, 
retiring in apparent disorder, was thoughtlessly followed by the 
Mardthas, who, confident of victory, pursued in headlong haste 
till the fugitive Musalmdns suddenly disappeared through openings 
in a powerful reserve. At the same time a body of men in ambush 
poured into the flanks of the Marathas a tremendous fire of grape 
and musketry. The slaughter was serious and the confusion 
hopeless. Muhammad Ali made a determined cha at the head 
of his cavalry, and, completing the rout, continued the pursuit for 
nine miles, and apenied: many of the Maréthés, among them their 
leader Paéndurang! After this defeat, in 1777, the main body of 
the Mardtha army of about 30,000 men under Parashurém Bhanu, 
the most aaa onray? member of the Patvardhan family, and the 
Nizdm’s army about 40,000 strong under [brahim Khan, marched 
against Haidar. The Nizdm’s forces were bought off and the 
Marathis recrossed the Krishna without risking an action. This 
left the field open to Haidar, who in 1778 took Dharwar after a 
rotracted siege. After the fall of Dharwar, Badéimi and Jalihdl 
in South Bijipur were taken, and Haidar was master of the whole 
country south of the Krishna” He left Nargund, Naval gund, Dambal, 
and Shirhatti, and other strong places in the hands of their estate- 
holders or deedis on their acknowledging his supremacy and agreein 
to pay tribute? The Poona muimsters were too Fully ecninan 
with the war against Raghundthréo and the English to allow them 
to make a serious attempt to recover the Karnétak. Haidar used 
this interval to strengthen his hold on the country by a close 
alliance with Hakim Khan the Nawab of Sivanur. In 1779, the 
- eldest son of the Nawéb was married to Haidar’s eldest daughter, 
and Haidar’s second son was married to the Nawib’s daughter." 
These alliances led Haidar to support the Nawéb in nominally 
recovering almost all the possessions which his father had im 1756 
ceded to the Marathis. From this time till Haidar’s death in 1782 
Hakim Khan prospered.” 








) Wilks’ South of India, UL. 179; Grant Duff's Marathés, 400, 
3 Wilks’ South of Indin, 1. 186. | |? Wilks’ South of India, IT. 187. 
‘ Wilks’ South of India, 11, 206, * Transactions in the Mardtha Empire (1503), 85. 
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In 1779, as the Poona ministers were anxions to secure his aid 
in driving the English out of India, Haidar’s right to the Maratha 
territories south of the Krishna was admitted on payment of a yearly 
sum of £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000) to represent the Maritha share of 
the revenue. Afterwards, when the war with the English was nearly 
over and when the treaty of Salbai (1782) was in progress, Nana 
Phadnavis, the Peshwa’s minister at Poona, tried to persuade 
Haidar to restore the territory north of the Tungbhadra, threatening, 
if Haidar refnsed, to join the English in attacking Maisur. But 
the rivalry between Nina and Mahddaji Sindia and the death of 
Haidar in 1782 prevented Nana from gaining his object! After 
Haidar's death, Nana Phadnavis called on Tipu to make good the 
arrears of tribute. Tipu acknowledged that tribute was due, but 
evaded paying it.* A conference was arranged between Nana and 
the Nizim to form plans for recovering the territory to the south 
of the Krishna. But they failed to come to an agreementand Tipu 
remained in possession. The Sdvanur Nawab, who after Haidar’s 
death (1782) had gone over to the Mardthds, incurred Tipn’s wrath, 
who drove his family out and forced him to take refuge at Poona? 

In 1785, by demanding a higher tribute, Tipu estranged Venkatrdo, 

Siege of Nargund, the chief of Nargund who had been his tributary since 1778, As by 
1785. himself he was unable to withstand Tipu, Venkatréo sought the help 

of the Bombay Government, and, as they were unable to assist him, 
he turned tothe court of Poona. When Tipu pressed Venkatrio, 
Nana Phadnavis interfered. He declared that Tipu had no right to 
exact more than the former tribute, that landholders on the transfer 
of districts were liable to no additional payments, and that the 
rights of Brahman landholders except when guilty of treason were 
always respected. Tipu replied by sending two bodies of troops to 
demand more tribute than the Nargund chief could pay, and so 
give him a pretext for reducing the fort. In March 1785, when 
news reached Poona that the siege of Nargund was begun, a body 
of Mardthis was sent from Poona to relieve Venkatréo. Before 
the Poona detachment arrived, want of water had forced the Maisur 
troops to raise the siege. They were still in the neighbourhood, and 
after some skirmishing compelled the Marithés to retire, took the fort 
of Rimdurg about seventeen miles north of Nargund, and resumed 
the siege of Nargund. On Tipn’s assurance that only the regular 
tribute would be exacted, the Maritha army recrossed the Krishna. 
The siege was pressed with redoubled vigour, and, on tho strength of 
terms promised by Tipu, the Nargund chief capitulated. In spite of 
Tipu’s promises, when the fort was taken » the chief was seized, he and 
his family were sent into captivity, and his daughter was taken into 
Tipu’s harem. Koittur, a fort in Belgaum about forty miles west of 
Nargund, wasalsoseized,and both Kitturand Nargund were garrisoned 
by Maisur troops. Tipu forcibly circumcised many Hindus of the 
territory south of the Krishna, and 2000 Brahman disciples of 
Shankardéchérya destroyed themselves to avoid the disgrace. In 





1776-1782. 
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1786 the Maréthds and the Nizéim formed an offensive alliance 
against Tipu, and agreed to begin operations by taking from him the 
country between the Krishna and the Tongbhadra. A detachment 
of 25,000 troops, chiefly horse under Tukéji Holkar and Ganeshpant 
Beheri another Marétha commander, was sent to drive Tipu’s garrisons 
from the neighbourhood of Kittur and to act against the Maisur 
general Burhén-ud-din at Kittur, At the same time the confederate 
army under Haripant advanced and laid siege to Badami in South 
Bijapur, which, after a furious and persevering attack, they succeeded 
in ein g. Holkar’s detachment drove all Tipu’s posts from the 
open country in the neighbourhood of Kittur, but failed in their 
attack on Kittur fort. Holkar then made one march of upwards of 
ay miles to Saévanur with the object of seizing Tipu’s chief 
banker Régvendra Naik, Ragvendra succeeded in escaping, but two 
or three other smaller bankers fell into Holkar’s hands from whom 
he exacted a ransom of £20,000 (Rs. 2 ldkhs), At Sdévanur Holkar 
Was peed by Hakim Khan the Nawéb, who, though closely related 
to Tipu, had been so badly treated by him that he piney sided 
with the Mardthés. Holkar’s and the Nawéb's combined force 
repulsed an attack by Tipa’s general Burhdn-ud-din, who was forced 
to retire to Jerianvatti on the Varda.! The confederate army under 
a oe after the fall of Bédaémi and the seizure of the other forts, 
found itself opposed in the Nizdm’s territory by Tipu himself, who, 
with the greater part of his army, had crossed the Tangbhadra in 
basket boats. As grain and forage were extremely scarce, to 
pF ocure supplies as well as to draw Tipu into the plain country, the 
arétha general marched to Saévanur. Tipu followed and encamped 
in a strong position within six miles of the confederates, kee ing 
the town of Sdvanur between the camps? In this situation bot! 
parties remained for fifteen days. On the first of October Tipu 
made preparations for a serious attack. He divided his force into 
four columns, the left centre commanded by himself; and, after 
the evening meal, moved off making a considerable detour with 
the object of delivering a combined attack on the enemy's left and 
centre. It was arranged that about an hour after midnight, when 
the head of his own column reached the point chosen for attack, 
he should fire a signal gan, which was to be answered by the heads 
of the three other divisions, and the attack was at once to begin. 
The night was dark and rainy. On reaching a small outpost 
Tipu’s column was challenged; and Tipu, as if bent on letting 
the enemy know of his approach, ordered the outpost to be fire 
at. He again advanced, and when near the camp fired the signal 
gun, but listened in vain for a reply. After much delay and 
anxiety he fired another signal, which was answered by only 
one gun. He moved on, and entering the camp a little before 
dawn, found himself with no more than three hundred men. In the 
dark and wet the heads of all the columns except his own had lost 
their way, and from the same cause each column had broken mto 
several divisions, which were all wandering at random in the dark. 


\ Grant Duff's Mardthds, 470. "Grant Duff's Marithds, 471. 
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As the light strengthened, all were within view, and Tipu collected 
and arranged his troops. He found the Mardtha camp empty and 
their army drawn up on a height. They began to cannonade Tipu’s 
force, and he, according to his own account, ordered no guns of any 
size to fire in return. The confederates, thinking their assailants 
were without large guns, advanced carelessly against them and were 
repulsed with heavy loss. The accuracy of this account is doubtful, 
but there is no question that the day ended in Tipu’s favour as the 
confederates fell back on a position whose left rested on the fort of 
Sdévanur,' 

The scarcity of forage and the weakness of their position induced 
Haripant to leave Savanur and the Nawab fell back with him ten 
miles. Tipu took Sévanur, but lay inactive till the Muharram 
when he retired to Bankdépur to hold the festival. In his absence 
Haripant without opposition breached, stormed, and took Shirhatti, 
a fortified town twenty miles north-east of Sdvanur. While at 
Sdvanor Tipu sent a messenger, nominally to treat of » bat, 
according to his own statement and as the event showed, with the 
object of throwing the enemy off their guard” On pretence of forage 
Tipu moved and made a successful night attack on the confederate 
camp and secured the splendid equipage of the Nizim’s ge 
and 500 camels which carried it.’ In 1787, fearing that the English 
were about to take part against him, Tipn made a treaty with the 
Marathés ceding them Nargund and in return receiving back the 
other towns and districts which the Mardthds had taken. Tipu also 
agreed to pay the Maratha share of the revenue and to restore to 
the Nawab of Savanur the territory which he held before his son's 
matriage with Haidar’s daughter. The Nawab dreading Tipu’s 
treachery accompanied the Marathés to Poona.‘ 

Tipu never meant to fulfil these engagements. As soon as the 
Mardthés had recrossed the Krishna, the Maisur troops retook 
Kittur. The Marathas were much annoyed by Tipu’s faithlessness 
and, as both the English and the Nizden were interested in 
preventing the increase of Tipu’s power, in 1790, when his 





thd Mee ee of India, IT. 551-552. 
The herald was charged to deliver to Tukiji Holkar in the a | art. 
Ali a af _to the following effect: ‘You have obtained Sata ie 
arms and are distinguished among the chiefs for superior valour, Now that war kas 
begun ita destructive career and thousands are doomed to fall, why should we longe 
witness the causeless effusion of human blood? It is better that you and I should 
singly descend into the field of combat, Int the Almighty determina Meigs: 
conqueror and who the vanquished, and let that reault te bitin ‘beso bie Br 
if you have not sufficient confidence in your own single arm, take io oe nid f ie 
one to ten men of your own selection, and I will meet you with . sal ibe 
Sach was the practice in the days of our Prophet, and, though lon. a a ed, I 
dosire . te renew that A PAL. of wariare. But if pridance shonld dictate ane 
declining the pirgeng) fe pcre also, let the two armies be drawn aint bet your 
Toto engage te atte a a a hare and fot anit 
oot-soldier engage in pitched battle, and let the vanquished become the subjscta t: 
the victors." To this “Holkar is said to have replied hat ‘ me the subjects to 
had not descended to Aim from his ancestors, but rather the Horedits for Hing 
fying, plundering, burning, and destros Ing, and the petty warfare whick " 

little danger,” Wilks’ South of India, iL BS. 556. io hie ‘involves 
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attacks on ‘Trdvankor gave the English grounds for acting against 
Tipu, an offensive alliance was formed against him by the English, 
the Mar&thas, and the Nizim. After preliminaries were settled the 
Maratha force was placed under Parashurim Bhiu Patvardhan whom 
the English engaged to supply with a detachment of British troops. 
The 8th and 11th battalions of Native Infantry, one compa of 
European and two companies of Native Artillery, with six field 
ieces, which was the force named to act with the Marithds, sailed 
m Bombay under the command of Captain Little about the 
20th of May 1790. They disembarked at Sangameshvar in 
Ratndgiri on the 29th of ay reached the top of the Amba pass 
bs Bars 10th June, and arrived at a village not far from Tasgaon, 
about fifty miles east of the Amba pass on the 18th, where they 
joined Parashurdm’s army.! The combined force did not cross 
the Krishna till the Ilth of August. As they advanced they 
found no difficulty in driving out Tipu’s soldiery, and the coun- 
try was rapidly oonupied until they came to the village of Narindra, 
about five miles north of Dharwar. When they reduced Narindra 
the Maratha force was daily joined by small parties tall the whole 
amounted to 25,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and fifteen pieces of 
heavy cannon twenty-four pounders and upwards. ‘There was a 
retinue of women, including every sort of dancing and singing 
girls, who numbered a3 many 45 the fighting men, and there were 
ten times as many followers and fifteen times as mam animals. 
The Mardtha camp was full of traders and craftsmen as 
busily employed as if they were at Poona and at peace* The 
fort of Dhérwér was held for Tipu by Badr-ul-Zamin Khén, 
one of his most trusted generals, with a garrison of seven 
thousand regulars and three thousand irreg lars armed with match- 
locks and swords. The combined Englis and Marditha army ap- 
ared before the fort on the 18th of September. Tull the 30th of 
October nothing of importance was done. On the 30th of October 
the English detachment attacked a body of the enemy who were 
posted outside the walls of the town. The enemy were driven back 
with the loss of three guns and a large number of killed and wound- 
ed. The loss on the side of the English was ten men killed and 
fifty-nine wounded, After this attack nothing further took place 
till the 13th of December when the British force attacked and took 
the town with a loss of sixty-two English and several hundred 
Mar&this killed and wounded. The town was re-occupied by the 
enemy bat they were driven out and the town was plundered by the 
Mardthés. As the siego made little progress, on the 28th of De- 
cember, the British contingent was strengthened by the 2nd Bombay 
Regiment andthe ninth battalion of Native Infantry from Bombay 
ander Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick and afterwards by a corps about 
300 atrong, fifty of them Europeans of all nations and therest natives, 
commanded by Mr. Yvons, an English gentleman in the Peshwa’s 
service. In spite of these reinforcements, the siege languished 
chiefly on account of the backwardness of the Marathis, On the 
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13th of March (1790) Colonel Frederick died worn out by delays 
and disappointments. The siege was kept up till the 4th of April, or 
twenty-nine weeks in all, when the garrison, reduced by desertion 
and death from 10,000 to 3000, capitulated. During the siege the 
loss of the English detachment was 500 killed and wounded, of whom 
one hundred were Europeans; the Maratha loss was estimated at 
3000. After the fall of Dharwar, several places, among them 
Kushgal fort about twelve miles to the south-east of Dharwir and 
the rich trading town of Hubli, surrendered to the Marathés. The 
scene of war between the confederates and Tipu was transferred to 
the country south of the Tungbhadra ; and the whole of the Bombay 
Karnidtak passed to the Marathis. 

In spite of the frequent wars, when it pnssed from Tipn to the 
Maréthis the district was fairly prosperous. For about sixteen 
miles north of Dharwar the country was very rich ; no be mould 
could be richer.? The lands near Dharwar were in the highest state 
of tillage, affording the cattle luxuriant pasturage and the army 
plentiful supplies. About ten miles south-east of Dharwar, the 
country round Hubli was well wooded and watered, and allowin 
for the time of the year (April) was in the highest tillage. ‘Though 
there were no ornamental buildings, the town of Hubli was a rich 
centre of trade sending sandalwood and ivory to the western coast 
chiefly through Goa, and receiving silk cotton goods and rice, Many 
rich bankers negotiated bills on distant places and had such weight 
in the money market that the exchange and the ec & of a 

t pa =| the neighbouring country was controlled oe H 
Whoug! 1 the town of Savanur, about thirty-six miles south-east of 
Dharwar, had lately (1786) been ruined, the country round it was 
rich and well tilled.* About ten miles south of Sdvanur near Devgiri 
the country was well wooded, watered, and tilled.’ At Haveri and 
Motaébennur about ten miles south-east of Devgiri, the country had 
the same richappearance. Motabennur, a market town, was particu- 
larly flourishing with stone houses and a brisk traffic with Maisar, 
chiefly in sandalwood." Birgi, about four miles further south, was 
almost surrounded with groves and gardens.’ Ranebennur in the 
extreme south-east of the district was a market town of some extent 
and importance with large gardens and groves to the east and 
north* In times of peace the country was fullof oxen and sheep ; 
the sheep for food, the oxen for work, Sheep were very cheap, 
selling at 6d. apiece (4 to the rupee). Fowls were abundant, about 
lid. apiece (20 tothe rupee); there were no geese, turkies, or 
tame ducks, The forests had tigers, bears, and leopards, a few lynx, 
and no lions. There were wolves, hywnas, jackals, and foxes on 
every hill, and in the open country endless herds of antelope and 
other deer. There were peafowl, partridges, quail, snipe, doves, 





1 Moor's Narrative of Captain Little's Detachment, 1-41 ; Grant Duffs Marithds, 
485-87. A detailed acecunt of the sitge 8 given under Dharwar in Places, : 
? Moor's Narrative, 42,259. ? Moor's Narrative, 253-254. 4 Moor's Narrative 242,250. 
* Moor's Narrative, 51. * Moor's Narrative, 41-42. 7 Moor's Narrative, Ol. 
* Moor's Narrative, 51, 
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plover, junglecock, fiorican, and bustard. The ponds were full of 
duck, teal, and widgeons. Fish were seldom eaten | the necessaries 
of life were so abundant that there was no need to drain the pools. 
In times of plenty graim was very cheap. A bullock-load or 160 
pounds (80 pakka shers) of millet, enong to last a family of six for 
a mouth, could be bought for 2s. (Re.1). Fruit and vegetables 
were less plentiful than grain, fowls, and mutton. Plantains were 
the chief fruit, and mangoes were abundant though inferior to 
Bombay, Goa, and other coast mangoes. Palm-juice was drunk 
fresh and fermented. The fermented juice was drunk to excess 
by most of the lower classes. The other fruits were melons, pome- 
granates, grapes, pineapples, limes, custardapples, jacks, and 
guavas, Cocoanuts and dates were abundant and were sent to the 
coast. ‘Though it was supposed that the cocoa-palm did not flourish 
away from the sea, there were groves oF forests of cocoa-palms 150 
miles from the coast. Neither rice norgram was common , millet 
took the place of rice or wheat and kultht of gram.’ Abont 
this time (1792) the district or sarkar of Bankapur, of the province 
or subhea of Bijapur, contamed sixteen sub-divisions or pargands 
yielding a yearly revenue of £254,299 (Rs. 25,42,990).° 

By the treaty of Serigapatam (February 1792) at the end of 
the third Maisur War (1790-1792) the Marathas were contirmed in 
their possession of the Bombay Karnatak. Most of Dharwar and 
Sivanur was made over to Parashurém Bhan not as a grant or 
jagir, but in payment of the expenses he had incurred in the late 
war with Tipu. ‘The parts not ceded to Parashuram Bhdu’s family 
were assigned for the support '-° certain garrisons and for the 
pera of the Mar4tha army"=-der the command of Dhondu 

ant Gokhale an officer of the PesPf Be he doring his absence to 


Seringépatam, Parashuram Bhau which A, uniind, and who before 
Parashurém’s return, had by raisin? bar’, “ead troops, become so 
strong that Parashurdm Bhan had to t 7¢ ‘Wise with him? 

While Parashurém Bhaiua was in the country south of the 
Tungbhadra, a Maratha named Dhundhia Vagh, whose daring and 
unscrupulousness had raised him to high rank in the Maisur army, 
left Tipu’s service, and in 1790 with a few followers settled 
as a freebooter in the country near Dharwar. On his return from 
Maisur in 1793 Parashurdm Bhau was too busily engaged in disputes 
with the Kolhapur chief to leave him time to attempt to suppress 
Dhundhia. In 1794 Dhondhu Pant whom the Poons rovernment 
had directed to act against Dhundhia, attacked him with great vigour. 
Dhundhia Vagh was totally defeated and forced to take refuge with 
his late master Tipu with whom he had been negotiating for the 





1 Moor's Narrative, 277-250. . 

1The details are Haveli Ra, 9 57,456, Mdsur Rs. 15,000, Kuandgol Re. 9,00,037, 
Karajgi Rs. 1,20,000, Rumdaran Re, 41,250, Dharwir or Nasarabad Rs. 1,20,129, 
See F es 54,977 Gadmi Bs,,13,105, Misrikota Rx,97, 500, Lakhmeshvar Re 2,508,020, 
Rynabeli Bs.82,500, Halt; 41 Re. 24,581, Bajgal Re. 37,500, Banehali Re. 68,761, 
Basia arihar Rs. 10,368, and Risihali Rs. 13,1903. The = and Nargund sub- 


divisions seem ae tothe district of Torgal. raehicy paie yielded a yearly revenue of 
Ra. 75,420, and Nargund of Ra. 75,000, Waring’s 3 arathas, 243,246. 
* Stokes’ Belgaum, 64. 
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recovery of Savanur.! From 1795 to 1800 the district was full of 
disturbances owing to Parashurdim’s absence at Poona and Kolhapur, 
to the self-aggrandizement of Dhondu Pant Gokhale, who in 1796, 
through the last Peshwa Bajirdo’s (1796-1817) friendship had been 
ppointed the Peshwa’s governor or sar-svbhedar of the Bombay 
Rarnétak, and to the lax system of administration. In 1797 one 
Bhimr4o, who had p himself of Dambal in Gadag, gathered 
an army and with Dhondhu Pant Gokhale’s aid or connivance 
ravaged the rich and hitherto untouched country south of the 
Malprabha, and for twelve years carried on unceasing pillage and 
murder, until at last Dhondbu Pant’s nephew Bapu Gokhale was 
forced to disown and seize him. This was not done until one-half 
of the papel of the tract was destroyed and tillage was con- 
fined to little circles round villages from which the people on the 
approach of the enemy had to betake themselves to the village 
tower. These towers, with which the villages however small 
were furnished, were the only security the people had for their lives, 
though occasionally even the towers were set fire to and all within 
died of suffocation.” While the north was thus disturbed the other 
parts of the district were not at rest. Contests were continually 
gong on between the Kolbdpur chief, Parashurim Bhdu, an 
honda Pant Gokhale, sometimes jointly sometimes each for 
himself. In the course of these struggles (1799) Dhondu Pant 
appropriated Navalgund and Gadag which belon to an 
hereditary desdi,* a great portion of the Bhiu's territory 
was ravaged and usurped by the Kolhapur chief ; and in 1799 
Parashuram was killed. 799 the fourth Maisur War 
ended on the 4th of May by thefictory of the confederate British 
and Nizém’s armies, the fa”™%f{ Seringapatam, and the death 
of Tipu. The descriptioy® Me country seem to show that it had 
: ly beMed, ¥ 1790 and 1800. In 1790 and 1791 
ma? "army had caused ruin and famine, 
en | he uncontrolled brigandage of Dhundhia 
Vigh had impoverished the people Ina private letter, dated 
the 20th of May 1800, Major Munro wrote: Sdvanur and Dhérwér 
belong to the Peshwa and to Appa Saheb, the son of Parashuram 
Bhanu. Neither of them have much authority. Their deputies plunder 
each other, and are seldom able to collect the revenue as their districts 
are full of a rebellious or rather ofa thieving set of petty landlords,® 










: a Sophias L 24. 

? Marshall's Statistical Report of Belgaum (1920), 134, 

* Stokes’ Belgaum, 63. * Stokes’ Helgaum, 61-64. 

* Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 260. When in 1791 Parashurim Bhin accompanied 
the English and the Nimim in their wars against Tipu he spread havoc and dismay 
wherever he went. The country about Sashivhall in Maisur before Parashurdn's 
Invasion (1791) was ina very good state. After his destructive march not above 
one-fourth of the people remained alive and these were left destitute of every the 
which the Marithds could either carry away or destroy. The wretched edi Sa pi j 
the inhabitants at nee begun to recover, when Dhundhia Vagh came among them 
pag He or ao put any ey fo Soath ; but he plundered the houses and 

en | d some of the villages, the inhabitants of whic wal of hidi 
: operty, Bud iS Bseke Tit aoe hich he suspected of hiding 

* Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 247. 
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Colonel A. Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, while 
in pursuit of Dhundhia Vagh, wrote in a letter to Government 
dated the 7th of July 1800: ‘ Whether from a recollection of 
former. oppressions or from a sense of their inability to protect 
them, it is clear that the pene are averse to the government 
of the Bhau’s family and desires change.’ Ina letter to Major 
Munro on the 7th of. August 1800, Colonel Wellesley wrote, ‘I hope 
that before we shall have done in this country, if we do not take it 
for ourselves, we shall establish in it a strong government, one 
which can keep the relations of amity and peace. At all events, 
wo have established a respect for ourselves; we have gained a 
knowledge of and have had friendly intercourse with the principal 
people; and it isnot probable that they will hereafter be very 
forward to encourage any disturbance in our country, They see 
plainly that it is in our power to retaliate, and from what I have 
seen of their country and their mode of management, I am of 
opinion, that at present our robbers would get more than theirs, 
or in other words that they have more to lose than we haye.”! 
According to Buchanan, the territory south of the Varda, 
though fertile, was greatly inferior to the Sdvanur district; but 
both were fast becoming desert. Near Harihar and as far at 
least as Sévenur most of the hushandmen were Lingiiyats. There 
were scarcely any Maréthis among them, Very few of the poorer 
people married, as the expense of the marriage ceremony was 
considered too great. They pleased their mistresses by a piece 
of cloth after which they lived as husband and wife; and both 
the woman and her children were as much respected as if she had 
been married withdue ceremonies. There were very few spinstera. 
Few of the men were in the habit of going to foreign countries, and 
the rich had more wives than one, which made up for the men who 
lived as bachelors. The people on the banks of the Tungbhadra were 
remarkably fickle, constantly changing from one side of the river to 
the other and at each time changing their masters. Buchanan found 
them remarkably stupid, though they prided themselves on being 
superior to their northern neighbours, who, according to them, were 
no better than beasts. The Brahmans also were stupid and 
illiterate.* 

After his defeat in 1794 Dhundhia Vagh re-entered Tipn’s 
service and was offered ana preferment if he would turn 
Muhammadan. Dhundhia refused, was forcibly circumcised, and was 
cast into prison. He was kept in irons till he wasset free by the 
English on the taking of Seringdpatam in May 1799. He soon 
began to plunder and with 300 men was driven from Maisur by a 
British force under Colonel Stevenson and Colonel Dalrymple. He 
then entered Dhérwar, but was attacked by Dhondu Pant Gokhale 
into whose hands his family and effects fell. He next fled 
towards the territories of the Nawab of Sivanur pursued by a 








1 Gleio’s Life of Munro, I. 261. ® Buchanan's Mysore, IDL 313. 
? Bachanan's Mysore, [IL 314-315, 
‘ Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, I, 2%, 
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detachment of Maritha horse. He offered to enter into Gokhale’s 
service, but Gokhale refused to receive him unless he chy himself 
up! He left Sévanur and in August or September 1799 entered 
the Kolhapur service, the chief readily recetving him into his army. 





He became too strong for the Kolhapur chief, quarrelled with him, 
set up for himself, parhared the disaffected and discontented of all 


parts of India, and, taking advantage of the absence of appa Saheb 
and Gokhale at the «1 Sok Kolhapur, re-entered the dtrict, and 
established himself go firmly that no force which they could bring 
could ever drive him from it He assumed the title of the King of 
the two Worlds, and in the early months of 1800 plundered 
several places near Kittur in Belgaum on the Dharwir frontier 
and to the north of Dharwar. He then established himself in 
the Savanur country, and, on the first of May 1800, laid siege to 
Dambal, twelve miles south-east of Gadag. While Dhundhia was 
engaged at the siege of Dambal, Appa Saheb Patvardhan detached 
a force of 5000 cavalry and a large body of infantry to stop his 
progress. Against Appa’s force Dhundhia despatched one of equal 
strength. Appa’s force was attacked, beaten, and dispersed, and 
about 300 horse were taken to Dhundhia’s camp.’ Dhundhia got 
possession of Dambal, advanced to Havanur then in the Sévanur 
country, and was joined by all kinds of people chiefly Musalmans 
from Aurangabad, Haidarabad ad, ere and almost the whole of 
Tipu’s cavalry4 He sent small detachments across the Varda to 
take the forts in that country and to make collections, and, by the 
18th of June 1800, except Havanur on the left bank of the 
Tungbhadra about sixteen miles north of Ranebennur, there was 
no fort of any consequence which had not fallen into Dhundhia’s 
hands. Colonel Wellesley, who was in command of the troops in 
Maisur, represented that so long as Dhundhia remained at larg 

it was impossible to settle the Maratha frontier, or to restore peace 
and order in Sunda in North Kanara which had been ceded to the 
English on the death of Tipu. He was ordered to march 
with a large force against Dhundia and was authorized to enter 
Maritha territory. He arrived at Harihar on the right bank of 
the Tungbhadra on the 16th of Jnne, and on the 20th of June sent 
a patrol to reconnoitre the fort of Airdni on the left bank of the 
Tungbhadra, about six miles below Harihar. The fort was left by 
the garrison during the night and the English troops took 
possession on the morning of the 2lst.° By the 24th of June 
Colonel Wellesley had passed the Tungbhadra and on the 27th 
arrived with cavalry and advanced picquets before Ranebennur about 
twelve miles west of Airani. The fort fired on the cavalry and an 
attack was instantly ordered. The assault was made by advanced 
picquets of fifty Europeans and 150 Natives under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny und the leading battalion. Colonel 


' Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, I. 302; and Grant Duff's Marithas, 43, 
? Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, I]. 75. 

+ Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, I. 555-560. 

* Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, 1. 560, 

* Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, LI. 28. 
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Stevenson posted cavalry round the fort to cut off the garrison’s 
retreat and Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny led the attack with such 
dash that the place was escaladed without the loss of a man. Most 
of the garrison of 500 men were killed. Like the fort of Airani 
Ranebennur was given to Appa Saheb, Shortly after the capture 
of Ranebennur a detachment under Colonel Stevenson drove 
Dhundhia’s people out of the country between the Varda and the 
Tung bhadra.! 

Meanwhile Dhondu Pant Gokhale was moving south from 
Kolhipur ostensibly to co-operate with Colonel Wellesley against 
Dhundhia who had removed (19th June) to Hubli about ten miles 
south of Dharwar. It was arranged that Gokhale should not cross 
the Malprabha until Colonel Wellesley had passed the Varda and 
had advanced to Sdévanur. But before Colonel Wellesley had ac 
the Varda, Gokhale crossed the Malprabha and went into the Kittur 
district with the intention of making peace with Dhundhia. He re- 
stored to Dhundhia his family and everything that was taken from 
him in his defeat in 1799, and sent an agent to his camp to negotiate. 
Hearing that after leaying him the same agent had gone to Volonel 
Wellesley’s camp, Dhundhia suspected Gokhale of treachery and 
moved against him. Gokhale endeavoured to draw off into the forest 
country north-west of Kittur, but on the 30th of June between Dhér- 
wir and Haliyélin Kanara Dhundhia attacked his rear guard of 250 
horse and cut it to pieces. Gokhale, who was in command, was slain, 
and, in fulfilment of a vow which he had taken on his defeat m 1799, 
Dhundhia dyed his moustaches in Gokhale’s heart’s-blood. Four of 
the guns fell into Dhundhia’s hands who pursued the main body of 
the army. The horse escaped, some to Dharwir and others to 
Haliyél where they were welcomed and protected by a British 
detachment. News of Gokhale’s defeat sea death reached Colonel 
Wellesley at Rénebennur on the2nd of July. Heleft Ranebennurand 
arrived at Haveri on the Poona-Haribar road on the Srd, he reached 


 Devgiri on the 6th, and the right bank ofthe Varda on the 7th. After 


building a redonbt to guard the boats and secure communication 
with the rear, he crossed to the left bank of the Varda. On the 11th 
Colonel Wellesley heard that Dhundhia, who had been im the Kittur 
country till the 7th, had advanced to Kundgol, about twenty 
miles north of Sdvanur, with the intention of giving him battle, 
Colonel Wellesley marched toSavanuronthe 12th to place his baggage 
in safety. On the evening of the 13th he beard that Dhundhia 
had come to within six miles of his camp, and then returned to 
Kundgol. Leaving his baggage in Savanur, on the morning of the 
14th, Colonel Wellesley marched to Kundgol, but on the night of 
the 13th Dhundhia had fled about eighteen miles east to Kanveh. 
Thus between the morning of the 13th and of the 14th Dhundhia 
marched about fifty-four miles. Dhundhia had left a garrison of 600 
men in Kundgol, which the British troops attacked after a march 
of over twenty-two miles and when they had been under arms more 





! Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, II. 34-39. | | 
2 Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, 1], 47, 61, 64, f4; Groot Duos 
Mardthis, So). 
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than twelve hours. The cavalry under Colonel Stevenson surrounded 
the place ; the gateway was attacked by the Ist battalion of the 12th 
Regiment and an endeavour was made to blow it open, while the 
madiers of the 73rd Regiment under Captain Todd, supported 

y those of the Ist battalion of the 8th Regiment, escaladed the 
curtain on the opposite side with a spirit which overcame every 
obstacle. The place was carried with small loss on the evening of 
the 14th. The officers who distinguished themselves on this occasion 
were Colonel Stevenson, Lieutenant-Colonel Torin, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tolfrey, Major Powis, Captain Balfour of the Artillery, 
and Captain Todd, and the grenadiers of the 73rd. As Dhondhia’s 
people begun to desert him at Kundgol, Colonel Wellesley 
issued a proclamation offering a reward of £3000 (Rs, 30,000) for 
his person. On the 15th Colonel Wellesley marched to Lakhmeshvar, 
a large and rich town about sixteen miles suuth-east of Kundgol, 
which was evacuated, On the 16th he marched twelve miles north 
to Shirhatti which before his arrival had been undergoing a siege 
for three weeks. Colonel Wellesley spent the 17th and 18th in 
retracing his steps to Savanur to get his baggage and provisions. 
Meanwhile Dhundhia had fled from Kanveh on the 15th to the 
forests behind Dambal, and thence on the 17th to Annigeri about 
thirty miles east of Dhaérwir.' On the night of the 19th Colonel 
Wellesley was joined at Sdvanur by part of Gokhale’s beaten army 
under the command of his nephew Bapu Gokhale, which had 
remained at Haliydl from the day of their yofeat (30th June). With 
the intention of joining Colonel Bowser, who was coming from the 
Doéib, Colonel Wellesley left Savanur, arrived at Kalasa about ten 
miles north on the 22nd, at Lakhmeshvar about five miles further 
north on the 23rd where he received supplies of cattle, and at 
Shirhatti about ten miles further north on the 25th, where he was 
are by about 1500 Maritha horse the remaining portion of 
okhale's beaten army. On the 26th he went to Dambal, about 
fifteen miles north-east, and appeared before the fort which contained 
about 1000 men. To them he offered a promise of safety, and 
ree them an hour to consider till the line would come up. They 
eclmed to accept the terms offered and the fort was rend 
by the cavalry under Colonel Stevenson and by the Mardthis under 
Gokhale. It was attacked in three places, At the gateway by 
Major Desse, with the picquets, supported by two companies of the 
2nd battalion of the 2nd Regiment; on one face by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cipeer with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 73rd 
and the 2nd battalion of the 4th Regiment; and on the other by 
Captain Macpherson with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 
77th and the remainder of the 2nd battalion of the 2nd Bombay 
egiment. Tt was impossible to force the gateway. But the party 
under Ensign Hooper, of the 73rd Regiment, entered the fort by 
escalade, and the other two attacks succeeded nearly at the same 
time, Almost the only loss to the assailants was caused by the 
breaking of a ladder? The commandant of the fort fell into the 

' Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, IT. ! 61, 65. 
* Wellington's tt ope Despatches, If, = tla 
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hands of the British troops and was hanged.’ The fort was handed 
tothe Peshwa's commandant who had been confined in irons in 
the fort since Dhundbia took it on the 4th of May. On the 27th 
Colonel Wellesley arrived at Gadag, about fifteen miles north, but 
found it empty. The fall of Dambal was a severe blow to Dhundhia, 
who moved from Annigeri to Saundatti in Belgaum with the object 
of crossing the Malprabha. By the 27th of July the whole district 
was cleared of Dhundhia and his people; not a single stronghold 
was left in his hands, Colonel Wellesley arrived at Alagvadi, 
about five miles north of Navalgund, on the 29th. From Alagvadi 
he marched into Belgaum, plundered and destroyed Dhundhia’s 
camp on the Malprabha, pursued him through Belgaum, Bijdpur, and 
the Nizdm’s territories, until on the 10th of September he was 
surprised and killed at the Nizdm’s village of Konagal. The 
destruction of Dhundhia’s power did not free the district from 
disturbance, So bitter was the feeling between Peshwa Bajiriéo and 
the Patvardhans, that the Peshwa instructed Bapu Gokhale his 
governor, or sar-subheddr, of the Bombay Karnatak to harass and 
annoy Appa Saheb, and in November 1801 Bapu Gokhale brought 
an army, and took and plundered Sdvanur and Haveri about six 
miles south of Karajgi." 

In October 1802 Peshwa Bajirfo was driven by Holkar from 
Poona, and took refuge with the English with whom he entered into 
the treaty of Bassein (Slst December). Under the terms of this 
treaty, in return for the British guarantee of protection, to meet the 
Se Se 23 of the subsidiary force, along with other territory Bajirdo 

ded the Sdvanur country with twenty-six sub-divisions and with 
th P Les revenue of £102,284 (Rs. 10,22,840) and the sub-division 
a Banks pur with a yearly revenne of £55,676 (Rs. 5,56,760). At 





the close of 1803, this territory was restored to the Peshwa in 
exchange for land in Bundelkhand. ‘To reinstate Bajirdo at Poona 
General | Wellesley, who had returned to Maisur after Dhundhia’s 
death, again entered (1803) Dharwar on his way to Poona. During 
the campaign against Sindia and the Berar Raja (1803) the district, 
though torn by internal dissensions, remained fairly quiet, as 
General Wellesley had made it clearly understood that he would 
not have his communication with the south disturbed.* Between 





* Wellington's Despatches, I. 69. The commandant seems to have been hanged 
because he did not give 7 the fort (Gov. Gen. to Secret Com, of the Board 
of Directors, lst August 1580, Wellington's Despatches, I. 69). Colonel Wellesley 
seems to have alterwards regretted that the commandant was hanged. In 1801, 
Colonel Stevenson, who was second in command at Dambal, wrote to General 
Wellesley to use his influence to get him the same neeay Pewee which General 
Wellesley had at Dambal. General Wellesley (Ist July 1801, Sup. Despatches, IT. 
484) disapproved of Colonel Stevenson's proposal, saying, such extraordinary powers 
ought never to be exercised, According to a correspondent in the Bombay anette 

ith April 1851), before he left India, al Wellesley induced the Government of 
Bomlay to allow the widow of the commandant to adopt a son and the son to bear 
the hereditary title of Bahadur Desdi of Dambal. According to Rdo Bahadur 
Tirmalrdo the commandant's name was Shrinivas Venkatidri, o Smart Brahman 
whose grandson joined the rebellion in 18585 and forfeited his life and estates, A 
correspondent of the Bombay Gazette (10th March 1891) notices that the people of 
the country have not forgotten the hanging of the commandant. 

® Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, I]. 623. 

* Wellington's Despatches, L124; West's Southern Mardtha Country, 20. 
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00 and 1803 the struggle for power and plunder among the local 
Scie clders and sonnel the Peshwa government continued without 
intermission. The two chief estate-holders within Dharwar limits were 
Appa Siheb Patvardhan who enjoyed a yearly revenue of £40,000 
(Rs.4 likhe) and who kept 500 horse and 1000 foot,a d Venkatrio of 
Nargund and Ramdurg, a near relative of both Appa Baiheb and 
Bapu Gokhale, who enjoyed a revenue of £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) and 
who kept 500 men to garrison Nargund fort. Among the officers 
of the Peshwa were Bapu Gokhale who commanded a force of 2000 
horse, 1000 infantry with two or three guns, and 1000 Pendhéaris. 
He held Navalgund and Gadag yielding a revenue of £50,000 
(Rs. 5 Idkhs), and added much to his income by plundering the 
country near his districts. Ganpatrév Pense, besides holding his 


own estate in South Bijapur, managed Ranebennur and Hangal which 


were the estates of a Poona officer named Ruprim Chandri; these 
estates together yielded a yearly revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). 
Bapuji Sindia, who had commanded Dharwir fort since 1794, 
maintained a garrison of 800 peons and 120 horse ont of the 
revenues of the districts of Betigeri and pang. Wed re a yearly 
revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). Amratriv,t adoptive brother 
of Peshwa Béjiréo held the town and districts of Annigeri and 
Parasgad in Daleatan yielding a yearly revenue of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 
Besides these there was Kheir Khanthe Nawab of Savanur the only 
Musalmén of note. He had been so ill-used by Tipu and was so harass- 
ed by the Brahman estateholders and chiefs, that in 1800 he Sate 
himself under the protection of Colonel Wellesley. Colonel Wellesley 
had arranged to secure his revenues to the Nawib but nothing was 
done! He was a pensioner on the Marathds, but his pension of 
2500 (Rs. 5000) a year was seldom paid. In 1806 his was itl 
ruins,and himself and his family in rags. Towardsthe closeof Bajirdo's 
reign (1815-17), as they knew he was bent on their ruin, most of the 
Southern Maritha chiefs, though not actively turbulent, maintained 
an attitude of semi-independence of the Peshwa. To this want of 
harmony among the rulers were added the poverty of the country and 
the misery of the peasantry brought about by the Peshwa’s system of 
farming the revenue. Independently of the distrust which Béjiréo’s 
character and aims excited the power wielded by the notorious 
Trimbakji Denglia caused general disgust. Thetemper of the country 
was shown in 1814 by the refasal of the commandant of Dharwar to 

ive up the fort to Trimbakji in accordance with the orders of the 

ashwa who had to send a force toinvestit.* On the 15th of June 
1817, under the treaty of Poona,thePeshwa agreed to cede territory in 
lien of the contingent hewas bound by the treaty of Bassein to maintain, 
Dhérwdr and Kusvugal about fifteen miles east of Dharwar, together 
with the districts south of the Varda, were among the cessions, The 
early occupation of these districts was considered of great import- 


(ced 











1 Transactions in the Maritha Empire (1903), 85-55. 
?Grant Duff's Marithds, 623-624. When asked by Bajirio to surrender the fort 
to Trimbakji the commandant replied: ‘If your iene will send a gentleman 
to relieve mein the command, or if you will send a clerk in your own name, to whom 
l can commit my cea veer servant will present the keys to him ; but I will never 
give over the fort of Dharwar to such a person as Trimbakji Denglia." 
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ance to the British interests as it would facilitate the extensive 


operations at that time in course of preparation against the Pendharis, 
and, in the case of rupture with the Peshwa, the possession of 
Dharwar would be of infinite value to any force advancing from 
the south.! Colonel, afterwards Sir Thomas, Munro was appointed 
Commissioner with both civil and military command of the 2 newly 
acquired territory. Taking with him a force, already on the 
Tungbhadra under Brigadier General Pritzler, he marched to Dharwar. 
Major Newall at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry was 
sent in advance, and he conducted matters with so much address 
that he ir on the garrison, though ma state of mutiny, to 
yield. In July 1817, when Colonel Munro and his party arrived, they 
found the fort in the hands of the Company's troops.* Shortly 
after his arrival and before hostilities with the Peshwa had begun 
Munro was ordered to reduce Sundur, a principality beyond the 
Tungbhadra, whose chief had defied the authority of the Peshwa, 
and for whose reduction the Company had long before given a 
pledge. On the 11th of October, leaving the second battalion of 
the 4th Regiment of Native eo | and two six-pounder field-pieces 
under the command of Major Newall to occupy Dharwar, Kusvugal, 
and Ranebennur, Colonel Munro and Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple 
crossed the Tungbhadra with the remainder of the force and re- 
duced Sundur. After this service, on the 7th of November, in obe- 
dience to instructions, Colonel Munro made over command to Colonel 
Hewett, C.B., with directions to move the brigade to the point where 
Brigadier-General Pritzler was appointed to join* Colonel Munro 
returned to Dhérwiir on the Mth of November, and there heard of 
the outbreak of the war with the Peshwa and of the battle of Kirkee 
(Sth November). On the 28th of November he wrote* to the Gov- 
ernor-General : ‘ The hostile conduct of the Peshwa and my present 
situation in the middle of the Southern Marathdés, where I have an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of their civil and military govern- 
ment, will, I hope, in some degree excuse my addressing your Lord- 
ship. The local situation of the Poona territories and the still 
remaining influence of the Peshwa, as the nominal head of the Maratha 
states, make the overthrow of his government perhaps the most import- 


ant of all the measures that can be adopted for the safety of our own | 


dominions. The Maritha government from its foundation has been 
one of the most destructive that ever existed in Indm. It never 
relinquished the predatory spirit of its founder Shivaji. That spirit 
grew with its power, and, when its empire extended from the Ganges 
to the Kaveri, this nation was little better than a horde of imperial 
thieves. All other Hindu states took apridein theimprovement of the 
country and in the construction of temples, ponds, canals, and other 
pablic works. The Marithds have done nothing of this kind: their 
work has been chiefly desolation. They did not seek their revenue in 
the improvement of the country, but inthe exaction of an established 
tribute from their neighbours and in predatory incursions to levy more 
tribute. Though now fortunately obliged to relinquish their claims, 





1 Stokes’ Belcaum, 73. ? Gleig's Life of Munro, 1. 460, 
3 Blacker’s Maratha War, 59-60. 4 Gleig’s Life of Munro, L 471-473, 
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Chapter VII. the wish to revive them will never cease but with the extinction 
History of their power. A government so hostile in its principles to improve- 
| ah ment and tranquillity ought, if possible, to be completely overthrown 
yee ag It may be a matter of some difficulty to decide what ought to be 
er: established in its room, and whether the chief of the government 
should be taken from among the relations of the Peshwa or the 
descendants of Shivaji. Before the establishment of the new 
state it might be expedient to require the cession to the British 
Government of the provinces south of the Krishna. The provinces 
between the Varda and the Krishna are not properly Maratha; 
though there isa considerable mixture of Marathis, the Kanarese 
form the body of the people. The Maratha estate-holders or jagir- 
dérg and their principal servants are in some measure considered 
as strangers and conquerors. ‘he best of the horse are in general 
Marathas and are no doubt attached to their chiefs ; but the infantry 
in the forts and villages are mostly Kanarese and are ready to join 
any power that will pay them, All the trading classes are anxious for 
the expulsion of the Mardthds because they interrupt their trade by 
arbitrary exactions and often plunder them of their whole property. 

The heads of villages, a much more powerful body than 
commercial class, are likewise very geuerally desirous of being 

relieved from the Maratha dominion.’ 

Colond Munro's When Colonel Munro heard that war had broken out, he began 
Conquest, to make preparations to act against the Peshwa’s troops and to take 
Bette the country. For these purposes his means were of the slenderest, 
The force at his disposal consisted of five companies of Native 
Infantry, one gun, and one mortar. He had not even the help of a 
staff officer. Bat he had a most able second in Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newall, who, after being appointed by the Madras Government to the 
special command of the fortress of Dharwar, was allowed to leave it 
for more active and important service in the field. Just before the 
outbreak of the war the Peshwa had directed the Southern Maratha 
chiefs to reoccupy the district ceded by the treaty of Poona and had 
ordered KasirAo Gokhale, his civil and military governor, to support 
them. The country was studded with forts, all of which though 
not of a superior order were secure against hasty assault and 
required to be breached in order to be reduced. These, together 
with other posts capable ot embarrassing the movements of an 
enemy, were also filled with the Peshwa’s adherents.' With these 
difficulties Munro, who was promoted to be General on the 29th 
of November, had to deal. He wrote several times to the Madras 
Government for regular troops, but no troops were sent. Avail- 
ing himself of the confidence and goodwill of the people he 
took the bold step of using the inhabitants of the ceded country to 
subdue it for him. He appointed military officers or amilddrs to 
most of the enemy’s districts with orders to enlist armed constables 
or peons and take as much territory as possible. He had soon as 
many as twenty-five officers or amilddrs, with about seven thousand 
constables or peons.* Among the officers one Ramrao of Maisur 








* Blacker's Maratha War, 256 ; Gleig's Life of Munro, L 475-76. 
* Gleig’s Life of Munro, L 479; Stokes’ Belraum, 74. 
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appointed to Navalgund about twenty miles north-east of 
Dharwar. He very wary. quickly ook possession of more than half the 
district, and on the 19th of Decanter (1817) advanced from a 
about two miles from Navalgand with 500 men to attack Kiisirao 
Gokhale’s son who was at that place with a of seven hundred 
horse. About 600 of the horse were errabatoete in the streets and 
in the o td 92 space between the town aaa the fort. The rest were 
mounted and watching Ramraio who advanced at noon so rapidly 
that he entered the Sowa before the horsemen could mount and 
leave. The panic was so great that the Maratha horse fled in every 
direction without attempting to offer resistance. Nineteen horses 
were taken alive and twenty were found dead. A large number cf 
the enemy were killed, Kisirdo’s son escaped with difficulty, and 
of the two officers under him one was killed and the other wounded 
and taken. On hearing of the defeat of his son, Kdsirdo, who was 
then at Bidimi in South Bijapur, marched to join him with ‘550 horse 
and 200 foot, and after gathering the fugitives reached Nav 
on the 22nd of December. Rémrdo retired into the old fort, and, 
on the 23rd, with his ammunition nearly exhansted, he was very 
hard pressed by Kasiréo. On hearing that Kasiraéo had reached 
Navalgund, on the morning of the 23rd, General Munro marched 
from Dharwar with two flank companies, one of the battalion guns, 
and a five and a half inch mortar under the command of Major 
Newall. Within two miles of Navalgund some small parties of horse 
were seen ; and about a mile further the main body was discove 
moving slowly cor the side of a msing ground at a distance of 
about a thousand oe sea sy seemed to intend to come 
round on General two shells were thrown and two 
horsemen were killed. On the this the whole body moved off attended 
by about two hundred foot, and were soon ont of sight leavin 
shout ten dead in the streets’ After the blockade of Navalgund 
was raised General Munro and Major Newall returned to Dharwar. 
In the beginning of 1818 (8rd January), escorted by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Newall at the head of a detachment of three companies, a 
reinforcement of two iron eighteen-pounders, two iron and two brass 
twelve-pounders, and two mortars, was received from the garrison 
at Beliri. With these came six fresh companies, two of the 2nd 
battalion of the 12th Native Infantry and four of the 2nd battalion 
of Pioneers, and three troops of the 5th Native Infantry under the 
command of Captain Garton. The last were furnished on his own 
responsibility by Major-General Lang who commanded in the ceded 
districts. With these reinforcements General Munro considered 
himself strong enough to take the offensive. On the oth of January 
he invested Gadag, about forty miles east of Dharwar, and, after a few 
shells had been thrown and a battery erected, the place surrendered on 
the 6th. On the 7thhemoved on Dambal, about twelve miles south-east 
of Gadag, which after sustaining a four hours’ fire from two batteries 
capitulated on the morning of the 8th. From Dambal he marched on 
Hubli, forty miles west, where he arrived on the 15th, having received 
by the way an accession to his force of two hundred Maisur regular 
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infantry. The commandant of Hubli fort on beimg summoned 
promised to surrender on the followmg morning and kept his word 
marching out with 300 men, the remains of a more numerous 
arrison, of whom a large portion had deserted from want of pay. 
the following day (15th) Misrikota, about eight mies south-west 

of Hubli, was admitted to the same terms. All these places General 
Munro immediately occupied by corps of constables or peons without 
crippling his little army of regulars. He returned to Dhirwir on 
the 16th without the loss of a man,though threatened at every step by 
KisiraoGokhale's cavalry.' The system of securing the districts by the 
help of irregular troops was attended with extraordinary success. 
Thesearmed constablesin separate parties under their officers,notonly 
drove the enemy from the open country, but from several forts and 
many walled villages. To enlist the sympathy of the husbandmen 
and the people in general, General Munro caused it to be proclaimed 
that the British Goratanent would treat as enemies all who in 
future paid tribute to the Peshwa or his officers. The people who 
were = froma down by the Marithis gladly obeyed so pleasing 
an order. They not only refused to satisfy the demands ‘of 
their old masters, but acted everywhere in aid of the irregula 
Before the 18th of January the whole of the arditha 
country south of the Malprabha was completely in the hands 
of General Munro? General Munro remained at Dharwir till the 
4th of February organizing his force and bringing the conquered 
country to order. His troops were in the interval actively employed 
partly in escorting treasure partly in opposing the Pendhéris, A 
band of these marauders passing the feak of the British troops 
beyond the Narbada and ascending the Berar hills, had marched 
south and spread havoc in the Company’s territories beyond the 
Tungbhadra. One of these marauding companies recrossed the 
Ta ebhadrs on the 18th of Janoary and marched north leaving the 
Sunda forests in Kanara about six miles on their left. On the 20th 
General Munro heard of them and at eight o’clock that night 
detached Captain Garton with three troops of the 5th Light Bs 
to intercept them passing between Dharwar and Haliyél. Captain 
Garton came by surprise upon the enemy’s bivouac at three in the 
following morning (21st) and within an hour they were driven beyond 
the frontier with a loss of twenty men and forty horses® On the Sth 
of February General Munro started for Badami on the Malprahba in 
South Bijapur. His force included three troops of Cavalry, twelve 
companies of Native Infantry, four companies of Pioneers, four 
heavy guns, four field pieces, and a howitzer. He marched first to 
Navalgund and then to Hullur seven miles north-west of Ron, where 
heencamped onthe 8th. The Pioneers, who were employed this day 
in opening a road in advance, were driven in by a party of horse. ‘To 
reconnoitre the strength and designs of the enemy a picquet of 
thirty native cavalry were ordered out accompanied by Captain 
Middleton, the officer on duty for the day. This picquet was enticed 









' Blacker's Maratha War, 257 ; Gleic’s Li 7 459-64 
2 Gleig's Life of Main T 459. is. patel Meare : 
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to follow small parties of the enemy until they found themselves 
exposed to the attack of an overwhelming force. Though very 
closely pressed they retreated in good order and gained the camp 
with the loss of nine men and eight horses killed and wounded. A 
troop of the 5th Cavalry was immediately ordered out to i the 
enemy who retired, and Captain Munro, who commanded, after 
pursuing till nightfall made no more impression on them than the 
destruction of a few of the worst mounted.’ “About this time (10th 
February) the English took p ion of Satara and by proclama- 
tion issued on the 11th of February the Peshwa was formally 
deposed and with certain specified exceptions his territory was 
annexed to the British dominions." From this date the lands 
included in the present district of Dharwar, which were already in 
the hands of General Munro, may be said to have passed to the 
British. The scene of General Munro’s exploits was shifted 
first to Bijapur, then to Belgaum, and then to Sholdpur until his 
triumphantly successful campaign ended on the 15th of May with 
the reduction of the strong fortress of Sholapur.” The approach 
of the monsoon forced General Munro to bring back from Sholapur 
his as well as General Pritzler’s divisions of the grand army of 
the Decean and they reached Hubli on the 15th of June 1818. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Newall with the second battalion of the fourth 
Regiment resumed ssion of Dharwar into which were thrown 
the heavy guns and ordnance stores; and the head-quarters and 
remaining corps cantoned at Hubliin preparation for the approaching 
rains.* 

On General Munro devolved not merely the conduct of the war but 
the civil administration of all the provinces which he had obtained by 
conquest or cession. Every question connected with the settlement 
of claims, the adjustment of the revenue, and the administration of 
justice was referred to him ; his tent was not more the head-quarters 
ofan army than the chief civil court in the Bombay Karndtak. How 
great an impression General Munro’s success made on those of his 
contemporaries who were best able to estimate his services is shown 
by the following letter from Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Adams, the 
Secretary to the Government of India (13th February 1818) : “IT send 
you a copy of a public letter from Tom Munro Saheb, written for the 
information of Sir ‘Thomas Hislop. If this letter makes the same 
impression upon you that it did upon me, we shall all recede, 
as this extraordinary man comes forward. We use common 
vulgar means, and go on zealously and actively and courageously 
enough; but how different is his part in the drama! Insulated 
in an enemy’s country with no military means whatever (five 
disposable companies of sepoys were nothing), he forms the 
plan of subduing the country, expelling the army by which it is 
occupied, and collecting the revenues that are due to the enemy 
through the means of the inbabitants themselves aided and 





1 Rlacker’s Maratha War, 259. ? Grant Duffs Marithds, 660, 
3 Details of General Munro's successea in each of these districta are given in their 
Statistical Accounts 4 Blacker's Maritha War, 314. 
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supported by a few irregular infantry, whom he invites, from the 
neighbouring provinces for that purpose. His plan, which is at once 
simple and great, is successful in a degree that a mind like his 
could alone have anticipated. The country comes into his hands by 
the most legitimate of all modes, the zealous and spirited efforts of 
the natives to place themselves under his rule, and to enjoy the 
benefits of a government, which, when administered by a man hke 
him, is one of the best in the world. Munro, they eR ober been 
aided in this great work by his local reputation, but that adds to 
his title to praise. His popularity, in the quarter where he is placec 
is the result of long experience of his talents and virtues, and rests 
exactly upon that basis of which an able and good man may 
proud’! In the British House of Commons, on the occasion of a 
vote of thanks being passed to the Indian army, Mr, Canning spok 
of General Munro's service in the following terms: ‘At the soutt 
extremity of this long line of agra and in a part of the 
campaign carried on in a district far from public gaze, and without 
the opportunities of early special notice, was employed a man 
whose name I should indeed have been sorry to have passed over 
+1 silence, I allude to Colonel Thomas Munro, a gentleman of 
whose rare qualifications the late House of Commons had 
opportunities of judging at their bar, on the renewal of the Kast 
Ae Company’s charter, and than whom res never produced 
a more accomplished statesman, nor India, s0 | rtile in heroes, a 
more skilful soldier. This gentleman, whose occupations for some 
years must have been rather of a civil and administrative than of 
a military nature, was called early im the war to exercise abilities 
which, though dormant, had not rusted from disuse. He went into 
the field with not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a 
very small proportion were Huropeans, and marched into the 
Maratha territories to take possession of the country which had been 
ceded to us by the treaty of Poona. The population which he 
ri by arms he managed with such Sf uity, and 
wisdom, that he established an empire over their hearts aa feelings. 
Nine forts were surrendered to him or taken by assault on his 
way; and at the end of a silent and scarcely observed progress, he 
emerged from a territory heretofore hostile to the British interest, 
with an accession instead of a diminution of force leaving every- 
thing secure and tranquil behind him. This result teke more 
than could be told by any minute and extended commentary. ? 
The shattered state of his health compelled General Munro to leave 
his appointments, both civil and military, in the Southern Maratha 
country and in the autumn of 1815 he returned to Madras. On his 
recommendation, Mr, Chaplin, of the Madras Civil Service, who 
was Collector of Beliri, was appointed under Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Pane Collector of the Marétha Country south of 
the Krishna and Political Agent with the Raja of Kolhapur and 









' Gleig's Life of Munro, I. 503. 

: Gleig’s Life of Munro, I. 505. Mr. Canning was mistaken sy, seb the number 
of fortresses taken. More than nine were reduced directly by ¢ meee Munro, and 
more than twenty-seven by his officers. 
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the southern Jégirdérs.! It has been stated above that after the 
reduction of Sholépur (15th May) General Munro’s army returned 
for the rains, part under Lieutenant-Colonel Newall to Dhérwdr 
and part under General Pritzler to Hubli. In the latter half (Jualy- 
December) of the year (1818) cholera prevailed to a frightful degree 
in this part of the country causing immense mortality in the army 
and among the people generally. At Hubli, in General Pritzler's 
camp, in three days two officers and upwards of one hundred 
Europeans were carried off by cholera* Between 1819 and 1824 the 
district seems to have been quiet In October 1824 Mr. Thackeray, 
the Political Agent and Principal Collector, was shot dead in a 
disturbance at Kittur, the chief of which had in July died childless. 
In 1826 the question arose whether the district of Dharwar and the 
states under it should continue under Bombay or be transferred to 
the Madras Presidency. Much correspondence passed between the 
two Governments, each claiming the territory as most fitly belongmg 
to them.’ When the question of the foarte nsfer was referred to them, 





1 Grant Duffs Marithds, 679. * Bombay Courier, 19th December 1318. 

3Mr, F.L. Charles, C. 5. 

‘Tho reasonsin favour of the districts continuing under the Government which ruled 
the Deccan and the weatcoast were : Thatof the Ma itha chiefs whose head-quarters were 
in Poona or Saétira, some held a large part of the Karndtak districts ; that some of 
the Patvardhans whose possessions lay chiefly to the south of the Kriahna lived to the 
north of the river and some had possessions scattered over districts near Poona and 
Sholapur, which must keep them connected with Bombay and make them look to 
Bombay for redress ; that the difficulty of managing these chiefs would increase aa 
seat of government was more remote; that the distan of the Madras Government 
must render it in some degree liable to be guided by the repr tations of the 

uthorities in measures connected with these chiefs and tend to diminish 

their security; and that the facility which Bombay possesses of throwing in 
reinforcements by sea at a week's warning would give her the best means of 
tting down insurrection in these provinces and made Bombay the government 
est suited for their administration. ereasona in favour of their transfer to 
Madras were thus set forth by Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras: That 
from its geographical position Bombay was unfit to render military sid ot all 
seasons of the year, but that Madras was in every way fit to render without delay 
such aid in cases of emergency; that the management of Maritha chiefs had 
ceased to be a difficulty to Madras Government; that the transfer would have 
the effect of putting out of memory the existence of the old Maritha confed : 
that the estate-holders oS aghast were strangers from the Konkan and from the 
countries beyond the Krishna and had no influence over the bulk of the people ; that 
mere distance could never be the rule for the annexation of territory to any 
Sabra presidency ; that the residence of the Maritha chiefs to the north of the 
rishna would vary with the fancies of the chiefs and with the seat of government ; 
that their detached possessions under different Governments would not be attended 
with = administrative difficulty ; that much administrative inconvenience would 
follow if the civil and military power were in the hands of different governments, and, 
as the country was already in the hands of Madras troops, ita civil administration should 
be in the hands of the Madras Government ; that the Dharwir district was bounded 
on the east and west by Madras districts and therefore its transfer to Madras was 
advisable on administrative grounds; that the district, rape it had beon overrun by 
Mardthds, was not a Maratha district ; that it formed part o the Karndtak which was 
already under Madras and that the people were a portion of the same Kanarese nation 
who lived in Beliri, Sunda, and Maisur, speaking the same language, and differing 
from them in no respect; that it would more satisfaction the people to be 
united to their own nation than to be transferred to a country of Marithia with whom 
they had no natural connection ; and that this rennion of their nation as & permanent 
measure was entitled to more weight than the convenience of the Maritha chiefs who 
should continue to look to Poona and Bombay for redress ; that asa rule the people 
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the Court of Directors decided in 1830 that the Karniitak districts 
should continue to form part of the Bombay Presidency. é 

In 1830 (17th March) Regulation VII. of the Government | 
Bombay wa sau bringing the Southern Maratha Country under 
tho Regulations. The territories were formed into one collectorate, 
called the Dharwar district or cilla, This included, besides the 
present district, of the bare Belgaum, Bijapur, and Sholapur 
collectorates In 1836 (28th April) Belgaum was formed into a 
separate collectorate, the Collector of Dharwar continuing to be 
styled Principal Collector? In 1839 (28th June), on the death of 
the chief of Nipéni now in Belgaum, his estate was resumed by 
Government met thirteen villages in Annigeri were added to the 
Dhérwr district? In 1844-45 an insurrection broke out in Kolhapur 
and spread so rapidly that fears were entertained lest the Dharwar 
fort might be seized. A force of militia or shefsandis was raised and 
by March 1845 quiet was restored without any serious distarbance.* 
r frconoi 1845 and 1856 public peace remained unbroken. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857-58 the source of danger 
was entirely from the north and the east. In the north, 
Bhaskarriio, or as he was more commonly called Baba Saheb, 
the Brahman chief of Nargund, who was the most intelligent of 
the Southern Marftha chiefs and who hada library reputed to 
contain between three and four thousand Sanskrit volumes, 
conceived himself wronged by the British Government becanse he. 
was not allowed to adopt a son. His estate, said to be one of 
the oldest pone in the Bombay Karnétak (1560) and not 
like many held on service tenure, would, he knew, be absorbed 
by the British Government, and his widows be left to depend on 
their bounty; In the east, Bhimriéo Nadgir, hereditary district 
officer of Mundérgi, about ten miles south-east of Dambal, and the 
deshanukh of Surtur, about twelve miles south-west of Dambal, were 
known to be close friends and to have great influence in all the 
east and south of the present sub-division of Gadag ; they also 
had grievances real or fancied. Between Nargund and Mundargi, 
where Bhimréo’s influence lay, the belt of patches of terntory 
belonging to Rémdurg, Jamkhandi, Sangli, and Miraj, might at any 
time have become the gathering-ground for bodies of disaffected men 
belonging to these states. The Nargund chief and Bhimréo had 








of the country above the Sahyddris greatly disliked going to the Malabir or western 
coast, but had no a to go to Coromandel or eastern const, and as a 
consequence anative of Dharwar would much rather come to Madrasthan g to Bombay; 
and lastly that as neither Madras nor Bombay could pay its charges without aid from 
Bengal, the Madras Presidency would, if Dhirwiir were transferred to it, be able to 
answer all ite demands without aid from Bengal, while if the transfer were made to 
Bombay, its resources would still be far below ite expenditure and both presidencies 
‘netead of one would still be dependent on Bengal, Sir Thomas Munro's Min 
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concerted a plan for a rising of the chiefs of Nargund, Ramdurg, 
the chief of Anegundi in Madras, and several smaller desdis whose 
influence lay in the territory etonse: =a part of the country. 
Their plans were greatly wanting i boldness and fixity of purpose, 
and, in spite of disquieting rumours, the whole of 1857 and the first 
fve months of 1858 passed without any open act of treason. At 
this time the Collector was Mr. Ogilby and the Political Agent of 
the Southern Mardtha Country was Mr. Manson. Mr. Manson was 
-, the prime of life, intelligent, energetic, and decided. He had 
ea eoch i}l-will from his connection with the Indm Commission, 
but his frank and kindly disposition gave him considerable influence.' 
The policy of these two officers seems to have been, while maintaining 
a watch over their movements, to conciliate and refrain from 
alarming the dangerous chieftains. As the Nargund fort was 
strong and stood on the top of a steep hill, it was deemed politic 
to ask the chief to send his heavy guns and stores of powder to 
Dharwar, on the plea that in the unsettled state of the country it 
was advisable to prevent the possibility of their falling into the 
hands of insurgents. The chief could not refuse this request 
without giving ets of disloyalty, and on the 7th of May 1858 
all but Shree oO Bis ler g2) cone and a large store of gunpowder 
and saltpetre Biigh ga d in es reaee in three guns were 
kept on the that heavy rain prevent carts crossing the 
Sk aoil between Nargund and Dhdrwér. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed the chief and led him to suppose that his meditated 
treason had been discovered. Meanwhile, as it was known that 
Bhimréo of Mundargi, Kenchangauda of Shirhatti and Himgi, and 
the desdt of Surtur had been concerting measures, the chief 
constable of Dambal was ordered to search Kanchangauda’s house 
or fortified enclosure at Hamgi, a village on the Tungbhadra, 
twelve miles south of Mundar i. The chief constable found a 
large quantity of arms and warlike stores, sealed the house and 
set a guard over it, and reported the matter to head-quarters. 
On this Bhimrdo, thinking further concealment useless, gathered 
about seventy men, attacked the guard, murdered the informant, 
and taking the stores marched with Kanchangauda and attacked 
the treasury at Damboal. Fortunately all the money had been sent 
to Gadag the day before and the insurgents gamed but little. 
Their numbers increased to 300 or 400, and, though pursued by the 
superintendent of police, they made their escape towards Kopal in 
the Niz&m’s territories, where Bhimrdo’s family lived. They gained 
Konal forton the 30th of May. But word that they had left Dharwar 
sca boon telegraphed to Beldri, and, by the first of June, Major 
Hughes with the deput commissioner of Raichur had collected 
a small force, and, after a rapid march, attacked and took 
Kopal, killing Bhimrdo, Kenchangauda, and 100 men. This 
put an end to the insurrection in the east of the district. It 
afterwards became known that the attack on Kopal was part of 
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programme according to which the chief of Nargund was to 
stack Dhirwir and the west, while Bhimréo was to establish 
himself at Kopal where his family had influence. The news of 
Bhimrio’s revolt was known almost re eegay at Nargund, and 
the chief placed guns in position on his fort. On the 26th of May, 
after an interview with ee LeGrand Jacob at 
Kolhapur, Mr, Manson when he heard of the threatening attitude 
of the Nargund chief went to Kurundyéd twenty-five miles east 
of Kolhapur. In the hope of preventing further mischief, 
he moved with speed from Kurundvdd to the threatened 
quarter, leaving his infantry escort and establishment behind, 
and taking with him only a dozen troopers of the Southern 
Maratha * ass A letter which he had sent to Colonel G. Malcolm, 
commanding at Kalidgi, asking him to meet him at Rimdurg with a 
large body of the Southern Maratha Horse, did not reach Kaladgi 
fill Colonel Malcolm had taken the field with 250 horse to attack the 
insurgents who had plundered the Dambal treasury. When 
Mr. Manson reached Ramdurg he had no protection but his own 
troopers. The chief of Ramdurg was cordial, supphed him with 
food, and showed him letters from Nargand urging him to rebellion. 
Death, wrote the Nargund chief, is better than dishonour, The chief 
advised Mr, Manson not to go to Nargund as the country was 
unsafe. In spite of remonstrances, on the afternoon of the 29th May, 
Mr. Manson set off in a palangquin to Dharwar to join Colonel 
Malcolm? As the road from Ramdurg to Dhérwar passed close 
to Nargund, and, as in addition to his small escort he had only a 
couple of horsemen, Mr. Manson’s position was perilous. ‘That 
night (29th May) he pressed forward about ten miles to Suriabund. 
At Suriabund he laid down in his palanquin which had been 
ee on the raised platform of a rest-house, Meanwhile the 

argund chief, who was greatly incensed by «a letter which 
Mr, Manson had sent from Rémdurg and who feared that the 
Political Agent had full knowledge ‘OF his treasonable intentions, 
went towar gore with seven or eight hundred horse and 
foot. Hearing that Mr. Manson was at Suriabund, he turned 
aside and entered the village about midnight. He surrounded 
the village, approached close to the spot where Mr. Manson 
and his party were asleep, poured on them a volley which killed 
the sentry, and rushed in to finish the work with the sword. Mr. 
Manson, ronsed from sleep in his palanquin, fired his revolyer at 
his assailants and wounded one, but was immediately overpowered, 
his head cut off, and his body thrown into the fire that Ha been 
kindled by his rty. Besides Puransing, one of the best officers 
of the Southern Marat ha Horse, several attendants and bearers wero 
killed, only half dozen escaped in the dark, ‘The chict returned 
to Nargund with. Mr. Manson’s head which he stuck on one of the 
gates of the town.’ As it is only thirty miles from Nargund, 
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the news of Mr. Manson's murder reached Dhérwir on the 
30th of May. On the same day a small force sent from Dhérwdar 
encamped at Amarpol about four miles south of Nargund. This 
detachment was joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s force 
of one nine-pounder gun, one howitzer, two companies of. the 
@4th Highlanders, one company of the 28th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, and 150 ofthe Southern Maratha Horse.’ Withthese troopa 
Colonel Malcolm appeared before the walls of Nargund on tl 
morning of the lst oh aan, and immediately proceeded with 100 
horse to reconnoitre the fort. After reconnoitring the party retired. 
This movement was misunderstood by the seven hundred armed 
rabble which the chief had collected, and shortly afterwards they came 
pouring out towards the British camp. They were attacked and 
pursued by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the 
town, inflicting a loss of upwards of sixty killed. Skirmishers were 
afterwards thrown forward under cover of tho artillery, and by 
evening the town was taken with little loss and the troops were 
moved to the chief’s palace. Early next morning a storming party 
wound up the aie Aeon the fort. gates prepared to blow them 
open. They met with no resistance. The place was almost deserted, 
as many of the defenders had leaped over the precipice rather than 
f the storming party. The chief himself had fled as soon 
as his men began to retreat. Mr., now Sir Frank Souter, the 
Superintendent of police in Belgaum, with a few horsemen 
followed his tract with extraordinary energy, perseverance, and skill, 
ee on the ct of June, found the ee with oa of his lez ng 
followers, in the Torgal forest, disguised as igrims on their 
way to Pandharpur.? ere was taken to Beleatin, ana was confined 
in the main guard of Belgaum fort. He was tried and sentenced 
to death. On the 12th of June he was carried ona cart drawn by 
Mhiirs through the town to Haystack Hill on which the gallows was 
raised, and was hanged before an immense crowd of spectatorsa.? 
His widows, unable to bear the disprace, drowned themselves.‘ 
Thus the disturbance was quelled. In addition to the two 
hundred men killed in action at Nargund and Kopal, forty persons 
of influence were hanged after trial, and about a hundred were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and transportation. 
About a hundred of the armed rabble captured at Kopal and 
Nargund were shot by court-matial. Several pleaders in the 
Dharwar Judge’s Court and the nézar or sheriff of the Court were 
suspected of having favoured therebellion. The ndzar was convicted 
by the first court that tried him. Government ordered & second 
trial, and this court, consisting of two Europeans, was unable to find 
the complicity of the accused proved and all were discharged. 
Government pensions were granted to the widows and children of 
Bhimriio of Mundas and other persons of note who had been 
killed and whose estates were confiscated, A proclamation issned 
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Chapter VII. on the 3rd of June declared the state of Nargund forfeited 
History, tthe British Government. When it lapsed to the British the 
= state had forty-one villages of which seventeen were alienated, a 
Tue Barrtsn, ulation of about 22,700, and a gross yearly revenue of about £5000 
Rs, 50,000). Yearly allowances amounting to £150 (Rs. 1300) 
were bestowed on two of the nearest surviving relations of the rebel 
chief,| The fort was garrisoned for a time by a few British 
troops which were soon withdrawn. It is now uninhabited. Asthe 
fort has an excellent supply of water, soon after the confiscation, a 
roposal was made that the water cistern and a few buildings should 
Ks ke t in repair and the fort used asa sanitarium for Dharwar 
invali With this object the destruction of the cistern was 
countermanded. After confiscation the state remained for some 
time under the charge of the Political Agent of the Southern 
Mardtha States, but was afterwards transferred to the Collector of 
Dharwar. Since 1858 the public peace has been unbroken. 





1 Bom, Gov, Sel, CXILL 1M. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LAND’. 
SECTION 1.—ACQUISITION. 


Tre lands of the district of Dharwir have been gained by cession, 
lapse, and conquest. Except the city of Dharwar which was ceded 
under the treaty of Poona (June 1817), most of the district fell to the 
British on the overthrow of Bajirav Peshwa in November 1517.2 In 
June 1821 thechiefof Sdnghi,ander articles dated the 12th of December 
1820, ceded New Hubli, Taras, and Samat Bammigatti, instead of 
pa due to British troops. In 1837, on the death of the Chinchni 
chief, one village in Kundgol lapsed ; in 1839, on the death of the 
Ni chief, thirteen villages in Anni la in 1842, on the 
ny of the chief of the fourth ee’ of i) Miraj estate, eight 
Ne in Lakshmeshvar lapsed; in 1545 on the death of the Soni 

“ach village of Behatti ypsed ; and in 1848, on the death of the 

isgaon chick one village in Ingalhali and seventeen villages in 
Mut ond lapsed. In 1858, under a proclamation dated the 3rd 
of June 1858, five - in Savanur, two in Badimi, one in 
Saundatti, thirteen in rgund, two in Navalgund, and two in 
Shirol were taken trots the Sohal chief of Nargund. 


SECTION Il.— HISTORY. 


The earliest government whose influence on the system of land 
management remained atthe beginning of British rule was the govern- 
ment of Anegundi or Vijayanagar, which, from about the middle of 
_the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century, 1333 to 1573, 


1 Materials for the Land History of Dharwir inelude, besides a memorandum 
by the Survey Commissioner Colonel Anderson, November 1879, on the revenue 
history of ae, a a Re Move as dated the 25th of October 1819 (Ed. 


1872); Mr. Rg orb hog of “or t ace (Ed. 1877): East India 
Papers IIT. andl Ed. 1826) ; Sate crvey I ” Re Gov. Sel CXLVIIL. CLIV, 
cLY. oui Chix, oe - aan the po error Files of 
Habli Nava nd an ey an tlement Annual Jamébandi, 
Administration, Season, and other R and Statements in Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree, 
74 of 1823, 95 of 1824, 183 of 1835, 1 of 1827, 549 of 1834, 627 of 1835, 771 of 
1837, S66 of 1838, 972 of 1839, 1097 of 1840, 1239 of 1841, 1242 of [H2, 1451 of 


1543, lle Be " 90 of 1861, 295 of 1962-64, 75 of 1866, 87 of 1567, BO of 1565, 65 
of 1869, o5 of 1871, 81 of 1872, 59 of 1573 ; Gov, Res. on Revenue Settlement = 
for 1873-74, Rev. Dept. 6002, dated th ¢ 27th of October 1875 ; Bom. Pres. Genl. 

Teports from L872 to 1983; and the printed Acquisition Statement of the Bombay 
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ruled the south and east of Dharwar as far as the Krishna.’ The 
foundation of the ¢ Shes of assessment in force under the Bij4pur 
(1573-1686), the Savanur (1686-1752), and the Mar&tha (1702- 
1817) W Sober was laid during the reign ofthe great Anegundi 
king Krishnarfiya (1508-1542), With Krishnariya and his minister 
Solu Appey originated the umt of land assessment and measurement 
known as the raya-rekha or royal line, also called the Aulmar or 
field-measure, which, on their assumption of power about 1570, the 
Bijépur princes took as the rakam or basis of their settlement. In 
the original Anegundi settlement dry-lands were alone measured 
and the survey even of the dry-lands seems not to have been 
completed. In 1835 in many parts of the west, bordering on the 
malndd or wet land villages, the land units bore peculiar names 
and varied considerably from each other. In 1833\Mr 
noticed that a standard of the rdya-rekhu-mar, cut on a post 
gateway of the Gadag fort, measured 7 feet 91; inches. ‘Ew 
of these units made a bigha and thirty-six bighds a raya-rekha. 
or royal-line plot of sixteen to eighty acres* A second unit 
standard line in the Basvana temple at Navalgund measured 7 feet 
Gy inches. Vithalpant a later governor introduced into many” 
black soil villages a new unit of measurement, which, after his 
own name, he called the Vithalpanti mdr. This standard, which 
was cut in the temples of Annigeri and Aminbhivi, and on a stone 
at Hebli, measured 10 feet 6? inches in the Annigeri temple, 10 
feet 115 inches in the Aminbhavi temple, and 10 feet 6 inches on 
the stone at Hebli.* The Vithalpanti plot may be roughly estimated 
to be 7 to three raya-rekha-mars or royal-line ohote that is it 
varied from forty-eight to 240 acres. Other Anegundi dry land 
measures were the palti or pole, the galla, and the chigga, 
Another probably an older dry land measure was the kulvan or 
hun kulvan, which in Mr. Elliot’s opinion was originally the area 
which yielded one Aun of rent. 

4Mr, Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Oct. 1833 with Appendix 
dena bre re peree, ea eal 

Jam ‘or, : i, Hanel kK * Aa 
So oy ect ret Ry a 
re Heh Se er ao Ma ae et dr 
Rec, 771 of 1597, 292 ss ze ov. Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 90-91, 238-929 - Hey, 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 649 of 1834, 94-95. Rekha also ter : 

riya the title of the Vijayanagar rulers, was the feed stintel cote 
lands of the Karndtak according toa survey measurement and classification of the 
soils, and a —— of the money rates of payment drawn up by order of the 
government of Vijayanagar in the reign of Krishnardya (1508-1542): the account 
was 60 arranged that the assesament of each plot of land waa shown on a se 

line, Whence the term rebla ao line or row. Hul-mdr, the other name for the 
ssc im he,» Sl dl ar hd tare varying om a 

. acres « » 20 kurgis, the Burgi being ¢ ‘plow, vei 

a day. Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms, 210, $31, 448. Ue oan sow in 
acae : 7 Fa Sab Coliecter of jes dabctey in Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 
to Rav Hatadur ticmetete he rs in i (1343. aaa in ding 

* Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Oct, 1833, Bom, Gor. Rev. Rec. 549 of 
1834, 94-95, ‘The Aun was a gold coin current in the south of India. It wasa pagoda 
usually about 50 grains in weight, but of different standard and value accord ing to the 
place where it Was coined. e Aun or star pagoda of the Company's currency was 
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Thus in Anegundi times, the dry land was assessed either on the 
meagure of its actual extent by the rdya-rekha standard or by some 
local measure, or it was estimated by the area to which the payment 
of a certain sum was attached, which was stated in Aung or in 
fractions of iuns. In the wet or malndd lands under the seed or 
biyvari system, the area of land was estimated by the number of 
kKhandis and kudus of seed required to sow it.! According to Mr. 
Elliot this seed assessment also was part of the Anegundi land 
system. To fix the government share under the seed system, the 
rent was taken in kind for a series of years, the fees of village 
officers and all other charges were taken from the grain on the 
threshing floor, and the rest was divided into two equal shares, of 
which the landholder was allowed to take his choice. The average 
money proceeds of the government share formed the assessment on 
the area which the seed which produced the whole could sow.’ 
Gardens were estimated by the space occupied by a certain number 
of trees and were called thals or estates. In all the modes of 
assessment whether by the chahur of about ninety acres, the 
mdr of sixteen to eighty acres, the local kulvan that is the hun 
rent unit, or the bijvari or seed system, the area of the unit of 
measurement varied according to the quality of the soil, while 
the amount which each unit paid was always the same.’ Thus 
Shiggaon in Bankapur had three mars or plots all assessed at the 
same rakam or rate. The first or standard mar for good soil was 
four kurgis that is sixteen to twenty acres, the second for medium 
soil was six Aurgis that is twenty-four to thirty acres, and the third 
for poor soil was eight kurgis that is thirty-two to forty acrea+ 
Unlike the other lands, the bijrari or seed system lands were 
further divided into classes paying different rates, and difference of 
rate was also sometimes found in dry land particalarly in Chikodi® 
In 1846 the names of king Krishnardya and of his minister Solu 
Appaji, by whom this system of assessment was completed, were 
still held in high reverence.* 

In 1573 the Anegundi possessions in Dharwar passed to Bijapur. 
Unlike other parts of Bijapur, where the land unit was the chdhur 
of about ninety acres, in Dharwir the different methods, which were 
introduced or completed by Solu Appéji about 1530, were continued.’ 
Though they adopted the Anegundi settlement, the Bijapur 
government were not satisfied with the share which the Anegundi 
system secured to the state. They mereased the omginal share or 
rakam by cesses which were nominally introduced from time to time 
for special objects and to last only a short time but most of which in 


' Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1634, 96. A dudu of seed-land waa considered equal 
to the fourth part of the chdhur, Ditto, 97. 

7 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. HO of 1834, 96. 

7 Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 97. 4 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLY. 75. 

* Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Oot. 1633, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo, HO of 
1834, 97. In Hubli and Navalgund the usual local land measures were mira 
containing four to eight or even twelve burgiz, a kurgi being the area which a drill 
plough could sow in a day. sey era Wingate, Surv. Supt. 25th Oct. 1844 para, 32. 

* Bankipur Survey Report, 1846, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 75. 

1 Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. $49 of 1834, 96. 
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practice became permanent. An excellent village system known as the 
chéli,! apparently meaning either permanent or managing, enabled 
the Bijapur officers to increase the government share of the revenue 
without stopping the spread of tillage or impoverishing the 
landholders. The backbone of the Bijapur chd@li or lasting system 
was a managing body of village lendholiecs called chalikars, who, in 
return for certain privileges and concessions, agreed to hold specially 
heavily assessed land, and, in addition, to be responsible for the 
balance of the village rental. Besides the social respect which 
attached to them as sharers in the village management, the chdlikars 
were allowed to till waste and private lands on unusually favourable 
terms. As any village \asdholles who rose to independence was 
freely admitted to be a chdlikar, the system offered the ordinary 
landholder a strong inducement to thrift and forethonght, and, as 
the body of chalifars was responsible for any failure in the village 
revenue, they were careful to see that the cultivation of the village 
did not decline. With this object they were active in bringing 
settlers, and ready to help needy or unlucky villagers with seed or 
with the loan of their ploughs, oxen, or servants." 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, when the power of 
Byer had grown weak and when the needs of the state forced its 
officers to raise theirdemands, the peopleof Dharwar grew discontented, 
and under local desdis or hereditary land managers rose in revolt.* 
Baylol Khan, the founder of the house of Savanur, who was sent from 
Bijapur to restore order, pat down the revolt. At the same time he 
found that the state demands were pressing so heavily on the 
people that to secure order the revenue demands must be greatly 
reduced. In 1670 (H. 1080) during the reign of Ali Adil Shah tL. 
the rates were revised, and a new standard was fixed which has since 
been known as the asal that is the original and also as the fankha a 
name apparently adopted from Shah Jahan’s settlement of the north 
Deccan. Though the new rates were higher than the former Anegundi 

rime standard or ralam, all cesses were stopped and the whole 
jemand under the new settlement was less than onder the former 
settlement. In the disorders which had preceded this settlement, 
much arable land, especially in the west, had passed out of tillage 
and large tracts were entered as jhad-khand or forest 

About sixteen years later (1686) when the territories of Bij4pur 
passed to Aurangzeb, the revised settlement of 1670 was accepted 
as the basis of the Moghal collections. Along with the other Bijapur 
possessions south of the Krishna, which formed the three districts or 
sarkdrs of Belgaum or Assadnagar, Torgal, and Banképur, the lands 
of Dharwar were not managed direct by Moghal officers, but were 
continued to the chief of Savanur.’ On the establishment of the 
Nizdm as an independent ruler in 1723, the allegiance of the Savanur 


; “rh ae Sree rete “at 97, 100. 

"Farther details of the chdii village system are given under the Mardtha period 
as the available information belongs to the Maratha rathor than to the Bijapur 
Period. * Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV.75-76. See Sel. CXU. 27. 

: Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 98-99, and Rec. 698 of 1836, 52. 

Hom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 91, 99° fi 
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chief passed from the Moghal emperor to the Nizim. Still Savanur 
continued practically independent,’ till in 1752-53 (Fasli 1162) 
Peshwa Balaji Bajirav (1740-1761) wrested from the Nawab half of 
his territories." After the overthrow of Bijapur in 1686 the country 
was much disturbed, and, in spite of the lowering of the state demand, 
little improvement was made. A few years later Aurangzeb placed 
Abdul Rauf Khan in charge of the three districts south of the 
Krishna. With the help of his minister Ali Khan, this chief brought 
the waste under tillage by liberal leases or kauls. He kept the 
mdr, or sixteen to eighty acre plot, as the unit of measurement in 
the revenue accounts, but changed the rakum that is the fixed sum 
or standard, and styled his new rate, which included part of the 
cess revenue in addition to the original Anegundi standard, 
aindti that is the original standard assessment.? In 1833 the people 
still remembered and praised the fairness and liberality of Ali Khan's 
settlement.* This settlement did not last long. Under Hatim Khan 
the son-in-law and successor of Ali Khan, Ali Khién’s rate or aindtt 
in government land was doubled, the increase being styled a cess 
or patti. In private or indm lands the quit-rent was raised to a 
fourth or even a half of the full assessment.’ This enhancement 
of the government demand reduced the country to great distress.® 
The detailed collection of the land assessment seems to have been 
left to local desdis who had to pay the Nawab a lump sum as tribute 
or peshkush,? After Hatim Khan's time the ministers were Brahmans 
and one of them Khanderdv made yreat reductions in Hatim Khan’s 
total.’ Still compared with the amount fixed in 1670 the assessment 
levied by the Savanur chief between 1656 and 1752 was very high, 
the increase being due to the levy of extra cesses or izdfa taufer 
which, at first levied as special and temporary, were continued as 
part of the regular demand.® 

In 1752-53 (Fasli 1162), as already noticed, Peshwa Balaji Bajirav 
(1740-1761) forced the Nawab of Savanur to yield him half of his 
territory. As regards the management of the land the sixty-five years 
of Maratha rule in Dharwar (1752-1817) form two periods before 
and after the accession of Peshwa Bajirdv in 1796. During most of 
the first forty years of the first period of Maratha rule, the country 
was unsettled by the struggles between the Peshwas and Haidar Ait 
of Maisur (1762-1782). Even in times of public peace, in many parts 
of the district Mardtha authority was limited to the levy of ae 
sums as quit-rent or tribute from local chiefs called either desdis or 





1 Com Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1944 para, 22, and Bom. Gov. Hev. Rec. 
49 of lsd4, 91, 98 - 99, | | 

" For details see Bom. Gor. Rev. Reo. 549 of 1834, 91. See aleo Bom, Gov. Sel. 
CXIIL 208, 209, and Major West's Southern Mardtha Country (1878), 22, 23 

* Bom. Gov. Sel, CLV. 76; Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 549 of 1634, 0. 

"Mr. Elliot in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 349 of 1834, 99. According to stories current 
in 182] Ali Khin the Nawib of Savanor let the lands at nominal rents, two pounds of 


butter and a horse bag or fobra full of grain for a field. In seven or eight years the 


whole waste was taken for tillage. East India Pa Iv. 790. 
5 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 76. © Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 549 of 1834, 90. 
7 Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1844 para. 22, 
* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 49 of 1834, 99. 
"Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 9 of 1834, 08. 
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Chapter VIII. tligars.' Three grades of Maratha officers were employed in 
— Sikdaping the country and gathering the revenne: A sarsubhedir 
ey or provincial manager, mdémlatddrs also called amtlddrs or divisional 
Hieroxr. managers, and kamdvisddre or village managers. In 1752 Balaji 
Assia,  Bajirdv appointed as his provincial manager or sarsubheddr Nérdyan 
~~ Vyankatesh Ichalkaranjikar whose chief divisional managers or 

amilddérs were Yesdjiriv Hervidkar for Dharwar and the west, and 
Ramchandra Nardyan Huparikar for Gadag, Dambal, and the east. 
This arrangement nominally remained undisturbed for nearly twenty- 
five years until Haidar Ali’s conquest of Dhdrwér in 1777 (Fash 
1187)" Under the Marathis a sarsubheddr's charge was a province 
yielding a yearly revenue of £20,000 to £30,000 (Rs. 2,00,000- 
Rs. 3,00,000).2 When a sarsubheddr or province manager, and this 
also applied to amilddrs or division managers, was appointed, the 
probable receipts and charges during the year were calculated and 
one-fourth of the estimated revenue was taken inadvance. Before 
thearrangement was concluded, one per cent was taken off because the 
officer paid the instalment in advance, and a second deduction of one 
per cent was grantedtomake upto him for the premium he had to pay 
in sending money to Poona, Remissions on account of bad seasons 
were promised, though in practice the government seem to have 
rarely remitted any of their claims on the province manager ; the 
subheddrs and amilddrs engaged to do their utmost to spread tillage, 
and promised to treat the landholders with moderation, and wera } 
warned that complaints of oppression would cause the serious dis- 
pleasure of government.4 So long as he paid to the Peshwa the 
amount which was held to be the proper rent of his charge, the 
sarsubhedar was left practically independent... Under the sarsubheddér 
came the subhedér, mdémlatddr, or amilddr, These officers were of 
three classes, holders on a lease from rovernment, nominees of the 
sarsubheddr, and bankers who had advanced money tothe sarsubhedér 
and were allowed to collect the revenues of a district with the powers 
of a mémlatdur till the amount advanced was realized 2 Before enter- 
ing on their duties, which generally began in August, the mdmlatddrs 
advanced one-fourth of the revenue as security.’ Under Néna 
Fadnavis (1763-1800) the mdmlatddrs or amildars, with the help ofa 
Jury or panchdit, had power to settle all disputes regarding contracts, 





















1 Capt. Wingate, Survey Supt. 445 of 2th October 1S44 - 22. Few of th 
first twenty-five years of Maratha rile in Dharwar (1752 - 777) ‘were years of niaie 
In 1762 Haidar ravaged Savanur and levied tribute from the petty Maratha chiefs or 
piligira, Maratha authority was restored in 1770, .A few years later the ? 
again began and ended in 1778 by the conquest by Haidar of nearly the whole country 
south of the Ghatprabha and Krishna, Between 1779 and 1756 most of the country 
was held by the Nawab of Savanur the ally and son-in-law of Haidar, The hostility 
between the Nawib of Savanur and Tipu in 1787 ended in the tranefer of Hubli and 
Navalgund to Tipa and the retreat of the Savanur Nawab to Pooua. Tipu held the 
country destroying the power of the local chiefs or tteadia till 1790. It was then 
overrun by Parash wourim Bhin and continued under Marithn management till 1918, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 86-87. Captain Wingate, Survey Supt. 25th October 144 
paras 22, 23, Bom, Gor, Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 90. 04, : 

® Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 549 of 1634, 92. 

Survey Supt. 445 of 25th October 1544 para 35, 
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sales, and inheritance ; to punish thieves except in cases deserving Chapter VIIL 


death or mutilation ; and to fine up to £10 (Rs. 100), They had power 
to confiscate the private lands or inams of pdtils and kulkarnis; and 
they might add to or reduce the village rental.! A mémlatddr or 
amilddr peers a division yielding £1000 to £10,000 
(Rs. 10,000-Ks.1,00,000). He fixed the rental due from each villag 
according to the tillage area and the state of the landholders. The 
distribution of the village rental among the village landholders was 
left to the village officers and to the kamdvisdér or government 
Village manager. From their decisions the village landholders 
had the right of appeal to the mamlatddr and from the mdémlatddr 
to higher authority? To the kamdvisddr or village manager was 
entrusted the duty of collecting the revenue and encouraging 
tillage. Their connection with the mémlatddér enabled the kamavis- 
dara to Gereiop the résources of the country, but they were a badly 
pee body and usually spent more revenue than they brought to 
ight, often made the villagers work for their private gain, and did 
mischief by meddling with the inner affairs of the village.’ They 
often so lowered the authority of the village headman or pditil, thas 
the headman’s only care was to enjoy his allowance, pay his quit-rent, 
and act on the orders of the kamévisddr or village-manager.‘ With 
the headman or pdfi! and the village clerk or kulkarni ‘the manager 
arranged how much of the whole village rental each landholder should 
pay.” Between the stipendiary divisional officers or amilddrs and 
the stipendiary and hereditary village officers, came the district 
hereditary revenue officers. These were the deshmukhs or desis 
and the deskpdndes whose Kanarese names, the deshmukhs of ndd 
auda or district head and the deshpdndes of ndd shanbhog or ndd 
culkarnt that is district clerk, expla the original nature of their 
duties. Their names show that the institution of hereditary district 
revenue officers dates from before the Musalmdns. Their authority 
was confirmed and in some cases extended by the Bijapur 
government. Even under the Marithds the deshmukhs and 
deshpinides were used, as they were used in the home or strictly 
Maratha Deccan districts, as a check on the amildérs or stipendiary 
officers." They kept accounts of the tillage, produce, and revenue ; 
encouraged poor landholders and recalled deserters. The position 
of Dharwar, the southern fringe of Bijapur, Moghal, and Mardtha 
rule, gave a political importance to the hereditary district officers 
which they did not possess m the moro settled Maratha Deccan 
districts. The frequent changes of rulers in Dharwar raised the 
stronger and more pushing desdis to be independent or tributa 
chiefs. In times of trouble some of them were loyal to their Eat 4 
driving out invaders and keeping the peace; others took advantage 
of disorder to found independent chiefships or samnathars. Among 


1 East India Papers, IV, 798. 

? Capt. Mile re Surv. Supt. 445 of 25th Oct. 1644, para 25; East India Papers, IV, 
ris 2 East India Papers, ['V. 782. * Enst [ndia Papers, IV. 797. 

® East India Papera lV. 755. 

€Colonel Wilks derived deatmutA from dasmvker or o tenth land-fort. Mr. 
Thackeray, 1521-22, East India Papers IV. 795, * with more regard to the spelling 
of the Word and to the Maratha way of collecting the revenue,’ humorously traced it to 
iioa muckke or Soke that ie ten blows. 
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the loyal desdis was the desdi of Dhirwaér, whom in 1696 the local 
Moghal governor made ndd gauda or district head in reward for 
defeating the rebellious desai of Navalgund. Of rebel or inde- 
pendent desdis, besides the chief of Navalgund, are mentioned the 
chiefs of Shirhatti, Havkannar, and Dammat.' Between 1787 and 
1790 Tipu is said to have destroyed the power of the Maratha 
desdis of the Dharwir district.* The allowances of the ndd gaudds 
or district heads and of the ndd kulkarnis or district clerks were 
drawn from private villages and grants to enable them to maintain 
the honours of the gddi or cushion, the pdlkhi or litter, the chhatrs 
or umbrella, and the chauri or fily-whisk. They also received fees 
in butter, in labour, and in grain, and cesses from craftamen and 
shopkeepers. When they visited a village the people had to make 
them a present under the name of nazar.* 

Fifteen public village servants are mentioned, though the whole 
number were found in few perhaps in no villages.* These village 
office-bearers were the pdtil or chief landholder who collected the 
revenue, tried to spread tillage, encouraged landholders, and carried 
out government orders; the kulkarni® or village clerk ; the loAdr or 
ironsmith, who made ironfield tools; the barha: or sutdr, the carpen- 
ter who made wooden tools ; the dhobi or washerman; the hajdm or 
barber and apothecary; the falrdr or village watchman and guide ; 
the bariki or crop-watcher who acted as the kamdvisddr’s servant ; 
the dhor who supplied leather articles, cut grass and wood, swept 
yards, and carried baggage ; the potddr, who was a goldsmith or 
sondr and assayed the coins in the market; the mathdpati or Lingdyat 
beadle, who brought food to the people at the yearly rent settlement 
or jamdbandi and catered for government officers when they came 
to the village ; the pujdri or cs ministrant ; the joshi or village 
fortune-teller and astrologer ; the hire mafhadaiya or Lin payateiens 
and in some villages the bigivdlds who held festivals in honour of 
the gods. The village staff were known as Meira balutds or the 
twelve sharers. According to some accounts the number twelve 
referred to the strength of the staff, the twelve being the patil, 
kulkarni, lohdr, barhai or suldr, dhobi, talvdr, dhor, mathddivkiri, 
hajim, bériki, mathapati, and potdér, According to other accounts 
they were called se sharers, because the sum allotted to them 
was divided into twelve shares. The distribution was six to the 
dhor, one and a half to the lohdr, sufdr, and taledr, and one-half 
to the hajydm, dhobi, and barniki. When the village staff were to 
receive their shares of grain, the husbandman twice thrashed his 
res He thrashed it a third time, gathered the grain in a heap, 
and divided it among the staff. Sometimes the landholder paid them 
so much for every poogs or for every man in his family. In some 
places when the landholder began to sow, he divided fourteen pounds 
of grain (4shers) between the lohdr, sutdér, and dhor, and when he 
began to reap, the same three office-bearers went to the field and got 
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half as much grain and straw as each could carry.! When the 
reaping was over, the village servants in some places went to the 
field and each got a horse’s grain bag or Soe full of grain heads. 
When a landholder emptied his Brat: he left two or three 
grain bags full forthe Dhor. In some the watchmen were 
each given a blanket. The coin-tester or potdér was paid one or 
two pice for each pagoda assayed.* 

In 1752 when dhalicavaniice the first Marditha province- 
manager or sarsulheddr took charge, his first act was to remodel 
the assessment. The basis of the new assessment was the rakam 
or aindti that is apparently Ali Khdén’s 1690 standard. At the 
same time customary or mimul and extra or jdsti cesses raised 
the nominal total rental, the jama or beri, to double or treble 
the o1 standard.’ This total or beriy was seldom realised 
and deductions were made for villages which could not afford to 
pay their full rental! The chdhi, apparently meaning the lasting 
or managing, Bijdpur village system wascontinned.’ As has been 
noticed in the Bijapur period, the backbone of the chdli system were 
the chilikars oa a of responsible and privileged village land- 
holders. The chdli lands were supposed to take their name from 
the Hindustani chal to go or remain with, because the holder was 
not allowed to throw them up. These lasting or chdli lands were 
generally the best in the TES and paid a special cess in addition 
to the regular rental. The holders of the Seating lands were further 
bound to make good any failure of the other village lands to pay 
their proper rent. The oahae arable village lands were held under 
one tl four tenures all of which paid something less than the full 
rental. These fourshort-rent tenures were: katiguta® or short-rent 
lands which paid only the original standard or aindf: without any 
or with few additions, and were usually, but not always, held by 
the lasting holders or chdlikars to make up for the hgh rates they 
paid on the chdli land; makta, also called khandmakta that is 


a mm eee 


( East India Papers, [V. 796 

2 East India Papers, [V.796. Of amaller perquisites chiefly enjoyed by the village 
headman and the village clerk, were a share in the customs revenue ; a due on avery 
bullock-load of merchandise ; the right to more than one house, to a sheep at 
and to the Dhor's services as sweeper ; in some villages a percentage on the revenue ; 
afee from money-ch jand traders; fees from gardeners, weavers, and liquor- 
sellers ; a mint fee: a dole of molasses on the Cobra's Fifth or Na uchmi ; & per- 
quisite from things sold in the market, from oil, and from cattle ; e right to have a 
jacket washed ; a supply of stationery; and a marriage fee, East India Papers, IV, 
796 - 797. 

4 Bom. Gor, Rev. Rec. 49 of 1534, 99; Survey fen zpbag of 25th October 1544 para 
25. Itisnot certain whether the Ane; andi ratom or Ali Khan's cindti was ad 
as the basia of the new assessment, * in the original run, ‘ All the lands 
under cultivation were entered in each tandh ers name at the qindéi or standard 
rent only, this being generally the old ratem or rdya rebhaassesamont.’ Mr, Elliot, 
1833, Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 101, ‘The assessment was made up of the ratam or 
aindti that is the original standard rate, the mamul patti or customary cecas, and the 
jas ior extra cess.’ Capt. Wingate, 445 of 25th October 1544 para 25, 
Y ieere were many patfie or ceases, the aindii mimwul or customary cesa, the gaon- 
sddiledr or contingent cess, the darfdr Eharcé or state expense cess, and the tashrif 
or complimentary pbesenga cess when anew manager came to a district. In addition 
to these customary cesses pecial cesses were levied on icular occasions, Mr. 
Thackeray i in East India bare IV. 755. ° Bom, Gov. Rev. Kec. 49 of 1534, 100. 

* Kattuguttagai, corru uta, is land held in farm at o tly fixed 

money rent which is Soually light, Wilson's Glossary of Indian * Terms, 7), 
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Chapter VIII. agreement lands, generally arable waste taken for tillage which 
Land never paid more than the ongiie standard or aind/t assess ment; 
a hursul or paikari, light-rented lands which could be held only by 

History. chalikars ; and kaul or lease land also hght rented and a perquisite 
en, of the chdalikars. It was chiefly because the chilikars had the 
oan uncontrolled power of arranging for the tillage of the hght rented 
paikari and lease or ‘aul lands that they were able to bear the bur- 
den of making good any shortcoming in the village rental.’ In fixing 
the village rental the lands were entered in the holders’ names at 
the avndti or original standard, that is, apparently, Ali Khan’s stand- 
ard which was introduced about 1690. Apart from enhancements 
due to the greed and the necessities of Maratha rule, the fall in the 
value of money, between the middle of the sixteenth and the middle of 
the eighteenth century, had made the original Anegundi rental repre- 
sent a much smaller share of the produce than the state had a might 
toclaim.* In any year to fix how much of Ichalkaranjikar’s beriy or 
total rental a village could pay, the public officers examined former 
collections and other records and, with the consent of the permanent 
holders or chélikars, fixed asum in addition to the aindti total. This 
addition was called the cessor patti, It was generally known as | 
the mdémul or customary cess as opposed to the extra or co pattie 
which were being constantly levied as special charges but always 
tended to become permanent demands. is custoniary cess was fixed 
in proportion to the aindti or standard rental of the permanent holders 
or chdlikars, The customary cess sometimes amounted to as much 
as and sometimes to double the original standard. Strictly no 
one but a chalikar should have been called to pay the customary cess, 
Occasionally short-rent or katigufa holders who were not chdlikare 
paid, according to their means, a cess or patti, a quarter of, or a half 
of, and in all cases something less than the customary cess paid by the 
chalikar, Though the customary cess or mémul patti was a regular 
and admitted charge, the amount was never entered in the village 
accounts.’ Lands held by ordinary villagers, without paying any part 
of the customary cess, were called contract or makta lands. Except 
lease or kaul land no land paid less than the regular standard or 
aindti, As the chdlikars had to make good any failure in the village 
rental they took care to prevent the tillage from declining. They 
kept landholders from leaving the village, persuaded new men to 
join it, helped newcomers or unfortunate villagers by advances 
of seed or by granting them the use of their oxen and servanta, 
and, to induce them to bring arable waste under tillage, till the field 
was in working order, gave them leases on easy terms known ag 
Aaryalt kauls that is grass-clearing leases. When with this or 
similar help or by his own exertions a villager was established as 











' Mr. Elliot, 1833, Rev. Rec, 549 of 1834, 100-101: East Indi [Vv 
_* Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec. 49 of 1834, 101. In nicieacnanae ee ‘ta working aes 
neh South American gold and silver mines (1545), between 1570 and 1e40 the price of 
corn rose in Europe from about two to six or eight ounces the quarter, ing this 
ate Mr, Hume makes the general rise in European prices threefold or fourfold. 
i eron Mon , 135. See East India Papers, IV. 426 and Rev. Rec. 117 of 1825, 459, 
Py =r ere | ai pepe “csithsctnaeg ‘T have hardly seen one tillage pages belens 
Rec. 549 of 1834, 103. as en ee ene ee 
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an independent holder, he was allowedto share in the gains and 
the risks of a chaliker. If achalikar through ill-health or ill-luck 
failed to pay his share, he was charged only standard or a little 
over standard rates. Ifhecould not pay even standard rates, some 
of the chdlikars advanced the amount on his account and were 
repaid:the advance by instalments, The class of leading or managin 

landholders or chdlikars was found both to the north and the south 
ofthe Krishna. ‘The system to the north ofthe Krishna was more 
exclusive than the system to the sonth of the Krishna. In Indi and 
Muddebihal, now in Bijapur, the chdlikars all belonged to the head 
or patil family. They divided the —_ into shares or bidgs and 
sachtsoamne responsible for the rental of one or more shares. ' 

constitution of these villages to some extent resembled the share- 
hold, called bhdgddri and narvadari, villages of central Gujarat! In 
the lands tothe south of the Krishna the constitution of the villag 

was more democratic, They were more like the villages of the 
Madras Karndtak where the whole body of landholders hada share 
in the management of the village. Any man who rose to bean 
independent landholder, was allowed to join the managing body of 
chdélikare* The privileges ‘of a chdlikar in the north Krishna 
villages differed from the privileges of a chdltkarin a south Krishna 
village. Inthe northern or more exclusive villages, in proportion 
to the amonnt of heavily assessed and responsible chdlt land which 
he held, the chdélikar was allowed to hold rent-free land called sare 
indm or wholly alienated ; if he reduced the amount of his stake in 
chdli land, he forfeited a corresponding share of his rent-free land? 
Tn the less exclusive south Krishna villages where any landholder 
might be admitted, the position of a chdlikar was much sought after. 
Among the gains which overweighed the risks of a chdlikar's 
position, were that the best lands and the best honses in the village 
could be held only by chalikars; plough leases or ndngar kauls for 
breaking long waste land were granted only to chalikare ; the right of 
letting inamorprivatelands,which werealways rented on lighterterms 
than government land, was confined to chdlikars.* As the fulfilling 
of the duties of a chalikar carried with it the respect of the villagers, 
so a chalikar, who through his own fault failed to fulfil his duties, 
was shunned and despised; a special house-tax was levied from him 
and be was liable to lose his privilege of grazing cattle on the 
village waste or of tilling private or indm lands.’ In bad years it 
was usual for the Maratha officers to forego part, an eighth, a quarter, 
or a half, of the customary cess, Except in very extreme cases the 
district manager had to pay the full amount to the provincial manager, 
and granted these remissions only on the understanding that the 


1 Mr. Elliot, 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. }49 of 1834, 105. 

= Mr. Elliot, 1833, Bom. Gov. Rev Rec, 549 of 1834, 102, 105. 

1 Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 104, . 

4 Brihmans, Musalmdns, and other holders of village grant or iném lands were 
forced to allow the fnenda of the ety ea oe to till their lands at low rents. If 
the proprietor let his land to any one else the tenant was not allowed to till it. Mr. 
Thackeray, 1821-22, East Indian Papera IV. 801. A common origin of village grant or 
indm land was to the relations of those who had lost their lives in village boundary 
fights. Ditto, 795. | : 
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amount forgone would be recovered in the next season.! The police 
of the country were the village militia or shetsanadis who also 
carried letters and served summonses. When employed beyond the 
limits of the district, they were entitled to an allowance of 14d. 
(la.) aday.* The sarsubhedar, when he reached his district and 
made the rent settlement Ae fixed how much each amildar 
was to collect, and the amilddr fixed how much in each village the 
kamaviedar or in some cases the village headman and the village 
clerk were to collect.? In and the rental of the village, the 
mdamlatddr with the help of the village manager or kamavisda 
village head, and the village clerk, found the area under til 
compared it with former rentals and the state of tillage in 
year, and on this fixed the standard rental or aindfi, the customar 
cess cree me ek and the pnw and additional items for 
nemnuk or fix wances and sidilrar or contingent expenses. 
From this estimate the village manager, the village head, and the 
village clerk, fixed what share each landholder was to pay. From 
the amount to be realized sap Riker the amounts which were to he 
spent in the village in nemnukes or fixed allowances and in sddilvar 
or contingent charges, and handed over a statement of the remainder. 
In a village most of whose arable land was under tillage, the whole 
rental was levied; in a village with much arable waste, reductions 
had to be made, The village manager or kamdvieddr examined 
into the actual state of tillage. If he found much less land under 
tillage than had been supposed, a certificate was taken from the 
village headman, the clerk, and the leading landholders, and a 
remission was granted in the last payment, and an equal remission 
was made by government in the subheddr’s favour. The landholders 
~ their rents through the village-headman and clerk. If a Jand- 
Ider from death, flight, or beggary, failed to pay, at the end of the 
year the manager either levied the amount from other landholders 
if the village was populous, or, if there were few landholders he 
remitted the amount and the sarsubheddr confirmed the remission 
Except in the case of a few villages in the extreme west of the 
district where the crop was uncertain, in one year wet, in another 
year dry, and no rate could be fixed, the Maratha land revenue was 
taken in cash. It was sometimes taken by a bill from a money- 
lender or shroff ; sometimes in detail in cash from the landholdera® 
The coins in which collections were usually made were Dhdérw4r 
godas in Dharwar, Navalgund, Hubli, Mishrikot, Betgeri, and 
Belgaum ; Pirkhini rupees in Chandgad and Kalanidhigad ; Sikka 
rapees in Bagalkot and Badémi ; Jeary (?) pagodésin Alsor. Kod 
Bankapur, Gutal, Hangal, Kagnelli, Ranebennur, and ‘Dambali 
Sikka, Chandvadi, and Ankushi rupees were received in Bijdpur. 
7 coins were taken at their market value? _ mate pe bn 
the revenue was collected from the landholders by weekly instal. 
ments." The proportion in which a black soil village wicks eae 
‘Mr. Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Pap 793 ; ict | 
Ray, Hes Ao ot 1h 108, Ea Ladle Pape TV, 20 
® Bast India Papert, IV, 789-790, "Thackeray in East India Papers, IV. 785. 
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rental was £10 (Rs. 100), pee was £1 (Rs. 10) from the 26th of 
October to the 26th of November, £1 (Rs.10) from the 25th of 
November to the 26th of December, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 25th 
of December to the 23rd of January, £1 10s, (Rs. 15) from the 24th 
of January to the 21st of February, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 22nd 
of February to the 30th of March, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 3rd of 
April to the Ist of May, £1 (Rs. 10) from the 2nd of May to the 
31st of May, and £1 (Rs. 10) from the lst of June to the 19th of 
June. If any arrears remained, they were collected in September 
and October, and the monthly instalments were made up by weekly 
collections, In a red soil village yielding £10 (Rs. 100) the propor- 
tion was £1 (Rs.10) in October, £1 (Rs. 10) in November, £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) in December, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in January, £1 10s, (Rs. 15) 
in February, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in March, £1 (Rs. 10) in April, and 
£1 (Rs. 10) in May. Arrears were collected in August and Septem- 
ber! Theinstalments due from the kamévisdar or village manager 
to the amildér or division manager were for black soil villages yielding 
£100 (Rs. 1000), £25 (Rs. 250) in advance in August, £27 (Rs. 270) 
in November, £10 (Rs. 100) in December, £15 (Rs. 150) in January, 
£15 (Rs. 150) in February, £10 (Rs. 100) in March, £17 (Rs. 170) in 
ee £5 (Rs.50) in May, and £5 (Rs.50) in dune? In red soil 
villages yielding £100 (Rs. 1000) the proportion was £25 (Ra. 250) 
in Angust, £7 10s.(Rs. 75) in October, £10 (Rs. 100) in November, 
£15 (Rs. 150) in December, £15 (Rs. 150) in January, £10 (Rs. 100) 


in February, £7 10s, (Rs.75) in March, £5 (Rs. 50) in April, and 


£5 (Rs. 50) in May. The amildar paid the sarsubhedar or province 
manager a quarter of the collections in advance in August, and paid 
the reat by instalments within fifteen days after each receipt from 
the kamévisddr. The sarsubhedar paid the Peshwa about a quarter 
of the revenue or a. bill for a quarter of the revenue im advance in 
August. If the Peshwa required an advance for the rest, he 
borrowed it from the Poona bankers, and gave them an order on 
the sarsubhedar, which the sarsubheddr discharged by six monthly 
instalments, beginning in January and endingin June. Afterwards 
in Béjirdv’s time the kamdvisdar and others collected the assessment 
in the same way, except that when the landholder was a man of 
substance two or three instalments were sometimes collected at once ; 
also the manner of payment from the kamdvisddr to the amildar 
and from the amilddr to the sarsubhaddr was the same. The 
sarsubheddr advanced a quarter to the Peshwa; or if he was. man 


of substance, and the Peshwa wished it, he paid the whole by 


instalments within eight months beginning in November and ending 
in June. Frequently the sarsubheddr lived at Poona in which case 
he received the assessment from the amilddr im bills.* 

The chief change between the system of land management during 
the first (1752-1796) and the second (1796-1817) periods of Mardtha 
rule, was the introduction by Bajirdv in 1796 of the system of 
farming the land revenue. For the first five or six years of Bajirdv’s 
reign the revenue was farmed at a fixed rent, the farmers taking all 





! Rast India Papers, [V. 70. 4: é ; 
2 East Indio Papers, [V. 790-791. ‘The total of these items is Rs. 1290 instead of 
Rs. 1000, ) Mr, Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers, IV. 791, 
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risks. The country was full of disorder; the mamlatdare failed to 
put down disturbances, and the troops sent from Poona to restora 
peace proved a grievous burden to the people, in some cases ruining 
and plundering the villages they were sent to guard ; the landholders 
were impoverished and large tracts fell waste. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century these evils were increased by farming the 
revenue to the highest bidder. The new farmers cared nothing for 
the state of the country; their one object was to realize more than 
they had paid. With this object the head farmer, who was often a 
Poona courtier, sublet his farm to another, who went to the district, 
sent to the original farmer the share he had promised, and proceeded 
to collect as much as he could by subletting groups of villages and 
even single villages! The village managers or the village farmers 
in fixing the sum to be recovered from a village no longer compared 
former payments and present tillage or attempted to distribute the 
amount due in accordance with the paying er of the different 
landholders, The revenue farmer called villagers whom he knew 
to be at enmity with each other; and empowered any one of them 
to collect the rental who agreed to raise the required sum2 The 
villager or the under-farmer, who undertook to collect the village 
rental, paid no attention to the different tenures under which the 
lands were held or to the rights and privileges of the landholders. 
He was guided solely by interest a eaprice. If the oppressed 
landholder complaimed he received no a In the beginni 

of the year only a small rental was asked but when the landholders 
had sown their fields and could not leave, heavy additional sums 
were exacted.* The landholders were unable to pay; and the k 

of the duns was added to their other burdens. They had to borrow 
from moneylenders, were ruined, and forced to leave their villages. 
Every year the area under tillage shrank. In the last years of 
Béjirav’s reign the Bombay Karndtak was a prey to a rapid succes- 
sion of revenue farmers, When a new farmer came, he had often to 
drive out the last farmer by force. As soon as he had the country 
to himself, the farmer lost no time in making good the amount he 
had paid in Poona. Rapid and heartless exaction was the farmer's 
onl safeguard from loss as at any moment his successor might be 
on his way from Poona. There was little inducement even to main- 
tain public order, and the district, especially Kod and other remoter 
a 


' East India Papors, IV. 785, 788, * East India Papers, IV. 786 
_* In the agreements between Bajirdy and the revenue farmers, 4 ch ‘Sian provi- 
son enforcing moderation on the part of the revenue collectors was left out (East 
india Papers, IV. 786-787). Under Bajirdv the great farmers lived in Poona and had 
agents or fdrfuns in Dharwir. If a complaint was brought against one of the under- 
farmers, he bought over the local agent. In this way the under-farmera were able 
ately sal vist ar oy ee glaring Seproesion. The landholders were harassed by 
S per ear of exactions, Even if their crops we d, they had no redress 
East India Papers, IV. 800-802. Teds Lie toe ee 


or militia cess; galla-tofa or erop-share deficieney rks eat ace a. et spies 
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parts, was overrun by freebooters.! During these years of suffering Chapter VIIL 
e numbers of landholders fled to Maisur; village clerks retired Tani; 

with their accounts to other districts, and all rules settling the 

assesement were forgotten. The hereditary village and district 

officers who remained, taking advantage of the confusion, seized 

large areas of government land to which they had no claim.* 


SECTION IIL.—BRITISH MANAGEMENT. 

From the acquisition of Dhirwdér in 1818 till 1843 the Maratha = pyp Burry 
assessment remained without revision. During the first ten years of 1818-1854. 
British role a survey was attempted and the measurements were to a 
small extent adopted, but no revision of assessment was carried out.” 
During the first twenty-five years of British rule, 1815-1543, the 
principal features of the land-rent settlement were a very high 
nominal demand and large remissions granted every year after an 
oe of the crops. The assessment was exceedingly unequal 
both on whole villages and on individual holdings. Little that was 
in the smallest degree trustworthy was known about the areas of 
individual holdings. Natural boundary marks were rare and arti- 
ficial boundary marks were unknown. The old land measures were 
not area measures but seed or bijvari4 measures, that is the area 
which a certain quantity of seed was estimated to sow. In each 
village the assessment on the unit was the same but the unit varied 
in area according to the supposed productiveness of the land.* 
Before the survey settlement was begun in 1845-44 less than half of 
the arable Government srea was held for pean Yi The rest was 
waste. Large sums were remitted or left outstanding. Durmg this 
period Indian milletor jrdri prices at Dharwar fell from 50 pounds the 
rupee in 1819 to 102 pounds in 1842.° In 1843-44, when the survey 
settlement was sitrotnesd in thirty villages of Hubli, the ocenpied 

| Bom, Gov. Sel. CLX. 89; Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 85-86, 

? Mr. Thackeray, 1821, East India Papers TV. 798; Bom. Gov, Sel. CLX. 69. An 
examination of the registers of grant or indm lands at the beginning of the Maratha 
rule showed that great additions had been made between that time and 1533. Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 49 of 1834, 56. 

4 Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 6th November 1879, | 

4 Bijdeori or bijpari means extent of land computed according to the quantity of 
seed required to be sown in it. Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms, 56, 

‘Col, Anderson, Surv. Comr, 6th November 1879. 

"The details ore : Dhdrindr Indian Millet Prices, 1917-1508. 
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area was even less than in the preceding year. Owing to the 
introduction of lower rates under the survey settlement, during the 
seven following years, compared with the year before the survey 
settlement, in spite of an increase in tillage, the collections in the 
settlement year showed a fall of about thirty per cent. In 1850 
when the survey settlement was completed, the occupied area was 4 
little less than two-thirds of the whole arable area, remissions had 
fallen to £18 (Rs. 180), and at the close of the year only £4 (Rs. 40) 
were outstanding. ‘I'wo years later in 1852-53 the revenue under 
the survey settlement for the first time exceeded the revenue in 
1842-43 the year before the survey settlement was begun. Since 
1852-53, except during the famine of 1876 and 1877, the progress 
of the district under every head has been rapid and unbroken. In 
1882 the occupied area was more than double what it wasin 1843-44, 
and comprised more than nine-tenths of the whole arable area of 
the district, Remissions and oaeansines ee practically ceased. 
The collections had risen from £104,986 (Rs. 10,49,860) in 1843-44 
to £142,807 (Rs. 14,28,070) in 1878-74 or 36 per cent, and arable 
waste had fallen from 769,376 to 115,825 acres or 55 per cent. 
During the thirty-two years ending 1874 Indian millet prices at 
Dharwar rose from 123 pounds the rupee in 1843 to 44 1n 1874, an 
increase of 180 per cent. At the end of thirty years, that is im 
1874-75, the revision of the 1545 survey assessment was begun, and 
by 1880-81 the 1173 villages of the district were bronght under 
the revised assessment. During the seven years ending 1881 the 
only large remissions were £635 (Rs. 6350) in 1876-77, and the only 
large outstandings were £3732 (Rs. 37,320) in 1876-77 and £3480 
(Rs. 34,800) in 1877-78. These were due to the losses in the 1876-77 
famine which caused severe suffering we nee in the east of the 
district. The rupee price of Indian millet at Dhirwir was 50 
pounds in 1875, 47 in 1876, 14 in 1877, and 23 in 1878" At the 
close of 1881-82 the collections amounted to about £190,000 
(Rs. 19,00,000) or nearly double what they were before the survey 








i The details are : . 
Didrwir Indian Millet Prices, 1523 - 1874 
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settlement was introduced. ‘This enhanced revenue was raised on 
a tillage area more than double the area held for tillage before the 
survey settlement, and with Indian millet prices averaging more 
than double the prices of 1840." 

At the beginnmg of British role the revenue farming system was 
stopped and in its stead the personal or rayaéedr, then known as 
the Madras system, was introdaced.? The rum which Bajirév’s 
revenue farming had wrought in the district, made the introduction 
of a personal settlement a work of very great difficulty. There 
was no record of individual payments, In many cases the village 
accounts had been removed to distant places of safety, in others 
they had been destroyed, and in other and far more numerous 
inatances the account holders kept them back because they knew that 
the accounts would bring to light many gird “exes on the part 
of hereditary district and village officers. The only documents 
forthcoming were general accounts, called tdlehands and patraks, 
of the assessments imposed in the years before the conquest. These 
generally showed little more than the sums im on villages 
or village groups without specifying the detailed assessment paid by 
individual holders or by particular fields. Even such information 
as they gave was of little value as it belonged toa time of exac- 
tion and oppression. As this was the only available information, 
the assessment had to be fixed on what seemed as nearly as possible 
to be average rates. In addition, the performance of many services 
and the supply of various articles were turned into money pay- 
ments and added to the rental or jama. The anxiety which the 
iIlace officers showed to withhold their accounts, raised the sus- 
picion that their object was to turn some hidden revenve to their 

rivate advantage. To prevent this, under the name of mundsab 
jasti or fitting enhancements, arbitrary additions were made to the 
village rental or jamdhandi, and the landholders were left to arrange 
their shares among themselves. These fittmg enhancements were 
never realized. Heavy outstandings in 1820-21 and 1821-22 showed 
that the assessment had been fixed at too high not at too low a 





1 The rupee price of Indian millet at Dhdrwar was 1S porns in 1640, 50 pounds in 
1875, 23 pounds in 1878, and 46 pounds in 1850. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 20. 

2 All the Collectors abolished jriati paftes or arbitrary taxes having no reference to 
the land or trade, and all regulated the «ddiledr or contingent charges, doing away 
all exactions on that account, more than wore necessary for the village exponses. "All 
paid great attention to the cironmatances of the rayafs, and made their assessment 
studiously light. There were, however, some pointa of difference in their proceedin 
Mr, Chaplin in the Karndtak and Capt. Grant in Satira contented themselves 
ascertaining the extent of the land under cultivation, by the information of 
neighbours and of rival village officers, aided by the observation of their own 
servants, Capt. Pottinger in Ahmadnagar and Capt Robertson in Poona had the 
Jands of some villages measured but only in cases where they suspected frand ; and 
Capt. Briggs in Khindesh began by a measurement of the whole cultivation. All 
the Collectors kept up the principle of the rayatrdr nettlement and some carried it to 
« pcreater extent than had been usual with the Marithds, Mr, Chaplin, after settling 
with the peitil for the whole village, settled with each landholder and gave him a 
patia or agreement paper for his field. Captain Grant and Captain Robertson settled 
with the pdf and gave him a patfa, but firet ascertained the amount assessed on 
each rayaf and sg FR if he was satisfied with it; and Captain Briggs, thongh he 
settled for each field, did it all with the pdtil, taking an engagement from him to 
explain at the end of the year how much he had levied on each rayat." Mr. Elphin- 
stone, 25th October 1§19, Edition 1872, ag. 
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figure. Toremedy this evil Mr. Thackeray, who was then Collector, 
proposed that a fresh survey and settlement should be started’ On 
the establishment of order large numbers of the landholders returned 
who had fled from Mardtha oppression to Maisur4 To ensure 
their settling to tillage and to tempt others to follow their example, 
arable waste was granted on liberal leasesor Aauls. These specially 
low rented lands and the remissions granted at the yearly village 
rent settlement or jamabandi, prevented the actual demand rising 
to more than one-half of the nommal total survey rental or faram 
asessment.* | 

In 1818 the British district of Dharwar was about 240 miles long 
and seventy to 150 miles broad,‘ and included 2152 villages and 285 
hamlets. In 1818-19 ofa gross revenue of £239,454 (Rs. 23,94,540) 
a net revenue of £220,014 (Rs, 22,00,140) was realised.” In 
1819-20, including the trade or mohtarfa and other taxes, the land 
rent amounted to £235,423 (Rs. 23,54,230), excise or abkdari yielded 
£3825 (Rs. 38,250), and customs £14,900 (Rs. 1,49,000), that is a 
total revenue of £254,148(Rs.25,41,480).’ A variety of claims amount- 
ing altogether to £31,150 (Rs 3,11,500) reduced the revenue to 
£222,998 (Rs. 22,29,980).8 From this the expenses of administra- 
tion, amounting to £76,663 (Rs. 7,66,630),° left a net revenue of 
£152,151 (Rs. 15,21,510), Of £222,998 (Rs. 22,29,980) the revenue 
for collection, £222,401 (Rs. 22,24,010)° were collected and £597 | 
(Rs. 5970) were left outstanding at the end of the year 1819-20, 
According to orders issued in 1819-20, the proportion in which 
the land assessment was to be paid was in the case of a red-soil 
village yielding £1 (Rs.10), Ss. (Rs. 14) to be paid within fifteen 
days after September 25th, 4¢. (Rs.2) within fifteen days from 
October 26th, 5s (Rs. 24) within fifteen days from November 25th, 
4s. (Rs. 2) within fifteen days from December 25th, 2s. (Re. 1) 





1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 549 of 1834, 86-88, 2 Bom, Gor. Sel. CLX. 89. 

* Captain Wingate, Surv. Supt. 554 of 20th September 1845, about Dambal ; Bom. 
Gov, Sel, CLIV. 74 -75.. : 

4 The terntory cince obtained from the Nizim in the Kolhd Fvint | | 
seventy-five miles by twenty. East India Papers, IV. 776. pur division wes about 

* East India Papers, 11D. 792. * East India Papers, IV. 776. 

* Enst India Papers, IV. 321. In 1819-20 of a mm revenue of £999,146 (Rs. 
25, 91,460), the net revenue amounted to £752,955 (fs. 29 99 660) or an increase over 
the Fhe details of of £2074 (Ra. 29,740), East India Papers, I¥. 776. 

* The detaila of the claims are : Lands held by the police militia called shetsanadis 
or sAibandia £15,002 (Rs. 1,50,020), mokdea and other rights enjoyed by prietors 
and others £755 ( Fis. 7850), rights of hereditary district afhicers £4950 (. 49,5000) 
rights of village officers £3370 (Ka, 33,700), allowances to temples and mosques £4738 
(Ks. 47,350), annuities or rarsideans £1632 (Rs. 16,320), village expenses £623 (Rs, 
6230) ; total deductions £31,150 (Rs. 3,11,500). East India Papers, IV. 321 - $22. 

* The charges were: Head-quarters office and contingent that is Auzwr-bacheri and 
sidilodr £17,847 (Rs. 1,78,470) or seven per cent; asham or shibandi ri 
(Bs. 3,233,300) or thirteen per cent; irregular horse £6083 (Rs. 69.83 1 otwo p 
cent; fdiuba shibandi and sddilnir £9067 (Rs. 90,670); extra tees tt 
(Ra, 10,090); pond repairs £151 (Rs. 1910); pensions £177 (Rs, 1770); Shrdranmds 
or — allowances £978 (Ra. 9780); annuities or rarsidsans and charities £1400 
(Ra. 14,000) ; court or adidlat charges £149 (Ra. 1490); political charges £2790 
(Ra. 27,200); post office charges £999 (Ra. 9990) ; loss from exchange £399 
(Ra. 3950); total £76,663 (Ra, 7,665,690), East India Papers, IV. 821-222 = 

* Collections of judicial fines and extra revenue amounted to £6413 (Ra. 64,130) 
making a total of £228,514 (Ks. 22,88,140). East India Papers, 1V. 321-322, ° 
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within fifteen days from January 24th, and 2s. (Re. 1) to be 
paid in March. In the case of a black-soil village yielding £1 
(Rs. 10), the proportion was 2s.(Re.1) to be paid within fif 

days from October 26th, 3s. (Rs. 14) from November 25th, 42. (Rs. 2) 
from December 25th, 4s. (Rs. 2) from January 24th, 4s. (Rs. 2) from 
February 25th, and 3s. (Rs. 1) from March 25th to the end of April.’ 
The landholders were made to pay their instalments in the 
presence of the village headman and clerk who passed receipts 
specifying the amount and the coin in which the instalment was 
paid. The amilddre or divisional officera took care that receipts 
were passed and themselves gave a similar receipt for the remittances 
made by the village officers. All payments were forwarded to the 


treasury in the same coin in which they were received from the 
landholders, except in the case of small coins, which could be 
changed in the sub-division with the sanction of the amilddr. In 
1820-21 most of the land revenue was collected through bankers or 
sdvkdrs whom the landholders had to repay in kind at an enormous 
loss. The akoth (7) or cropshare settlement was never resorted to, 
except when all attempt at a money settlement had failed In 
1820-21 the 2217 villages and 290 hamlets of the district yielded 
& gross revenue of £271,096 (Rs.27,10,960), and a net revenue 
of £255,627 (Rs. 25,56,270), an increase over 1819-20 of £32,689 
(Rs. 3,26,390)* The yearly rent settlement or jamdbandi for 
1820-21 yielded £27,522 (Rs. 2,73,220) more than the settlement of 
1519-20, Part of this increase was due to the acquisition of fresh 
territory and part to a change in the mode of keeping accounts, 
which, by substituting the calendar for the Fasli year, threw two 
instalments of 1819-20 (Fasli 1229) into the ollowing year. 
The average total collections from each sub-division during the 
three years ending 1820-21 were £14,433 (Rs. 1,44,330). In 1821 
the Collector Mr. Thackeray expected, apparently from increase of 
territory, that in future they would be £15,121 (Rs. 1,51,210).4 
In 1821 Mr. Thackeray the Collector found that to compete 
successfully with the neighbouring chiefs and with local proprietors 
who were in want of tenants, the specially favourable terms which 
had been granted in the 1819 leases or kanle must be extended from 
five to nine years.’ It was also deemed advisable to encourage 
cultivation by granting specially favourable rising or isfdva leases 
for all villages which had fallen to one-third of their former rental. 

A subject of importance in the first settlement of the district was 
the local militia or shetsanadis. They hada total strength of 13,246 
and yearly allowances in money and land amounting to £15,558 
(Rs. 1,55,580) or seven per cent of the land revenue. In consequence 
of political and local changes the militia was badly distributed. 
Mr. Tie tha) they enka the best plan was to assezs their lands so 











liberally that they would not be inclined to give them up. 
1 East India Papers, IV. 787s * East India Papers, IV. 789. 
3 East India Papers, III. 792, ‘ East India Papers, IV. 776. 
© Kast India Papers, IIL. 792. * East India Papers, IV, 777. 
? East India Papers, IV, 392, " East India Papers, IV, 395. 
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In Dhérwér, as in other parts of the country, the variety of 
land measures in every group of villages and often im overs Hage, 
caused serious inconvenience in making the revenue settlements.’ 
According to Mr. Thackeray there was perhaps no district in India 
where a standard land measure was more required than in Dharwar, 
Some sub-divisions had no fewer than nine land measures. These 
again varied in almost every village; and as none of them had 
reference to any fixed length, there was not one of them that would 
answer as a standard, “The Dharwar sub-division contained 123 
villages, In fifty-eight of these the pole or pafti was the usual 
measure ; but eed pole or patti for the black soil, a second 
for the mixed or mazab soil, and a third for the feri or rice land. 
Even in black soil the pole or patti varied from twenty-four to 
forty-eight kurgis or drill-plough’s days’ work. From its inherent 
uncertainty and from the roguery of village officers, the /urgi wna 
found to vary from two to eight acres; its average size was about 
five acres. In villages where dry and mixed or masab lands pre- 
vailed, the rod or paiti contained two to twelve variable kurgis, 
The rod or patti in feri or rice villages was still smaller, contammg 
only two to eight kurgis generally of one and a half to four acres. © 

Tn nineteen villagesin the Dharwiir subdivision the lands weredivid- _ 
ed into shares each of which was termed kul. Kul meant a landholder. 
As a land measure it might mean the area which one landholder was 
expected to plongh. It contained six to eight kurgis, In seven — 
villages the sthal was the land measure. According to Mr. Thackeray 
the sthal answered to the Maratha thebina* apparently thikin or 
pas and was about the same size as the kurgi. In five villages the 

ds were divided into parcels called phalnis each equal to about two 
kurgis, In Mr. Thackeray’s opinion the phalni esbably originally 
meant the area of land that paid atax of one frnam* in one-tenth of a 
pagoda. In seventeen black-soil or regad villages of Dharwar the lands 
were divided into mdrs of six to twenty kurgis each kurgi of two to 
eight acres. In Mr. Thackeray’s opinion wér the Kénarese for a 
fathom was probably the origin of this measure. ‘Twenty fathoms 
made a bigha, and thirty-six bighis made a mdr. But the fathom 
varied so greatly 10 length that the mar was of very uncertain size. 
The raja rekha or Anegundi fathom appears to have been equal to 
four and a half hdths or cubits. This was fermerly the common 
Karnatak fathom ; and Vithalpant, an officer of one of the Bahmani 
kings, immortalised his name by increasing the fathom length from 
four and s half to five and three-quarters Adths, and twenty of 
the new mdrs made the sideof a Vithalpanti bigha. The average 
five and three-quarters Adths fathom was about ten and a half feet 
and the side of a Vithalpanti bigha was two hundred feet long. rie 
~¥ Esat India Papers, 1V.59...22~2*~O~OCO Ce 


: : = ae the space which a drill-plough could sow in one day, Kast India 

# East India Papers, IV. $89, heli is a land measure in use in som aaa 
indian ‘Term, indefinite area from one to twenty bighds, Wilans pe 
* East India Papers, IV. 389. Pialam orfanam is a nmall silver coin formerly 


ret vs Madras ; [2] were equal to one rupee. Wilson's Glossary of Indian 
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thirteen sub-divisions the raja rekhi mar, and in five sub-divisions Chapter VILL 
the Vithalpanti mar were the usual measures. Both varied consider- Land. 
ably. The side of a bigha according to the raja rekhi rate would be | 
tweuty times four and a half haths or ninety haths; but, in order aby | 
to stretch it, an addition of twelve Adths was usually made as an lott Eee 
allowance for angel munjit or the leap supposed to be taken from i=: 
each end of the side of aligha by the measurers. To appease the 
landholders half a hath more to cach fathom or ten haths to each 
bigha, were usually added, so that the raja rekhi bigha was 
stretched to one hundred and twelve Adths or about 151 feet." 
In twelve villages of the Dharwar sub-division the lands were 
divided into plots called gules, The word meant a one yoke plough, Gule. 
and had the same reference to ploughing that the surg: had to 
sowing. The gule was usually equal to thirty-two kurgis. In one ; 
village each division was called chakli or a piece; the chakli was Chakli. 2 
about half a kurgi.* 

Thus there was no local standard measure which could be made Sure - 
the basis of a survey. The kurgi was a nominal measure and the 15eh. a 


‘igha though more satisfactory in some places was so variable that 
Mr. Thackeray thonght much discontent would be caused by adopting 
am average fight as the standard. In villages where an average “4 
bigha took the place of the large bigha, there would be great dis- 
content? Mr. Thackeray thought that all the local measures should 





be given up and the English acre used in their place. He had aa 
meastired several villages by the acre with satisfactory results.* “5 
He thought that the survey rules introduced into the ceded districts ae 
of Madras might be applied to Dharwar. He proposed to measure | 

one sub-division in the first year, four in the next, six in the third, - 
and the rest in the fourth year. A number of amilddrs who had n 


studied the survey rules and pels in be bg several village 
were (1821) ready to take the field. With the Commissioner Mr. . 
Chaplin’s permission Mr. Thackeray proposed to begin the survey 
at once. The gradual progress of the work would enable him to 
correct mistakes before they multiplied, to find remedies, and to 
make improvements, and would give him time to superintend the 
work, which he could not do if a more extensive survey were at 
once attempted. By starting with a heavily assessed sub-division, 
he would be able to make reductions which would please the land- 
holders, and make the survey popular. He estimated the expense 
of the survey at about five per cent of a year’s revenue. The land- 
holders everywhere asked for some assurance that so much tax and 


no more should be levied on each field. The irregularity of the : 4 
land measures made it impossible to comply with this reasonable = 
demand, At present it was necessity not hope that kept the land- 

holder at wick The decline in the revenue made an enhanced _ 


| Raja rekhi Sigha originally ninety Adths, Ainjel munjt twelve, for rayoia’ 
satisfaction ten, total 112, East India Papers, IV. 390. aur 

? East India Papers, [V. 389-390, 
4 East India Papers, IV. 300. Vithalpant an officer of one of the Bahmani kings had 
increased the length of the rod by which the mide of his ee was 200 feet instead ~ 
of 156 feet, "East India Papers, ['V. 300, 
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assessment necessary. It was the frauds of the hereditary district 
and village officers which had lowered the revenue, and, unless 
& survey was introduced which fixed the rent of a field apart from 
the position of its holder, these powerful classes wou i torn all 
enhanced assessment from themselves to their weaker neighbours," 
Mr. Chaplin the Commissioner agreed with Mr. Thackeray that a 
survey was the only cure for the present evils. A survey would 
show Government the resources of the district and would prevent 
over-assessment which in their existing ignorance it was impossible 
to avoid. Mr. Chaplin recommended that the survey should be 
on early in 1822 and that the rules which Sir T. Munro had 
laid down for the Madras ceded districts should be adopted as the 
ground work.? In 1821-23, as noticed in a despatch dated the 27th 
of November 1822, a revenne survey was begun in the Karndtak, In 
November 1823 the Bombay Government in a despatch to the 
Court of Directors held that a survey was necessary because of the 
general destruction of all village accounts. Still the evils of a crude 
and hasty survey were so great that unless it was superintended by 
able revenue he Me the survey would cause more harm than good.* 

Three evils, short crops, cholera, and a murrain prevented 
Dharwar from making any progress in the first years of British 
management. In 1818-19 and 1819-20, of the population of about 
090,000 the loss from cholera was estimated at 25,000 of whom 
about 10,000 were landholders. The number of landholders had 
been further reduced by the panic cansed by this deadly sickness, 
Flight seemed the one chance of safety and numbers fled from 
their homes.’ In 1818-19 1819-20 and 1820-21 tho crops were so 
scanty® that the smaller landholders and field Inbourers suffered 
severely,” and their resources were forther cri pled by a murrain 
among their cattle. The Peshwa’s government had favoured trade 
at the expense of agriculture. As most of the revenues were collected 
through moneylenders, their interest was much more regarded 
than the landholders’ interests. Substantial farmers wero (1821) 
very rare. In many villages, partly on account of the murrain, 
the landholders had not stock enough to keep up the usual culti- 
vation. Advances helped the: eople to some extent ; but Government 
could not afford to raise the stock to anything like its proper 
strength.” The transit duty on grain pressed very heavily on the 
landholder. The accumulation of road dunes completely barred 
the landholder from exporting his surplus produce to distant 
markets. The landholder was obliged to sell on the spot to carriers 


' East India Papers, IV. 391. | 
: a Ch ae toe ay Nov. 1821 ; East India Papers, IV, 323. 
ast India Papers, 810. * East India Papers, [V. 388. 
i India Papers, IV. 320, thy aa 
nilian millet or jodri rupee prices were, at Hubli in 1817, 100 pounds; in 
1518, 96; im 1519, 90; in 1820, 95; in 1821, 92; for Navalgund the correspondin 
+ ay were 56 in 1818, 60 in 1819, 64 in 1820, 60 in 1821: for | 150, 163, 
166, 160, and 153; for Kod 240 in each of the four years from 1818 to 1821; in 
Dhirwar they were 50 in 1819, 49 in 1620, and 51 in [83]. ‘These prices are from 
Survey reports, ’ East India Papers, IV, 392. 
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or to grain-merchants who alone could afford to carry on the whole- 
sale trade and to advance the road duties." 

In 1821 the satis division of Dharwar contained eighteen sub- 
divisions and the Kolhapur division four sub-divisions. In future the 
principal division was to contain only sixteen, and the Kolhapur divi- 
sion five sub-divisions* Of the agriculture and other resources of the 
district in 1821-22 Mr, Thackeray geve the following account.? There 
were three leading divisions of land, dry crop or kAushki, wet or tari, 
and garden. Of sixteen parts 13) were dry crop, 2} wet, and } 

rarden.* There were two classes of dry crop land, the black or regad 
and the mixed or masab. Shite eh mee three varieties ret 
or pure-black, karf-yerior stony black, and halak-yeri or patchy black. 
Of mixed there cae four wavistien hit or flour-like, Lemp or reddish, 
kaliuor stony, and kosak or sandy. Wet or fari land was of two 
classes Kadarnaibh watered by rain and mirawmbh channel or well- 
watered. Most of the wet land was red. Gardens were of threeclasses 
vegetable, betel-leaf, and palm gardens. Of these the palm-gardens 
were the best. Since the beginning of British management no new 
reservoirs had been dug, but many old ones had been repaired, and 
many more required repair. The old Hindu rulers had left few 
suitable sites without a lake or a reservoir. But to the east the land 
was not suited for storing water and in the west the south-west 
rains were so abundant that water was of Say vn Shea little value. 
Ponds and wells were much required in the Navalgund and some 
other sub-divisions where the people had to bring their water from 
great distances ; but in these tracts the porousness of the cotton soil 
scarcely admitted of reservoirs. There were no rules regarding the 
repairs of ponds and water-courses. After the conquest many were 
_ repaired by Government, part of the cost being afterwards recovered 

from alienated landholders in proportion to the benefit they derived 
from the repairs. When any village benefited by the repairs, a 
general subscription or fafrik was made. Land grants or inams 
were in some instances given by Government to public-spirited 
persons who repaired ponds at their own cost. Some of the wet or 
malnid west lands, watered by new or repaired reservoirs, had been 
given on seven to twelve year leases or kauls to the builders or 
repairers of the reservoirs. Short rent leases for nine to twelve 
years were granted to the builders of wells which turned dry land 
into garden." 


' Mr in, Commissioner in the Decoan, Sth November 1821; East India 


* Revenue Enclosure in Mr. Chaplin's Report of 20th coh 8 1522, East India 
Papers, [V. 777. The names of the eighteen and four sub-divisions are not z 
Tn 1335-36 the eighteen Dhirwir sub-livisions were Dharwar, aif ei Navalgund, 
hhipur, Dambal, Bankapur, Hangal, Hubli, Rinebennur, K | on, Bidi, 
Chikodi, Bagalkot, Bidimi, Hungund, Indi, and Muddebihdl. Bom. Gov. Rev. 
ere Sheplin’ 20th A 1829 a Ehe ehelis kurgia dry 
ir. Chapli August | sey 56. T. ctails in Aurgis were, dry 
119,795, wet 8732 garden 096, total 29,523, East India Papers, ['V. 779-780. pa 
‘The details of the well-<igging lease or ow! were: A ye land ssesament 
or Dhewid tire for six years if the oost was £7 10s. to £25 (Ks. 25-250), seven 


Papers, IV, 323-324. 


years if £25 to £35 (Rs, 250-350), nine years if £35 to £50 (Ra. 350-500), and 
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Gieat reservoirs could be undertaken only by the state or by: | 
an those of Dharwir. — 


individuals and village communities richer th | 
Where there were large reservoirs, a channel-man or narkatti dis- 


tribated the water an received foes in STUN 5 in small reservoirs. 





the landholders helped themselves according to custom under t 
control of the head of the village." The lenses or kauls which 


had been granted to the tillers of waste land by the British were 
much the same as the leases granted by the Maréthdés. It had been 
found necessary to raise the term of the lease from five to nine 


years.” The breaking up of waste land was costly and required 
capital, Waste land was granted on leases or kauls subject to 
increasing rent till the full assessment was paid. ‘The term of light 





rents lasted four to gD Sins according tu the length of time the 


land had been waste, 





se8 were not always levied till some 





time after the lease had expired. To prevent the jagirddre drawing: 
off Government landholders, more favourable aa teltaee, 


in Dhirwar, which, with Government advances or tagdi, were effec- 
tual and a rapid spread of tillage was (November 1823) expected. 
Istavds or rising leases for deserted villages had hitherto (November 
1823) been granted only to a limited extent | 
Except in parts of pen be as far as Mr, Thackeray could find, 
Dharwar had none of the hereditary or mirds land which in the 
Deccan carried with it the right of selling and of taking back, 
Mr. Thackeray thought that the absence of mirds land wus due to 
the abundance of waste and to the very high rates of assessment 
which had aepared the land of any sale value, Under the Peshwa 
not have been turned out so long as he paid his rent, nor would 
the government have objected to his selling his garden, but the 






nescssment was so high that garden lands had seldom any sale valne.* — 


The term sheri or Government land was scarcely known in Dharwér. 
The corresponding Dharwdr word seemed to be kamat! under which 
term were included lands reserved by Government officers for their 
own use; lands kept Y proprietors and tilled by their private 
servants; and lands held by great men and tilled by forced labour! 
In dry crop lands in regular tillage the names of the three old 
tenures the chali or over-assessed, the kalguta or short-rent, and 
the makta or contract were preserved. A landholder’s fj 


elds were 
ha 


eleven years if £50 to £75 (Rs. 500-750). If it cost between £75 and £ | 
and 1500), one-fourth of the land under the well was to be pemantoiig’ Ratan 
rent or crags rate aoa more rep a (Fis, me Were spent, one-third of the 

area was to be free of rent. East India Papers, IIT. 811; Ditto. Ty. v77.128 

! Fast India Papers, IV. 778. Tey pee, N= 579-776, 

5 mast India Papers, IV. 784; Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 18%: par 
Beet Indie Bapeer 1 Es We, Chaplin a 7. 
ast india Papers, IV. 781, Mr, Chaplin informs us that mirdeddre do nat oxic 
at all in the Karndtak. Mr. Elphinstone, 25th Oct, 1819, Kd. 1879 Ips oe 
namacme, Famat or Ramafam means the cultivation which » oultivalor 
carrics on with his own stock, but by the labour of another - the land which a 
tominddr pigirddr or tmimddr keeps in his own hance cultivati v it by lahourers 
in distinction to that which he lets out in farm. In Upper India pc ipnifien 
Fam held Py & non-resident tenant, who cultivates by a hired servant. Wines 

Glowary of Indian Terms, 254, * Kast India Papers, IV, 782, 
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generally nominally divided into these three classes, but all traces of 
the original assessment were lost. 

Slavery was uncommon though it had somewhat increased under 
the Peshwa. A woman guilty of theft or fornication was sometimes 
kept as a state slave or sold. In famines people sometimes sold their 
girls to be slaves. The slave could not leave the master and might 
be sold to another owner. Still the form of slavery was very mild. 
‘he master was bound to feed and clothe any children he had by a 
slave-girl, and to perform their marriage ceremonies. The xm 
of a slave-girl acted as a house servant and the daughter, if not 
married, became a slave or a prostitute. The son was his mother’s 
heir. On failure of a son the master inherited the slave girl's 
property except what she had earned by prostitution which she was 
free to leave to her daughter. The master might beat a female 
slave or her sonif they behaved badly. If he caused their death he 
was heavily fined, Slavery saved many lives during times of famine, 
and did not shake the affections of parents or encourage oppression. 
Bondmen were hereditary servants rather than slaves. Some slaves 
were imported. ‘The position of all slaves was governed by the 
same rules. A child, after being sold, and eating with or marrying 
with a low caste buyer, could not be redeemed. 

Between 1818 and 1821 seventy-one vil were re-peopled. 
In 1821 the revenue of these villages was small but it was growing.* 
Owing to the oppression of the revenue contractors in many villages 
the landholders though frugal and provident were much in debt to 
moneylenders and merchants. Many of these debts were of lon 
standing and were often made of compound interest and frea 
occasional aids which went on growing so as to make the accounts 
exceedingly complicated. A landholder once embarrassed could 
seldom free himself. The landholder’s fields were sometimes 
mortgaged for these debts. In some cases the landholders and in 


others the mortgagees paid the Government dues.* al 


All amilddrs or stipendiary officers were appointed by Govern- 
ment. Their charges yielded s yearly rental of £8000 to £15000 
(Rs. 80,000-Rs. 1,50,000). The village managers or kamavisdars 
had been dismissed, and their duties given to the village officers 
with a sillddar to check twenty to forty villages. The hereditary 
feemen or darakddrs were replaced by stipendiary clerks styled 
shirastedérs and peshkdra, and shroffs.® The removal of the village 
managers or kamdvisddrs had added to the duties of the village 
headman and clerk. The headman collected each instalment and 
sent it to the amildar or divisional authority and once s year at- 
tended at head-quarters to settle the rent settlement or jamabandi 
of his village. The village clerk or kulkarni had to send to the 
amilddy monthly tillage returns, to attend at head-quarters and 
present his accounts to the Collector at the yearly rent settlement, 





1 Fast Indian Papers, IT. 806; IV, 780. — * East India Papers, I'V. 806-807. 

2 Fast India Papers, IV. 785, ‘Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para HI. 

8 Under the Peahwa the division authorities were sometimes chosen pi Al neghets 
sometimes by the saravhbhedar, and were sometimes bankers who had © advan 
Fast India Papers, IV. 7. © East India Papers, ['V. 74. 
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Chapter VIII. to @endanoteto the amilddr of each individual payment, stating 
| the atin a which the payment was made, and to give a similar 
receipt to thelandholder. When the amilddr made the kulvdr or 
Tae Brerisu. personal settlement of the village rental, the clerk had to write a 
Staff, paper or patia for each landholder ; he was obliced to write a census 
a or ‘haneswmdri and all extraordinary returns when called upon; he 
had to attend the alienation and inquiry clerks called indm and 
daryaft mutsaddig and furnish them with old land accounts.! 
The village clerks were supposed to wees 4 fourteen accounts, but 
their habits were so irregular that they seldom prepared them when 
they were due.* The shetsanadis or militia were employed to escort 
remittances of treasure for which they received an al owance. The 
introduction of order and the restoration of the village headman’s 
authority reduced the power of the heads or ndiks of Vaddera 
Korévars and other wandering and turbulent tribes.‘ 
In 1821 of twenty-two mémlatdérs, one only was a native of 
* Dharwar. The rest of the mimlatddrs and all their shirastedirs or 
| head clerks were natives of the country to the south of the Tung- 
bhadra. The majority of the peshkirs or treasury clerks were also 
foreigners. Of the rages ee rks three out of four were natives 
of the Maritha country. he rest came from the older British 
provinces of Madras. The servants of the late government had 
ible so corrupted by the renting system that it was unsafe to 
employ them in situations of importance or trust. The ma&mlatddrs’ 
salaries were less than two per cent on their collections“ In 
Mr. Thackeray’s opinion, the 6xisting type of revenue officer 
was more inclined to bully than to encourage the villagers ; their 
objid wd fathuae to depts their zeal by showing an increase of 
tillage on paper than to to the resources of the country. Where 
advances and remissions were called for, the advantages which they 
_ caused depended chiefly on the judgment of the mamlatdér. 
~ he was friendly and popular, his influence gave the poorer villages 
confidence and was a check on the oppression of bad village head- 
men,’ 

Tt was difficult to find employment for the heredit district 
revenue officers the desis or district heads, and the deletes Fe 
district clerks. Places were given to some desdis, but they had no 
business habits and almost all were corrupt. They kept no regular 
accounts, and many of their imperfect records were falac. In some 
cases their muéalits that is agents or deputies were caught fabricatin g 





. 


* East India Papers, [V. 797-798. 
= cms fourteen village eae were: A monthly cultivation return; a 7 
of increase or decrease of eultivation flea | Cultivation return: a state 

of extra ceases; a statement ee ‘ual eval sana Je 7 rye 
account of daily collections ; a general half-yearly statement of dai collections - 
monthly prea of the same ; a statement of Mtreara} agemeclon en of receipe ¢ 
& genera statement of receipts and expenditure for the year; aseparate statement of 
the nemnuk or village reli ous allowances ; a register of the village militia or aketsana. 
Ty apne land account the village ; and if necessary a census. East India Papers, 
oe ide 

3 East India Papers, IV. 705. ‘East India Pa Iv. 799 
*Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para, 871. . fa Peter 
TEast | = TV 783, para, 37 East India Papers, ITI. $11, 
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ji 
accounts to substantiate false claims. Their inflaence had consider- 
ably fallen. They had less to do with the settlement and the 
collection of the revenue; the landholders were more independent of 
them; and their agents or mutdlike had in many places superseded 
them.’ Mr, Chaplin’s experience was that the power of the zamindars 
or district hereditary officers was always exercised to the prejudice 
both of Government and of the landholders. All they had to do 


waa to furnish information,and as members of juriesorpanchdits their 


rights and privileges were continued. Most of them were said to 
be better off than under the former government, though those who 
had lost employment by the change were dissatisfied." 

The chief improvements in the revenue system were substituting 
tagdi or takdévi that is advances for havala or crop-assignments ; 
restoring the authority of village officers; stopping vexations 
interference ; fixing the yearly assessment and taking no more than 
the amount fixed; securing to every landholder the benefit of 
his labour ; allowing each landholder to pay his rent in any coin so 
long as the coin was good; and granting remissions in yeara of 
failure of crops." 

The tillage returns were so grossly falsified both before and for 
some time after the British accession that up to 1820 the area held 
for tillage was uncertain. During 1821-22 fresh tillage yielded a 
revenue of £3431 (Rs. 34,310) ; on the other hand deaths and poverty 
and the temptation of short-rent leases led to the abandonment of land 
yielding £2287 (Rs. 22,870). As the lease or kau! lands paid only half 
to two-thirds of the full rate, husbandmen were always auxious to 
increase their area of lease land. To check this evil in 1821 rales were 
introduced making concessions to the landholders who continued to 
till their old lands. During 1519-20 and 1820-21 about 12,000 acres 
of land were held on istivea or rising leases. In 1819-20, 3840 
acres of waste land were taken on aul or lease, and in 1820-21 
26,0004 

Complainants usually attended in the afternoon. The registrar 
filed civil suits on three days of the week, and revenue cases were 
registered every other day. The registry of revenue cases helped 
business and supplied a valuable record which was (1821-22) 
regularly kept both in Marathi and in English. Querulous persons 


' East India 2p aes IV. 790. Muisilif is the agent or deputy of a destpdade, Wiil- 






son's Glossary of Terma, 359. 
e “ep venue Letter from Bombay, ith November 1823; East India Papers, 


? East India Papers, IV. 783. In November 1823 the Government of Bombay (East 
India Papers, ITT. $12) thus summarised the changes which had been made in Dharwar, 
The revenue farming system was abolished; the legitimate authority of village 
headmen or pdifils Was now substituted for much arbitrary power; renta were collected 
more directly from the landholders; landholders enjoyed greater security of property 
and protection from exactions; the amount and the mode of their payments were 
more defined, and when necessary they were aided with advances or tagdi. The 
minute scrutiny of the new system and the curtailment of disbursementa on 
account of village charges was felt as o set-off against these The great 


1 benefits. | 
strictness in insisting on prompt payment and on the indiscriminate exatlion of - 


village balances waa also unpopular. 
* East India Papers, [V. 754-785. 
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who could write and had much to say, were sometimes asked to bring: 
their complaints in writing. This had some effect in checking 
falsehood and litigation, for the complainant who talked at random 
was often afraid of committing himself on paper.’ 

The lands of every village were classed and allotted so that each 
landholder hada share of the good the indifferent and the bad, of the 
highly the moderately and the lightly assessed land. Thus a land- 
holder cultivatme about forty acres (8 kwrgis)? might have half a 
Lurgi or 24 acres of chali or over-rented, half a kurgi or 2} acres of 
Latguéa or moderately rented, three kurgia or fifteen acres of khand 
Hs 26 or low-rented, and four kurgis or twenty acres of kaul or 
indm which was always held on specially easy terms. The lots of 
land and the assessment on each were distributed by the valet 
officers with the concurrence of the village community. A land- 
holder, who refused to till his share of chali or over-rented land, 
might appeal to the amilddr or toa panchdit or jury. At the same time 
he had to throw up the good and the bad land tegether. He was not 
allowed to keep the good unless he agreed to take the bad as well. 
It was chiefly on the chali land that the extra cesses were fmposed. 
This land was always taxed above its value. It agreed closely with 
the caita of Gujarat and the appanam of the ceded districts, The 
division into separate classes of land had become almost nominak 
All traces of the original assessment of the several parts were! 
confounded.* 

The Dharwar rate of dry land varied from 6d. to 14s. (Rs. {-7) 
the bigha or about three-quarters of an acre. This included the very 
best rich black land, and all the varieties of mixed soil. Seven 
rupees the bigha was a very high rate for dry crop land, and was 
seldom paid unless some lightly assessed land was held with if. 
Well-watered garden land paid 6s. to £1 (Rs. 3-10) the bigha, and 
channel-watered garden land Ss. to £1 6s. (Rs. 4-13) the bigha, 
Rain-watered rice land paid 4s, to £1 49. (Rs. 2-12) the bigha.® 

The share of the produce which went to the landholder and to 
Government varied greatly in different places and under different 
circumstances. If the land was rich and well placed, after allowing 
for the cost of tillage, the holder without any distress could pay 
Government one-half of what was left. If theland was poor, to 
pay so large a share as half would not leave the landholder enough 
to keep himself, his family, and his cattle. Assuming that a 
middling landholder kept four bullocks and two ploughs, that he 
held thirty bighas of dry land, each bigha yielding a grosa produce 
of 144 shers of grain, or in the aggregate 4320 shers the average 
price of which might be forty-eight shers the rupee which would 









1 East India Papers, IV. 779. 

? Kurgi, a measure of land, as much aa may be ploughed and sown in ove day 
with a pair of bullocks and a drill plough; the extent varies from about two to 
about eign acres; the average is said to be about five, Wilson's Glossary of 

| East India Papers, ITT, 806 ; East 

‘ Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 pa 


' Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1827 para. 10%: he ae pe 
compare Faat India Papers, IV. 781. para, 10%; East Tndin Papers, QT, 807 
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giveareturn of £9 (Rs. 90), and that he also held one igha of garden 
land worth on an average an outturn of about £5 (Rs. 50) that 1s 
a total outturn of £12 (Rs. 120); of this whole amount the 
Government share would be, of the dry land crop £3 10s. (Rs. 35) 
or about two-fifths, and of the garden lds, (Rs. 7) or about one- 
fourth; that is a total Government share of £4 4s. (Rs. 42). This 
would leave the landholder a balance of £7 Is. (Rs. 78). From 
this balance the landholder had to meet the followimg expenses. 
A share of the prime cost of his four bullocks valued at £10 
(Rs. 100). These bullocks were estimated to be serviceable for 
eight years, so that the yearly share of the cost would be £1 4s. 
(Rs. 124). The cost of his ploughs and the occasional hire of 
a help about 16s. (Re. 8), seed for bis dry and garden lands 
about 19s. (Rs, 94), fees to district and village officers and his share 
of village charities about 129. (Rs. 6), that is a total expenditure of 
£3 12s. (Rs. 36). The cost of keeping the landholder’s family was: 
Food grain, four shers daily, £2 4s. (Rs, 22) ; clothes £1 108, (Rs. 15); 
sundries at the rate of half a rupee a month, 12s. (Rs, 6); total £4 6s. 
(Rs. 43). Against the total expense of £7 18s. (Rs. 79), might be 
set 14s. (Rs. 7) gained by the sale of butter, milk, sheep, manure, 
buffaloe, calves, and sometimes poultry; and by his own or his wife’s 
labour in the field or in spinning cotton. ‘These extra gains might 
lower the cost of the family keep from £7 18s. (Rs. 79) to £7 4e. 
(Rs. 72). This taken from £7 16s, (Rs. 75) his share of the gross 
produce, would leave a profit of 12s. (Rs. 6), after paying his rent 
and all charges. Reducing the amount of the total ontturn to the 
scale of 100 the Government shure was thirty-five and the land- 
holder’s share sixty-five per cent. Of the landholder’s sixty-five 

ercent, fees, village officers’ dues, and the cost of tillage accounted 
or thirty per cent ; the keep of his family of six persons accounted 
for thirty per cent more, and left a saving of five per cent.’ 

After paying the current year’s revenue, no law prevented a 
landholder throwing up his fields provided he threw up the highly 
and the lowly assessed lands together. Still theties which forced every 
landholder to till the land allotted to him by custom and the village 
community were stronger than laws. The landholder must till. 
If he ceased to till, he subjected himself to a house-tax, became 
hateful to his neighbours, and was considered an alien. If a land- 
holder threw up his lands, he generally left the village. At the same 
time as it was the interest of the village to keep him, the obligation 
became mutual and gave rise toa feelingwhich bound the landholder 
to his village and his village to him. This was the best safeguard 
against the decline of tillage and the best preventive to emigration.* 
_ Every year a patta or agreement was given to each landholder stating 
what he had to pay. The village officers were also obliged to give him 
receipts. ‘These precautions in time would prevent extra exactions. 
If exactions came to light, the village officers were obliged to repay 
the landholder and were also severely fined.* 
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iMr. Chaplin, 2th August 1522 paras. 104-105. 
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Every yearas he moved about the district, on materials supplied — 
by the different village officers and checked by the mimlatdir, the 
Collector or the assistant collector fixed what increase er decrease 
each village had to pay compared with the rental of the previous 
year! The Collector generally superintended the kulrar or 
personal settlement of a few villages in each sub-division, that of 
the rest was made by the mamlatdér subject to the Collector's 
revision. After the mausevdir jamabandi or yearly village settlement 
had been fixed, the mimlatdér went to each village, made minute 
inquiries as to each landholder's tenure, field, family, and property. 
When the village rental was fixed, the Collector told the ges 
landholders what was the rise or the fall m the wil rental 
compared with the year before. On their return to their village the 
leading landholders told their neighbours and apportioned the 
individual rent of each landholder under ‘the immediate 
superintendence of the mamlatddr who confirmed the allotment if it 
gave general satisfaction. The aindfi or standard rent, the mamul 
pattie or usual cesses of the late government, and such items of the 


jasti pattis or extra cesses as seemed fair, were ascertamed; the extra 


cesses were embodied with the original rental and usual cesses, and 
the endless Maratha divisions and subdivisions were abolished. 
Extraordinary levies, contrary to the terms of the agreement papers 
or pattas, were never allowed. The rent was thus clearly marked 
in unauthorized levies made most difficult. In many parts of the 
district the landholders wished to have their assessment permanently 
fixed except that remissions should be granted on extraordinary 
occasions. ‘The town lands or kasha of Dharwar were surveyed 
and the lands assorted and assessed. The landholders approved 
of this measure which prevented changes of rental? Depth 
in the yearly rent settlement were settled by a panchdit or 
jury of landholders. Notice of the landholder’s intention to throw 
up land was required, and his return to such as might have been 
improved by him was allowed on favourable terms. Great encourage- 
ment was held out to improvements in irrigation. ‘The grass lands 
were rented but a common was kept forthe village cattle, Distraint 
of field and craft tools was not allowed. In each village the land- 
holders were collectively responsible for outstanding balances, but, 
except under special circumstances, this responsibility was not 
euforced. All balances that were not realized before the firat 
instalment of the next season were remitted. Unemployed soldiers 
were encouraged to take to husbandry.* 

As bills for ri Se wah assessment were no longer taken, 
oh treasury establishment and a larce body of Messencvers OT D | 
had to be kept. Bonds and eestota rian exohaiined betwead 
Government and the landholders,' 

The new system of collecting the instalments of revenue from the 
individual holders was beneficial, but it could not work smoothly 
till the village officers learned their duties and the landholders were 


' Esst India Papers, ITI. 893. = East India Papers, IV. 3 
2 East India Papers, III. 803,  * East [mdin Pee ee aoe 
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less dependent on moneylenders. In the years before 1821 failure 
of rain, cholera, murrain, and movements of troops had combined 
to make the revenue very difficult to collect. Except when pay- 
ments were made in small coins, the same coin which the landholders 
paid to the village officers was delivered into the treasury The 
value of each com was established according to a fixed standard and 
collections were received at that andant in whatever coin they 
were paid. ‘The company’s rupees were acarce and at a premium, 
as they were the currency in which public accounts were kept? 
The shrojis or money-changers were in the habit of combining to 
raise or depress the value of the coinsas suited their business. The 
leading bankers in New Hubli, Bagelkot, Kolhapur, and other large 
market towns negotiated bills to a ‘amount. Ifin a particular 
town the quantity of goods or any other cauze enhanced the value 
of the current coin, the bankers immediately sent notice to their 
partners or agents in other towns that a certain coin was at a 
premium, and their agents bought the coin required and sent it 
where it was indemand.* Distraint of property took place only 
when a landholder was able but unwilling to pay his rent. The 
officers were ordered to confine distraint to these cases and not to 
enforce it without authority.’ The rates of interest (1821-22) usually 
paid by landholders to moneylenders were two to four per cent a 
month. Under the late government a landholder paying £10 
(Rs. 100) used generally to borrow £2 10s. (Rs. 25) from an outside 
moneylender, to raise £5 (Rs.50) by a village loan, and to pay £2 
10s. (Rs. 25) ready money. The premium or manuti charges paid 
on the village loan generally amounted to one and a half per cent, 
and the interest on the outside loan to six per cent calculated for 
three months attwo per centa month. Under the Peshwa the land- 
holder usually paid four, six, or eight-sixteenths in grain ; if he paid 
in grain he lost six and a quarter to twelve and a half per cent more 
than if he had paid in money, as the banker received the grain at 
twelve and a half to eighteen and three quarters per cent below the 
market price.’ 

Under the Peshwa it was a common practice for the landholder 
to assign his crop to the moneylender and get the moneylender to 
advance the rental. This was known as the assignment or havala 
system.® ‘This system could not be at once abolished, and so long 
as it lasted, the loss of interest fell on the landholder. Light assess- 
ments and timely instalments went far to remove the evil. The 


1 East India Papers, IV. 778. ? East India Papers, IV. 793, 

? East Indin Papers, IV. 792. * East India Papers, IV. 792. 

* East India Papers, IV, 778. 

* The in the original is confused. It runs thos; ‘The usual rates of interest 


id by raeyade to atekdra for loans are from two to four percent, <A rayaf payin 
ott erat pipes eset anerally, under the late government, to horrow bwaty: a re 
obtain fifty by means of a village loan (mubddam), and to pay twenty-five ready money, 
The charges for manufi in general amounted to one and a half percent, and for interest 
sixteen per cent, calculated for three months at two per cent a mensem.’ East India 
Papers, LV. 792. _ * East India Papers, IV. 792. 

‘The term Aardla is aleo used of the practice of keeping the crops under the charge 
of « vill officer until the instalment was paid. The passage in the text seems to 
refer to the assignment of a crop to a moneylender. 
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landholder who still paid by assignment, lost two to four re ) 
by interest ; but, as Li little Bp was shown regarding the 
coin in which payments were made, he lost little by exchange. 
A landholder in moderate circumstances formerly borrowed about 
seventy-five per cent of his instalments, and on this seventy-five 
per cent he had to pay seven anda half percent interest. Underthe 
British the share he borrowed was reduced to fifty per cent and 
the interest he paid to two to four per cent!. 

As regards village expenses, nemnukes that is fixed sums payable 
to Brihmans, temples, and mosques, were sent to the treasury and 
then paid to the claimants. Petty village charges were gu as 
before by the village officers? Allowances to village gods of whom 
the chief were Durga, Hanuman, and Basvana, were continued? 
Except where they were found to have fallen below the original 
amount, the quit-rents paid by village and hereditary district 
officers were continued unchanged.‘ | y. 

The increase of liquor drinking was an evil. The only means of 
discouraging it was to make liquor as dear as possible and to 
punish open drunkenness severely. 

Of the itemsof revenue, besides the revenue from the land and 
from excise, the chief was the house and trade cess known as the 
mohtarfa tax. This included a house and shop tax and a cess on 
weavers traders and professional men, The tax was very iy tread 
incidence and was higherthanthe corresponding taxesin Poona Ahmad- 
nagar and Khandesh.* One banker or sivkar in Bagalkot paid £15 
(Rs. 150). Still, compared withthe land tax, the mohtarjfa tax was light. 
Mr. Chaplin was of opinion that the best system to adopt in a trade 
cess was to fix a lump sum to be paid by each class of traders in 
each centre of trade, and leave the traders to arrange the individual 

yments, Mr. Thackeray was attempting to introduce this practice — 
in the Karnaétak.’ In Jone 1823 a nomber of vexations duties 
which yielded only a small revenue, £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 - 500), 
were abolished." The exclusive privilege of weighing and measur- 
ing had been rented insome places. This monopoly did not seem 
vexatious. It provided a public measurer who was responsible 
for frauds, and it tended to the uniformity of weights and mea- 
sures at the same place.” Under the former government many 
monopolies for the sale of articles had been granted. Mr. 'Thackera 
proposed to abolish all monopolies thataffected the necessaries of life.” 

In 1823 both the south-west and the north-east rains were ver 
scanty. In November 1823 the wet or rice crops which depended 


' East Indian Papers, ['V. 791-792. * Mr. Chaplin, 20th Angust 
* East India Papers, IV, 779. 

* East India Papers, ILI. 793, 
"In Khandesh, though there was less traffic than in Poona and Aly 


1522 para, 36. 
* East India Papera, IV.794, 
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mohiarfa taxes were higher than in the other districta, They varied fro : o r 
(Ra.1-70), the mode of levying them was without veabens East India Pape 
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"Among the duties abolished were cesses on grindstones, leaves used tors 
straw, chaif, cotton seed, fodder, butter, cement, iveiag baste penitent} ifhed ad, 
wool, shoes, cordage, and saul mafti or brackish earth. Rev. Rec. 74 of 1823, 177-182. 

* East India Papers, IL, 73. East India Papers, III, 793, = 
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on rain alone had almost entirely failed, and the supply of water 
in much of the land usually watered from ponds, was exhausted 
long before the grain ripened. Near Dharwar the red Indian 
millet suffered less, but in many sub-divisions even this hardy crop 
had failed. Till the 16th of November much of the land which was 
kept for the late harvest was unsown. Since October rice had 
risen thirty per cent and Indian millet twenty-five per cent.’ 


In 1824 the early rains again held off. In July a large number 
of cattle in the district were sent for forage to the western forests. 
To help the cattle and men, especially in the east,all restrictions on the 
use of the meadows or furans as pasture grounds were removed. 
_ Besides from the failure of rain and want of forage the district suffered 
from a severe plague of cholera. In July 1524 cholera raged in 
many perks of the district ; twenty-five deaths had occurred within 
three days at one village and in that village nineteen were still sick. 
Mr. Thackeray asked leave to entertain a native dresser with a supply 
of medicine in each sub-division where the epidemic prevailed.? 
From the close of Jnly the season's prospects bissrani to improve. 
Fine showers fell in many parts of the district ; some of the rice or tari 
lands were sown ; and thongh in the dry villages the early harvest had 
been greatly kept back, by the middle of August there was ground to 
hope that no serious failure would occur in the later crops. Forage 
was scarcer than ever. Though so many cattle had died, food was 
s0 hard to get that the price of bullocks had fallen twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. The ice of grain was (August 1824) about thirty-five 
per cent higher than inthe previous year, and, but for the abolition of 
the grain duties,it would probably have been much dearer. The deaths 
from cholera were much more numerous than the returns showed. 
In January 1825, in reviewing the state of Dhérwdr, Mr. Chaplin 
noticed that since 1819 the Iand revenue had increased by 
£40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000).* He thought that this increase in the rental 
combined with seasons of bad health and short harvests, was pressing 
heavily especially in the east of the district, Prices also in spite of 
short harvests remained low and the people had suffered by the with- 
drawal of the Government commercial agent who had formerly 
bought large quantities of cotton. The increase in the outstanding 
balances from £3291 (Rs. 32,910) in 1818-19to £15,435 (Rs.1,34,350) 
in 1823-24 showed a difficulty in realizing the Government demand.’ 
He thought that the next year’s settlement should be extremely 
moderate. At the same time Dharwdér had suffered less than the 
Deccan districts from the failure of the early rains of 1824, A large 
proportion of cattle had been saved by sending them to the Dharwar 
forests, the late rains were specially well timed, and (January, 








i Mr, Thackeray, Collector, 16th Nov, 1823, Eom. Gov, Rev, Rec. 74 0f 1823, 185- 


186. 

* Mr. Thackeray, 25th July 1824; Bom. Gov. Rev, Ree, of 1824, 430-44. 

2 Mr. Thackeray, 13th August 1824, Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec 95 of 1524, 445-456, 

' Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 123 of 1825, 235-252, tee 2m. 

In 1818-19 £3291 (Re. 32,910), in 1819-20 £2171 (Rs. 21,710), in 1820-21 £9650 
(Rs. 36,500), in 1821-22 £5570 (Rs. 55,700), in 1822-23 £5010 (Ra. 50,100), and in 
1823-24 £12,435 (Rs. 1,34,350). Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 127 of 1925, 236. 
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1825) the Inte crops of wheat, cotton, jrar, linseed, and other 
produce were most promising. 

In 1826-27 Dharwiir consisted of nineteen sub-divisions with an 
nverage yearly rental for collection of £6506 (Rs. 65,060), The 
details were, in the rincipal division, Dharwdr with a rental for 
collection of Rs. 72,430, Mishrikot with Rs. 46,180, Parasgad with 
Rs. 80,940, Navalgund with Rs. 83,110, Pachhdpur with Rs. 48,540, 
Dambal with Rs. 64,950, Bankipur with Rs. 65,650, Hangal with 
Rs. 57,960, New Hubli with Rs. 63,650, Ranebennur with 
Rs. 75,400, Gutal with Rs, 76,350, Kod with Rs. 64,040, Kittur 
with Rs. 74,210, Sampgaon with Rs. 86,930, and Bidi with 
Rs, 64,000; and in the subordinate division Bagalkot with 
Ras. 69,040, Badimi with Rs, 44,350, Hongand with Ra 70,520, 
and Ron with Rs, 38,070; total Rs. 12,386,090. The rains of 1826 
were variable. Some parts of the district snffered from want of 


rain while in others the crops were ruined by excessive and untimely 
falls. There was no cattle-disease and slight cholera in Dharwar, 
Navalgund, Pachhipur, Dambal, New Hubli, Kod, Kittur, Sampgaon, 
and Bidi. In several parts of the district the crops suffered greatly 
from the ravages of rats; in some places the fields had to be 
sown two or three times over. The rupee price of Indian millet or 
jedri varied from about 116 pounds (29 shers) to about 96 pounds 
(24 shers) and the revenue was about £4520 (Rs. 48,200) less than 
the revenue of the preceding year; £21,649 (Rs 2,16,490) were 
remitted and £2390 (Rs =3,J00) were left outstanding. 

In 1828 Mr. J. Nisbet, the Principal Collector, gave the following 
accountof the Dhdrwar system of land management? To lessen 
expenses the number of sub-divisions had Keon lated reduced from 
twenty-one to nineteen. Each sub-division was under an amildar or 
mimlatddr, who, under orders from the Collector or the assistant 
collector, and in some cases on his own res nsibility, had the 
control of all revenue and magisterial ‘affairs within his sub-division. 
The mamlatdér's first duty was to make himself acquainted with the 
circumstances, habits, sad character of the people under his charge. 
With this object, at the beginning of the cultivating season, that 
is durmg May and early June, he was expected to visit ev: 
village, prepare an account of the area of land tilled by each landholder, 
and, by settling disputes and granting advances, enquire into and 
try to remove canses of decrease. He should pay a second visit to 
villages where disputes remained unsettled or where fresh troubles 
had s ‘ap. About October when the crops began to ripen he 
should make a second circuit, and learn from his own knowledge 
the result of the season and the effect of his former arrangements. 
In each village his clerks, chiefly the treasury clerk or peshkdr and 
the village group clerks or zilliiddre, should prepare a detailed 
statement of the fields tilled by each landholder to be compared 
with the agreements which the villagers had passed at the 
beginning of the tillage season. This comparison was the basis of 
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the yearly rent settlements and formed the ground work of the 
méamlntddr's future proceedings. If the accounts were carefully 
prepared, and the enquiries honestly conducted, the mdmlatddr 
would find reat difficulty in settling all questions which might 
afterwards arise regarding the collection of the revenue. Besides 
this main mekpey work the miémlatdir had many calls on his 
attention feta De pe or inamddrs, claimants or hakdars, and 
other classes of the people under his charge. 

‘Under the mémlatdér was his chief clerk or shirastedér, The 
chief clerk’s duty was to keep the accounts of the mimlatdir's office 
comprising the details already noticed, the demands collections and 
balances, the issue of pay, the re irs to public works, and all 
other receipts and charges. In t duties the chief clerk was 
helped by a staff of four or five writers or kirkuns. The third 
revenue officer in a sub-division was the peshkir or treasury clerk 
who acted as the mimlatdar’s confidential assistant. These, together 
with the shroff or coin-testing clerk and other inferior servants, 
formed the sub-divisional baad -quarters staff. Hv sub-division, 
besides the head-quarters clerks, had five or six zill Widiirs or vill 
group clerks. When well chosen, roads De group clerks weet 
most usefnl class of revenue servants, As they had only a moderate 

harge and were almost constantly on the move from one village to 
other, they were acquainted with every material circumstance 
etlinacted with the welfare of their charges. The last in the list 
of the revenue administration were the vil Bhs eo the patils 
or village headmen, and the village el In the revenue 








management of a district t nothing was ae necessary than to 
ated nee offices of village headman and clerk falling fallin rove = 
nds of improper persons; every family of village o 


always some member of good name and popular with this pe sdb 
In Resor the most minute exactness was required. No account 
recopnised as valid until it had been examined in the Collector's 

fie oF or kacheri, nor was any final order passed upon it until it had 
| been read to the Collector. ~ All collections were made in cash and 
') paid in the first instance to the mimlatdirs by whom they were 
| remitted monthly to the Collector’s treasury. 


’ In making the yearly rent settlement or jamadbandi, after the 
_ cultivation accounts were prepared, the settlement was first made 
2 Nar or maujevar and afterwards by individuals or Aulvdr. 
he maujevdr or villa settlement was made by the Collector or 
by the assistant palisebon when on their yearly tour between 
October and February, This general settlement was made only 
with the heads of villages, and such leading landholders as chose to 
nay It was usaal to settle two or more sub-divisions at one 
pee with reference to the distance which the village representatives 
to travel. This saved time and the presence of representatives 
of different neighbouring villages was often of great value in 
settling disputes. The first of the village settlement was 
to compare the actual state of the tillage of each village with the 
engagements entered into with the mamlatdar in the early 
the season, and with the settlement of the previous year. | thes 
n 98—60 
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Chapter VIII. engagements were entirely fulfilled and there were no claims to 
Land remissions, the aggregate stood for the village rental and no further 
need inquiry was necessary. If, on the other hand, land had been left 

THe Brrris. waste, and it was shown that the landholders were prevented 

cio ona fulfilling their engagements by failure of rain, loss of cattle, or 

other sufficient reason, a deduction was made, Further remissions 
were allowed on account of all claims which, without further 
inquiry, could be certified to be just. To the rental which remained 
after these deductions, was added any increase which might have 
arisen from landholders’ tilling in excess of their engagements. 
The total then formed the amount due to Government. As a rigid 
exaction of this demand would often ruin persons who had suffered 
from the season, or from private losses, a third series of deductions 
was admitted. These special deductions could not be made until 
after minute local enquiry, the claimants being present to answer 
for themselves. The settlement was therefore postponed until the 
kulvar or personal settlement was made, To orevent any 
reduction of the mayjevar or village settlement, the Collector 
merely listened to these objections, and entered them in the 
accounts as fahkub or suspended. ‘The village officers, the head- 
man and the clerk, were given to understand that the lump village 
rental could not be changed except under very particular 
circumstances and by the Collector's direct order, and they received 
a patta or agreement paper from the Collector to this effect. When 
all the village settlements of a sub-division were finished, an 
abstract for each village was furnished to the mdmlatdér with 
instructions to investigate and report on each case inclnded in the 
fahkub or suspense list. The mamlatdér was told to bring to 
account such items as had no claim for remission, and to await 
orders regarding the rest. At the close of the year, the whole was 
shown in a comparative statement of the village and personal 
settlements. As except in extraordinary cases no decrease was 
allowed, the result of this comparison was always in favour of the 
maujecar or village settlement. In a subdivision whose survey was 
completed, there remained little more to be done at the personal or 
kulvar settlement than to compare the statements of the vil 
headmen and accountants with the actual condition of the 
landholders, to take account of the details of each individual’s 
holding, to make known the result to him, and lastly to take his 
muchalka or agreement to pay the rent as the counterpart of the 
patta or agreement paper which he received bearing the Collector's 
seal and signature. here the survey had not been made, the 
kulvdr or personal settlement involved considerably more labour. 
The rates paid by cultivators holding the same sort of land, even 
in the same village, frequently vari greatly, owing sometimes to 
deceit on the ‘part of the village officers and sometimes to 
negligence or dishonesty inthe person who had made the former year's 
personal settlement. Where these inequalities were numerous, the 
anne mede of adjusting them was to require the whole body of 
landholders, beginning with the lowest and taking the vote of every 
individual, to name a panchait or council from among themselves 
by whose decision they would acree to abide, To this eonncil 
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all the details were handed, and they were required to make a fair 
distribution of the amount of the village settlement apportioning to 
each person what they thought from their knowledge of the real 
value of his land and of its crops he could afford to pay. The 
result of this arbitration was almost always satisfactory, provided 
the council were at once made to set to work, without holding 
communication with the other landholders. Objections were 
sg sae made, but the objections were easily settled by asking 
the grounds of the council’s opinion, and sometimes by referrin 
to a landholder occupying a neighbouring field, who had iacitod 
to the settlement a he might be trusted to give an unbiassed 
yenement. Where, bot this rarely happened, the council was 
found to have acted with clear injustice, the members were made 
to pay the amount improperly imposed. Though most of the 
poeta) settlements had or cnobit to be left to the miamlatdaérs, 
the Collector took care that he and his assistants should settle a 
few villages in each sub-division as a pattern to the mimlatdar. 
In 1832 of the eighteen! sub-divisions of Dharwir, five? were under 
the sub-collector of Hubli, six* under the snb-collector of 
alkot, and the rest under the Principal Collector of Dharwar. 
In 1832 the latter rains almost completely failed and large 
remissions had to be granted especially m Dharwar, Chikodi, and 
part of Pachhapur. in addition to tho extreme drought, parts of 
Jhikodi and Pachhépur were visited by two remarkable flights of 
locusts which destroyed every green herb on which they alighted. 
In 1824 the district suffered a great loss by the murder of Mr. 
Thackeray in the rising at Kittur. Purtly from the loss of his 
supervision the attempt to introduce a survey failed. In October 
1833 Mr. Elliot the sub-collector of Hubli wrote:* ‘What might 
have been the success of the survey assessment, had Mr, Thackeray 
lived to carry his own proposals into effect, it is impossible to say. 
_ As faras the survey assessment has been yet tried in Dharwar, 
Navalgund, Dambal, and Parasgad, it has proved utterly inefficient.’ 
| The only part of the operation executed under Mr. Thackeray's eye 
} was part of the measurement of the land, and this, though often 
incorrect, proved the most useful, indeed the only useful result, by 
affording a standard for the comparison of the various native land 
measures. ‘T'he classification of fields and the rates of assessment 
_ appled to each class were altogether defective. The classification 
_ of fields was a frequent subject of complamt from its general 
imcorrectness; the rates of assessment were framed entirely by 
native agents on wrong principles, The accounts of collections 











! Dhirwir, P obra oe Pichhapur, Dambal, rer Hangal, Hubli, 
Ranebennur, peg ata idi, Chikodi. Bi alkot, Bi L Indi, and 
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Muddebihal, Kom. Gov, Rev, Rec, 549 of 1834, 28 ; Rec. 771 of 1837, 58, 
Te a r, Hangal, Ranebennor, and Kod. Bom. Gov, Rev. Hec. 771 of 


a cn patty Bidami, Hongund, Indi, Muddebihdl, and Parasgad. Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Ree. 771 of 1837, 213, 929.” This sub-collectorate was abolished between 1833 and 
1836. It ia doubtful whether Parasgad was or wae not a part of this sub-collectorate, 
* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, HO of IS, 7-11. . 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 49 of ISM, 88-90. 
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during the latter years of Mardtha rule were again adopted and 

umed as the ate of the operation. But the rates so obtained 
were found to vary materially from the rent actoally levied; and 
the Government servants, actuated by a dread of displeasing the 
Collector on the one hand and by the difficulty of conciliating the 
landholders on the other, endeavoured to modify the conflicti 
results by expedients of theirown. Wherever the new rates effecte: 
an increase in the old rent, reductions were made on the score of 
imperfect cultivation, poverty, or some similar excuse under the 
names of nutiu uza, hungatu paemoli, teyazgori, or nadam. If the 
survey rates fell short of former fy eee, & proportion of waste 
land was added to the reduced field, by which the total rent was 
kept up to its former amount. This patch work assessment now 
(October 1833) existed in the sub-divisions of Dharwar, Navalgund, 
Dambal, and Parasgad. In the remaining fourteen sub-divisions* 
the assessment continued (1833) to be realised as originally imposed 
in 1518-19 and 1819-20. Meantime great encouragement had been 
given to the cultivation of waste lands and leases were granted to 
an unlimited extent. When the leases expired, in the absence of 
information and proper accounts, the full tax was apportioned very 
unequally and generally at low rates. As new lands were reclaim 
the old highly taxed fields were neglected, and often thrown up; and 
that they might not fall waste aid show a decrease of cultivation, 
the district officers granted them anew at reduced rents, The 
more substantial landholders unwilling to throw up their established 
fields generally consisting of the best lands near the village, retained 
them on the high rent that had been imposed in the beginning, 
A “sejrokes inequality thus came to pervade the whole assessment, 
while no data had been procured for reforming it, and the new 
| me attempted to be introduced for that purpose, had signally 
failed.* 

The inequality of the assessment made yearly remissions necessary. 
This yearly grant of remissions had grown into a great evil. It was 
a source of loss to Government and a fertile cause of the corruption 
of native servants. The landholders considered (1833) yearly 
remissions as a right and the district officers were never wanting in 
arguments for their necessity. ‘hey were granted for poverty, 
misfortune, and many trifling causes, as well as for bad crops, but a 
considerable proportion of what was granted under the plea of 
failure of crops, was occasioned by abuses in cultivation. Tho 
unauthorised reductions made to the poor landholders to induce 





them to continue their cultivation, had thrown large farms into their 
hands at nominal rents which they had neither camtal nor stock to 
keep under tillage. The land had consequently become so overrun 
with grass and bindweed, that it could hever produce a full crop 
even in the best of seasons? 


‘The detaila were: Pachha ur, Banképur, Ha Hubli, Ranebennur Kod, 
Sampgaon, Bidi, Chikodi, Bagalkot, Badimi, H, Indi, and Muddebihal.’ Bom 
Gor, oy Ra. 40 of 1804, 558 a Hungund, Indi, and Muddebihal, Bom, 
cet: Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, th October 1833 ; Eom, Gor, Rev, 5 
1534, 88-90. * Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 549 of 18H, 109. “ors 
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_ _ In 1833-34 the season was generally favourable except in parts of 

Dhérwar, Parasgad, Sampgaon, Chikodi, and Bidi. In 1854 a new 
form of accounts was introduced which showed at one view the 
highest rate which had been paid on every field in the district since 
the beginning of British rule. This rate was assumed aa the basis 
of the settlement and it was to be realized except in cases where 
there appeared evident grounds for levying a lower rate, which 
grounds were to be entered under the proper heads. The effect of this 
scrutiny had been to detect many unnecessary reductions caused 
either by the indolence or by the fraud of the district and village 
establishments. The rental of Government lands left waste owing to 
deaths desertions and poverty amounted to £3111 (Rs. 31,110). "This 
decrease, considering the state of suffering to which the landholders 
were reduced in many parts of the district more particularly in the 
Bagalkot sub-collectorate, was less than might have been expected, 
and would have been far more but for the timely relief afforded by 
Government which kept many cultivators employed in the district 
who would have otherwise emigrated. The total remissions amounted 
to £12,835 (Rs. 1,28,550) of which £9984 (Rs. 99,840) were granted 
on account of fmlure of crops." 

The revenue settlement of 1854-35 showed an increase over the 
previous year.” In every sub-division there was an increase, in some 
nearly as high as eighteen per cent on the whole collections, in 
others as low as one per cent, The abuses of the lease or hanl 
system had been most extensive. At the same time it was a system 
indispensable in a personal or rayatcir settlement. Government 
ordered that in giving leases cither the village and district officers 
should in the first instance be called on to state their opinion of the 
capability of the landholder to fulfil his agreement, or the landholder 
should be required to furnish security that he would not throw up 
his land foracertain period after the lease had expired. Government 
also ordered that the native establishment should be required to 
make yearly reports of the land held on lease and to bring to the 
Collector's particular notice cases where Government had been 
defranded or the rules for the prevention of abuses evaded.* 

In some parts of the Bigalkot sub-collectorate tigers and wild 
animals abounded. In Badami alone the sub-collector Mr. Shaw 
had im a week seen two or three tigers bronght in. He 
recommended that the same rewards as were granted in Khandesh 
and the Konkan should be allowed in Baddmi.* 

The season of 1835-36 was unfavourable. A large fall in tillage 
was explained by over-assessmentand short rain and consequent want 
of forage and water. Many cattle were lost from starvation and 
others were preserved only by being driven to the western forests and 
hills.’ Bidi, Sampgaon, and Pachhépur were all suffering from over- 





1 Bom, Gor. Rev, Ree, 49 of 18M, 218-221. 
7 Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec. 627 of 1835, 163, 165. 
? Government Letter, 2857 of 7th Dec, 1835 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 627 of 1835, 165, 
166, 195. ‘Mr. Shaw, Ist June 1835, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 627 of 1835, 34. 
* Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec 771 of 1837, 3. 
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assessment. Considerable areas of land had been thrown out of 
tillage in consequence of the landholders being obliged to sell their 
cattle to pay the revenue of former years." In Bagalkot Mr. Dunlop 
did not meet with mete oCeperoe of Sher yong se oy 
revenues had been gradually declining since the beginning of British 
rule. This fall was attributed to various canses, cholera, deficient 
crops, and increase of weeds. Cholera, Mr. Dunlop thought, was 
certainly one cause. The deficient crops and the increase of weeds 
were, he feared, symptoms of bad cultivation arising from the 
people’s poverty. The lands of Bagalkot had been measured but 
no assessment had been fixed and the variations in the revenue and 
in the tillage area did not correspond." This showed that the 
rates of assessment varied, a serious evil that required a remedy. 
In Bidémi a survey assessment called ¢aram' or assortment had 
been introduced, The acre rates varied in dry land from 3d. to 
ds. 44d. (Ra. 4-24), in garden land from 8s, to £1 (Rs. 4-10), 
and in wet land n 8s. to lG*,(Rs.4-8). Before the survey 
settlement, the custom of the over-nassessed or chali land and the 
nniler-assessed or hatguta land prevailed in Baddmi as in other places, 
and the unit of measurement was the mdr of about twenty-seven 
acres (36 bighds),and the patta of four mdr. According to the 
people the survey had little effect on the cultivation, and Mr. Dunlop 
ound this opinion confirmed by the notes of his settlements of fifteen 
| in Bidimi, Mr, Dunlop added that in Baéddémi the general 
ra iaite mg ‘at people, and the uniform ecale of the 
revenues, varying little from to year, formed a most gratifyi 
contrast with the aoe vice of Bidi, Sampgaon, Pachbiran ant 
He, poe as he had visited before Bidimi. In Bidami, 1835 
had been a favourable season ; it was the only sub-division where 
remissions on account of short crops were not required. In the 
greater part of Dambal a survey assessment had been fixed but it 
had not been attended with such favourable results as in Baddémi. 
Tn the settled villages, there had been much fluctuation, and not a 
few had fallen off considerably. Still the revenues of the Dambal 
sub-division had on the whole increased. All the villages on the 
Moghal frontier had formerly suffered so mach by disturbances as 
to be either wholly or partially deserted, and their lands waste. 
These had been reoccupied chiefly through the judicious measures 
and encouragement offered by Mr. ‘Thackeray ; and cultivation and 
prosperity were extensive.’ ‘The new inhabitants, who had generally 
come from the Nizim’s country, enjoyed their lands on ver 
favourable terms and were the best off of any class of Briti 
subjects in Dharwar. They showed a willingness to contribute to 
improvements, and other signs of flourishing condition. As much 
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' Mr. Dunlop, Principal Collector, 5th September 1836; Rev. Rec. 7 


* Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree, 771 of 1837, 8, 9. il of 1837, 3,7, 
Torom, sort, kind, class ; it is especially applied in the so di malic 
the different classes of village lands, and the heads under which they joe arvenietaa 
oo etsy eel as means an assessor or s surveyor and clamor of 
* Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 771 of 1897, 11, 12.” Bee 71 of 18ST, & 
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land remained waste, there was still (1836) a field for further Chapter VIII. 


vement. In Dambal (1836) Mr. Dunlop noticed that certain 





vill res under Kalkeri, soaker certain Rangriv 
were populous and thriving. He hoped that more men of capital 
i, come forward and embark in similar undertakings.’ 
et ey re ean of Hubli including the sub-divisions of 
Ranebennur, Kod, Hangal ur, and Mishrikot, were (1836) 
—_ different from the rest of nat DiAryar. The country suddenly 
from the monotonous, almost sterile bare black plains ; the 
village sites and tho lands neat the villages were filled with cocoa- 
palms, jack, and the pearance bles of the Konkan. It 
was a land of ponds; Rénobennar, 5 and Banképur were 
full of them. In 1885 uo of £1900 Rs. 19,000) had been 
sanctioned for repairing reservoirs, and the engineer had 
made considerable progress. Like the eastern districts Hubli was 
suffering from over-assessment. ‘The season of 1832-33 had been 


and grain had risen enormously high. The next two years, 1833-34 
and 1834-35, were uncommon! favourable, and, combined with the 
increased shnelrer ps ca the stimulus of high prices, soon 
Wade dove some land out of cultivation. 
he in prices the rates in force in 1835-86 had been 
seeenabell by taktor tae nignese hee a statement of ten years’ 
ibuta sun to tell ; many complained that 
they were too hig ‘and land waa given up. In 1835-36 a reduction 
of £312 (Ra. 3120) was made ; and it was calculated that a furthe 
reduction of at least £500 (Re. 5000) was required to reduce the 
rates to a proper standard.” The survey or faram assessment of 
Dhérwir, d, and Na d, had been settled by Mr. 
Thackeray. In Dharwar the alndd or wet west lands continued 
Seeedlled ne according to his rates. In the east of Dharwar, and 
and Navalgund, Mr. Thackeray's rates had proved too 
hie, an some general measure of abatement seemed necessary, a8 
prosperity of the people and the public revenue had materially 





ceelt 


Bédimi was the only part of the district where the survey 


assessment or faram had succeeded, Its effects im Parasgad and 


Navalgund had been very injurious. Its great success in Badimi 
had been owing 10 some ae to the soil, but mainly to the lightness 
of the assessment. Mr. Dunlop held that the inspection of the 
officers had been much too hurried to give them any sufficient 
knowledge of the actual -productiveness of the land. They had 
+n most cases to fall back on former payments. This 

ei etl Thackeray's survey had cansed misery inNavalgund 
an in Bédémi. Badami had suffered from disturbances 
and had "rek ed bat a small revenue, therefore the new rates were 
low ; Navalgund had enjoyed peace and had formerly heen prosperous 
and yielded a large revenue, therefore the new rates were so high 


| Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec. 171 of 1837, 11 - «12, 
1 Bom. Gor. Rev. Ree. 771 of 1837, I2- 14. 
3 Mr. Dunlop, 5th Sept. 1826, Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. Til of 1837, 14. 
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that the people were ruined. Results showed defects in the survey. 
These defects probably could not have been foreseen. Now that 
time had brought them to light, an attempt ought to be made to” 
remove them.' ‘ 

Compared with 1854-35, the land revenue of 1835-36 showed 
a fall of £8341 (Rs. 83,410) on account of lands left waste, 
and £30,390 (Rs. 3,093,300) on sccount of remissions. Mr. Dunlop 
(September 1836) remarked that the item which showed most 
strongly that the distress of the people had arisen from over- 
assessment, was the large area of land which had passed out of tillage, 
As landholders had no other way of earning their living, the giving 
up of land showed that the land was so TGiphly aaaameed that its 
cultivation did not pay.* 

The season of 1836 was in Breny Seepace most unfavourable and | 
the fall in revenue was great.* | calls for remissions due to 
the actual character of the season and to the condition of the 
landholders, were loud and urgent.’ On the 25th of September 
1837 Mr. Blane, the assistant collector in charge of Ranebennur 
and Kod, wrote: ‘These sub-divisions have unfortunately been 
visited by several ents indifferent and bad seasons, The 
consequences are deplorable. A number of gardens containing 
trees, the ede of years, have been laid so pea thrown up. 
Land that has usually grown sugarcane rice and other rich crops” 
has been sown with jrdri and rdgi and other grains. Po 
this has been added the serious loss of cattle from the failure of 
forage and the absence of the people from their villag os, tending 
their herds in the forests.’ The result was not onl temporary 
but a despondency which almost paralysed the landholders and 
PaANLSsed the worst effects. The landholders reduced the area under 
illage and rather than run the risk of the failure of more valuable 
oro they contented themselves with sowing the poorer grain, 
feeling more secure of some return. In 1836-37 unaevially eee 
remissions were granted in Hanebennur and Kod. The assessment 
was excessively unequal both on account of the ever varying 
ancient rates and because these rates were little attended to. It 
was most difficult to estimate the circumstances of a landholder 
and to decide to what extent his rent should be reduced. At 
present (September 1837), rather than allow a landholder to throw up 
a field, it was given him at a trifling rent or upon any terms he chose 
toask.® The mismanagement of leases or kauls had been a fertile 
source of abuse and loss to Government. The rules laid down had not 
been attended to, leases had been given too freely and im roperly, and 
no strict account of them was kept. According to t ‘rolon full 
assessment ought to be stipulated for in every instance. Instead of 

: : > SS 5 

? Mr. Dunlop, Principal Collector, 5th Sept, 1&3 4 : 

s Mr, Dunlop, Principal Collector, th Sop: 150° Hey: Hes 71 of 1896 Soca 

"In this year the district consisted of eight subdivisions, Dharwar Navalowne 
SE arg Mion Bein oto aa 
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this, leases had been frames at reduced rates and frequently for 

extended periods. Land that had been waste only for one or two 
years Was given on terms which applied to land which had been 
waste for five or six years. Many of these leases seemed to have 
been granted by the village authorities without the sanction of the 
mémilatdar or the assistant collector." The failure of water and 
' over-assessment were yearly reducing the area under garden 
tillage* On the 29th of September 1537 Mr. Ravenscroft the first 
assistant collector in charge of Hubli, Bankaépur, and Hingal wrote 
that the Iand revenue had declined by £8650 (Rs. 86,800). Most 
of this was remitted in consequence of the almost unparalleled 
failure of all kinds of crops. The rice crop had been an almost 
| complete failure. It had grown about afoot hgh and then withered, 

even the best watered fields had not yielded more than an mghth of 
a crop. Inthe dry grain or belval county, the jrdéri and the late 
crops had been killed by the drought. In Hubli there had been no 
rain. In the middle of October 1836 all the crops were perishing. 
In 107 Bankapur villages the rice crops gave no return," 

In 1837, an abundant fall of rain and an unusually productive 
season extended tillage in Hubli, Bankapur, and Hangal.* Compared 
with 1836-37 the revenue showed an increase of £12,978 
(Rs. 1,29,780). Notwithstanding this large increase, it was found 
necessary to grant remissions of £9406 (Rs, 94,060) on account of 
waste land and unproductiveness. Two points essential to the 
maintenance of the land cee were a yearly local scrutiny 
and that Government should bear the loss caused by unfavourable 
seasons and the poverty of the husbandmen, Taking the 
value of the soil as the proper standard for a land tax, the 
existing rates were much too high. They could not but operate 
as a check to improvement, and to the more general growth 
of valuable products. In December 1838 the Collector Mr. 
Mills wrote: ‘To keep up the highest possible rate of taxation on 
‘land used for the growth of sugarcane is at variance with the 
principles of British management, and must prove extremely 
urtful to Government and to the landholder. A fixed assessment 
without reference to the produce is the only method calenlated to 
establish confidence in the mind of the landholder and thereby best 
promote the interests of Government. Landholders can never 
prosper if they have both to pay high rates and to face years of 
Heanty crops. The paralyzing effect which such. o combination 
” bauses soon shows itself and Government have at last to retrace its 
steps with loss of revenue and a pecuniary concession to the poverty 
which its own management has produced, and which a more liberal 
policy would have prevented.’ * 
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1 Bom, Gov. Rev. Roc. 866 of 1538, 179-150. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 866 of 1835, 185, 7 | _ 

? Mr, Ravenscroft, 29th Sept, 1837 ; Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 866 of 1835, 14-155, 

‘Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839,3. The Dharwar district ot this time consisted 
of eight sub-divisions, Dharwir, Navalgund, Dambal, Bankdpur, Hangal, Hubli, 
Rane ur, and Kod, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 972 of 1839, 40. 

* Mr. Mills, Collector, 11th Dee. 1838, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 872 of 1895, 7-5. 
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In Rénebennur, Kod, and Dambal, taken together, notwithstand. 
ing the large remissions £9375 (Rs. 93,750) granted, the revenue 
was considered to have reached a fair average, and the mcrease 
£8739 (Rs. 87,390) was as much as could have been anticipated, 
under the circumstances of the season. The increase of revenue | 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) in these three sub-divisions within hee five 
years (1893-1838) was satisfactory. When the three sub-divisions 
were taken separately the result showed eet aulameis meres 
was alone gressing. The progre es in Dambal was due to its very 
moderate cemanent and the encouragement thereby held out to 
extend cultivation. In 1833-84 the revenue of Dambal amounted 
to £8749 (Rs.87,490), and it had been gradually rising tillit reached 
£11,907 (Rs. 1,19,070) in 1837-38. The season of 1537 was 
considered only an average one, and the increase of £3148 
(Rs.31,480) during the five years ending 1837-38 was deemed much 
in favour of the lenient course which had been pursued in Dambal 
and showed that in reality a light assessment was no ultimate 
sacrifice of revenue, The result of the five years ending 1837-35 im 
Ranebennur showed some little change, bat on the whole the 
revenue seemed to maintain its ground. The revenue of 1837-38 
had reached that of 1835-34, £12,416 (Rs. 1,24,160) ; it was short of 
1584-35 by £1000 (Rs. 10,000). The next two years 1835-36 and 
1836-37 showed considerable decrease of revenue chiefly caused by 
unfavourable seasons. The assessment of Rainebennur was not 
deemed high. The Kod sub-division showed nearly the same results 
as Ranebennur except that the 1837-38 revenue was short of 
1883-34 by £868 (Rs. 8680) and below that of 1834-35 by £1314 
(Rs. 13,140). The two following years 1835-37 showed a great 
falling off from unfavourable seasons. The land-tax in the Kod 
sub-division was not deemed high and it was (1838) thought that 
under favourable circumstances the revenue would increase.' 

The garden assessment in Kod, Rénebennur, and Dambal was high 
and required to be reduced. In the remaining two sub-divisions 
Dharwar and Navalgund, which were settled on the same principles 
as the preceding three, the revenue during the five years ending 
1887-38, showed an increase in Dharwar from £12,452 (Rs. 1,24,820) 
in 1883-34 to £15,822 (Rs. 1,586,220) m 1837-38, and in Navalgund 
from £12,113 (Rs. 1,21,130) in 1833-34 to £15,227 (Rs. 1,52,270) 
in 1837-85.2 Inthe Collector’s opinion the gradual increase in 
Dharwar and Navalgund during these five years proved that the 
landed interests were not declining, 

Mr. Mills thought that in its present condition the personal or 
rayatvdr settlement was not likely to promote the interests either of 
Government or of the landholders. [n Mr. Mills’ opinion unless 
a cultivator held under a fixed tenure, he had no stimulus to 
exertion. The complications in the existing system were a great 





picnic a o72 e ae 9-12, 

¢ details are : Dharwar, 1893-34, Ra, 1,24,822; 1894-35, : 533 : 1835.26 
Ra. 1,41,188 ; 1896-37, Re 1,92,740; and 1837-35, Rs, Lea 288 Wa eaere ase ae 
Hs, 1, 21,130; 1834-85, Ex. 1,43,051, 1886-36, Ba. 86,072 1896-37, Ra, 1,51.4957 and 
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evil, as they fostered dishonesty and extortion im the native agency. 
‘To get rid of this rapacious agency Mr. Mills suggested that simple 
‘nore rates should be introduced. He thought that more care should 
be taken to preserve to the holder the advantage of any 
improvements he might make 10 his land, He thonght that the 
heads of villages had been overlooked in Dhérwér, and that mach 
improvement might have been secured by giving them villages in 
lease, Of the whole land revenue of about £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) 
the early or rain crops yielded about £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), and the 
late or cold weather harvest about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). Garden 
lands yielded about £5000 (Rs. 50,000), Mr, Mills thought that the 
garden rates were much too high. The garden land acre rates 
varied from 8s, to £6 8s. (Rs. 4-64); the acre of early crop or epee 
land paid 3d. to 6s. (Rs.}-8); the acre of late or rabi crop lan 
paid Is. to 10s. (Res. 3 - 5); and the acre of wet or rice jand, 2a. to £1 
12s, (Rs, 1-16) In October 1838 Mr. Blane the assistant in charge 
of Rénebennur expressed the opinion that the mimlatddrs, to get for 
thomselves a name for zeal, had unduly pressed theextension of tillage. 
Many men had been persuaded or bullied into taking land who would 
have been much better employed as labourers. He thought the 
present system most unsatisfactory. An enquiry into details showed 
that neither the mdmlatddr nor the peshkar his assistant exercised 


had a wide and safe field for fraud and partiality.‘ 

Tn 1838 another failure of rain caused great loss over most of 
the district. Navalgand perhaps suffered most. Its black soil 
depended chiefly on the late rains which had entirely failed. 
Dambal and part of Bankdpur suffered in the same way as 
Navalgund.® Hubli suffered severely. It had passed through a 
anccession of bad seasons and cultivation had greatly declined.° 
The details of the revenue’ are: 
Didrwdr Land Revenue, 1857-1539. 
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1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 972 of 1839, 19-21. % Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 972 of 1539, 24-35, 
3 Mr. Blane, assistant collector, $0th Oct. 1884, Rev. Rec. 972 of 1839, 100 - 1o?, 
‘Mr, Blane, assistant collector, in charge of Ranebenour, Kod, and Dambal, 30th 
October 1835, Rev. Reo. 972 of 1839, 104-105. 
$ Bom.Gov. Rev. Rec. 1007 of 1540, 4-5. ¢ Bom,Gov. Rev. Rec, 1097 of 1840, 49-50. 
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This fresh failure of rains showed the advantage of garden lands 
and that they were at present assessed at unduly high rates. 
Dambal was a most thriving sub-division. Navalgund seemed 
stationary and the assessment waa higher than in other sub-divisions, 
The soil was rich but the sub-divisions suffered greatly from the want 
of water.| The Hangal sub-division was not declining. At the 
same time its garden lands were much too highly assessed. On the 
superior land which paid £1 4s. (Rs. 12) and as high as £1 12s. 
(Rs. 16) and in a few instances £2 (Rs. 20) the acre, Mr. Mills the 
Collector proposed acre rates of £1 (Rs. 10) and £1 4s. (Rs. 12) to 
be levied permanently when irrigated from a pond or river, 
and, when this was not the case, from 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10)2 
The village accounts were kept better and with greater correctness 
than in any of the sub-divisions of the Dharwar district. In the 
Dharwar sub-division scarcely any of the superior products were 
raised. Considering its local advantages Mr. Mills the Collector 
thought it ought to have shown more signs of improvement. 

In 1839-40 the fall of rain was unusually abundant and guch of the 
dry crops as required little or no water and had been sown on wet 
and garden lands were almost entirely destroyed. The system of 
making each village responsible for the amount of its pasturage or 
vanchardi, instead of farming it sub-division by sub-division, came 
into general use. The Mardthi language was being gradually 
superseded by Kanarese in official proceedings. The total collections 
for the year were £115,229 (Rs, 11,53,290), remissions £8650 
(Rs. 86,500), and orftstandings £1292 (Rs. 12,920). The revenue 
details for 1838-89 and 1839-40 aret : 

Didrwdr Land Revenue, 1838-1840, 
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_ The increase thus amounted to £28,822 (Rs. 2,48,220). In this 
increase were included £3749 (Rs. 37,490), the revenue of the 
thirteen villages of the newly attached Nipéni territory of Annigeri. 
In explanation of the large remissions, the Collector observed that 
the eats of reaching the coast shut out the local markets from 
foreign trade, In ordinary years the land did not yield more than 
enough for home use and in abundant seasons the local markets 
were glutted and the agricultural interests suffered severely, Again 








| Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1097 of 1840, 9-14. * Bom. Gov. aa: Paley 
* Bow. Gov. Rev. Rec, 1097 of 1840, 29-23. ov. Rev. Rec. 1097 of 1840, 17. 
Bom. Gov, Rey, Roc, 1235 of 1841, 151, 157-158, 170, 172-175. 
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the landholders often held more land they could manage and 
in this way subjected themselves to pecuniary difficulties.* 

The season of 1840 was considerably above the average, and all 
the sub-divisions except Navalgund had a nearly adequate supply 
of rain. In two or three villages in Yavgal, the petty division of 
Navalgand, little or no rain fell. The assessment on the whole 
district averaged 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14) the acre. The average on 
Government land was 2s. 81d. (Re. 1 a¢.54) the acre and 2s. (Re. 1) 
the acre on quit-rent lands. ‘The collections during the year were 
£114,707 (Rs. 11,47,070), the remissions £7743 (Ra. 77,450), and the 
outstandings £1875 (Rs. 18,750). The revenue details for the years 
1839-40 and 1840-41 are’: 


Didredr Land Revenue, 1839-1341. 





In 1841-42 many irregularities in accounts were brought to light. 
No proper receipts had been given to landholders, leases had been 
granted without sanction, remissions had not reached those for 
whom they were intended and vast discrepancies occurred in the 
account of balances of former years according to the sub-divisional 
and district accounts. Many changes had to be made im the native 
establishment. Some of the mimlatdérs were discharged and others 
pensioned, and some of the lower officers shared the same fate. 
The season on the whole was favourable except that at the close 
of the year the jvdéri and wheat crops were injured by heavy rain. 
The landholders also suffered in consequence of the low price of and 
the small demand for cotton. The sub-divisions of Navalgund and 
Dambal suffered severely from over-assessment and mismanagement. 
Sugar was manvfactared for the first time by a private person in 
Hangal. The town duties in Dharwar, Navalgund, Betgeri, Hubh, 
Dhundsi, and Ranebennur caused much hardship. Since the 
duties in the smaller towns had been abolished, the buyers and 
sellers of foreign grains and produce, who had frequented the 
markets of the larger towns, flocked to the markets whic were free 
of duties. The total collections were £116,655 (Rs. 11,66,059), 
the remissions £8245 (Rs. 82,450), and the outstandings £2424 
(Rs. 24,240), The revenue details® for 1840-41 and 1841-42 are: 


1 The Collector Mr. Mills, 141 of 23rd Nov. 1540, Rev. Rec. 1235 of IS41, 131-145, 
2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1342 of 1842, 3-10, 22-25. anes 
2 Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 1451 of 1813, 230-242, 275, 777, 278, 300, 451. 
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Chapter VIII. Didriodr Land Revenue, 1340-1848. » 





1842-45. In 1842-48 the system of granting rising leases or istava kauls, 
which had been found to beattended with many evils, was abolished. 
The prospect of a survey settlement had a great effect on caltivation. 
Theestate-holders or saminddérs were tilling their lands to the greatest 
possible extent, not knowing what might take place, and were inducing 
Government cultivators to take their lands by offering morefavourable = 
terms. The landholders had an idea that the new assessment would be 
calculated on the gross amount of the village rental and that conse- 
quently the smaller the amount paid by the village, the lower would 
be the new rates of assessment. The early jrarit i seperate from. 
excessive rain chiefly in the mémlatddr’s division of Banképur. The 
collections during the year amounted to £116,082 (Rs. 11,650,520), the 
remissions to £7199 (Rs. 71,990), and the outstandings to £2012 
(Rs. 20,120). The revenue details! of 1841-42 and 1842-43 are : 
Didrwdr Lond Revenue, 1841-1645. 






24,285 1106568 | 71.001 a,120 | 11,5080 | 





ib gi The first thirty years’ revenue survey settlement was introduced 

rpecuxris into forty-seven villages of Hubli between 1848 and 1845, and by 
1850-51 the whole district was surveyed and settled* After their 
acquisition in 1858, the thirty-one Nargund villages were surveyed 
and settled in 1859-60. Compared with the collections in the year 
‘before the survey, the collections in the settlement year showed, 
for the whole district, a fall of about thirty per cent. The following 
statement gives the chief available details of the revenue survey 
settlements introduced into Dharwar between 1843 and 1860: 





' Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec. 1566 of 1844, 225, 230, 234, 246-949, S08, 
_* Bom. Gov, Sel. CRLVIII. CLIV, CLV. CLVI. CLIX, CLX. CLXL and CLXTI. : 
carvey Commissioner's Files of Hubli, Navalgund, and Nargand Survey Settlements. 
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a Sarvey revtal on area under tillage. : . 

The survey settlement was introduced into forty-seven Hubli wena 
villages between 1843 and 1845, With the exception of three phut- pene 
qaons or detached villages and four of the Sar J eshgat mahal, the 
forty-seven Hubli villages formed part of the petty divisions of New 
and Old Habi. They ay along the border of a hilly tract stretching 
west to the Sahyddris, which in Hubli sank somewhat suddenly into ’ 
a broad level plain. The hilly portion of Hubli was formed of low af 
fiat-topped ranges of an iron clay stone, which, from the friableness . 
of the rock, were rarely steep or rugged. Most of the hills were ’ 
covered with herbage and eauinwoad! They were separated by flat- 
bottemed valleys to which and the lower slopes tillage wasconfined. * ‘ 
Many small ponds which had been formed by throwing dams across 
the narrower valleys, served to water patches of rice ground and to 
supply the wants of the ipa cattle, Except near Hubli where 
were numerous gardens and large mango groves, wells were few 
and water was scanty. Though tame, the country was green and 
pleasing. Close to the hills was a coarse grained red soil, and, at 
greater distances, every yariety of finer graimed red, dark-red, and 
richer soil, until they merged in the black cotton soil of the great 
eastern plain, The Hubli river drained the west, and, on its way to 
the sea, hurled its waters over the great Gersappa Falls. Several 
Hubli villages lay well within the hills; others were partly in the 
hills and partly in the plain ; the rest were altogether in the plain. 
The climate and soil were remarkably well suited to one another, In 
the hilly parts where the red soil required constant watering, rain 
fell in frequent showers from June till October. Over the plains 
whose moisture-holding black soils were content with one or two 
wettings, the clouds floated east high above the plain and rarely 
yielded a shower. The chief products of the red hill lands were bajri, 
the early or rain. variety of fodian jeari, and a poor kind of rice. 
The black soil, in addition to the early or kharif crop of early jvari, 
was well suited to cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, white jrari, and all 
the ordinary products of the late or raii harvest. The red land 


‘Captain Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 445 of 25th October 1844 : Government 
Lotter, 1024 of 27th February 1845, sea nisi 
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yielded grass and weeds in abundance and needed to be well manured. 
The black land, when once brought into proper tillage, was remark- 
ably free from grass or weeds. In the town of Hubli all the local 
duce found a market. Hubli, with a population of 33,000 in 
458 houses, had long been an important trade centre. It had o 
number of old established banking and Sauing firms, who issued 
bills for large amounts on Bombay, Madras, and other trade centres. 
Its export trade chiefly consisted of local cotton cloth, raw cotton 
mostly sent to Bombay by Kumta, and tobacco, betelnuts, and 
chillies. ‘There was also a considerable trade in grain, oil, butter, 
and other local produce. The imports were large quantities of salt, 
metals, British cloth and hardware, and cocoanuts, from the coast. 
Under British management, the personal or rayatrar distribution of 
the rent-settlement or jamdbandi had been made by the Collector, 
his assistant, and the mdamlatdar, instead of, as it had been under 
the Peshwa, being left to be adjusted by the village officers and the 
leading or chdéli landholders. With this exception, the British 
management did not materially differ from that of the Peshwa. 
The extra cesses or jristi pattie had been excluded from the assess- 
ment. The result was that, with no better guides than the mutilated 
and fictitious accounts of the Peshwis, the local decisions with 
regard to assessment were little better than guess work.’ To 
compensate for the injustice of the distribution when it was found 
to bear too hard on individuals, yearly remissions were granted. 
Much of these remissions were appropriated by the native officers 
and never reached those for whom they wereintended. The average 
rate paid by an acre of dry-crop land in three villages was 1s. 114d. 
(15,4 as.). In seventeen villages the average number of acres in 
cultivation and the amount of assessment from 1820-21 to 1843-44 
were 4518 acres and £717 (Ks.7170) ; those from 1834-35 to 1843-44 
were 4626 acres and £669 (Rs.6690); and those from 1839-40 to 
1844-45 were 4451 acres and £675 | Rs.6750)2 




















1 Of the entries in the rent-settlement or jamdbandi accounts, those specifving t 
sum total of revenue could alone be depended on. ‘The caltivation tote nee 
entirely untrustworthy, The incorrectness and want of system in the accounts ee vis 
be judged from the fact that in 1841-42 the discrepancies between the head-quarte 
or Ancer and the sul-divisional books on account of outstanding balances pa ham 
to, £25,000 (Rs 250,000). Survey Superintendent, 45 of 25th October 1844 paren 


? The details are: In the seventeen vill | which the settlement grouped into: 
first class, the assessment rose from about ite. 11,900 in 1830-9] toa aE Re he 
in 1822-23 and from that steadily fell to Ra, 7400 in 1895-26. After a rise to shout 
Ra. 11,500 in 1826-27 it again fell to about Ra, 9600 in 1823-20. It rose to about 
Ra, 10,300 in 1829-30 and fell to about Rs, 8600 in 1831-32. After a rise to about 
Rs, 13,100 in 1834-25 it steadily fell to about Ets, 6400 in 1536-37. It rose to Rs. 12.000 
in 1837-35 and fell to about Rs, 10,900 in 1838-39. From about Rs. 12,100 in 1899-40 
it steadily fell to Rs. 8500 in 1842-43. In the ten villages which the settlement 
grouped into the second class, the axscasment rose from about Re. 15,500 in 1820-21 
to about Bs. 17,100in 1822-23. From that it fell to about Rs. 15,400 in 1893-94 

After a slight rise in the next year it again fellto about Ra. 10,200in 1825-28. From 
about Fs, o,7 00 in 1826-27 it steadily fell to about Es, 12,000 in 1529.99. snd ee 
about Ra. 13,000 in 1829-30 to Rs. 11,000 in 1831-32. Aftera rise to about Rs. 19 OOO 
in 1834-35, it rapidly fell to about Rs. $400 in 1836-37. It rose to about Rs, 17.300 
88 ad ll want Ha 18.20 in 53 "From sows Re 16700 ia 
VE bec fet to actecemt Ib O00 in PDS, Dh Tin Saree nity 

October 154. : ingram in Survey Report, 445 of 25th 
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The survey ascertained the area of each field and made its limits Chapter VIII, 
permanent by constructing proper land marks. The fields were Tanke 
mapped and the quality of the soil and the advantages and disad- | 
vantages of the situation were ascertained, All fields were referred SUEVEY- 
to one of nine classes of soils. The value of the highest class was Hubli, 
fixed at 16, to correspond with the number of annag in a rupee. te te 
The remaining classes diminished in value from 16 to 1}, theamount 
fixed for the poorest soil considered arable. Of the forty-seven 
villages, thirty, which were close to the head-quarters of the district, 
were first surveyed, on account of the variety of soil surface and 
climate in them, which rendered them well suited for general 
experiment, as well as for training the measuring and classing 
native establishments. These thirty villages were arranged into 
three classes. The first class included seventeen villages which 
either lay among the hills and enjoyed an ample supply of rain, 
or were close to the town of Hubliand had the advantage of its 
market. The second class included ten villages skirting the hills, 
but with the larger portion of their area in the plain and at some 
distance from Hubli. The third class included three villages in the | 

lain, far from the hills and with an uncertain and scanty rainfall. 

in the first class the survey dry-crop acre rates varied from 4s. to 
44d. (Rs. 2-as.3). In the second class they varied from 3s. to 44d. 

(Rs.1}-as.3). The highest dry-crop acre rate adopted in the third 
class was 2«. Gd. (Rs. 14). Garden Iand inclusive of alienated 
land amounted to seventy-seven acres. Soil of sufficient extent for 
rotation was assessed at 10s. (Ra. 5), 7s. (Rs. 34), and 4s. 6d. 
oes 21) the acre, according as the soil was good, medium, or poor, 
Soil, not of sufficient extent for rotation, was assessed at 8s. 6d. 
(Rs. 44), 6s. (Rs. 3), and 4s. (Rs. 2) the acre, according a8 it was 
good, medium, or poor. Rice lands amounted to 403 acres, Where it 
was watered from a pond, the soil was rated at Gs. (Rs. 3), 5. (Rs. 24), 
and 4s. (Ra 2) the acre, according as the soil was good, medium, or 
poor. Where it was watered from hill drainage, the soil was assessed 
at 5s. (Re. 24), 4s. (Rs. 2), and 3s. (Rs. 1}) the acre, according as it 
was good, medium, or poor. For the three classes of villages the 
result of the new rates on the whole arable land was an increase 
of £64 (Rs, 640), compared with the average collections in the twenty 
years ending 1844-45, and an increase of £395 (Rs. $950) or thirteen 
per cent on the 1842-43 collections. The details are: 
Hubli Survey Settlement, 1843-1845. 








Compared with the previons ‘year, the average rate in the 
settlement year shows a fall from 2s. 9d. (Rs. 13) to 2s. ld. (Re. ly4)- 
In the three years ending 1844-45, the tillage area in these thirty 
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villages was 22,3598 acres assessed at £3075 (Rs. 30,750) or an 


average acre rate of 2s. Od. (Rs 1J) in 1842-43 the year befc 
the settlement ; 22,850 acres assessed at £2389 (Rs.23,890) or an 


average acre rate of 2s. ld. (Re. 1),) in 1843-44 the settlement year; 


and 24,237 acres assessed at £2732 (Rs.27,320) or an average acre 
rate of 2s. dd. (Rs.1})in 1844-45. The remaining seventeen villages 
were in the mimlatdar’s share of the Hubli sub-division. Some of 
them were close to the town of Hubli and others were among the 
hills, They were considered to possess equal advantages with the 
first class of villages and were assessed at the same rates, 4s. to 44d. 
(Rs.2-as. 3). : 

The survey settlement was introduced into seventy-eight Naval- 
gund villages in 1844.45." The Navalgund sub-division was close 
to the Hubli sub-division. It stood on a broad level plain of 
deep alluvial soil, stretching west to the Sehyddris, broken by 
one 63°: quartz rock overlooking the town of Navalgund. The 
slope of the country was north-east to the small river Benni, 
which joied the Malprabha in the north of the district beyond 


* Yavgal. The water of the Benni and in the few local wells 


was brackish and good water was so scarce that the people 
suffered severely during droughts. Tillage was almost confined 
to dry-crops. There was no watered land, except a few gar- 
dens; only a few scattered half-grown bdbhul trees saved the 
country from being absolutely bare. The rain was uncertain 
and fell at long intervals. Morab and Rotigyéd received more and 
Ydvgal received less of the south-west rains than the rest of the 
sub-division. The soil was suited to cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, 
and white ey, The only thriving town was Navalgund but its 
trade was little beyond what was required for supplying the sure 
rounding population with their necessaries. The cotton yarn spun 
by the women of the Navalgund villages found a ready. market in 
Hubli. Navalgund contained seventy-eight villages, thirty-five of 
which were under the mimlatddr of Navalgund, thirty under the 
mahilkari of Yavgal, and thirteen under the mahilkari of Anni- 
geri. During the twenty-one years ending 1543-44, the tillage area 
in the eleven Rotigvéd villages varied from about 19,200 acres in 
1837-38 to about 12,000 acres in 1832-93. During the fourteen years 
ending 1831-32 the rental varied from about £1810 (Rs. 18,100) in 
1822-25 to about £1280 (Rs. 12,400) in 1829-30 and averaged about 
£1490 (Rs. 14,900), and during the ten years ending 1845-44 it varied 
from about £2320 (Rs, 23,200) in 1839-40 to about £1080 (Rs, 10,800) 
in 1835-36 and averaged about £1960 (Rs. 19,600)2 In the ben 


1 Survey Supt, [445 of 25th Oct, 1844 - Gov, Letter 1024 of 97+ 

4 The details are: The TILLAGE AREA in 189324 was about 1 eon ae 1545, | 
1824-25 and 1831-32 it varied from about 16,800 to about 16,000 acres. fr, between : 
12,000 acres in 1832-33 it steadily rose to abot 19,200 in 1837-35 « Biber abou 
1885-30 and 1943-44 it varied from about 18,800 acres to about 14,900. From abonu 
Rs, 14,200 in 1518-19, the Rewrat steadily rose to about Es. 18,100 in 1822-23; between 
1823-24 and 1531-32 Tt varied from about Ra. 15, oo ta about Bs. 12.700 : rf 1839.93 
te fell to about Rs. 3200; it rose to about fs, 20,100 in 1894-85; and from bout. 
Te, 1 0:800 in 1835-26 to about Ra, 22,200 in 1837-38, After a fall to Re. 18,000 2 
Fa ae rea pean rose to about Re. 23,200 in 1839-40. “From thin it almost steadit 
fell to Rs, 17,500 in 143-44. Tisgram in Survey Rep. 445 of 25th October 1844 ¥ 
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Morab villages, during the Rabrag years ending 1843-44, the 
tillage area varied from about 28,900 acres in 1827-28 to about 
15,200 acres in 1845-44. Daring the fourteen years ending 1831-32, 
the rental varied from about £3560 (Rs. 35,600) in 1822-23 to 
about £1550 (Rs. 15,500) in 1530-31 and averaged about £2880 
(Rs. 28,800); and during the ten years ending 1845-44 it varied 
from about £2900 (Rs. 29,000) in 1857-38 to about £1400 (Re. 14,000) 
in 1838-39 and averaged £2380 (Rs. 23,800).' During the twenty- 
one eer ending 1843-44 the tillage area in the twenty-five Naval- 
varied from about 35,700 acres in 1837-38 to about 
14,700 acres in 1843-44. During the fourteen years euding 1831-32 
the rental varied from about £3250 (Rs. 32,500) in 1821-22 to about 
£2090 (Rs.20,900)in 1818-19 and averaged about £2820 (Rs. 28,200); 
and during the ten years ending 1843-44 it varied from £416 
(Rs. 41 640) j in 1836-37 to about £1890 (Rs. 18 900) in 1835-36 asia 
averaged about £3220 (Rs. 52,200)“ During the twenty years 
ending 1843-44, the tillage area in sixteen Ydvgal villages varied 
from about 24, 100 acres in 1837-88 to about 17,100 acres in 1843-44. 
During the fourteen years ending 1851-32 the rental varied from 
about £1120 (Rs. 11,200) in 1831-32 to abont £810 (Rs. 8100) in 
1818-19 and averaged nearly £1000 (Rs. 10,000) ; and during ie ten 
years ending 1543-44 it varied from nearly £2500 (Rs. 28,000) 
1838-39 to about £1140 (Rs. 11,400) in 1835-36 and averaged £ 910 
(Rs. 19,100)" In Konnur the average acre rate between 1839-40 
and 1843-44 was ls, 5}d. (ily, as.) ; in Chilakvad it was about 2s, 
Supt (Re. las. 7,4.) ;in Tirlapur, Halkusgal, and Alagvad it was 
as, Tid. (Re. las, 34), 2a, dil. Ra. las. 24), and ae. 25d. (Re. las. 19) 





''The details are: From about 22,600 acres in 1823-24, the Trntace Anes rapidly 
rose to about 23, M0) acres in [627-28 ; from that it ateadily fell to about 17,200 acres 
in 1832-33 ; between 1833-34 and 1841-42 it varied from ot 24.000 acres to about 
18,200 acres ; and from about 15,000 acres in 1542-43 it fell to ) about 15,200 acres in 
1843-44. ‘The RESTAL steadily rose from about Re, 22,200 in 1818-19to about Ra. 45, 000 
in 1822-23 ; from about Rs. 29,100 in 1823-24 it again steadily rose to about Rs. 34,100 
in LS26- oF: from this it rapidly fell to about Ha. 15,500 in 1830-3) ; after a rise to 
about Rs. 25,300 in 1831-32 it again fell to about Ra, 8500in 1932-33 ; it rose to about 
Rs, 28,100 in 1804-35 ; from aboot Rs. 15,20) in 1835-36 it rose to Re. 29,000 in 
1837-335 ; in 1838-89 it was about Rs. 14,000; and from 1839-40 to 1543-44 it varied 
from about Ra. 27,600 to about Re, 20,500. Diagram in Survey Rep, 445 of 25th 
Oetober 15444. 

The details are: From about 27,600 acres in 1823-24 the Trmtace AREA steadily 
rose to about 35,500 acres in 1826-27; it again slowly fell to about 25,700 acres in 
1692-33 ; from this it steadily rose to about 35,700 acres in 1537-35 ; from about 
32,100 acres i in 1838-39 it rose to about 34,000 acres in 1899-40, and from this steadily 
fell till in 1843-44 it was about 24,700 acres, The Resta rove from about Rs, 20,900 
in 1818-19 toabout Es. 32,500 in 1S21- 22 - from 1622-23 to 1531-52 it varied from 
about Ra. 32,200 to about Ra. 24,100; in 1882-33 it was about Ks. 15,500 ; and between 
1833-34 and 1843-44 the variations were Seager ing from about Rs. 41 5500 to 
about Ks. 16,900. Di in Survey Rep. 445 of 25th Oct 144, 

2The details are: From about iy So acres sh 1824-25 the Trntack Amma steadily 
rose till it was about 22,100 acres in 1830-31 ; from about 22,000 acres in 1831-32 it 
fell to about er acres in 1832-33: and from this slowly rose to about 24,100 
acres in 1837-38; it fell to about 29 100 acres in 1858-39 and again steadily rose 
to about 23,100 acres in 1841-42, and then fell to about 17,10 acres in 1543-44. From 
1818-19 to 1831-32 the RexTat varied from about Ra. 11,200 to about Re. 8100: ip 
1S32-53 it was about Es. 400; and from 1833- to 1343-44 it varied from about 
Kis, 25,000 to about Re. 11,200, Diagram in Survey Rep. 445 of 25th Oct. 1844. 
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| tively ; in Kolivadd it was le. 9}d. (144 as.);in Bhoplapur, Is. 
lid |. (83 aa.) ; and in Annigeri Is. 64d. (124 as.). 

For settlement purposes seventy-seven of the Navalgund villages 
were arranged into three classes. The first and most oe 
class included most of the Morab and Rotigvad villages ; the seconc 
class included the remaining villages of these groups, with the whole 
of Navalgund, the pest division of Annigeri, and a few Yavgal 
villages ; the third class included the remaining villages of Yiavgal. 
In the first class of villages the highest survey dry-crop acre rate 
was 2s. Tid. (Rs.1y,) and the average rate le, 104d, (15 as). In 
the second or central class the highest dry-crop acre rate was 2s. 
3d. (Rs. 14) and the average rate i 7d. (15 as). In the third or 
eastern class of villages the highest dry-crop acre rate was 2s. (Re. 1) 
and the average rate was ls. Std. (l14as.). The remaining village 
of Halihdl was assessed at a highest acre rate of 32, (Rs.14) and was 
proposed to be transferred to Hubli, The 171,553 acres of Govern- 
ment arable land were estimated to yield £14,382 (Rs. 1,43,820). The 
claims or haks of hereditary officers were consolidated in the new 
assessment, The result of the introduction of the survey rates in 
the seventy-seven villages forming the three classes was that, com- 
pared with the rental on the tillage area in 1843-44, the survey assess- 
ment on the whole arable aren showed an increase of £5370 
(Rs. 33,700) or thirty per cent. The details! are: 

Navalgund Surrey Settlement, (844-45, 








110,116 | 14360 


Compared with the previous year the effect of the surrey scttle- 
ment was a fallin the average acre rate from 3s. otd. (Re. 1 as 104) 
in 1848-44 to 1s. 9$d. (14}as,) in 1844-45, 7 ae 

In 1845-46 the survey settlement was introduced into the ejchiv- 
SIX villages of the Dambal sub-division in the east pret en > 
Of the eighty-six Dambal villages into which the survey rates were 
introduced 10 1845-46, forty-three were woder the miamlatdér of 
Gadag and forty-three under the mahdlkari of Dambal. Dambal 
was the most easterly and also the largest sub-division in the 
Dharwar district. It was of very irregular shape. tapering sadn 
almost to a point, and having a long narrow outstandin spur to the 
north, besides a few detached villages. Dambal wis bowen én 





| Capt. Wingate, 445 of 25th October 1844 para. 195. The Gene, 2. Ca 

ment do anaes, td with those given on the preceding page feels : sapiens ti state. 
a Captain Wingate, Survey Supt, 554 of ith September 1845. Go ¥ diagram. 

778 of int Febraary 1845, Bom. Gor, Sel, CLIV ! » ‘sovernment Letter 
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the north by the Ron petty division of Badami,on the east by the 
Nizém’s country, on the south by the Tungbhadra river, and on 
the west for a distance of thirty miles by a range of rugged hills 
and then Navalgund which stretched from the north end of the 
hills to Ron on the north of Dambal. The total area of the eighty- 
six villages according to the 1825 survey was 355,277 acres of which 
$43,189 were arable and 15,088 unarable. Of the arable acres, 
224.3890 were Government, 61,578 were alienated, 37,209 Sy 
quit-rent or judi, and 19,952 were service land or shetsanadi. Ex- 
cept the hilly tract to the south-west and one or two villages in the 
extreme north, Dambal, like Navalgund, was an unbroken plain of 
black soil. The only large stream was the Tungbhadra. The 
southern half of Dambal ple towards the Tungbhadra; the rest 
sloped north towards the Malprabha. In the first or south half 
water was good and abundant; in the second or north half, especi- 
ally on the side of Navalgund, water was scanty and bad. Differences 
of soil and climate separated Dambal into two well marked natural 
divisions. Theclimate of the level parts of Dambal which included 
three-fourths of the whole was like that of Navalgund and the fall of 
rain was perhaps equally uncertain, The chief supply came late in 
the season from the September and October thunderstorms. In con- 

yuence of this the harvest of the plain villages was almost wholly 
of late crops among which the leading products were, white judrt, 
gram, wheat,and cotton. Safflower and insced werealeolargely grown. 
The remaining fourth, which consisted of villages lying within and 
immediately around the western hills, differed from the plain both 
in soil and in climate. These hills, which in parts rose more than 
a thousand feet above the plain, gathered the south-west monsoon 
yapourg in frequent showers during June July and August. The same 
wind equally charged with moisture for weeks together swept over 
the neighbouring plain without bringing a drop of rain. In this 
~ moist hilly tract, the soil was mostly reddish, poorer and coarser than 
the black loam of the plain. Captain Wingate thought (1845) this 
wasdue tothe uneven surface of the land, washing the finer particles 
of soil into water-courses which bore them to lower levels. Even im 
the midst of the red soil of the hills when, as in a pond bed, finer 
particles found no way of escape, a fine black-soil deposit was 
almost always present. Its frequent monsoon showers and the 
inability of the red soil to support long continued droughts, nearly 
confined the husbandry to early crops. The lands of some villages 
were of both kinds, those nearest the hills being red, cultivated 
with early or monsoon crops, and those further in the plain black 
growing late or rabi crops. Tillage in Dambal was almost con- 
fined to the ordinary dry-crop husbandry. Watered lands occurred 
in a limited number of villages; but they were of inconsiderable 
extent and importance. They were partly watered from wells and 
partly from streams lying mostly along the Papnéshani Halla 
which crossed the south of Dambal. 

The chief markets were Gadag, Betgeri, and Mundargi. Besides 
these towns were four large villages, Naregal, Sudi, Saudi, and 
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Hombal, in the mdmlatdir’s charge; and three, Dambal, Lakundi, 
and Harlipur in the mahdlkari's charge. Gadag and Betgeri, 
which were not half a mile apart, were h Hourishing towns, 
The Gadag and - agers markets were the great resort of the people 
of the villages round, who disposed of bundles of cotton yarn and 
received cash to buy weekly supplies. The two towns contained 
a large population, a Sclaiciocabin portion of whom made their 
living by weaving cotton robes and bodice cloths whose strength 
and Pres of colour were greatly admired. Mundargi, though in 
1845 it was not equal to Gadag or to Betgeri, had a growing 
and promised to become the most important town in Dambi 
Dambal had some trade in coarse cloth which was used locally. 
Tron was also smelted in Doni and Chikvadvatti and peed by the 
people for field tools. It sold at fifteen pounds (25 shers) the 
rupee. Field produce was largely exported, but most of the trade 
was in the hands of strangers. The chief article was cotton which 
was bought by agents of commercial houses at Hubli, Belgaum, 
and Kumta for the Bombay market, A few Gadag and Betgert 
traders and even some of the wealthier landholders of particula 
pene sent cotton to Kumta on their own account. In Bel 
auth, 














and Sadi two or three landholders always sent their own 
cotton to Kumta and generally bought as mach as they could from 
their neighbours and carried it with their own. Instances of this kind 
occurred in other villages also but the whole quantity of cotton 
exported by the local growers and traders was trifling compared 
with what was taken away by strangers. Wheat was the export of 
next importance. It was bought in considerable quantities for the 
Beliri markets by traders who came to Dambal for the purpose. 
Wheat was also occasionally sent to the Hubli, Dharwar, argond, 
and Badémi markets. Cotton and wheat were both usually paid for 
in cash and were therefore of chief importance to the landholder by 
evabling him to raise cengd to pay his assessment. . Other graing 
and oilseeds were exported but to no large extent. The bread corn 
of the subdivision and perhaps the most widely grown crop was the 
white jréri. It was of so little value as an export, as to be some- 
times unsaleable for cash atany price. The village moneylenders 
took it in repayment of grain advances, and it was also a common 
substitute for money in the village markets where it freely exchan 
for vegetables, fruit, and other trifling necessaries, Landholders 
could seldom, without a great sacrifice, raise money on Indian millet 
to pay their assessment, | | 
ambal suffered severely durmg the disorders of the Maritha 
rule, and several villages had not yet (September 1845) recovered 
from the devastations then committed. When the sub-division 
came into British hands population was much reduced and a great 
part of the arable land was overrun with brushwood. The Madras 
rsonal or rayatvar plan of management was introduced on the 
ritish accession, and, to encourage settlers to bri ng the arable waste 
under tillage, Mr. Thackeray, when Collector, gave leases or hauls 
on liberal terms. The survey settlement followed in 1825 and 
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1826,' but the native officers managed matters so that the settle- 
ment caused little change in the amount of assessment previously 
levied. The lease system continued, and the abatement it produced 
in the standard assessment, together with other yearly remissions, 
prevented the collections ever rising much above half of the full 
survey Or faram assessment, The survey diagram for sixty-four 
villages" shows that uptothe 1832-33 (Fasli 1242) scarcity, the 
cultivationand assessment gave no sign of improvement. Captain 
Wingate thought this stationary condition was partly due to 
the mppusenshed sate Ses Dambal when it came under — 
management and partly to a systematic under-rating of t 

tillage area by Shecyitlose pe la Without sileahine much 
importance to these peer pause he felt convinced that the very 
moderate assessment collected during the early years of British 
management had been one main cause of Dambal’s subsequent 
prosperity by allowing the growth of the resources which enabled 
it to bear, without injury, the gradually rising rental of later years. 
Since 1832-33 tillage and land revenue in Dambal showed a steady 
increase, the best proof of moderate assessment. The fall of tillage 
and assessment in the two years (1843-1845) before the revenue 
survey, was not due to any fall in the resources of the sub-division 
but to the removal of restrictions on throwing land out of tillage, 
and discountenancing the existing evil and universal system of 
forcing tillage beyond the wants of the eee. In the sixty-four 
villages for which details were available the net assessment or 
revenue for collection during the twenty years ending 1845 
averaged £6295 (Rs. 62,950) that isan average acre rate of ls. 34d. 
(10,5, aa). These twenty years showed a decline during the first 
eight (1825-1833) and an improvement during the last twelve 
(1333-1845). The average during the ten years ending 1845 was 


£7787 (Rs. 77,870) or an acre rate of ls. 4}d. (105 as). This was 


a period of improvement. During the five years ending 1845 the 


iTn the thirteen Sudi and Sandi villages, the survey measurements were alone 
phe agua op reg standard assesanent ae ee jist seers or ce ese eed 
any year of British management before 1833-34. Captain Wingate, 54 of Od 
Sept. 1545, Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV. 74. | | 
= The survey diagram was prepared for the sixty-four of the eighty-six Dambal vil- 
ages, Which remained after deducting the twenty-one villages of the Kalkeri farm and 
the village of Harlapur whose accounts were incomplete. The twenty-one villages of 
the Kalkeri farm were held by Bhimriv Rangriv bose. 3 at a yearly rent of 
Ks, 12,000, This farm was originally granted in 1833, and the lease was renewed 
fora further period of twelve years in 1544. The accounts of these farmed villages 
were for several years wanting, and in other respects Captain hele mary waa not 
prepared to give them full credence. The accounts of the village of Harldpur were 
alao Wanting for twelve years when it was held in saranjdm by the late Hari 
Govind Siddhe Deshmukh. These twenty-two villages were therefore excluded from 
the diagram. As regards the accounts of the ining sixty-four villages, which, 
with two rept tapes were complete for all the years of British management, Captain 
Wingate (1545) thought particularly as rega the area of land under tillage and the 
tery masesement thereon that their correctness ahould oot be implicitly relied on, 
till they furnished the best available information on these subjects. The amount 
ofeach year's rent or jamd4andi set apart for collection might be relied on as correct. 
Cw cae Survey Superintendent, MM of 20th September 1845; Bom. Gov. 
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Chapter VIII. average was £8547 (Rs. 85470) or an acre rate of 1s. 5}d. (115 as). 
a rie peciod seme sak stationary but prosperous.’ : | 
On the whole the British management had been liberal, and the 
SURVEY. 


assessment was far from heavy, The population and the wealth of 
the villages had steadily increased, In these respects Dambal offer- 
ed a pleasing contrast to the neighbouring sub-division of Navalgund, 
which had been seriously impoverished bythe levy of a burthensome 
assessment. Other circumstances favoured Dambal. The Nizém’s 
country bounded it for upwards of fifty miles and the oppressions 
incident to the rackrenting system over the border had drawn many 
settlers into Dambal. It was not uncommon for the people of the 
Niaim’s border villages to have houses and lands in Bri villages 
as well asin their own villages in order to remove their families and 
cattle from the Niz4ém’s territory, when the renter’s exactions 
the limits of endurance, These movements were termed parasthals 
or out-settlements, ‘They were more than usually numerous in 1540, 
With such neighbours and the contrast between the complete 
freedom of trade in British territory and the restrictions places 
upon trade across the border, it was not surprising that British rule 
should be popular in Dambal. The people were well disposed and 
were generally ineasy circumstances. A large proportion of land- 
holders were independent of moneylenders and some of the more 
substantial could ufford to keep the whole of the year’s produce by 
them, until the arrival of a merchant at the village or some other 
contingency enabled them to dispose of it to advantage. These 
remarks were not of universal nor even of very general application. 
As might be expected in a sub-division where new settlers were 
numerous and which was yet only recovering from the injuriesreceived 
before the beginning of British management, many, perhaps most, 
Dambal landholders were needy, Notwithstanding the favourable 
description of the circumstances of the people, Captain Wingate was 
of opinion that the survey and assessment were as necessary in 
Dambal as in other less prosperous sub-divisions. Much of and 
under tillage was held on leases or subject to other abatements. 
These leases were yearly falling in. Whe holders were unwilling 
to continue the land at the full rates, though to what extent the 
full rates required to be modified, there were no means of ascertain- 
ing. The area of land held by each landholder was equally uncertain. 
It was frequently found to be very different from the area entered 
in the village books. All that was known was, that, taken with its 
existing abatements, the assessment as a whole was not heavy. There 
was no guide to administer its details. The yearly settlements and 
' The details are: From about 75,000 acres in 1825-26 Trace steadily rose to 
about §2,000 acres in 1629-30, and from that steadily fell to nearly 70,000 screa in 
1832-33; after this, tillage steadily and rapidly rose to about 122,000 acres in 
1837-38 ; and from this moray declined toabout 106,000 acres in 1844-45, For the 


eight years ending 1831-32 the Resta varied from about Ra. 54,00) in 1827-25 to 
Stout te 42,000 in 1830-31 ; from about Rs, 27,500 in 1892-33 it stondily ose ta about 
Ra 66.00 kn 1834-35, and after a fall to about Hs. 52,500 in 1835-36 again rose to 
about Ra. 77,000 in 1837-39 ; irom about Ra 68,000 in 1838-39 it slowly rose to about 
Ra, $9,000in 1844-45. During the nine years ending 1834-35 Remtssions varied from 
about Rs. 53,000 in 1829-30 to about Ra. 31,000 in 1833-84 ; for the ten years ending 
144-45 they varied from about Ra, 63,000 in 1837-38 to about Rs, 32,000 in 1544-45. 
Diagram in Survey Rep. 54 of 20th September 1845, Bom. Gov, Sel, CLIV. 
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the general land management had been withoutsystem. They depended 
on the varying opinions of the officers in charge of the sub-division, 
a state of things most unfavourable to lasting prosperity." 
According to the 1825 survey the total area of the eighty-six 
villages was 343,189 acres of arable land and 15,088 of unarable land, 
while the 1845 survey showed 364,857 acres of arable and 50,228 of 
unarable. Of the arable area 238,179 acres were Government land 
and the rest was alienated? Of the eighty-six Dambal villages, 
sixty-four were divided into two groups, twenty-six northern villages 
beyond the climate influence of the western hills and thirty-eight 
llages further west which enjoyed a better climate owing to the 
nearness of the hills or the better markets of Gadag and Betgeri. 
Of the remaining twenty-two villages, Halikeri and Harlapur came 
into the first group and twenty others into the second group. The 
highest dry crop survey acre rates proposed were for the first group 
2s.(Re.1) and for the second 99, $d. (Rs.1h).2 The effect 
of the proposed rates on the sixty-four villages for which past 
revenue figures were available was,compared with the preceding year, 
a reduction of between £800 and £900 (Rs. $000 and Rs. 9000) or 
between seven and eight percent, ‘The total new rental on the entire 
arable area of these sixty-four milage was £11,500 (Rs. 1,15,000), 
which was £3000 (Rs. 30,000) or irty-live pis cent in excess of 
the pipes net rental of the five years ending 1845 and £2000 
(Rs, 20,000) or twenty-bne per cent above the rental of 1844, the 
highest ever realized under British management. Under the new 
settlement the highest rental of the Government lands in the twenty- 
one farmed villages amounted to about £1400 (Rs. 14,000) while 
the rent paid by the farmer every year was £1200 (Rs. 12,000). 
Of these £400 (Rs, 4000) were obtained from judi or quit-rent on 
alienated lands, and consequently after the survey settlement all 
that could be realized beyond £300 (Rs. 8000) for the Government 
land would be the farmer’s profit.‘ ‘The existing garden assess- 
ment varied from £1 16s, (Rs. 18) the acre downward This had 














1 The present nominal assesament has heen so influenced by the abatement by means 
of leases and uncertainty of the area held, as to render itof little value a3 a stands 
of comparison.’ Mr. Blane, Rev. Comr. & D. 1734 of Slet Oct 1845; Bom. Gov. Sel. 


? Capt, Wingate, 135 of 10th Sept. 1846: Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV, 96-97. 
}'The rates fixed for the Navalgund villages bordering on Dambal were Re. 1 the 
acre for the best dry crop soil in the northern villages and Rs, 1) in the southern 
vote 08 The plain parts of Dambal, both in respect of climate and markets, were 
much on an equality with north Navalgund. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 51. 

‘The farm waa originally ape in 1893 at which period the net rental of the 
(Government land was £740 (Rs. 7400) By an extension of cultivation the same 
rental in 1844-45 increased according to the farmer's accounts to £1130 (Re. 11,300) or 
fifty-three per cent in twelve yeara. “This was a very large increase; but in the 
same period the villages of the sub-division under Government management showed a 
still more rapid rate of improvement, their cultivation having increased no less than 
sixty-four percent. And the farmed villages, which were close to the tax-ridden 
Moghalai or — ve? had Belari re pig te at lonat os se placed as 
the reat of Damb Captain Wingate was opposed to the tarmin tem in surveyed 
districts. Re image srs pasuesd case he remarked (September 1843) : ‘The effect of 
this farm has been to enrich an individual with some thousands of rupees a year 
which otherwise would have passed into the Government treasury.’ Bom. Gov, Sel. 
CLIV. 82. 
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' : been so high in particular instances that yearly abatements were 
Chapter VIXi. wired, a 1846 the net assessment on 221 acres of garden land 
Land. was £145 (Rs, 1450) or an acre average of nearly 14s. (Rs.7). As 
Surver. nearly all the garden land was under tillage, this rate seemed to be 
Dambal, easily payable. Still Captain Wingate thought it did not leave 
1845-46. garden til reso marked an advantage over drycrop tillage as to 
encourage the sinking of wellsand the spread of gardens. He pro- 

posed to adopt for Dambal the Hubli survey garden acre rates which 

varied from 10s. to 4s, (Rs. 6-2) and averaged 8¢. 3d. (Rs.4 as. 24). 

From the limited area of garden land this reduction would have 

little influence on the Dambal revenues, while they would encour- 

ge sinking of wells for which Dambal possessed many facilities. 

The existing rice land rates were equally high with the garden 

rates. Much larger abatements amounting to nearly one-half were 

required to admit of the land being cultivated. e Hubli rice 

land acre rates of Gs. to dx. (Rs. 3-14) were proposed. Under these 

proposed rice rates it was estimated that the existing average 9s. 

(Rs. 44) would be redaced to 5s. (Rs. 24). The total survey rental 

on the whole Government arable land of the eighty-six villages 

amounted to £14000 (Rs. 1,40,000) against £9958 (Rs. 99,580) the 

net rental of the tillage area of 1844-45 or a per ae increase 

of £4042 (Rs. 40,420) or forty-one per cent. Though the whole of 

this increase might never be realized, Captain Wingate had little 

doubt that an addition of £2500 to £3000 (Rs. 25,000-Rs, 30,000) 

or thirty per cent over the highest recorded collection would be 

permanently secured! The new rental absorbed all direct levies 

of raw produce formerly made by hereditary officers. In 1842-48 

the total value of these levies was estimated at about £160 (Rs. 1600). 

Government sanctioned the proposed rates, and the plan suggested 

by the Revenue Commissioner for transferring the management of 

the twenty-one farmed villages to Government officers for the 

introduction of the new assessment.* 





Banhdper, In 1846-47 the survey settlement was introduced into 137 villages 
1348-47. of the Bankipur sub-division in the centre of the district. Of 148 
Bankapur vill: 137 were Goyernment and cleven were alienated. 


! 


held rent-free. Besides these, upwards of twenty jdgir or alienated 
villages were scattered over the sub-division, nearly all of which 
belonged to the small principality of Saranur. ‘The survey sattlo- 
ment was introdoced into 137 Government villages, eighty-one of 
which were under the mémlatddir of Shiggaon, forty-eight under 
the mahdlkariof Karajgi, and eight under the first kirkun of Kalas 

Bankdpur was the most central sub-livision of Dhirwér. On the 
north, a strip of jagir or alienated land separated it from Navaleund 
and Dambal, on the east it was bounded by Rénebennar, on the south 


a] 
Of the eleven alienated villages, seven paid a quit-rent and four were 





' Capt. Wingate, Survey Supt. 554 of 20th Sept. Bom. ¢ : ‘7 

Mahe ri: ay neon wb: ry 1346, Bom, Gor ma CLIV. SL 8a pene 
ape Wingate, Survey Saperintanden 1 F hep ; ae nF 

SOU? of 3rd Des. 1847 + Bory Gr. SL OLY 1880; Gov. Letter 
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“cepa: andon the west by Hangal. It was of very irregular shape. 
the western half, forming the greater part of the Shiggaon mémlat- 
diir’s charge, was the basin between the Taras hills to the west and 
the Savanur high grounds to the east, This was drained by a 
large nla or stream which fell into the Varda near Devgiri. From 
Devgiri the eastern half, forming the Karajgi mahalkari’s charge, 
occupied the valley of the Varda and the high grounds on either 
side of the Varda valley to the borders of the Gatal mahal or petty 
division of Ranebennur. The eight Kalas villages, which lapsed 
in 1342,' and one or two more were scattered over the jagir or 
alienated territory to the north of the sub-division. Bankipur was 
generally flat, though it was akirted by hills or rising grounds on 
nearly every side. The low lands were generally of goud quality, 
except near the hills, where was much poor soil. The scenery was 
tame, bat from the greater number of trees was much more pleasing 
than the bare plains of Navalgund and Dambal. The climate of 
Banképur was superior to that of Navalgund and Dambal and was 
_much like that of the mémlatdar’s division of Hubh. The greatest 
fall of rain was along the line of western hills where # group of 
seventeen villages were locally known as malnid or wet-land. I'he 
helt of plain next to the wet-land or malndd held the next most 
favourable position in respect of rain. East of this the rainfall 


became ¢ y Tigghtap and less certain as there were no hills 
high enough to check the Sw gt clouds of the south-west monsoon. 
chief products were jrdri and cotton from the black soils and 


jvari, ndehai, sava, and oil seed from the red soils. The ordinary 
husbandry was good. Manure was applied to all the land under 
tillage, and considerable care and skill were shown in gathering and 
| ‘ng it. For black soils the general course of cropping was 
an alternation of Indian millet or jrari_ with cotton, as wheat, 
which was.a frequent third crop in Navalgund and Dambal, 
seldom succeeded in Bankiipur. The cotton crop was of even 
more ag in Bankapur than in Navalgund and Dambal. 
It was the chief export of the sub-division and provided the cash 
required to pay the assessment. Besides the ordinary dry crops 
there was a considerable area of rice and gurden land. The rice 
lands amounted to about 1200 acres almost all in the wet western 
villages. The better soils yielded a crop after the rice was reaped, 
and in low and moist sites were well suited for sugarcane. Accord- 
ing to the former survey the garden lands were somewhat in excess 
of 400 acres and were very valuable, yielding a Government revenue 
of upwards of £600 (Rs. 6000). Their chief products were sugarcane, 
jantains, betel-leaf, betelnuts, and cocoanuts.2 ‘The gardens mostly 
tn under the large reservoirs of Shiggaon, Hiiveri, Hatti-Mattur, and 
Easici from which they were watered by canals. When, as some- 
1 The village | i lapsed in 1836 the eight willages of the Kalas , 
Lapent' is 1842 of nga ST OLY. 71. foi ag hes 
The gardens of Shiggacn, which were full of cocoa and betelnut palms, were 
jowtr ed by Tipa's soldicry when encamped in the neighbourhood (1756) during 
the siege of Savanur, Bom, Gov, Sel CLY. 53, 
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times happened in the hot season, the canals failed, the gardens 


were watered from wells sunk in the wet soil below the reservoirs. ; 


Canals from the mighty dams or bandhards built by the sovereigns — 





of Anegundi, supplied irrigation to many miles of garden land. fhe 
gradual wilt of feckvons led to the abandonment of garden 


tillage. The prospects of the cotton trade were depressed and ma- 
nufactures were confined to the weaving of coarse cotton and woollen 
fabrics. Much of the surplus produce found its way to the important 
market of Dunchi in the Taras petty division of Hubli. The chief 
exports were to Kumta in North Kanara for shipment to Bombay. 
The Vanis and other merchants of the market towns of Karajgi, 
Haveri, and Savanur, were the chief buyers of the local jrari. Through 
their agents the Kumta merchants also created a great demand for 
cotton. A market was held once a week in Karajgi, Haveri, Riti, 
and Wil a Karajgi and Haveri carried on a wholesale trade in 
grain and coarse sugaror gul. The merchants of Homnabad in the 
Nizim’s country sent agents to Haven to buy cardamoms, clean them, 
and prepare them for market. About 300 gon 





is or bullock-loads of 
cardamoms, estimated at £7200 (Rs. 72,000), were yearly bought by 


- 
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the Homnabad merchants chiefly from Sirs, Bilgi, and Siddapur, of _ 


which the Haveri merchants bought about £500 (Rs. 5000) worth 
or twenty bullock-loads. The Savanur and Van-Sigli markets in 
the Savanur Nawab’s district afforded a reagy market to the Hatti- 
Mattur cultivators for the sale of garden produce. 


_ Since the former survey, the accounts had been kept in acres 
instead of in mdrs.’_ The practice of entering in the accounts the 
gross rental or kamal of the land under til age began in 1834-85 
and the full Kamal was shown in 1841-42. The Bankapur survey 
a ae shows that during the nineteen years ending 1845-46, out 
of the total 122,000 Government arable acres in 128 villages of the 
sub-division, the tillage area varied fromabout 73,000 acres in 1834-35. 
to about 52,000 acres in 1845-46. During the twenty-six years 
pt ears teat rt ute aa from about £9600 (Rs. 96,000) 
m Iécl-c2 to about £5 ts. 56.000) | 2099 ied 

£7700 (Rs. 77,000).2 See a oe 





' The mdr varied from 16 to 80 neres (4-20 berdis). Wilson's Glossary, : 

3 The details aro: The Trnnace Ane fell Hone eR 63,000 acres in ig -25. to 
about 61,000 acres in 1829-30; from 1830-31 there was o gradual increase till in 1834-25 
it amounted to about 73,000 acres ; in 1535-36 it fell to about 69,000 acres : the next two 

ears brought a little more land under tillage but in 1839-39 the tillace aren again 

fell to about 63,000 acres, In 1839-40 it rose to about 68,000 acres and then adually 

declined till it reached 52,490 acres in 1845-46, From about Re, 91,000 in 1920.91 t 

Net RESTAL roée to about Re. 96,000 for the next two years: from about Ea, 7 

in 1825-24 it rose to aboot Rs. 86,000 in 1894-95 and again fell to about Re. 7 OD 
i, 





in 1825-26; from nearly Rs. 90,000 in 1826-27 it steadily fell to abe 

1832-33, It rose to about Re, $6,000 in 1834-35 and saiata fell epee! Re 51,000 in 
1836-37 : from about Ra. 52,500 in 1837-36 it fell to about Rs. 62,000 in 1899-39 and 
rose to about Ra. 86,000 in 1839-40 ; from this it slowly fell to about Rs. 72,000 in 
1836-37 ; ioc th about Re. 26,000 in 1834.35 Rewrssiows rose to about Rs, 53,000 in 
1838-29 bo abost tar Iolo in wea ee | they varied from about Rs. 35,000 in 
from about Ra 65,000 in 1949-43 to st ave the ‘five yours ending 1845-46 they varied 


, 7 Ra 4 je Piast Faagts cre” | 
vey Rept. 146 of 29th September 1846, Bom, BoveHok’ ane $6. Diagram in Sure 
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During the whole course of British administration Bank&pur had 
been pies from over-assessment. Inspite of nearly thirty years 
of peace and security, the abolition of transit duties and taxes, and 
the improvement of roads, cultivation was more limited in 1545-46 
than at any former period of British rale, The average dry crop 
acre rate for the five years ending 1835-34 was about Is. Od. (14 as.) 
and the average dry crop acre rate for the seven years ending 1845-46 
was 2s. 33d. (Re.1 as.24). The average garden acre rate in Haver 
was £2 18s. (Rs. 29). But large proportion of irrigated land was 
classed as rice ground though cultivated with the usual garden 
products, and the average rate of assessment for this was only 14e. 
(Rs. 7). ‘This reduced the general average rate for the whole land 
watered from the Haveri reservoir to about £1 9s. (Rs. 144). At 
Shiggaon the garden rate varied from £1 ls. to £4 (Rs, 104-40) ; the 
average for 1844-45 was £1 10}s. (Rs. 159). The general average rate 
for the whole garden land of the survey group was £1 8s. 74d. 
(Rs, 14,5,). The higher of the rates could be paid only by gardens 
cultivated with cocoa and betel palms or with the betel creeper. This 
took long to come to bearing, twelve years for the cocoa-palm, eight 
for the betel-palm, and three for the betel-vine. The highest acre 
rate for well gardens was 10s. (Rs. 5). The rice land amounted to 
about 1200 acres chiefly in the first class villages along the western 
border of the sub-division and yielded a revenue of between £400 
and £500 (Rs. 4000 and 5000). The acre assessment varied from 
£1 (Rs. 10) to 2s, (Re. 1). 'The average acre rate for 1844-45 was 
about 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4]). ‘The landholders were not all poor. Espe I- 
ally in the mémlatd4r’s villages substantial farmers had eight 

F 











twenty bullocks and one or two ibs 3 crop-carts, and paid yearly 
rentals of £10 to £30 (Rs.100-300). To landholders of this class the 
existing rates were not oppressive, as their means enabled them to 
keep their lands in a high state of tillage and to raise crops far 
superior to those grown by the ordinary local husbandmen. At 
the same time the body of the landholders were poor and the farm 
stock was so scanty that it did not amount to more than one 
bullock for every thirty acres of tillage. 

The proposals for a fresh assessment were to have four classes of 
villages assessed at highest dry crop acre rates varying from 4s. 6d. 
(Rs, 1}) to 2s. 6d. (Rs.1}). The first class was to comprise fifteen 
rice villages lying along the western border and to havea highest 
dry crop acre rate of ds. Gd. (Hs. 1%); the second class was to 
contain fifty-five villages, lying east of the first class with a highest 
dry crop acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 14); the third class of thirty-six 
villages still farther east was to have a highest dry crop acre rate of 
99, Gd. (Rs. 12); and the fourth or the most easterly class af thirty- 
one villages was to be assessed at a highest drycrop acre rate of 
95, 6d. (Rs. 14). ‘The rates of inferior soils were to be proportionally 
lowered according to their relative values as fixed by the survey 
classification. 'The proposed highest acre rate for pond gardens was 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15) and for well gardens 10s. (Rs.5). The proposed 
highest rate for the best rice-land admitting of an occasional 
sugarcane crop was 10s, (Rs, 5) falling to 2s. (Re. 1). The auction 
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sale of the produce of fruit trees was to be abolished. All levies 
in kind by the village headmen and accountants and here 'y 
officers, styled dya-mira, were to be absorbed in the new assessment. 
The survey assessment yielded an average drycrop acre rate of Is. 
74d. (13 as.) which was about 74d. (5 as.) less than the average of 
the collections of the seven years ending 1845-46 and I4d. (1 a.) 
less than that of the five years ending 1533-34. The effect of the 
survey settlement on the revenue from gardens was to reduce it by 
one-third. The effect of the settlement on the entire tillage area — 
was to reduce the average acre rate from Os. 2d. (Re. 1 as. 94) to 2s. 
Re. 1). The details are: 

Bankdpur Survey Settlement, 1846-47. 














The proposed settlement was sanctioned by Government in 
December 1547." d 

In 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into the 130 
villages of old Ranebennur in the south-east of the district. 
Ranebennur was bounded on the north by Bankdpur, on the east 
by the Tungbhadra river, and on the south and west by the sub- 
division of Kod. Besides the Tungbhadra river, it was watered on 
the north by the Varda and on the sonth by the Kumadvati. 
The sub-division included 142 villages, twelve of which were 
alienated. Of the whole number, sixty-nine Government and 
six alienated villages were under the mamlatddar of Ranebennar, 
and sixty-one Government and six alienated villages under the 
mahilkari of Gutal. The 2 ike aspect of this sub-division 
which was very partially cufivated was bare and sterile. The 
mamlatdir's division was crossed in several directions by low 
barren ridges. The soil varied greatly in different parts. Except 
some land near the river, and an open level tract between the hills 
of the Gutal petty division and the town of Ranebennur, the country 
to the east of the road from Dhiirwir to Harihar was hilly or waving 
ground of which a small portion only was fit for tillage. The rest, 
thongh in parts rocky, was generally covered with a thin coating of 
earth and afforded a scanty pasturage for cattle and sheep. Tho 
soil in the Gutal petty division was mostly red, and the waste parts 
of it were mostly covered with low brushwood. The climate was 
nearly uniform. There was not rain enough for rice, but 
an ample supply for the ordinary drycrops. Droughts were 


' Gov, Letter 5007 of 3rd Dec. 147, Bom, Gov. Sel, CLV. 155-160, 


* Capt. Wingate, Su Superintendent, 15 of 26th Jan, - Gov. Letter 2772 
of 16th May 1848; Bom. Gov. Sel, CLYL an, 1et8; Gov, Latter’ £772 
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unusual. The chief products belonged to the mungart or early 
harvest. The most important crops were jedri and cotton ; 
aud chillies were raised in a few villages bordering on Kod. The 
watered lands were of some extent, the most important being 
garden grounds under the lakes of Ranebennur, Gutal, and Honatti. 
These reservoirs were filled with mud and the supply of water 
failed in the hot season. ‘The wells that were then used had rarely 
springs and were capable of supplying water only for a limited 
period. The garden products were cocoantts, betelnuts, betel leaves, 
and sugarcane, Two years’ rotation was generally practised. 
Rich land was manured every fourth or fifth, and slopmg or poor land 
every second or third year. Byidgi was the most important market 
town. Rdnebennur, Hulgeri, Bisarhalli, Airani, Kadarmandalgi, 
Kirdgi, Reti, and Agri were among the others. The chief 
manufactures were cotton stuffs such as rumdls, dhotars, and addis, 
and woollen blankets. About 400looms were worked in Ranebennar, 
250 in Byddgi, 140 in Hulgeri, 74 in Airani, and 69 in Bisarhalli. 
Silks were made in Rénebennur from raw silk brought from Maisur. 
They were chiefly for home use, but were also sent to Maisur and 
Kanara. Tho trade of the 6 division centred in Ranebennur and 
Byadgi and was chiefly in the hana of merchants of these towns 
who carried on a considerable exchange trade between Beldri and 
Maisur on the one side and Kanara on the other. The yearly value 
of the Rénebennur trade was estimated at £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
and that of Byddgi at £9000 (Rs. 90,000). The pers: imports 
were betelnut, jdgri, and seer from Anavatti, Sorél,and Shikarpur 
in Maisor, and from the Kod and Hangal sub-divisions; rice from 
Chikkerur and Haunsbhavi in Kod,and from the Nagarsub-division of 
Maisur ; indigo from Beldri ; cocoanuts and tobacco from Davangeri, 
and salt from Kumta and Dhundshi. Mild intermittent fevers 
prevailed at the beginning of the rains and during the cold weather; 

ineaworm was less common than in other parts of Dhérwiér. 
The landholders were a well disposed intelligent and imdustrious 
class. ‘They were not wanting in enterprise but their enterprise had 
been checked by the want of any permanent interest in the land. 

The diagram for 129 Government villages shows that, during the 
twenty-one years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 190,000 arable 
acres, the tillage area varied from nearly 75,000 acres in 1835-36 
and 1836-37 to about 46,000 acres in 1845-46. During the 
nine years ending 1828-29 the rental varied from about £9600 
(Rs. 96,000) in 1821-22 to about £8300 (Rs. 83,000) in 1823-24 
and averaged about £9100 (Rs. 91,000). During the ten years ending 
1838-39 it varied from abont £8300 (Rs. 83,000) im 1534-35 to 
abont £3900 (Rs. 39,000) in the two years ending 1532-35, and 
averaged about £6400 (Rs. 64,000). During the eight years ending 
1846-47 it varied from nearly £9000 (Rs. 90,000) in the three years 
ending 1841-42 to about £6400 (Rs. 64,000) in 1845-46, and 
averaged nearly £8000 (Rs. 80,000). 





1 The details are: From about 67,000 acres in 1826-27 TILLAGE rose to about 69,000 
acres in 1827-28 and steadily fell to about 62,000 acres in 1829-30: from about 1,000 
aorea in 1830-31 it fell to about 58,000 acres in 1531-32; from this it rose to about 
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The revenue history of the Rénebennur sub-division may be 
divided into three periods. The first embraces the mme years 
ending 1828-29 when tillage and collections remained nearly 
stationary and the average acre rate was high, 2s. $d. (Re. 1 as. 5a) ; 
the second period, the ten years ending 1838-39, was marke wi 
a slight advance in tillage and great fluctuations in revenue, wil 
an average acre rate of 1s. 104d. (15 as.). The third period, the 
eight years ending 1846-47, showed a steady decline in tillage and 
revenue. ‘The average acre rate was 2s, 89d, (Re, las, 57). The high 
and steady average of collections in the nine years ending } 
were due partly to the establishment of peace and confidence and 
partly to an arrangement which acted as an indirect tax on holders 
of alienated lands by allowing no one to till them who did not hold 
some fully assessed land. The fluctuations of the revenue and the 
advance in tillage during the ten years ending 1838-39 were due to 
bad seasons, liberal remissions, and efforts to prop up an excessive 
assessment by grants of arable waste on favourable terms. The 
decline in the eight years ending 1846 was due to the firing pr 







of the kaul or lease system and to stricter management, — | 
advance in tillage ant collestions in 1846-47 was due to landholders 
taking fields in anticipation of the lower survey rates. The removal 
of the old Maratha restriction on any one tilling alienated land who 
did not hold highly assessed government land, had helped the 
holders of alienated lands at the expense of the Government revenue. 
At the same time it had been of some use in lightening the pressure 
of the very high rates on Government land.' Except in a few 
villages the people, though poorer than in neighbouring sub-divisions, 
were not depressed, | 

For thesurvey settlement, the villages were arranged intotwoclasses 
with dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s, 9d. to 3d. (Rs.1}--2 as.). 





74,000 acres.in 1834-35 and continued about the same during the next three years ; 
and then almost steadily fell to about 46,000 acres in 1845-46 ; in 1546-47 it rose by 
about 3000 acres. From about Rs. 91,000 in 1820-21 the Ner Reta rose to about 
Rs, 96,000 for the next two years; from about Ra, 83,000 in 1824-24 it rose to about 
Rs, 93,000 in the two yeara ending 1827-25; from this it ra idly fell to about 
Rs. 39,000 in the two years ending 1832-33; after rising to about Rs. §3,000 in 
1834-35 it steadily fell to Rs, 55,000 in 1836-37; from about Rs. 78,000 in 1837-38 
it fell to Rs, 70,000 in 1838-39 ; during the next three years it was nearly Ra, 90,000 ; 
and from this steadily fell to about Rs. 64,000 in 1845-46, In 1846-47 it rose by about 
Rs. 6000, During the nine years ending 1828-29 Remisstons varied from about 
Rs. 16,000 in 1823-24 to about Rs, 3000 in 1821-22; during the six years ending 
1834.35 they varied from about Rs. $2,000 in 1833-34 to abunt Ra. 20,000 in 1830-31 ; 
during the six years ending 10-41 thoy varied from about Rs, 56,000 in 1836-37 to 
mre ae ree in La j daring a _ years ending 1846-47 they varied from 
al 9.000 in 1841-42 to about Rs. 30,000in 1846-47, Diagram in Survey Rept 
15 of 26th Jan. 1848, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. Sead ou 





1 Among the most striking cases of over-assessment wore the nei ‘ing vil- 
lages of Mehdur and Gudwur in the Gutal petty division, Taking caren of 
the ten years ending 1830 the yearly revenue of Mebhdur was about Fis. 1200; for 
the ten years ending 1840 the average was Ra, 600; and in 1845-46 the ged Loa 
was Rs, 154, The average of Gudgur for the ten years ending 1830 was Ra, 850, and 
for the ten years ending 1340, Rs, 500; the total revenue for 1845-46 was Ra. 140. 
The lands of both villages were nearly waste in 1846-47, There were not more than 
four or five Government landholders and these held their lands on favourable terms. 
Rive of houses in ager rtd Sg people td Seis Tams om: Sxeniceabte ieee 
in these villages were not higher than in other villages, only the people had no other 
resources to help them. Bom. Gov. Sel, CLVIL 85. y Ss poop 
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The first class contained forty-four villages in the south-west which 
was assessed at dry crop acre rates varying from 2s, 9d. to 3d. 
(Rs.12-2as,) The second class contained the remaining eighty-six 
villages and was assessed at dry crop acre rates varying from 2s. 
6d. to $d. (Rs. 1}-2as.). The highest garden acre-rates wore #1 
10s, (Rs, 15) in the case of pond-gardens, and 10s, (Rs, 5) in the 
case of well gardens, The highest rice acre rate was 10s. (Rs, 5) ; 
all acre rates beyond 4. (Rs. 2) were confined to soils capable of 
yielding the superior products, sugarcane and vegetables, in addition 
to rice. These survey rates included the levies hitherto made by 
the landholders for the village officers, In the case of quit-rent 
land, whenever the quit-rent exceeded the survey assessment of the 
whole land whether paying quit-rent or rent-free, the excess was cut 
off, and the survey assessment of the whole land was levied m leu of 
the quit-rent. Theimmediate effect of the survey settlement, com red 
with the 1846-47 net rental, was a fall from about £7000 to £5000 
(Rs, 70,000-Rs. 50,000) or twent -nine per cent. If all the arable 
area was brought under tillage, the survey assessment showed an 
increase of fifty-nine per cent over the average collections of the 
twenty-seven years ending 1846-47. The details’ are: 

Ranebennur Survey Settlement, 1947-48. 






In 1847-48 the survey settlement 
Government villages of Hangal in the south-west of the district. 
Hangal was bounded on the north by the Taras petty division of Hubli 
and by Banképur, on the east by Bankapur and Kod, on the south 
by Maisur, and on the west by Kanara. Of its 193 villages, thirty- 
two were alienated of which thirty paid a quit-rent, Of the whole 
number 103 Government and thirty-one alienated villages were under 
the mamlatdaér of Hangal, and filty-eight Government villages and 
one alienated village were under the mahdlkari of Adur. see} bo 
whole mémlatdér’s division was broken by low almost detached hills. 
_ To the west and south the hills were covered with thick forest, and 
to the north and east some were bushy and others were rocky. 
Through its - puitag length Héngal was crossed by the rivers 
Varda and D . The bed of the Varda was too deep to be 
used in irrigation. The Dharma was dammed in two places. The 
upper dam was thrown across the stream at the village of Mantgi 
where the Dharma entered Hangal from the west. The canal from 
the Mantgi lake was carried through the lands of seven villages 
Sevalli, Herur, Govripur, Gigihalli, Sirm4pur, Doleshvar, and 
Surleshvar, a distance of nearly twelve miles. At Surleshvar it 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI. 95, 
Vingate, Survey Superintendent, 15 of 26th January 1845 ; Gov, Letter 
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divided into two branches. One branch passed south-east through 
the lands of Giglikop, Alor, Havasgi, and the alienated village of 
Mulgund, and emptied itself into the Varda. The other branch 
passed north-east through Akivalli and Arleshvar, and, after aye 
two villages of the Adur petty division, again entered Hangal an 
emptied itself into the irom (1846) bed. The second dam was 
near the village of Kenchi Neglur about twelve miles below Mantg1. 
This dam turned the river water into acanal, which, after running more 
than five miles, emptied into the Naregal lake. Besides sup plying the 
Naregal lake which overflowed every year and watered the rice lands 
of Vardi,this canal also watered the rice lands of Nellibid. From the 
main canal minor ones branched in every direction, fed the ponds of 
vege through whose lands they passed and, in times 0 failore 
or of cessation of rain, watered rice fields and gardens. The 
prevailing soil was a light brown whose surface was rarely broken 1n 
the hot season except in wastes which the rains had carved into 
fissures and hollows. In the mdmlatdidr’s division the soil was light 
and the climate moist. The greatest fall of rain was along the 
border villages to the west, where was a large area of uncleared 
land. The watered crops were the only crops of importance. Most 
of the mahdlkari’s division was a level plain of black soil. The 
climate was much drier thau in the mémlatdér’s division and 
was well suited for of pet As it lay so near the Sahyddris, 
the supply of rain in Haéngal was generally certain and regular. 
For their full sapply of water the rice lands depended on ponds. 
The garden products were plantains, betel and cocoa palms, and the 
betel-vine. oh plain black soil villages the early, called mungars or 
kharif, harvest included yellu Sesamnm, uddu Phaseolus mungo, jola 
Sorghum vulgare, dhod talli navant Panicum italicam, muligi save 
Panicum miliare, rdgi Eleusine corocana, togari Cajanus indicus, 
mataki Phaseolus aconitifolius, hesaru Phaseolus radiatus, avari 
Dolichos lablab, and hurli Dolichos biflorns. The Aingdrt or late 
harvest included sialu jola, godi wheat, kadli gram, hath cotton, 
kusumlt safflower, audla castor seed, guralu an oil plant, 
karra adve Panicum aniliacum, navani Panicum italicum, and 
agashi also an oil plant. In the malndd or wet villages the early 
harvest included baatta rice, rigi, and muligi sive Panicam 
miliare. The hingdri or late harvest included audla or castor seed, 
hesaru Phaseolus radiatus, wddu Phaseolus mungo, agashi an oil 
plant, avari Dolichos lablab, and kadli gram.! | 


Ne 
1 Bom, Gov. Sel. CLVI. 150-153. Tho estimate of the amount and value of the 
produce is : Ndi . 
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The chief market towns in the mamlatdar’s division were Hangal, 
Bomanhalli, Alur,and Mahdréjpeth, and in the mabdlkari’s charge 
Adurand Naregal. The scaratacknica wart confined to the weaving 
of « few coarse cotton and woollen stuffs for local use, The imports 
were, judri, wheat, gram, kusumbi, and agasht oil from the north; 
cloths from Hubli and Belari; salt, dried and fresh cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, dried and fresh dates, pepper, cardamoms, and plantains 
from Kumta. The exports were rice, jvari, and raw sugar to 
Navalgund, Dambal, Nargund, Hubli, am Badami. A little raw 
cotton also went from the plain villages of the mabdlkaris division. 
The products of the dry crop tillage commanded equally good prices 
with those of the neighbouring parts of Bank4pur to the north. 
The prices of the me, fae of watered land were considerably lower, 
as the produce was greatly beyond the local demand and nearly 
all the surplus passed north. As rice and raw sugar were the chief 
ae and their prices ruled lower in Hangal than in Bankapur 
ind still more than in Hubli, rice and garden soils were at a disad- 

The diagram for the 160 Hangal villages shows that, during the 
twenty-one years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 92,000 
Government arable acres, the tillage area varied from about 44,000 
acres in 1834-35 and 1837-38 to about 32,000 acres in 1846-47. 
During the five years ending 1824-25 the net rental varied from 
about £8900 (Rs. 89,000) in 1822-23 to about £7290 (Rs. 72,000) 
in 1823-24 and averaged about £5200 (Rs. 82,000), During the 
twenty-two years ending 1846-47 it varied from about £7300 
(Rs. 73,000) in 1842-43 to abont £4100 (Rs. 41,000) in 1836-37 
and averaged about £6200 (Rs. 62,000)" From 1826-27, the first 
year in which the tillage area was entered in acres, to 1837-38, 
that is for twelve years tillage had slowly spread and again 
from 1837-38 to 1846-47 it had slowly shrunk. The change was 
chiefly due to the stoppage of the practice of granting waste on 

ially easy terms. For 1846-47 the collections on account of 
irycrop land were £1945 (Rs. 19,450) and those on watered land 
£3742 (Rs. 37,420). Ofthe latter sum £2994 (Rs. 29,940) were 
obtained from the rice and £748 (Rs. 7480) from the garden 
cultivation. The assessment was unequal rather than excessive. 












1 The details are : From nearly 36,000 acres in the two years en ing 1827-28 TILLAGE 
rose to about 37,500 acres in 1825.29, and after falling to about 55,000 acres in 1829-2) 
again rose to about 37,500 in 1830-31 ; from about 36,000 acres im 1831-92 it steadily 
rose to about 44,000 acres in 1894-35; during the six years ending 1640-41 it varied 
from about 44,000 acres in 1837-35 to about 42,000 acres in 1835-36 ; and from about 
43,000 acres in 1841-42 it steadily fell to about 32,000 in 1846-47. From, about 
Rs, 82,000 in 1820-21 the Ner Rexrat ateadily rose to about Ra. 89,000 in 1822-23, and, 
after a fall to about Bs, 72,000 in 1823-24, again rose to about Rs. 77,000 in 1824-25 ; 


from about Ra. 62,500 in 1825-26 it steadily rose to about Ra. 68,000 in 1825-20 
and steadily fell to about Ra 47,500in 1831-32 ; after steadily rising to about Rs. 71,000 
in 1634-35 it again fell to about Ra 41,000 in 1896-37 ; from this it steadily rose to 
about Rs. 73,000 in 1842-43 and fell to sbout Rs. 57,000 in 1846-47. During the ten 
— ending 1832-33 Rewimsvoxs varied from about Ke. 21,000 in 1831-32 to about 
Rs. 5000 in 1828-29; during the three years ending 1835-36, they wore about 
Ra. 15,000; during the five years ending 1840-41 they varied from about Rs. 37,000 
in 1836-37 to about Ks. 10,000 in 1540-41 ; — six years ending 1846-47 they 
varied from about Ks. 48,000 in 1841-42 to about Ra. 31,000 in 1546-47, Thagram in 
Survey Report 15 of 26th January 1548, Bom. Gov, Sel, CLVI. 
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The average drycro acre rate varied from 7s. 14d. (Rs. 3 as. 9) to 
lid. (lt os and that of rice land from £1 7s. lid. (Ra. 18 as. 9) 
to le. OZd. (14, as). The average garden acre rate was £1 17s, 
104d. (Rs. 18 as. 15). As regarded th cost and profit of rice and 
sugarcane tillage in a malndd or wet village, the estimates! 
showed, in the case of three acres of rice and one and ahalf acres 
of sugarcane, a rental of £2 5s, (Rs. 224) for 44 acres at Rs. 5 an 
acre; a cost of tillage amounting to £7 3s. (Rs. 714); and a crop 
return worth £16 4s. (Rs. 162) ; that is, a balance of £6 16s, (Rs. 68). 
With respect to cotton and jrari tillage im plain villages, the 
estimates showed, in the case of seven acres of jviri and six acres 
of cotton, a rental of £1 15s. 9d. (Rs. 173) for thirteen acres at 2s. 
Od. (Rs. 12) the acre ; a cost of tillage amounting to ls. (8 as.); and 
a crop return worth £6 17s. 6d. (Rs. 68]); that is a balance of 
£5 Os. 9d. (Rs. 508)*. 

The Hangal sub-division was thinly inhabited and the villages 
were generally small, Everywhere were large tracts of waste and 
especially in the west mach land was covered with dense forest. 
Though the landholders were better off than in the neighbourin 
districts, sickness had for many years checked the increase o: 
population. The prevailing diseases were cholera and small-pox, 
guineaworm and fever were also common. 

The 161 Government villages were divided into four classes with 
drycrop acre 3 calle from $s. to 29d. (Rs, 14-1$as.). The first 
or plain class contained thirty-six villages to the east of Adur 
enjoying a climate well suited to drycrops. The second class included 
thirty-one villages lying west of the first class in which the fall of 
rain was slightly but not seriously too heavy for drycrops. The third 
class contained fifty-one villages still further west in whichjthe fall of 
rain was still more prejudicial to dryerop husbandry. The fourth 
class contained forty-three villages in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Kanara forests. The drycrop acre rates varied in the first class 
from 3s. to $d. (Rs. 14-244.) ; in the second from 2s. 54d. to 32d. (Re. 1 
as. 34 to 2j,as.); mm the third from 1s. 104d. to 33d. (15-24 as.); 
and in the fourth from ls. 3}d.to 23d. (104-14as.). These rates 
lowered the existing drycrop assessment on cultivated land in the 
first and second classes of villages and raised it in the third and 
fourth, The details? are: 





l These estimates do not include the; additional expense on account of bullock- 
hire and wages for labour. Bom, Gov, Sel. CLVI. 14, 
ype yah gtr ech satbkens allvaedlanioray Dope tee raglan diction anny 
Ra, 224; cost of 6000 pieces of sugarcane for seed, Ha. 6; coat 27 chittds of rice for 
aced, Ka, 2}; cost of making raw sugar at Ra 34 the goni, Ra. 63; total, Re, $4. 
Three acres of rice li Tact gp eiokes spacperda ng pete ge pgm Me 
14 acres of sugarcane yi 18 gonia of gul at Re. 7 the goni, Ea. 126; total 
Ka. 1 to the landbolder, Rs. 65. In the case of ao plain ling the 
details wore: Rent of 13 acres at Re. 1! an acre, Ka, IT; cost of 2 mons of seod 
| 2 as, the man, Re, }; cost of ter and jrdri for seed (say) Re. }; total 
if jodiri pating 10) gomis at Re, 24 the goni, Ras, "she 
w | the jrdri at Rs, 2) the goni, Rs. 8}; 
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Héngal Dry-crop Land Settlement, 1847-45. 





The rice acre rates varied from 10s. (Rs. 5) to ls, 6d. (12 as.) 
The higher rates above 4s. (Rs.2) were for rice and sugarcane 
lands, and the lower rates for rice lands only. These survey 
settlement rates reduced the average rate of assessment on the 
whole rice lands under tillage from 5s. 10d. (Rs. 2 as. 14}) to 
40, 44d, (Rs. 2 as. 8), or, inclusive of waste, from 5s. 7d. (Ra. 2 as. 12%) 
to 4s. 3d. (Rs.2}). This was equal to a reduction of seven per 
cent in both cases The principal garden villages were Naregal, 
Alur, and Hangal in the m&mlatdadr’s charge. Of these Naregal 
and Alur were supplied with water from the dams on the Dharma 
river. The highest pond garden acre rate was £2 (Rs. 20), and 
the well garden rate 10s, (Rs.5), These survey settlement rates 
lowered the assessment on garden lands tilled and waste from £855 
to £600 (Rs. 8580-6000), or the average garden acre rate from £1 
17s. 9d. to £1 6s. 6d, (Rs. 183-13}). On paying an assessment equal 
to the drycrop rate on soil of the same quality in cleared parts of 
the village, landholders were allowed to clear and till forest land, 
unless it was set apart for timber. The haks or rights of hereditary 
officers were absorbed in the new rates. The survey rates also 
included the taxes on sheep and the sale of the produce of fruit trees. 
The immediate effect of the settlement compared with the land 
revenue of 1846-47, was, on the same tillage area, a fall of rental 
from £6400 (Rs. 64,000) to £4800 (Rs. 48,000) or twenty-five per 
cent, When the whole arable area was brought under tillage the 
survey rental would show an increase of sixty-eight per cent on the 
’ average collections of the: ies Gey years ending 1846-47, and of 

seventy-five per cent on the 1846-47 collections. The details’ are: 


Hdngal Survey Settlement, 1347-48. 








1 Bom. Gov. Sel, CLVL. 114. 2 Bom. Gov, Sel, CLVL 119. 
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In 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into fifty-four 
villages! of the Taras petty division of Hubli ‘Taras was a belt of © 
sixty-three villages lying north and south of the townof Taras. Of 
the sixty-three villages, fifty-four were Government and nine were 
alienated subject to a quit-rent. The climate was like that of Hangal. 
Heavy thunderstorms fell at intervals in May, during which the fields 
were ploughed and prepared for seed. By about the 10th or loth of 
June the regular rains generally set in. The late or Aingari rains 
‘were so slight and uncertain that there was hardly any late or cold 
weather harvest. Hale Taralgat was the only village with lands 
suited to the growth of drycrops. The watered lands were of most 
importance, the revenue derived from them in 1846-47 being about 
£1100 (Rs. 11,000), compared with £700 (Rs. 7000) from unwatered 
land. The chief field produce was rice, sugarcane, ragi, sava, til, and 
kulthi, of which rice and sugarcane were the most important. The 
manufactures were limited to cotton and woollen stuffs. There were 
three markets at Taras, Arhkatti, and Dhundshi. From the Taras 
market,which was held every Tuesday, rice worth about £10 (Rs. 100) 
was exported and wheat, bajri, and other articles worth about £2 10s, 
(Re. Ss Gere imported chiefly from Hubli, Kundgol, Shirhatti, and 
Mulgund. From the Arlikatti market, the chief northern centre of 
trade, every Thursday, coarse cotton cloth worth about £30 (Rs. 300) 
was sent to Hubli, and oil worth about £15 (Rs.150) to Sirsi, The 
Dhondshi market, which was held every Wednesday and Thursday, 
was the most important in the subdivision. During the six montl 
from the first of December to the setting in of the rains the weekly 
imports amounted to abont £480 (Rs. 4800); during the other six 
months, the state of the roads prevented traffic. Nearly all the gul 
orraw sugar and rice of the sub-division and of the neighbourmg 
parts found a market in Dhondshi. Cholera and small-pox were 
prevalent and mortality was unusually great in Taras. The people 
were well off. The population, though scattered, was about 2288 to 
the square mile.* 

The diagram for the fifty-four Taras villages shows that durin, 
the twenty-two years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 40,00 
Government arable acres, the tillage area varied from about 16,000 
acres in 1834-35 to about 11,000 acres in 1825-26; and that the ~ 
net rental varied from about £2700 (Rs, 27,000) in 1834-35 to about 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) im 1836-37, and averaged £2000 (Rs. 20,000). 4 
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1 Before the survey the Taras petty division contained fifty- illageess 
lige time of the survey masianiget no ake’ eouid be RL ct kee iting? 
e missing lands were probably measured into those of the surround} seal 
Bom. Gov. Se 7 CLV. rl. ; ¥ Z O88 O surrounding villages. 
apt, Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 15 of 26th Ja , Latiee 
2778 of Voth May 1848 ; Bom, Gov. Sel, CLV, ‘ items fief 
Exclusive of forest, the area was ninety square mil il the populati 
sry teenie on CLYL 177. : iiscte=r oe 
rom about 11,000 acres in 1825-26 Tintace steadily - in 
1529-30 and fell to about 14,000 acres in 1839-38; it rose, 60 abeet 16-600 cared in 
1834-35 ; from about 14,000 acres in 1835-36 it rose to nearly 15,000 acres for the 
next two years, and after a slight fall in the two years ending 1839-40 again rose to 
nearly 15,000 acres in 1841-42 ; during the five years ending 1546-47 tillage was nearly 
stationary at about 14,000acres. From about its, 21,000 in 1825-26 the Ser RENTAL 
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During the twenty years ending 1846-47, there were no remarkable 
fluctuations either in tillage or in collections. Captain Wingate 
attributed this to the comparative certainty of the ram and to the 
large proportion of watered land in the group. That in spite of 
these sdvantages tillage had not spread and population had steadily 
declined was due partly to the prevalence of fatal disease, and 
partly to the very high rates at which arable waste had been 
assessed. The Hig acre rate for drycrop land was 94d. (64 as.) 
and for rice 6s. 63d. (Rs.$ as.4;%,). Under the survey settlement, 
for drycrop lands the villages were divided into four classes on 
account of difference in climate, the rates ne ade ie as heavier 
rain made drycro husband less successful. The highest drycrop 
acre rate was 3s. (Rs. 1}) and the average over the whole four classes 
was ls. 03d. (84 as.). The details’ are: 

Taras Dry-crop Land Settlement, 1847-48. 
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In rice lands the highest proposed acre rate was lls. (Rs. 5}), and 
the average rate on the whole rice land was 4s. 3d. (Rs. 24) and on 
the tilled portion 4. 6d. (Rs. 2{}, or about thirty per cent less than 
the former rate. Garden land was limited to fifteen acres. The 
highest acre rate for pond gardens was £1 (Rs. 10) and for well 

ardens 10s. (Rs.5). On paying an assessment equal to that of 

rycrop soils of the same quality in cleared parts of the village, 
landholders were allowed to clear and cultivate any part of the forest, 
unless it was set apart for the growth of timber. The extent of land 
eo tilled was to be determined at the yearly inspection of the village 
lands, and the rate of assessment to be levied was to be settled at 
the amabandi. 


roge to about Rs. 23,000 in 1826-27; from this it steadily fell to 
1832-39 ; after a rise to about Rs. 27,000in 1834-35 it rapidly fell to about Rs. 10,000 
on 1836-37 ; from about Rs. 22,000 im 1837-35 it fell to about Re. 17,500 in 15 
for the next three years it was about Rs. 22,000, and after a fall of out Ra, in 
1642-43 a roae to about Ru, 22,000 in the two years endin ig LH-45; from it 
stendily declined to about Ra. 19,000 in 1846-47. During the four years en 
1993-99 newisstons varied from nearly Rs. 5000 in 1825-26 to about Rs. 1000 im 
1827-28 ; there were no remissions in ] « in 1830-31 there were about Ra. 5000 ; 
during the five years ending 1825-36 they varied from about Rs. 6000 in 1835-36 to 
about Rs. 1000 in 1881-22 ; in 1832-33 they were about Ra. 15,000; during the ten 

ears ending 1646-47 they varied from about Rs. 7500 in 1846-47 to about Rs. 2000 in 
1839-40. am in Sarv. Rept. 15 of 26th January 1848. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVL 

1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVI, 124, The highest dry-crop acre rates for the four clases 

were Rs. 14, Ra. IJ, a 15, and as, 104, 


about Re, 19,000 in 
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The immediate effect of the survey assessment was that, compared 
with the 1846-47 revenue, the survey rental on the same tillage 
area fell from £2050 (Ra. 20,500) to £1660 (Rs. 16,600) or 
nineteen per cent. If the whole arable area were brought under 
tillage, the survey rates would show an increase of thirty-four to 
thirty-six per cent. The details’ are: 

Taras Survey Settlement, 1547-48. 








In 1848-49, the survey settlement was introduced into the south 
and north-west portions of the Dhérwar district, including 245 
villages of Kod, 156 villages of Dharwar, and 100 villages of the 
Mishrikot petty division of Hubli* Kod formed the southern border 
of Dhdrwar from the Varda to the Tungbhadra. In general shape 
it was an irregular four-sided oblong figure, with an average length 
of thirty miles and an average breadth of about sixteen miles. It 
was bounded on the north by the Bankdpur and Rénebennor sub- 
divisions, on the east by the Tungbhadra, on the south by Maisur, 
and on the west by the Vardariverand Hangal. The villages of 
Kod were numerous and thickly set, Seperalty towards the south- 
west, but they were (1848) thinly peopled and in some instances were 
empty. Of 266 villages, 245 were Government and twenty-one 
alienated. Of the whole number 157 Government and twelve alienated 
villages were under the mimlatdér of Rattehalli and eighty-cight 
Government and nine alienated villages were under the rmabélicari 
of Kaignelli. The climate of Kod varied considerably in different 
parts. The south-west villages which chiefly belonged to the Tilvalli 
petty division were rainy during the south-west monsoon months 
(June-October) and the tillage was chiefly rice and other watered 
crops. A belt of villages close to, and inland of these, hada somewhat 
drier climate, and in this division both dry and watered crops were 
commonly grown. Not unfrequently the two kinds of crop were 

own together in the same field that, if the season proved too 
iy for rice, a crop of jvari might be obtained instead. The 
rest of the sub-division to the north and east of the survey group 
obtained still less rain. It was unsuited for rice unless with the 
help of irrigation, but was favourable for drycrops. Long droughts 
during the rainy season were rare; still, especially in the middle 
two crop zone, partial failures of the harvest occurred rather 
frequently owing to the position of the subdivision and the nature 





‘Bom. Gov. Sel. CLVL 127. 


oun in Wingate, Survey Superintendent, 235 of 2let Dec. 1848, Gov. Letter 
1905 of 19th March 149, Bom. Gov. Sel, CLX, 83, 155. 
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of the crops grown; because when the rain was heavy enough for 
rice, it was generally too heavy for drycrops, and when the dry- 
crops flougished the rice languished. Most of Kod consisted of fine 
saber plains stretching from the Varda to the Tungbhadra. The 
only hilly tracts were the small valley of the Masur m the extreme 
south which was enclosed by rather rugged ranges of hills of 
considerable height, and a small tract of hilly country west of 
Kignelli as well as to the north of Chin-Mulgund whieks WAS 
picturesque isolated hill in whose stream-beds small quantities of 
gold were (December 1848) found. Its plains were well watered, 
being crossed by numerous streams, Many sites on these streams 
had once been used for making reservoirs of which there were 
many fine specimens, though mostly m disrepair. The chief 
rivers were the Varda, the Tungbhadra, and the Kamadvati. All 
the crops grown in Kod belonged to the early harvest and were 
sown between June and August. Manure was used in every soil 
and the husbandry was like, though, perhaps on account of the 
very high assessment, inferior to that of the nee DOMTInE sub- 
divisions of Hangal, Bankapur, and Rénebennur. To the slovenly 
character of the ordinary husbandry, the cultivation of the chilli 
was an exception. It was carried on with great care and success 
in a limited number of villages for the most part to the north of a 
line connecting the villages of Kod and can bigs where the soil 
and climate seemed particularly well suited to the crop. The chill 
was sown in May or in early June in a small plot of well prepared 
ground, often the backyard of the cultivator’s house. From the 
seed plot, when of some’ little height, the plants were moved 
to the field, where they were planted in carefully prepared rows 
at intervals of two feet. After the field was planted manure 
was applied by the hand to the root of each plant, and at 
intervals of eight or ten days the small two bullock plough was 
carefully passed between the rows of plants, first lengthwise and 
then across. This ploughing kept the field free from weeds and 
heaped the earth round each plant. The ploughing was repeated at 
intervals for about three months until the branches of adjoming 
plants began to touch and the fruit began to show. The crop was 
picked by the hand, generally in two pickings of which the first 
was by far the largest. An acre of good crop was said to yield two 
loads of eight mans each, and the load occasionally sold as high as 


lis. (Rs. 8), a price which yielded the busbandman a most handsome 
return. The demand was limited and the price was liable to extreme 
fluctuations. It not unfrequently happened that a year of short crops 
was better for the cultivator than one of unusual abundance and in 
consequence of great fall in value. The chilliin Kod was a dry crop 
and some of the land best suited for its growth was assessed as high 
as 10s. (Rs. 5) the acre and upwards. Kod had no manufacture of 
any importance. Nearly the whole population lived on agriculture. 
Its chief exports were chillis, rice, gui or raw sugar, sugar, oil 
and oil-seeds, and cotton from the black soil villages. Some of 
these exports went west to the coast ; the rest went north to supply 
the inland markets.  Chillis were also sent east to Madras and 
Maisur. These exports were not made by the cultivators but by 
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in Kod, and of Byédgi in Rénebennur. Considerable qugntities of 
beng 45 be sent to Kumta for shipment to 


made the prices of produce, especially of the bulkier field products, - | 
much lower than in other parts ofthe district. Fodder enough to 
keep a horse for a month sometimes sold for a rupee. hy 
Before the beginning of British rule Kod was almost deserted as , 
most of the people had fled to Maisur. At first san Paleachessiaigs , . 
ation 


r. Since the beginning of British management, popula 

rattle had been slowly peers chiefly from the cultivation of : 
alienated land, nearlyall of whichhad fallen waste. Progresshadbeen __ 
geeyouny delayed by the enormous assessment of the Government 
land of which there was less in cultivation (1545) thanthere had been 
twenty years before. Pestilence had had its share in keeping down __ 
the population whose numbers at many times during the preceding 
thirty years (1818-1848) had been greatly thinned by cholern. 
Throughout the thirty years of British management the area of 
arable waste was about four times as great as the tillage area. 
During the ten years ending 1848, in spite of peace security and 
freedom, the waste was steadily gaining on the tilled land tillthe _ 
tillage area fell to less than cnaacth ot the whole arable area. This 
shrinking of tillage was due to the grievous land assessment. The 
landholders had lived on remissions. ‘The demand was greater than 
they could pay in an average season. If by large remissions or by 
a season of unusual fruitfulness the iandholder was able to lay byor 
to add to his stock, all might be sacrificed to meet the next year’s” 
demands. Under these circumstances steady hopeful industry was 
not to be looked for. If it had not been for the relief given by the 
lower rates in force in alienated land, Captain Wingate Folie red that 
Kod would have been nearly waste. Its thickly crowded villages, 
the number and size of its irrigation reservoirs, the frequently 

_ occurring fruit trees marking the sites of former gardens, and 
its enormous land assessment which could not have been borne 
except by very prosperous agriculture, supplied abundant evidence 
that Kod was once a populous and Hourishing sub-division.! In 
1848 all was changed. Its fine plains for the most part lay untilled 
yielding nothing but rank herbage, and some of its richest valle i 
suited for rice and sugarcane, were overgrown with date, Its 
reservoirs were choked with mud; its once populous villages had | 
dwindled to a few wretched huts, and its active and flourishing 
landholders were the most poverty-stricken and spiritless peasantry 
in Dharwar, Even in ruin the country was beautiful, An eye 

accustomed to the tameness of the Bombay Karnétak, delighted 

in its glistening lakes and grassy glades, fringed with , 
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1 Most of the reservoirs were probably built by the eo seal : 
them was the Madag lake whose bank formed. the bowlers burmean Dhs pei th. 
Maisur, It lay about two miles south of Magur town. The bed of the] ke was with= 
in Maisur limits, but its waters were intended for the irrigation of Kod, Bom. Gor. 
Sel. CLE. 87, Details are given above under Agriculture, 260-963, 
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mangoes and tamarinds.! The three years ending 1527-28, which 
were years of gradual increase of tillage, were succeeded by four 
years of steady decline. During the ten years ending 1840-41 the 
tillage aréa was constantly though slightly changing and in 1840-41 
it was about 56,000 acres. From this it almost steadily fell to 
about 38,000 acres in 1847-48. From 1828-29 there were four 
years of steady decline in the rental followed by three years of 
steady advance. During the five years ending 1839-40, the rental 
varied from about £9700 to about £8900 (Rs. 97,000-Rs. 89,000). 
The seven years ending 1847-45 were marked by a nearly steady 
fall in the rental from about £12,000 to about £5500 (Rs. 1,20,000- 
Rs. 85,000). The details? are: 

Kod, 245 Villages : Tillage and Revenwe, 1820-1358. 
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A comparison of the collections and the tillage area during the 
twenty-three years ending 1848 shows that the average drycrop acre 
rate was 2s. 24d. (Re. 1 as. 1}), the average rice acre rate 5s. Sd. 
(Rs. 2as.10}), and the average garden acre rate 15s. 7d. 
(Rs. 7 as.12:). The details’ are : 

Kod Tillage and Revenue, 1825-1348. 


| AvVEnaan, 1825 - 1868, | AVERscE, 1343-)544. 
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At the time of the settlement (1848) the Kod sub-division was 
impoverished, its population was scanty, and the area of arable waste 
was immense. The chief causes were over-taxation and cholera. The 
survey measurements and classification were begun in] 846and finished 
in 1848. The plan followed for the classification of the soil in Kod 
was the same as that described in the Joint Report by the survey 
superintendents, dated the 2nd of August 1847 and afterwards 
approved by Government, Anew system was adopted for valuing 
the supply of water to rice lands, The method was very simple and 
quite as systematic as that adopted for the valuation of the soil. 
‘The varying supplies of water obtamable for the irmgation of rice 
lands were is system referred to one or other of the following 
six classes which were found sufficiently numerous for an equitable 
distribution of the assessment. Consistently with the attainment of 
this object it was desirable to have the number of classes as few as 
possible, as by this means the distinctions between each were more 
strongly marked and the work rendered at once simpler and more 
easily tested. The six classes were : (1) A supply of water abundant, 
for rice and alternating crops of sugarcane; (2) a supply of water 
abundant for rice and in ordinary seasons sufficient for alternating 
a of sugarcane; (3) a supply of water abundant for rice and 
sufficient for sugarcane in seasons when the fall of rain was unusually 
heavy; (4) a eanply of water sufficient for rice and when the soil was 
suitable for an after green crop but not sufficient for sugarcane ; 
(5) a supply of water independent of rain that is from ponds or — 
streams for an after poe crop; (6) a supply of water wholly 
dependent on the fall of rain and therefore very risky forrice. ‘The 


consideration of the results of past revenue management, climate, 
markets, and relations to other sub-divisions already settled, led 
Captain Wingate to arrange the Kod villages into four classes and 
pro highest drycrop acre rates of 2s. 9d, (Rs. 19), 2s. Gd. 
(Rs, 1}), 2s. (Re. 1), and ls. 69d. (124 as’) The details’ are: - 

Aod Dry Crop Land Settlement, 1848-49, 








a5 | aTae7a) 93,000 | aaaga | a 2 
The rice lands were both extensive and valuable but like the dry 
crop lands most of them were (1848) waste. As in Hingal the rice 
8 ls consisted peny of land suited for sugarcane as well as rice from 
laving acommandof water for irrigation during part of the dry season. 
This more valuable land was limited in area ee most ste land 
was unfit for rice, because of the ruin of the lakes. The difference 
in the area of rice lands according to the (1825) former and the 
(1847) present survey was no less than 7000 acres. Much of this 
era | | _ 


* Bom, Gov, Sel, CLX, 99-100, 
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difference was probably dune to land having been entered as rice in 
the 1525 survey merely because it had once grown rice and was 
entered as rice land in the village accounts, Still there could be no 
question that the state of many of the reservoirs had greatly declined 
in the twenty-three years ending 1848, and that a considerable area 
had become incapable of irrigation. In 1848 the area of land suitable 
for rice was estimated at 20,000 acres. The highest acre rate 
proposed was 9s, (Rs. 44). Upon the tillage the new rates effected 
a reduction of about thirty per cent. The details are : 





The depressed condition of agriculture in Kod (1848) was 
nowhere more strikingly visible than in the garden cultivation. This 
’ was not so much shown by a decline of cultivation and revenue 
which were less subject to fluctuation than in dr crop and rice 
lands, It was chiefly apparent in the neglected state of the 
ardens. In many villages the gardens had been gradually 
declining for years, and in some never nearly destrc hes 
from neglect. This was owing to the absence of a superior cl 
of landholders rather than to excessive assessment. The garden 
assessment of Kod, while extremely unequal and in many 
instances excessive, was on the whole moderate, the average acre 
rate for the five years énding 1848 being 17s. 1jd. (Rs. 8 az. 9}). 
Gardens which had fallen out of cultivation under British manage- 
ment owing to the heaviness of the former assessment had in 
several instances been giyen out again at rents so greatly redoced 
that these could be paid from the produce of the cocoanut and other 
fruit trees without any labour. Several of these gardens though 
entered in the accounts as cultivated were really waste. The trees 
were uncared for and from year to year their produce was growing 
less. The highest acre rate proposed for the pond watered gardens 
of Kod was £1 10s. (Rs. 15). In Kod the fillmg of the ponds was 
wholly dependent on the local rainfall. “The highest acre rate for 

ardens watered entirely from wells was proposed at 10s. (Rs. 5). 
The well garden ‘cultivation of Kod was insignificant. The garden 
assessment at the proposed rates was estimated to yield £700 
(Rs. 7000) or an average acre rate of 13s. (Rs. 64) on the entire 

arden land, and 14s. (Rs. 7) on the existing (1848) cultivation. 

he full survey rental of the whole Government land of the 
sub-division was estimated at £16,600 (Rs. 1,66,000). Compared with 
the average of the five years ending 1848 (£7314), the survey rental 
showed an increase of 127 per cent and compared with the average of 
the twenty-eight years ending 1845 an increase of 102 per cent. The 
immediate effect of the settlement on the area under tillage in 
1847-48 was a reduction of about fifty-two per cent. The proposed 
settlement was sanctioned in 1849, 
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In 1848-49 the survey settlement was introduced into 132 
villages of Dharwar in the north-west of the district. Dharwar 
wax Gécindod on the north by Parasgad, on the east by Navalgund, 
on the south by Hubli, and onthe west by Kanaraand Bid. It 
contained 136 Government and thirty-three alienated villages,’ 
In appearance and climate the different parts of Dharwar varied 
considerably. The Belgaum-Hubli road divided Dharwar into two 
parts. To the north of the road was a level black soil plain peculiarly 
suited to the growth of drycrops and containing little watered 
land ; tothe south of the road the country was sap fs and the valleys 
generally given to rice, drycrop culture being for the most part 
confined to the light soiled uplands. This difference was chiefly 
due to the moister climate of the south division, in which the rainfall 
gradually increased towards the Kanara forests. In the north or 
black plain portion the climate was suited for drycrops. The ram 
though generally sufficient was rarely excessive, and droughts, to 
which the Navalgund villages a little further north-east were very 
subject, were rare. Tobacco grew freely in some villages, and several 
vegetables, which in most places required watering, grew well as dr 
crops. The climate of the north of Dharwar was equal to any in the 
neliachorsta ;and the neighbourhood of the camp and city of Dhérwse 
and the presence of the Dhirwiér-Hubli road made it as regards 
markets the most favoured part of the district. In the south of the 
sub-division the climate was too damp for drycrops ; and to the west 
jeart gave way to ragi and other inferior grains. The camp and town 
of Dharwar used almost the whole local produce. A large trading 
and manufacturing 1 iar in different villages throughout the 
sub-division eniseabed t 1¢ local demand and kept the prices of produce 
above the level of any other part of the district. From the same cause 
little cotton was grown, though the climate was well suited for cotton. 
The landholders found it more profitable to raise juéri, from which 
besides the grain a large return was obtained by the sale of the 
straw in Dhirwidr and in the villages along the Belganm-Hubli 
road. Considerable quantities of tobacco were frown in certain 
villages and it was considered a paying crop. Wheat also was grown 
sparingly throughout the black plain or north portion of the 
sub-division, but the early or monsoon jrdri was the great staple, 
except in two or three of the most outlying vil where, in 
consequence of the more precarious fall of rain, the cultivators 
occasionally tried the white or cold weather variety. In the hilly 
or south division, rice and sugarcane were the most valuable crops 
and like the products of the plain division found a ready sale at 
Dharwir. In ths Dharwar sub-division the drycrop land revenue 
was much more important than that obtained from the rice and 
garden lands. Manure was everywhere used except in a few 
villages which had the benefit of wood ashes, 








' Of the Government villages three had long been lost Bight of in the forest tracts 


and could not be traced, ir lands were therefore included within the limite . 
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For sbout 113 vears after the fall of Anegundi (1573) Dharwar, 
under the nominal rule of Bijdpur, was in a great measure left to the 
hereditary officers. This period is described as one of unbroken 
suffering. It next fell under the Moghals whose rule lasted sixty- 
six years and was generally liberal and prosperous, The Marathas 
succeeded, and one of their first measures was to raise the 
re trebling the ancient Anegundirakam or standard. The 
new standard could not be collected and required the constant aid 
of leases or kauls and similar abatements to give it even a nominal 
existence. In 1790 the town of Dhdérwér and many neighbouring 
villaces were plundered and burnt by Parashuriim Bh4éu Patvardhan 
and from 1790 to 1817 the whole sub-division continued to suffer from 
similar outrages! Though the importance of Dhdrwdr fort made 
the neighbourhood specially liable to the spoliation of contending 
armies, the presence of the garrison secured to the husbandmen a 
local market for their produce. On the whole it seemed to 
have suffered less than most parts of the district from the disorders 
that preceded the occupation of the country by the British, Under 
British management the sub-division generally prospered though its 
agriculture remained stationary if not declining. The larg peskive f 
town of Dhirwar may be said to have grown up within this period, 
and the population of other places also considerably increased. 
According to Captain Wingate over-assessment had prevented an 
advance in agriculture. As in other sub-divisions the collections 
in the first few years of British rule were very high; this gave rise 
to an exaggerated estimate of the capabilities of the sub-division, 
and this was made the basis of the assessment of the first survey 
which was introduced in 1625-26 and had since formed the ground 
work of the yearly settlements. Cultivation declined steadily for 
the first aight years (1825-1855) subsequent to the introduction 
of the former survey when the collections were generally high. 
In the nine years ending 1842 owing to remissions and leases the 
collections were smaller and tillage spread. Im thethree years 
ending 1845 the cultivation once more rapidly declined. Finally in 
the three years ending 1848 there was a considerable increase due 
ney to the survey and the approaching revision of assessment. 
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Didrwde, 131 Villages: Tillage ana Revenwe, 1820-1848—continoed. 


The survey was begun in 1846 and finished in 1848. The 132 
pba — were Hides Sy ie seven classes with ‘aha 
rycrop acre rates varying from 4s, Od. to Ls. Od. (He. 91.14 wel 
The details are: Ke Bits ak SS.) 
Dhdrwir Dry Crop Land Settlement, 1848-59, 
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As the sixth and seventh classes were close to fo . and hi 
rainy climate, the poorer lands in them yielded an ehonaane ees if 
during seven or eight months of the year. In these places the ane 
rates enhanced the drycrop assessment. In other lands the 
proposed rates were below the past averages. The area of rice land 
in Dharwar was not large. It v nearly confined to the portion 
of the sub-division south of the Belgaum-Hubli road, that is to the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes of villages, At the 
introduction of the 1825 survey settlement 3804 acros were under 
rice. An unbearable assessment had reduced this to 9874 anene 
in 1845-46. During the two years ending 1848 a portion of the 
waste had been brought under tillage in anticipation of the new 
settlement. There were (1848) in all about 6000 acres of rice land 
of which nearly half were waste owing to the oppressive nature of 
the existing asseasment. The highest acre rate was £1 4e. (Rs. 12) 
and the average acre rate on the cultivation of the twenty-three 
years ending 1848 was 7s. id. (Rs. 3 as.8,%), and on that of the 
five years ending 1848, 7s. 114d. (Rs. 3 az. 15 (iz). ‘The highest acre 
rate proposed in the 1848 settlement was IG». (Rs. 8) for the first, 
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second, fourth, and fifth classes of villages; there was no rice land 
in the third class ; the sixth and seventh classes were leas favourably 
situated, being removed ten to fifteen miles from Dhirwir and 
the high road to Belgaum; on this account the highest acre rate 
aiopiied for them was 14s. (Rs. 7). The details are : 

Didrwdr Rice Land Settlement, 1548-49. 
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Garden lands were of very limited extent, 360 acres, of which 
287wore under tillage at an average acre rate of | 6s. id. (Rs. 8 aa. 7). 
This land was generally inferior to that of the southern sub-divisions 
and was for the most part devoted to the raising of vegetables 
for the Dhérwér market. The highest acre rates proposed were £1 
10s. (Rs.15) for pond-watered gardens and 10s, (Rs. 5) for well- 
watered gardens, The average acre rate was estimated at about 
10s. (Rs.5). The full survey rental of the whole Government arable 
land of the sub-division was estimated at £12,500 (Rs 1,25,000) 
which, compared with £10,044 (Rs. 1,00,440) the average collections 
of the twenty-cight years ending 1848, showed an increase of 244 per 
cent, and, compared with £9872 (Hs. 98,720) the average collections 
of the five years ending 1845-46, an increase of 264 per cent.' As 
cultivation was more widespread in Dharwar than in any previously 
settled sub-division, the new settlement did not hold out so large a 

rospect of eventual increase of revenue. The immediate effect of the 
settlement on the average collections of the five years ending 1845-46 
was a reduction of about ten percent. The proposed settlement was 
eanctioned in March 1549." . 

In 1848-49 the survey settlement was introduced into 100 Mishrikot 
villages in the west of the district. These 100 Government villages 
togetherwithtwenty-fouralienated villages formed the Mishrikot petty 
division of Hubli. It was bounded on the north by Dharwar, on the 
east by the mdmlatdar’s and Taras mahalkari’s divisions of Hubli, 
and on the south and west by Kanara, The surface of Mishrikot 
was waving and much of the south and west was (December 
1848) overrun with forest. Passing from the north-east to the 
Kanara forests the climate rapidly became more rainy. 
parts overmoist for drycrops, though drycrops were much grown 
along the eastern border. The westerly villages were very thinly 






1 The period of five years on 1845-46 has been taken for comparison, because, 
according to Captain Wingate, from 1846-47 the effect of the present survey opera- 
tions in increasing the revenue first became decidedly apparent. ce 
Surrey Superintendent, 235 of 21st December 1545, Be Gov, Sel, CLX. 122 

ie ay Wingate, Survey Superi tendent, 235 of 2lst December 1545, Bom. Gov. 
Sel, C 111-123 ; Government Letter 1908 of 19th March 1549, Ditto 150-161. 
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sopled and many of them were empty. There was very little tillage, 
Ba bo great served of tillage could (1848) be looked for without an 
increase of population. The chief produce was rice and the revenue 
from watered lands was more than double the drycrop revenue. 
All over the petty division were many small neglected reservoirs. 
Owing to a moderate assessment and to a good market for thetr rice, 
the landholders were better off than in other rice-growing parts of 
Dhérwér. From the introduction of the 1825 survey, tillage had 
fluctuated very little. At the same time it had steadily though slowly 
spread. ‘The amount of yearly remissions wassmall. ‘The assessment 
was therefore comparatively moderate but it had not been light 
enough to allow cates, ar spread of tillage or the proper develop- 
ment of the aerien | resources of the petty division which were — 
very great. ing the twenty-three years anaes 1847-48, the — 
tillage area slowly rose from about 15,500 acres in 1825-26 toabout 
99.500 acres in 1847-48. During the twenty-eight years ending 
1847-48thenet rental varied fromabout £6500 (Rs. 65,000) in 1545-4600 
to about £2440 (Rs.24,400) in 1836-37, and remissions varied from ( 
about £1850 (Rs.18,500) in 1836-37 to about £4 (Rs. 40) in 1821-22. h | | 
The details! are : ae 


Mishribot, 100 Villages : Tillage and Revenue, 1820-1858. ga! 








The survey was begun in 1846 and finished in 1848. Thearenof | 
Government drycrop land in the 100 Mishrikot villages was about 
76,000 acres of which only 14,500 acres were (1848) under cultiva- 
rae at an gare acre rate ag vd. (10 as.) as deduced from the 
collections of the preceding five years. It was proposed to divide 
the villages into four classes with highest dvsckon acre rates of 2s. 
74d. (Rs. 1,5,) diminishing to Is, $d. (10as,), a8 the climate became 
more rainy and unfavourable for dryerop culture. The details are: 
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Mishrikot Dry Crap Land Settlement, 1848-49. 





The 8397 acres less of the yerop land according to the 1848 
survey were owing to tracts of land which had become covered with 
dense forest. Rice lands were of considerable extent in Mishrikot 
amounting to about 15,000 acres of which about 5000 were (1848) 
under tillage. The rainy climate of the greater pare of Mishrikot 
made it particularly suited for rice. For the rice and sugarcane lands 
a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) was proposed, The details are : 

Mishrikot Rice Land Setilement, 1545-49. 
, Fouwan, 1400-1344. i | ‘Suave. 
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Acres. | _ Me. 
aus | 21,058 
There was no Government garden land in Mishrikot. If any should 
be found in the villages remaining to be classified, the ordinary 
| that 


standard, adopted for the collectorate in Sit was proposed, tha 
is a highest acre rate of £1 10s. (Rs. 15) for pond gardens and 10s. 
(Rs. 5) for well gardens. Besides these, as in Dharwar, some of the 
lands of Mishrikot were covered with forest. Large tracts of this 
forest land in particular villages in both groups, Dharwar and 
Mishrikot, were merely measured and their external boundaries 
marked off without being divided into fields. No assessment was 
proposed for these forest tracts. Captain Wingate had suggested 
through the Military Board that a portion of them or other convenient 
waste should be set apart as public forest for the growth of timber 
and managed under special instractions distinct from the ordinary 
administration of the survey settlements. The timber of these 
forests was being recklessly destroyed. For the rest of the forest- 
covered arable land it was proposed that if such fields were broaght 
under tillage, the mamlatddr should fix rates of assessment on the 
area under tillage equivalent to the assessment of similar soils in 
the same village. Captain Wingate was of opinion that cultivation 
should not be allowed to extend to these tracts until the arable 
waste, which had been divided into fields and assessed, was bronght 
under tillage. Till then the natural products of the land in ques- 
tion might be sold on behalf of Government as in the case of ordi- 
nary waste subject to assessment. The full survey rental on the 
Government arable land amounted to £6200 (Rs, 62,000), which, 
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Chapter 1 compared with £3304 (Rs. 33,040) the average collections during — 
hor VET. the twenty-eight years ending 1847-48, showed an increase of 874 per _ 
ens > cent, and compared with £3510 (Rs. 35,100) the average collections — 

of the five years ending 1847-48, an increase of 76) per cent. The 

Mishrikot, immediate effect of the settlement was a reduction of about twenty 

Tae ee cent. The proposes settlement was sanctioned in March 1849." 

or some years before 1848 wild elephants had yearly visited the 
western borders of Dhirwiir and done much d e tothe ~— 
especially to rice. The people knew no way of killing » 
elephants and allowed them to ravage the fields undisturbed. It 
was proposed to grant a reward of £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) for every 
wild elephant that might be killed.’ 
aldichal In 1850-51 the survey settlement was introduced into a group of 
18501. twenty-nine villages in the Dambal sub-division in the east of the 
district. The survey of these villages was begun in 1850 and finished 
in 1851. Their area amounted to 106,773 acres of which 10,763 
acres were unarable and 96,010 acres werearable.2 When Govern- 
ment took possession of the eighteen Mulgund villages no accounts 
for previous years were forthcoming. During the time of the 
Patvardhans, that is from 1790 to 1847, the revenue management 
of these villages was personal or rayatvir. The assessment was 
nominally very high, but was never realized in full unless in a year. 
of extraordinary abundance. The collections were made by six 
instalments which fell due between November and June. A yearly 
inspection of crops was made, and remissions from one-eighth to 
three-fourths were given to each landholder according to the state 
of his crop and his general means. These remissions were granted | 
almost every season, so that in effect the collections were made 
according to the state of the crop. As the landholders could never 
hope to pay the full assessment they were always at the mercy of the 
revenue officers. The officers seldom pressed t! eir exactions beyond 
endurance. They were generally ready to defer their demands rather 
than compel a landholder to part with his farm stock. Though 
so far considerate they allowed the cultivator no freedom of action. 
He was not allowed to give up any part of his holdin g@ when so inclined. 
He was even required to increase it when the authorities thought 
he had the means of cultivating more land than he had under tillage. 
Sach extra lands he was allowed to hold at low rates, 80 a8 in some 














1 Captain Wingate, Garvey Superintendent, 235 of 2ist December 1845, Bom. Gov, 
Sel. CLX. 123-132 ; Government Letter 1908 of 19th March 1349, Ditto’ 155-161. 

? Bom, Gov, Sel. CLX. 131, 147. f 

* Of these twenty-nine villages, eighteen were villages of the Mulenm petty 
division which formed part of the estate of the late chief of Tiegaon an lapeed to : 
Government at his death im 1845; six were villages of the same petty division for. | 
merly held as hereditary by the deadi and deatpdnde of Mulgund but resumed hy | 
Government in 1850 in consequence of investigations by the Indm Commissioner, 
At the time of settlement these twenty-four Villages formed the charge of the 
mahilkari of Mulgund in the Dambal sub-division ; of the remaining five vil lages, 
four were formerly held as an hereditary grant by the Shirhatti desci and resumed 
in 1547, after enquiry by the Indm Commissioner, and atthe settlement time they 
formed part ofthe ‘okense of the mahilkariof Dambal ; one village was held by 
an ee of yet pm dradi, but on investigation by the Indm Commissioner was 
resumed in | and at settlement time was attached to the charge of Gudag 
mimlatdir, Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIV. 1s. a 
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measure to compensate for the high rents levied on the rest of his 
holding. The chief objects of the management were to prevent any 
diminution of cultivation and to extend it by all available means, 
so as to exact for the landlord the whole surplus produce beyond 
what was necessary for the tenant's support, but yet so cautiously 
and carefully as not to disable the tenant from continuing his culti- 
vation. The two years (1848-50) during which these vi were 
under British management showed the impossibility of realizing the 
1ssessment of the preceding period. In the first year one-fourth of 
the whole assessment, £1285 (Rs.12,850) ont of £5066 (Rs.50,660) 
were remitted. Still the landholders complained londly. When 
they found that they were free to give up their land they at once threw 
up one-fourth of the entire cultivation. In the following season, 
when the introduction of the new assessment had been promised, a 
portion of this land was again taken for tillage. In the absence 
of any trustworthy information as to the amount of past collections 
in all the twenty-nine villages, in settling the new rates it seemed 
safest to be guided by those already introduced into the neigh- 
bouring villages of the Hubli, Navalgond, and Dambal sub-divisions. 
The lands were similarly situated in respect of climate and markets, 
and in those villages the new settlements had been attended with 


fair success, 


The twenty-four Mulgund villages were divided into two classes. 
The first or the more westerly class, consisting of thirteen villages, 





formed an elongated belt stretching from the neighbourhood of the 
town of Navalgund southwards along the Benn Halla; for this 
group a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 7}d. (Rs. 14%,), sanctioned 
for the neighbouring villages of Navalgund, was adopted. The 
second class contained the remaining eleven villages of the Mulgund 
pargana, which were clustered around Mulgund town and occupied 
a position immediately south of the Navalgund villages and west of 
the Dambal villages. For these a highest dry¢rop acre rate of 2s. 
Sd, (Rs. 14) was adopted. In this class were also placed the four 
villages resumed from the Shirhatti desdi near the Tungbhadra river, 
a few miles west of the Dambal hills and among Dambal villages. 
To the village of Niralgi resumed from the Dambal deadi’s agent 
in the north-east of Dambal, a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 
(Re. 1) was applied. For the few acres of garden land a highest 
acre rate of 10s. (Rs. 5), the same as that sanctioned for well 
gardens thronghout the collectorate, was adopted. The immediate 
effect of the survey settlement was an increase from £4127 
. (Rs, 41,270) to £5105 (Rs. 51,050) or twenty-three percent. There 
were besides 13,297 acres of waste assessed at £667 (Rs. 6670), to 
be brought under tillage. Government sanctioned the proposed 
settlement in April 1852.! . 
The following statement shows the results of the survey settlement 
in certain groups of villages, in the neighbourhood of the Mulgund 
group in Dambal :? 


' Captain Wingate, 51 of 3lst Dec. 1851, and Gov. Resolution 250 of 12th April 
1352. Bom. Gov, Sel CLIV, 187-108. 2 Bom, Gov, Sel. CLIV, 193 = 
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Villages of Hubli, 








Per er 


In 1854 the settlements were described as wonderfully successful 
in relieving the landholders from debt and enabling them to secure 
land-property.’ In spite of the great spread of tillage, produce 

rices had remained high. Landholders and field labourers had 
et greatly enriched. Especially near market towns land had risen 
greatlyinvalne. This rise in the value of land was due to the light 
assessment, the constancy of tenure, the levying of the land-tax after 
harvest time, and improved communicationswhich helps l the exportof 
surplus produce, The care and labour the: gave to their fields, the cost 
they underwent in watering them, and their readiness to grow fruit 
frees near wells, on unarable spots, and round their fields, showed 
that the landholders valued the advantages of thenewtenure. Their 
increased means enabled them to keep more livestock and conse- 
quently the fields received more manure and yielded heavier crops. 
land might be expected to suffer from the freedom granted to 
holders to contract or extend their holdings at will. In practice 
this freedom in no way injured the land, The competition for 
land was great, and the tenure was safe and good. ‘There was 
no abandoning of land after it was once taken. Many landholders 
held spare land which was sometimes allowed to be overgrown 


eS OE 


! The Collector Mr. Ogilvy, 2106 of 3ist December 1855, and the Rev. Comr. Mr. 
Keeves, 609 of 26th February 1857. Bom, Gov, Rey, Ree, 17 of 1859, 1399. 1406. 
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with grass, sub-leased, sold, or sub-divided among heirs and 
relations. Outstandings and remissions had nearly ceased. The 
prosperous state of the landholders was not accompanied by any 
loss to Government. On the contrary in 1854 the land receipts 
were higher than they had been since 1840 and Government 
further gained by the extension of trade inthe district. Thereturns 
for the fifteen years ending 1854 showed that over the whole district 
the area under tillage had risen from 610,392 acres in 1340 to 
998,084 acres in 1854, that the revenue for collection had risen from 
£116,891 (Rs. 11,68,910) to £129,983 (Rs. 12,99,330), and that 
outatandings had fallen from £2184 (Rs. 21,540) to £17 (Rs. 170), 
The details are: 

Dhdérwdr Survey Renilla, 15439-1555. 
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From 1849-50 remissions on account of failure of crops, poverty, 
and other reasons ceased to be granted ; the sums eee under the 
head of remissions were compensation for abolished perquisites. In 
1843-44 the year of the survey settlement, the tillage area was 587,693 
acres and the revenue for collection was £112,166 (Rs. 11,21,660), 
while in 1854-55 the tillage area was 1,076,350 acres and the revenue 
for collection £137,923 (Rs. 13,79,250). Even after deducting 
from the tillage and revenue of 1954-55, 78,266 acres of quit-rent 
lands and lapsed lands not included in the above statement and 

their revenue of £7990 (Rs. 79,900), there remained an excess 
of 410,391 acres in tillage area and £17,767 (Rs. 1,77,670) in 

) revenue over those of 1843-44. The town of Hubli was thriving. 
The wealth, the crowded assemblage, and the earnestness observable 
on market days at Hubli were (1857 February) truly. gratifying.! 

In 1856 Dhérwér contained 5178 square miles, 1546 towns and 
villages, and 754,385 people or an average of 145°09 to the square mile. 
Cotton tillage had greatly increased since the Belgaum-Dharwir and 
Kumta road had been finished. The road from Dharwir to Kalghatgi 

ned out the town of Dhirwar by the best route to Karwar in North 
Peas. The line joining Hubli with the Kanara frontier by 
Kalghatgi was turned into atrunk road. The road from Hubh to 


l The Ker. Comr,. 609 of 26th Feby. 1857, Rev, Rec. 17 of 1859, 1399-1406. 
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Annigeri placed in communication with the western coast, the north- 
eastern cotton growing districts of Dharwar and the neighbouring 
territories of the Nizim and the Madras Government. The Haliyal 
road joining Dharwar with the Kiinara frontier was useful for carry- 
ing timber to Dharwir. Several other roads had also been opened. 
Some English merchants had formed a project of making a railway 
from the port of Kanara or Saddshivgad, which, passing by the town 
of Hubli, was intended to join the Madras and Bombay railway at 
Beldri. At Dharwar, Indian millet or jvéri rupee prices had risen from 
123 pounds in 1843 to 76 pounds in 1856.' There were no canals in 
the Fistrict 1177 ponds and reservoirs were used to water 50,000 
acres yielding a yearly revenue of £11,760 (Rs. 1,17,600). Many 
other ponds and reservoirs supplied drinking water only. The 
rules introduced in 1835, enabling the Collector to help the people 
to make wells, village offices, and other works, teat does much 
good. In 1854-55, £5654 (Rs. 36,540) were spent on public 
unprovements, of which the people contributed £1450 (Rs. 14,500). 
Buildings for s cotton gin factory were erected in Dhérwir in 1850 
ata cost of about £451 (Rs. 4510) and placed under the care of a 
superintendent of cotton experiments. The culture of New Orleans 
cotton was yearly increasing. In 1854-55 it covered 65,298 acres. 
About 300 saw-gins were made in the factory and sold to the cotton 
growers. The character of Dhdrwar cotton was raised in the market 
and a new impulse given to the cotton trade, In 1854-55, of a total 
of 2,496,647 acres 1,459,455 were arable, 329,465 waste, and 647,727 
alienated. Of the arable acres, 1,076,350 or seventy-four per cent 
were under tillage, $47,644 acres were in pasture, and 35,461 acres 
were forest reserves. Of the area under tillage 3340 acres were 
watered garden land, 64,810 rice land, and 1,008,200 drycrop land. 
The chief field products were judri, wheat, rila, sdva, nachni, 
gram, bagri, pulses, and oilseeds.* The exports included cotton, 
vegetable oils, grain, sugar, chillies, silk, cotton cloths, hides, and 
horns. The imports were, from the west coast and Kanara, galt, 
spices, broadcloth, cotton prints, yarn, metals, and timber : and from 
the interior, handkerchiefs, turbans, and other fabrics, and dyes, 
Tron ore was found and smelted in considerable quantities in the 
western laterite ridges and in the Dambal hills. "Dating 1854 the 








' The dotails are : 
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"Of these judri covered 39 per cent, wheat 12 per cent, and rice 6 per cent. 
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rainfall was below the average. The harvest was short, but as 
prices were high and the Government assessment light, land- 
holders did not suffer. ‘The rains of 1555 were still less favourable 
though the failure did not cause scarcity. A deficiency in the 
latter thunder showers left the wells and reservoirs without their 
usual stores of water, and, as the dry months advanced, many 
villages suffered from want of drinking water. 

In 1843-44 the tillage area was 587,699 acres yielding a revenue 
of £112,166 (Rs. 11,21,660). In 1854-55 the area under tillas 
had increased to 1,076,350 and the revenue to £137,922 
(Rs. 13,79,230). Deducting the ac nisitions of land from lapses and 
other causes, the actual merease of tillage since the revenue survey 
settlement in 1844 amounted to 410,391 acres and the augmentation 
of land revenue to £17,767 (Rs. 1,77,670). The Collector estimated 
the acre profit of tillage in watered land at £2 14s. (Rs.27), in rice 
land at 16s. 9d. (Rs. 88), in cotton land at 8s. (Rs. 4), and in light 
soil at Gs. (Rs. 5). ‘The details are: 


Dhdrwdr Tillage Cont and Profit, 1856. 












Of late years the sale value of land especially near towns had 
risen considerably. A landholder who had more land than he 
could till with profit made money by sub-letting it, by selling it, or 
by selling its grass. Between 1846 and 1851 the number of oxen 
had increased by 34,078 or thirteen per cent; male buffaloes by 
10,563 or twenty-five per cent ; ploughs by 364; carts by 4137 ; and 
reservoirs and ponds by 129. The landholders were being gradually 
freed from debt and showed a tendency to accumulate wealth. 
Traders were benefited by a sustained demand anda plentiful supply, 
and labourers by a small rise in wages and still more by continuous 
employment.' 

In consequence of his rebellion during the 1858 mutinies and his 
murder of Mr. Manson, the Political Agent of the Southern Mardtha 
States, the Brahman chief of Nargund was hanged and his estate 
of forty villages in the north of the district was taken over by 
Government. Of the forty Nargund villages, thirty-two were under 
Government management and eight were alienated. In 1859-60 the 
survey settlement was introduced into thirty-one of the Government 
villages? Nargund lay between Dharwar and Belgaum to the 
north of Navalgund, to the east of part of Parasgad, and to the 


2) 6 Se 
1 The Collector Mr. Ogilvy, $14 of 13th June 1856, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 af 
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south of Rimdurg and of of Parasgad and Badémi. The 


villages did not form one unbroken tract, but to some extent were 
mixed with the Government villages of the neighbouring sub-divi- 
sions. From the extreme west tothe extreme east of Nargund was 
about twenty-five miles and from the extreme north to the extreme 
south about sixteen miles. The river Malprabha ran through the 
northern part of the sub-division. The soil was chietly black modified 
by clay and lime nodules. Near the hills there was quartz land and 
deco mposed felspar of considerable richness. Near the. Malprabha 
and Benni some of the land was subject to overflow and gained by a 

ood alluvial deposit. The soil was suited to the late or ran crops. 
It was more particularly favourable to the frome of cotton, wheat, 
white judri, gram, and oil-giving plants. e climate was healthy 
thongh Nargund town suffered from fever. The rainfall was 
heaviest at the villages on the Malprabha towards Ramdurg and 
at Nargond itself, and lightest in the villages to the east from 
Karamadi to Bairanhatti. A little coarse cloth and a few cotton 
which one-half were in Ehirol. The chief market town was Nargund. 
To it came turmeric from Humnabad, buffaloes from Vairig and Bérsi ; 
blankets from Bagalkot, cloth and blankets from Belari and Hubli, 
betelnut and other garden products from Sirsi, and rice from 
Dharwdr. Cotton worth abont £2500 (Rs. 25,000) went every 
year to Kumta, and wheat and gram to Dhairwir. The sales of 
goods in the local Wednesday market averaged about £150 
(Re. 1500). Except after heavy rain the town of Nargond had 
good communication by cart tracks across about thirty miles of 
black plain to Dharwar and Hubli. The population was dense, 224 
to the square mile. Im 1858-59 the total fad revenue was £5328 
(Rs. 53,280) and of this £126 (Rs. 1260) were remitted. 

The thirty-one Nargund villages were divided into three classes, 
eleven western villages witha highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 104d. 
(Rs. 1.1), eighteen central villages with a highest dryerop acre 
rate of 29. 74d. (Rs. 1,4), and two eastern villages with a highest 
drycrop acre rate of 2s, 44d. (Rs. 1,4). These rates included one 
anna in the rupee of road fund! On the same area under til 
the survey rental showed an increase of £207 (Rs. 2070) or six 
percent. The details are: 

Narguad Survey Settlement, 1859-60. 
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' The levy of the road fund was directed by Gov. Res. 4 of 9th M 1860 paras 
12-20, Capt. Anderson, Survey Superintendent, 147 of 20th March ise0 pare 16. 
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The thirty-seven acres of Government garden land were rated at 
5s. Gd. (Rs.2}) the acre. The settlement period was limited to 
twenty years. 

The terms of thirty or twenty years for which the original survey 
had been introduced began to come to an end in 1874. Between 
1874 and 1881 the revision of the survey was completed. The rasulé 
of the revision was an increase in the different blocks from sixty- 
eight per cent in Hubli to thirty-four per cent in Mishrikot, or over 
the whole district an increase of forty-seven per cent. The details 


Dhdrwir Revision Survey, 1874-1881. 


HasTat. 





The first part of the district into which the revised settlement was 
introduced was, in 1874-75, into forty-seven villages of old Hubli 
and eighty-one villages of old Nayalgund! The eighty-one villages 
Shia eecienly belonged to Navalgund had been distributed so that 
in 1874 sixty remained in Navalgund, seven were handed to Hubli, 
eight to Ron, three to Dambal, one to Dharwar, and two to Badami 
in South Bijapur. The forty-seven Hubli villages continued in Hubli. 

The forty-seven Hubli villages lay close round the town of Hubli, 
from which they stretched some distance south. The rainfall in 
Hubli was, in 1870, 29°44 inches, in 1871, 28°49 inches, in 1872, 25°93 
inches, and in 1873, 20-99 inches. At the introduction of the first 
settlement, the traffic between the Dharwar district and the coast 
and the Vengurla roadstead was the only cart-road between the 
Bhor pass near Poona and the extreme sonth of the Presidency. 
Several lines of road had since been made converging on Hubli: one 
to Dharwar and Belgaum, one from Gadag through Annigeri, one 
from Shol4pur throagh Nargund, and two from Hubli to the coast, 
of which one was to Kumta by: Sirsi and the other to Karwar b 
Yellipur. These lines caused a convergence of cart traffic to Hubh 
from all sides. Produce prices showed a rise in uncleaned rice from 
111 pounds the rupee in 1819-1823 to 46 in 1873; invari from 90 
pounds to 42; in wheat from 78 pounds to 25 ; in linseed from 48 
pounds to 31 ; and in unginned cotton from 1s. 34d. (10+% as.) a man 
of 27} pounds to 4s, (Rs.2). Under these influences the value of 
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1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 151.of 29th January 1874, Gov. Res, 
9157 of 28th April 1874, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIIL | 
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land had tly risen. Comparing the average of the ten years 
Moding 1064 ond of the nine years ending 1873, the tillage area had 
jersat from 36,494 acres to 44,404 acres, and collections from 
£4042 to £4808 (Rs. 40,420-Rs. 48,080). The details are: 

Hubli Land Revenue, [254- [879. 
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In the forty-seven villages, exclusive of the town of Hubli, the 
returns showed a rise in population from 23,159 in 1547 to 28,826 in 
1873 ; in flat roofed and tiled houses from 4003 to 5074, in carts 
from 747 to 1596, in watering wells from forty-eight to 151, in 
drinking wells from 123 to 18], in drinking ponds from forty-seven in 
1844.45 to 100 in 1872, and in watering reservoirs from fifty-seven 
to sixty-seven. There was a fall in thatched houses from 1027 in 
1847 to 736 in 1875 : in field cattle from 6101 to 5587, in cows and 
buffaloes from 9062 to 7704, and in sheep and goats from 4496 to 
3687. The fall in the number of cattle and sheep was due to the 

reat decrease in the area of waste land. 

The climate of Hubli was fair. The villages to the south and 
west of Hubli generally enjoyed plentiful rain which graduall 

rew less in the villages north and east of Hubli towards Navalgund 
Of the dry soil crops, 60°94 per cent belonged to the early or Eharif 
harvest and 39°06 per cent to the late or rabi harvest.' Rice was 
largely grown, and, when natural advantages allowed, was followed 
by second green crops of gram, rdtdue, mug, and pdvte. Sugar. 
cane gardens werefew. Hubli continued a manufacturing centre of 
some importance ; 4982 hand-looms were at work in 1873-74 againat 
2263 in 1843. The value of the raw silk yearly used was about 
£12,000 (Rs. 120,000), and of the cotton thread about £29,000 
(Rs. 2,90,000). The fabrics manufactured were cotton and silk 
cloths of all kinds used by the people of the country. Their 
estimated values were, of silk £1500 (Rs. 15,000), of cotton thread 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000), and of mixed silk and cotton £50,000 
(Rs. 5,00,000), that is a total of £56,500 (Rs.5,65,000). The country 
town of Mishrikot furnished a market to the south-west villages 
which lay furthest from Hubli, Kundgol to those to the south-east, 
and Dharwar was within easy reach of villages to the west and 
north of Hubli. The landholders were generally well-to-do, 
comfortable, and independent ; their houses were well built and they 
had a fair stock of good cattle. Considering the capability of the 
land, tillage was slovenly. This was due partly to want of people, 
partly to the very low rates of assessment which enabled landholders 

1 Of the kAarif 604: tt ails w jedi a 
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details were cotton 26°21, wheat 521, kusumbda 2-08, gram 3°13, and minor crops 2 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CNLVIIL. 160. » Gram 313, and minor crops 2°08. 
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to occupy a larger area of ground than they had either hands or 
cattle to till properly. 

The eighty-one Navalgund sien, all lay in astretch of black 
rs eee broken only by the high rocks of Navalgund and 
Nargund. ‘The Benni stream flowed through the country north 
to the Malprabha, The area was 347,720 acres. The rainfall in 
Navalgund was 29°51 inches in 1870, 19°04 inches in 1871, and 
9()-46 inches in 1872, or an average of twenty-three inches. The 
means of communication were improved. Average produce price 
returns showed a rise, in clean rice, from 43 pounds the rupee in 
1819-1823 to 22 pounds in 1869-1873; im jeart from 73 pounds to 
40 pounds ; in wheat from 67 pounds to 32 pounds ; and in unginned 
cotton from Is, ligd. (15fras.) aman of 275 pounds to 3s. 1dd. 
(Rs. Iv). Linseed had also risen from 68 pounds the rapee in 
1819-1823 to 20 pounds in 1871. The result was that land had risen 
so greatly in value that fifty years’ purchase and more were con- 
stantly paid even fordrycrop soils. Comparing the average of the 
ten years ending 1854 and of the nine years ending 1879, the tillage 
area had risen from 182,875 acres to 232,532 acres, and collections 
from £15,414 to £20,069 (Rs, 1,54,140-Rs, 2,00,690), The details 
are : 
wl Land Revenne, 1834 - 1873. 
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In 1874 about seventy-two per cent of the Government lands were 
tilled by the men whose names appeared as holders in the Govern- 
ment books or by members of their families. The holders tilled 
about one per cent in partnership with others and let about twenty- 
five per cent to tenants on a money-rent and about one per cent on 
a produce or grain rent. One per cent was waste.’ The population 
returns showed an increase from 71,419 in 1846-47 to 91,323 in 
1872-73 or twenty-eight per cent. Flat-roofed houses had risen from 
14,252 in 1846-47 to 19,025 in 1872-73 or thirty-three per cent, cows 
and buffaloes from 18,165 to 18,295 or 0°7 per cent, carts from S70 
to 4660 or 435-63 per cent, horses from 450 to 497 or ten per cent, 
wells from forty-two to ninety, and ponds from 103 to 219. On 
the other hand, thatched houses had fallen from 159 in 1846-47 to 
ninety-two in 1872-73 or thirty-four per cent, field cattle from 18,025 
to 16,326 or nine per cent, sheep and goats from 14,994 to 12,923 
or fourteen per cent, and ploughs from 2288 to 1726 or twenty-five 
per cent.* | 





1 Captain Godfrey reports a case in which the same piece of land was sold in 1546-47 
for £6 12s, (Es. 66) and in 1872 for £50(Rs. 500). Bom. Gov, Sel. CRLVIIL. 196. 

2 Captain Godfrey, 145 of 24th Decr. 1873. Bom, Gov,.Sel. CXLVIIL 201. 

8 Considering the great spread of ag 4 Colonel Anderson (January 1874) doubted 
the correctness of the ee fall in the number of ploughs. He thonght the earl 
retarns had coufused between ploughs and ecarfers. Bom, Gov. Sel, CALVIL 
106 - 107. 
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Rain was scarcer in Navalgund than in Hubli. The best placed 
villages for rain were those south-west of Annigeri and in the direc- 
tionof Morab. The rainfall gradually lightened towards Navalgund, 
and beyond Navalgund near Ydvgal it was ss and uncertain. 
In this part the chief supply was from the north-east or Madras 
monsoon, There were no means of watering the land, The water 
of the Benni river was always brackish and became salt in the hot 
weather. The great difficulty was the supply of drinking water 
which was laden with salt and lime. The produce was almost 
entirely dry-crop, 19°33 per cent belonging to the early or bs 
and 80°67 per cent to the late or rabi harvest.’ Of rice . 
there were only two acres. The garden products were cocoannts, 
plantains, Indian corn, onions, pepper, carrots, garlic, radishes, 
cucumbers, greens, and sometimes guavas and a hittle sugar- 
cane. Both American and country cotton was grown largely im 
the black plains. The manufactures were confined to cotton cloths 
and woollen fabrics for local use. In 1873, 403 cloth looms and 
139 blanket looms were at work. There was only one made road 
from Hubli to Aunigeri and thence through Gadag to Beliri, The 
roads from Annigeri to Navalgund and from Hubli to Sholapur 
were neither bridged nor metalled and in the rains were impassable. 
When required to bring in the crops and to export grain to market, 
they were generally in good order. The value of the sales in the 
weekly markets was in Shelvddi £25 to £30 (Rs.250-300), in 
Hanshi £10 to £15 (Rs.100-150), in Annigeri £100 (Rs. 1000), 
in Morab £70 to £80 (Rs. 700-800), in Yavgal £70 to £80 (Rs. 700- 
800), and in Yamnur £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150). The sales at 
the Navalgund half-weekly markets were worth £500 to £600 
(Rs. 5000-6000). Many other markets round the eighty-one 

which 


villages were frequented by the landholders of the villages whi 
wait unsees te Sia Tho landholders were generally well off, but 
as in Hubli and for the same reasons tillage was slovenly. 

New roads running through fields compelled their division into 
separate numbers, and the removal or addition of land from the 
action of streams made remeasurement necessary. All survey 
numbers in excess of thirty acres were divided into two or more survey 
numbers, so as to make all drycrop survey fields held by one occupant 
range from about fifteen to thirty acres. All survey fields held 
by more than one occupant recognized in the Government books 
were divided according to the boundaries of each man’s share so as 
to give each a separately defined and assessed survey field. The 
total area of the 128 villages was 423,875 acres against 424,690 
recorded by the last survey. The first class of villages were sixteen 
close round the town of Hubli, for which a highest drycrop acre 
rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) was adopted. The second class contained nineteen 
villages further from Hubli, which were assessed at a highest dry- 
crop acre rate of 5s, (Rs.24); the third class contained ten villages 
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to the south-west of Hubli and on the margin of the rice country, 
for which the highest dry-crop acre rate was 4s. 6d. (Rs. 24); the 
fourth class with a i dry-crop acre rate of 4. (Rs. 2) contained 
three Habli villages, Kusugal, Sul, and Mulhalli, and five old Naval- 
gene villages; the fifth class included twenty-three villages 

orming the west centre of Old Navalgund for which a highest dry- 
crop acre rate of Se 6d. (Rs. 13) was adopted; the sixth class 
contained forty villages forming the east centre of Old Navalgond 
which were assessed at 3s, (Rs. 14) the acre of best dry-crop; 
the seventh class contained twelve villages in the extreme north- 
east of Old Navalgund forming part of the old Yavgal mahslkari’s 
division of Navalgund; for these a highest dry-crop acre rate of 
2s. 6d, (Rs. 1}) was adopted. A highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8) 
was fixed for rice lands. All purely well garden land, except that 
watered by budkis or water-lifts, was assessed at not more than the 
highest dry-crop rate on the land which had been garden at the time 
of the last settlement, and at the simple dry-crop rate on the land 
under wells which had been made since that settlement. The 
lands watered by budkis or water-lifts were assessed at not more 
than ls. 6d. (12 as.) the acre above the dry-crop assessment. Pond- 
watered gardens Were assessed at highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8). 
The new rates gave an estimated revenue of £40,122 against £24,897 
(Rs. 4,01,220 against Rs. 2,458,970) collected in 1875-74, that 1s an 
increase of £15,225 (Rs. 1,52,250) or 61:15 per cent. The details 
are ; 

Hubliand Navalgund, 123 Villages: Revision Settlement, 1874-75. 





During the nine years before the original survey settlement 
(1834/1843), the tillage area in the forty-seven Hubli villages varied 
sbout 31,800 acres in 1837-38 to about 26,300 acres in 1842-43, 









and céllections from about £6203 im 1839-40 to about £3570 in 

87 (Rs. 62,000 - Rs. 35,700). During the first ten years of 
vey lease (1843 - 1853), tillage rose from about 27,000 acres 
in 1843-44 to about 39,000 acres in 1852-53, and collections from 
about £4770 to about £5580 (Rs. 47,700 - Rs. 55,800) ; during the 
next ten years (1853-1863) tillage rose from about 39,600 acres in 
1853-54 to about 44,000 acres in 1862-63, and collections from about 
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£5730 to about £6150 (Rs. 57,300 - Rs, 61,500) ; and during the last 






ten years (1863-1873) tillage rose from about 44,000 acres in 1863-64 
to about 44,600 acres in 1872-73, and collections from about 
£6160 to about £6400 (Rs. 61,600-Rs. 64,600). The details' are: 
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Hubli, 47 Villages: Survey Results, 1834-1873. 
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During the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1834-1844), the tillage area in the eight one Naseicund il a Eall | 
from about 135,000 acres in 1834-35 toabout 106,700 acresin 1843-44, 
and collections varied from about £21,190 in 1859-40 to abont 
£10,400 in 1838-39 (Rs. 2,11,900-Rs. 1,04,000). During the first ten 
years of the survey lease {1844-1854) tillage rose from about 128,000 
acres in 1844-45 to about 205,000 acres in 1853-54, and collections 
from about £11,070 to £21,770 (Rs. 1,10,700-Rs 2,17,700); during 
the next ten years (1854-1864) tillage rose from about 210,000 acres 
in 1854-55 to about 232,000 acres in 1863-64 and collections from 
about £22,200 to about £24,000 (Rs. 2,22,000-Rs. 2,40,000); and 
during the nine years ending 1872-73 tillage rose from about 282,000 
ares in 1864.05 to aboat 285,000 ares in 1872-73, and ealetions 
m about £24,200 to about £24,700 (Rs. 2,49,000-Rs. 2.47,000 

The details? are : he: 508 Re. 3,47,000). 

' Bom. Gov. Sel. CXALVITI 98, 149. 149 14 
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Navalgund, 81 Villages . Survey Results, 1834-1873. 
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In 1874-75 the revision survey settlement was introduced into 
ninety-three Government villages of Old Dambal.! Of these eighty- 
six had been originally settled in 1845-46 and the remaining seven 
in different years since 1858. At the time of the revision settlement 
seventy-three of these villages were in Dambal, two in Navalgund, 
and eighteen in Ron. In 1874 Old Dambal was bounded on the 
north by Ron, on the east by the Nizdm’s country, on the south by 
the Tungbhadra, on the south-west by Sans li and Miraj, and on the 
west by Navaleund. The total area was 691 square miles or 442,321 
acres. For many years the health of this sub-division had been 
remarkably good. During the four years ending 1873 the death- 
rate was 197 per cent and the birth-rate 2°80 per cent. In none of 
the villages had cholera been known from eight to twenty years. 


ES ee 


1 Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 129 of Ist February 1875, Gov. Res, 1679 
of 19th March 1875, Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV. : 

4 In 1862, some of the villages to the north and north-west, which were inconveni- 
ently distant from the head-quarters of the sub-division, were handed to the neighbour- 
ing sub-divisious of Ron re Navalgund, In 1872 the mahilkari's head-quarters at 
Dambal were moved to the more central, healthier, and more important town of 
Mundargi. In 1874 the name of the sub-division waa changed to Gadag and its head- 
quarters station was called after its chief town. Mr, E. P. Robertson, Collector, 162 
of 27th February 1975, Bom, Gov, Sel, CLIV, 104. 
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Chapter VIII. Except in the village of Doni in 1872, cholera was unknown durin 
Land the eight years ending 1874! During the five years ending 1873 
FEES the rainfall at Gadag varied from 836 inches in 1869 to 25°26 

Revision SURVEY. inches in 1870 and averaged 17°84 inches. In 1874 it was 40°81 
187-76. inches. | | 
From the backward state of the country in 1844 when it was 
introduced, the former assessment of Gadag had been very light, 
At that time the 350 miles between the Bor pass near Poona and 
the southern frontier of the Presidency had only one cart road across 
the Sahyddris. That one cart road was through the old Ram p 
between Belgaum and Vengurla. It was three miles in length and for 
long stretches had an incline of one in five orsix. Carts went up 
and down by lightening loads and clubbing together the bullocks of 
two or three carts. Most of what trathc went from Dhairwir, was 
carried on bullock-back along the different tracks down the Sahy4dris 
to Kumta, Ankola, and other smaller ports in North Kanara. At that 
time at no point south of Poona were both the country below and 
the country above the Sahyidris in Bombay districts which 
could have worked together to make a through line between the 
sea and the inland plains. In the north the states of Sétéra and 
Kolhapur separated Poona from Ratnigiri, and farther south the 
coast line was either Portuguese or in Madras. In 1845 a pass to 
Hondvar in North Kanara was improved, and, several years later, 
the Devimani pass opened communication with Kumta which 
had then risen to be the leading roadstead. The opening of 
the Devimani pass was the beginning of a time of marked 
prosperity for Dharwar. The opening of the railway to Beléri 
provided a new market for the eastern Dambal villages. But 
the distance of about seventy miles to Belari was very difficult 
with moch black soil and many unbridged rivers. Still in 1874 a 
large cart traffic passed east to Beldri. The Hubli-Beliri road was 
the only made-road in the sub-division. It passed through Annigert, 
Gadag, and Dambal to the Tungbhadra river. It was good Roa 
Annigeri to Gadag, fair from Gadag to Dambal, and bad from 
Dambal to the Tungbhadra at Hesrur sixty-cight miles west of 
Beliri. The best part of this road was good only in the fine weather. 
Tt was bridged but net metalled, and as soon as rain fell "grew muddy 
and heavy. From Gadag to Dambal it was neither bridged, metalled, 
nor cared fer, except close to Gadag itself ; beyond Dambal it wasa 
very bad country track, in places almost impassable. The country 
cart tracks were numerous, especially in the northern plain villages. 
They spread from every village to all the villages round and as a rule 
were good enough for all purposes. In the black plain they became 
more or less impassable during the rains, but in the fine weather the 
plain roads were better for carts than the roads in the villages near 





* In February 1875 Colonel Anderson the Survey Commissioner wrote: Thirty 
years ago cholera waa prevalent in this sub-division, At that time troops were con- 


distur’ og between Beldri and Dharwar to Kolhapur and Sdvantvddi which were 
ain aitiae Ed et Cualane in Shade train. Of late years in Dambal, 
-ark other parts ¢ cag holera bad much decreased, partly because troops no 
supply, Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIV. 28, 9. Pen? 70m She improvement in the water 
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the hills where the dips and rises as well as the stones made the roads Chapter VII. 
bad. In the villages between Sortur, Gadag, and Dambal as well as ee 
Chikvadvatti, the cross country roads were bad, in placesimpassable _ | 
to carts. In these villages the number of carts was much less than Revistox SURVEY. 
elsewhere. Since 1844 great progress had been made in road making ae 
and opening the country to traffic. Hundreds of carts passed with : 
ease in places where they never went before. During the survey 

lease grain prices had risen considerably. Since 1842 jodré and 

wheat had risen more than 150 per cent, linseed about. 50 per cent, 

and kardai or safflower and other chief oil seeds more than 200 per 

cent. During the four years ending 1874 prices had been steady. 

Between 1863 and 1865 the prices of grain and oil-seeds were much 

more than double the 1874 prices and the price of cotton was more 

than four times as high. Still there was no reason to suppose the 

prices would fallto the 1842 level. In February 1875 Colonel 

‘Anderson was satisfied that in all exportable articles the Gadag 

landholders were more than 100 per cent better off than they had 

been when the former survey rates were fixed. The opening of 

the country by railways and roads must continue to prevent the 

gluts of produce from which landholders used formerly to suffer. 


In the eighty-six villages settled in 1844-45 the area of occupied 
Government land during the ten years ending 1545 averaged about 
140,000 acres. The year or two before the former survey settlement 
had showed a marked tendency to a decline in tillage, and, in 1844, 
the yeur of the settlement only half of the arable area was held for 
tillage. From the first year of the settlement a change set in. The 
occupied area and the revenue together steadily increased year by 
year, and in 1860-61, two years before the great inflation of prices 
due to the American War, the occupied and unoccupied area, instead 
of being equal, were gece Thy acres 261;938 and 4519, the 
Government revenue had risen from £9552 (Rs. 95,520) im 1845-46 
to £215,653 (Rs. 1,56,530) im 1860, and of this all but £2 (Rs. 20) 
were collected. From 1860-61 there was little change; in fact 
there was little room for change. The occupied area in 1873-74 was 
acres 265,240 and the unoccupied arable area S654 acres. Since 
1847-48, with the exception of the single year of 1856-57, remis- 
sions were nominal, and, when they occurred, were confined to the 
most trifling amounts. Since 1854 there were no outstandings. 


Me ee aS 


1 Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV. 14-15. The details are : 
Gadag Grain Rupee Prices, 184% - 1574. 
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Chapter VIII. The following statement gives the average tillage area! and the 4 
_— collections for periods of ten years between 1535 and 1874: Were 
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Tn 1873-74 the sum obtained for the grazing of the arable waste 
was very low, £16 (ERs. 160) for 4353 acres assessed by the survey 
at £110 (Rs. 1100). The reason why this land fetched so low a 
price was that it was scattered in small detached patches near to or 
mixed with tillage. These small plots were of little use for grazing 
except to pels bbesie landholders. On the other hand the 
unarable grazing tracts, though of much worse quality, had the 


advantage of an extensive range of area and consequently gave 
an perso rate nearly double the lowest rate for tad recorded at 
Except near the sandstone capped hills in the north-east and in 
the clay slate Kapat hills of the south-west, where it was asandy or 
gravelly red, the soil was the black cotton soil. The sandy forma- 
tion ran down in a south-easterly direction to the Tungbhadra. 
The tillage was fair. The best tilled villages lay between Sudi and 
Kotumachgi, near Gadag south of Hombal, and from near Munda ri to 
the Tungbhadra, The hill villages, those near the main Dambal- 
Gadag road and those west of Hombal, were less carefully tilled and 
had large patches of haridli grass which in a fow places half choked 
the crops. The use of manure was general. In the black plain all the 
fields near the villages were manured every year ; those further off had 
Some manure once in three or four years, and outlying fields, unless 
without help they refused to yield anything, were never manured, 
The red soils which wanted much more enriching than the black, 
received as much manure as the landholder could manace to give 
them. The staple products were jrari, wheat, and cotton. Piles 
were grown to some extent and oilseeds were mixed with grain. 
The jvart was eaten locally and most of the wheat, and cotton and 
some of the oilseeds were exported. Of the whole outturn about 
one-third belonged to the early or red soil and two-thirds to the late 
or black soil. Cotton was ‘the great local staple. In 1873-74 


1 In 1875 Mr, Robertson the Collector noticed that the spread in tillage was not due 
to the American War, os most of the land was taken before the effects of the Ameri- 
can War were felt, The spread of ae was the result not of any unusual canses 
but was due to the gene: prosperity of the sub-division. The almost entire absence 
of remissions and outstandings was a further proof of this prosperity. Mr, E. P, 
ne oA eae 162 of ith February 1875. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV. 116. 

34 Lelsht ee ae Were carly crops jrdri 2227 percent, bdiri 1 tor 227, mn 
ne nS ee Wheat 11°66, gram 2-27, hunmba or safflower 18, linseed 
199, miscellancous O17, total 62-92, BE Gor, Sel, CLIV, 6-7,41. ; 
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less than 111,219 acres or nearly one-third of the whole tillage 
area were under cotton. Of the whole area 76,963 acres were 
American and 34,256 local. At 1874 prices the local value of the 
cotton crops averaged £1 to £1 2s. (Rs. 10-11) an acre or more than 
four times the revised survey rates. The chief imports were Eng- 
lish piece goods from Bombay both by the coast and by Belari; 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, cocoanut oil, spices, and salt, from I finara and 
the coast; coarse sugar or gul and rice from South Dharwar and 
Kanara; silk from Beldri; and tobacco from Hubli. The leading 
a ate were cotton, oil-sceeds, and wheat. Most of the cotton went 
to Hubli and from Hubli to Kumta or Karwar on the coast. Of late 
years a considerable quantity of cotton had taken the eastern route to 
‘nect the rail at Beldéri. Much more would have gone by this route 
but for the badness of the road between Dam \ ea the ‘Tong- 
bhadra. The chief industry was the weaving of cotton cloth and 
of blankets. Much cotton and silk was dyed at Gadag and Betgeri, 
and cotton was also made into thread and sold in the local markets. 
Some villages made country carts, earthen vessels, and oil, and in 
most field tools were made and mended. River bed stones rich in 
iron, were smelted in Chikvadvatti, Doni, and some of the smaller 
villages in the Kapat hills. Iron smelting had once been a large 
industry but cheap English iron and dear local fuel had ruined it 
between them. After rain the sands of some of the Kapsat hill 
streams were washed for gold but the yield did not do more than repay 
the labour. Cotton ginning or seed separating was an important 
industry. The local cotton was separated from the seed by the foot- 
roller, the American cotton by the saw-gin. Thirty-eight of the 
ninety-one inhabited villages . sawgins, 203 in all, worth about 
£4575 (Rs. 45,750). A cotton press was worked at Gadag by 
Messrs. P. Chrystal and Company and a second European firm Messrs. 
Robertson and Company bought and exported cotton." 

In 1874 there was a brisk tradeinland. In many cases land was 
sold at fifteen to twenty times and in some cases at thirty to forty 
times the survey assessment. These were high prices considering 
that money was worth about twelve per cent. In the records of sales 
where a small price wasentered, five or six times the assessment, there 
was always the doubt whether the entries correctly represented the 
sale value of the land? Doring the thirty years ending 1874 popu- 
lation had increased from 82,842 to 121,482 or 46°6 per cent," Hat 
roofed’ houses from 14,717 to 25,266 or 74°4 per cent, farm cattle 
from 273,194 to 25,473 or 9°8 per cent, carts from 673 to 3998 or 494 

r cent, watering wells from 07 to 138 or 42°2 per cent, and 
jrinking wells from 290 to 483 or 66° per cent. On the other hand 
there was a decrease in thatched houses from 750 to 461 or 314 per 
cent ; in cows and buffaloes from 41,055 to 99,106 or 29 per cent ; m 
sheep and goats from 49,167 to 24,571 or 50 per cent ; in horses from 


mi 











1 Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIV, 35-36. 

“once Ponda Sel. CLIV. 13, 45-55. sos ore Bais ss 

33m fifty-nine Government surveyed vi in 1874 the agricultat pulation 
waa 25.677 or 55°35 per cent, partly agrcaltural 6615 or es | per Sauk aa non- 
agricultural 14,072 or 30°35 per cent. Bom. Gov. Sel, CLIV. 43. 

4 Tiled houses were almost onknown. Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIV. 10. 
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924 to 684 or 25°9 per cent. The small increase in well irrigation was 


chiefly due to the brackishness of the water and to the great thickness 
of ey waterless surface layer. Round Gadag water was good, plenti- 
ful, and near the surface; but the people failed to use the wateras — 
they were satisfied with the returns given by dry-crops. In 1874 the 
population gave a density of 175 to the square mile, afair rate for 
a country with little watered land. The rate of increase, 46°6 per 
cent, was considerably greater than in the Hubli and Navalgund 
villages, perhaps because people had come from the neighbouring 
Niz4m’s country. In 1844 and 1845 when Colonel Anderson — 
carrying out the first measurements, s0me ons were shown him 
who het come from the Niz#im’s villages. The move had to be made 
with great care as the people were closely watched and the property 
and families of those who were suspected of inclining to move into 
British territory were liable to be seized. This mmmigration ceased 
in 1852 when the neighbouring Nizdm’s villages passed to the 
British.! It was known that this inflow of people from the Nizam*s 
villages had never been on any very large seale. Mr. Robertson the 
Collector thought that theincrease was solely due to the general pros- 
erity of the sub-division which was shown by the rapid rise of 
d Deee and Mundargi.* The flat-roofed or better class of 
houses had greatly increased, and though there was little rise m the 
number of farm cattle the style of animal had greatlyimproved. The 
landholders took pride in their bullocks, and cattle or 
seen. The bringing of great stretches of waste under the plough hac 
reduced grazing and lowered the number of sheep ages Se Large 
flocks still found good grazing on the Kapat range. There was no 
former record of ploughs ; 6227 the 1874 number was doubtful ;what- 
ever the number, it was enough to keep the Jand in fair cultivation. 
As in every other partof the country the numberof cartshad enormous- 
ly increased. In 1844the common two-bullock cart or chhakdi was 
most unknown ; the large eight-bullock waggon or halt bandi which 
was only used for home purposes, was the only cart of the country. 
There was no direct road to the coast and all the coastward trade was 
carried on pack bullocks.? One-half of the new wells had been sunk 
between 1864 and 1874. One reason for the small increase was that 
over about three-fourths of the area the waterless surface stratum was 
very thick, and, even when water was reached, it was commonly brack- 
ish. The chief supply of water was from ponds and stream-beds. Of 
151 ponds all but four were used for drinking, Of the whole number 
in ordinary years probably not one-tenth held water at the end of the 
hot weather. To a great extent the people depended on holes dug in 
river beds. Fortunately early im May a succession of thunderstorms 
usually furnished a fresh supply. The northern villages especially 
near Wuralgdid suffered most from the want of good drinking water. 


i 


' Colonel Anderson, Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV. 9 - 10, Tt 
ee Mr, E. P. Robertson, Collector, 162 of 27th February 1875, Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV. 


iil, 

3In February 1675 Mr. Robertson wrote ;*A cart and pair of bullocks is usually 
calculated to represent a profit to ita owner of about #10 (Re. 100) a year. An 
increase of 3325 carta, therefore, represented a yearly addition of nearly £35,000 
(Ba, 34 iibls) to the income of the sub-division," Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 113. 
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The large village of Kotumachgi,with about 2700 people, had 
only one well. Except what this well yielded, the rest of the 
water had to be brought several miles. In the south water was 
plentiful, the streams often held water all the year round. The 
rainfall varied slightly in different parts of the sub-division. In 
the extreme north-west villages it was uncertain, Further east, 
though not more abundant, it was more seasonable. The whole 
centre of the sub-division had a fair rainfall. Except under 
the lee of the higher part of the range south of Dambal, the 
Kapat hill villages had an unusually large share of the early 
rains. The four reservoirs which were used in watering land were a 
lake of 465 acres at Dambal and small ponds at Navali, Balganur, 
and Hulkot. The Dambal lake had once been a large expanse of 
water even in the hot weather. It still (1874) watered 124 acres 
of good garden land. But it was much silted. It was dry by 
the end of March and even when full, was not more than six feet 
; ee More than half of it was overgrown with a thorny thicket of 

bdbhul bushes a favourite resort of pig, peafowl, and other wild 
animals. After the rains the drying of the decayed undergrowth 
cansed much fever of a deadly type.! The traffic between Dambal 
and Beléri was large and growing. The exports to Beldri included 
some cotton,a good deal of wheat, and, in years of short rainfall 
in Beldri and Kadapa, considerable quantities of the common grains. 
The landholders of Dambal were well off for local markets. The 
joint town of Gadag-Betgeri with a gd sap of over 18,000 was 
a place of large trade. Gadag was the chief local cotton centre 
and one of the leading ing towns in the Bombay Karnitak ; 
Mundargi was a large market with a rapidly growing trade ; 
Dambal and Naregal were good minor markets; and there were 
several more well placed village markets. Gadag-Betgeri had long 
been one of the leading weaving centres. In spite of the competi- 
tion of English and Bombay steam-made yarn and cloth, the 
weavers eee held their own, the number of looms showing a 
fall only from 1507 to 1399. 

The ninety-one inhabited villages had 806 temples, 133 mosques, 
103 gardi-manis or sport-pits, and 17 distilleries. The small 
number of distilleries and the large number of sport-pits said 
much for the temperance and the manliness of pod ie : 
sport-pits were for coolness built partly underground, where the 
young villagers wrestled, worked dumbbells, lifted and threw 
weights sometimes with great skill and success. The elders looked 
on with interest. ‘To have the best wrestler in the country-side waa 
an honour of which his village was extremely proud” 

In 1874 about 75 per cent of the Government lands were tilled 
by the man whose name aprraced as holder in the Government 
books or by members of his family. The holders tilled abont five 
per cent in partnership with others and let twenty per cent to tenants. 





1 Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom, Gov. Sel. CLIV. 37. 
? Captain Godirey, 1874, Bom, Gov, Sel. CLIV. 39. 
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In private or indm lands abont forty-three per cent were used or 
tilled by the proprietor or the members of his family, about seven 
per cent by the proprietor in partnership with others, and fifty 
per cent were let to tenants. The rent of tenant-tilled fields 
was paid in cash in five cases out of six in Government lands 


‘andin nine cases out of ten in private lands. When rent was 


taken in grain, as a rule the quantity of grain was not fixed, It was 
a share of the crop. Except in poor land where it was somewhat 
less, the share of grain rent was usually one-half. 

During the thirty years’ settlement the Dambal sub-division had 
on the whole thriven greatly. It had soil, a fair climate, 
nego improved communication, excellent markets, and easily sold 
and high priced produce. The people were hardworking and had 
a natural turn for trade and thrift. 

The ninety-three villages were entirely remeasured. Every 
separate occupancy was made into a separate survey field and all very 
on numbers were broken into acre fields. The former classing 
of the soil had been carried out under many difficulties. Mu 
of even the better black soil had for years lain waste, In these 
waste tracts the wash of many rains had left the surface strewn 
with pebbles and lime knobs and the lowness and extreme thorni- 
ness of the babhul scrub seemed to support the evidence of the 
pebbles that the soil was wretched. Large areas were much 
under-classed. Long before the end of the survey lease the thorns 
had been cut down and ploughing had shown that rich land lay 
under the layer of surface pebbles. The rule regarding classing, 
which had been adopted in Hubli and Navalgund in 1574, was 
followed in Dambal. Te fields whose old classification was higher 
than 104 annas, only ten to fifteen per cent of the whole number 
of fields were reclassed; fields whose valuation was lower than 10) 
annas were all reclassed. 

The ninety-three villages were divided into four classes and char 
highest oe ei acre rates varying from 2s. dd. to ds. (Rs. 14-14). 
The first class, whose highest dry-crop acre rate was fixed at da. 
(Rs.14), included besides Gadag and Betgeri fifteen villages bordering 
on the belt of villages on the east of Navalgund. The second class 
whose highest dry-crop acre rate was 2s. 9d. (Rs.1$) melnded thirty- 
three villages forming a belt which ran north-west and south-east 
in the centre of the sub-division and on or close to the Gadag- 
Dambal road a line of great traffic; the third class, whose highest 
dry-crop acre rate was 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1}), included twenty-nine 
villages in the north close to the Yavgal villages and villages alo 
the eastern frontier, which were badly placed for the seawat 
cotton trade ; the fourth class, whose highest dry-crop acre rate was 
Qs. 3d. (Rs. 14),included fourteen outlying villages in the extreme 
north-east and south-east. During the settlement the area of rice 
land had risen from 108 to 292 acres. This land was chiefly 
channel-watered land in the extreme north-east and south, For 
the rice land a ier acre rate of 12s. (Rs.6) and an average 

re rate of Ge, Se. (Rs, 3%) instead of 4s. 4d. (Ra. 2 as, 24) were 
proposed, These rice lands were often watered from ponds and 


Karnitak.) 
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on much of them sugarcane was grown once in three years. Only the 


best soil with an unfailing water-supply would pay 12s. (Rs. 6) ; 
rice land which depended solely on rain would pay the same rate as 


Land. 


that on dry-crop land. ‘The rice lands were arranged under Revisiox SURVEY. 


the four intermediate classes according to the periods for which 
water was available.’ Of channel-watered garden land or 
fecranag hiigdyat there were 603 acres, 'The plain part of the sub- 
ivision had little or no garden land and where there was garden 
nd the crops were poor, vegetables and dry grains. The south, 
chiefly Dambal, Doni, Sortur, Bennihalli, Muondargi, and Yelli- 
Serur had some fine sugarcane and betel-vine gardens, The Dambal 
gardens were watered from the lake which though in bad order held 
ater till the end of March. The fine gardens in the other village 
were watered by channels from streamssome of which lasted through- 
out the year. For garden land a highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs. 3) 
was proposed. The existing acre rate was in some cases 16s. 
(Rs. 8), and the rate before the existing settlement had been £1 16s. 
oe 18). Of purely well watered garden land there were 1250 acres. 
he well watered garden land, recorded in the former settlement, 
was assessed within the highest dry-crop acre rate, and the area that 
had since been turned into ¢ ps was assessed ot the simple 
lry-crop rate in accordance with, Government Resolution 1028 dated 
the 25th of February 1874. Some of the well watered land yielded 
betul-vine, sugarcane, and other superior crops. In 1845 the whole 
area of garden crops of all kinds, well watered and channel watered, 
was 954 acres, The 1874 total amounted to 1853 acres. That the 
increase was so small was due to the absence or the brackiahness 





1The Irrigation Revenue Report for 1879 contains the following account of the 
survey system of assessing the water rate on lands watered from the old Dharwir 
reservoirs, On a revision of settlement the survey officers inspect the land and 
such fields as are found to have been actually watered from the reservoir within a few 
years of the inspection, are assewed as irrigated. No attempt is made to gauge the 

abilities of the reservoir by calculating rte storage imped in proportion to the 
yearly rainfall, The area found to be actually watered is taken to be the area which 
the reservoir is capable of watering, and rice or garden rates, as the case may be, are 
assessed accordingly, The water-supply is divided into #ix general claasea according 
to the time whicl the water is estimated to last and to the situation and quality of 
the land, In this way rates are assessed on a sliding scale. Tho usaal settlement is 
for thirty years. When once introduced the rates are levied whether the fields are 
watered or not. In fact, for this term of years, the rate isa fixed settlement on a 
tixed area, allowing of no change unless, which rarely happens, reclassing |s required 
to meet some change in the reservoir either for better or wore. The assessments are 
consolidated and are gathered by the Revenue Department in the usual manner. 
The settlement gives the people, who hold the area assessed as irrigated, the 
exclusive right to the water of the reservoir, as they and they alone pay water rates, 
The watered area cannot be enlarged except by private arr t arnong the land. 
holders, and daring a season of drought no special use of the water can be made 
without the consent of the landholders in whom the property of the water is vested. 
Should any dry-crop lands be watered under an agreement with the landholders, mo 
extra rates are levied, but, at the next settlement, the land is lisble to be incladed in 
the watered arca. In this way much land may be watered for a considerable number 
of years without paying any ing bat dry-crop rates, Works often irmgate much 
larger areas than those assessed as irrigated, ‘The survey system had the benefit that 
the people thoroughly understood it ; under it Government often lost revenue by the 
extension of irrigation cae i oki Angers Dambal Tank, Dhdrwar Collectorate, 
Irrigation Revenue te (3st July 1530) of the Bombay Presidency excluding Sind, 
for 1873-79, Appendix V. 
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| ‘Compared with the first three classes, the increase in fourth 


urface water over a great part of the sub-division, which made o 
rel aad gardens Eapossiile: The proposed revised a | 
raised the rental on the area under tillage from £16,757 to et | 
(Re. 1,67,570-Rs. 9,48,450), an merease of 482 per cent. J 


were outlying and badly placed and much of the soil was poor. 


The largest increases were in Chikop, a good black soil village a 


close tothe north of Gadag,and in Hombal and Gadag town. 
Hombal was an exceedingly well placed purely black soil village 
and in Gadag the whole of the lands to the north of the town were 
black soil. In four villages the increase was between sixty and 


seventy per cent. In all the remaining villages it was less than sixty 


er cent. Three villages showed a decrease, Kalignur of 6°2 percent, 
Bevinkatti of 0-7 per cent, and Dimdur of 3°6 per cent. Of these 
Kalignor and Bevinkatti were in the extreme north-east where 
was much poor soil, and Dindur was among the Kapat hills where 
the soil was very poor. The following statement shows the total 
area and assessment of the sub-division under the original and the 
revised survey settlements : 

Dambal Survey Settlement, I874-75. 


| | EXtSTOTG, PRoroeEn. 
LaNn. Sl 3 
| Area, | Rental.| Area, |Rental,| alt 
ree. | Hemtal. | | Bank | 















ee ee a 270988 167,508 sraial gunael ™ 
Unoccupied.... ai Ey me 1427 
=a) POMC] OORT 108,068 951 
= nf SAT | an 
Total | 442,771 235,000) 442,881 249,778) 54,303 | 
The decrease in the unarable area from 04,170 to 48,792 acres 
was chiefly due to the transfer to the arable of the landain the 
villages on the slopes of the Kapat hills. The average acre rate 
all over the occupied land amounted to ls. 9Jd. (14} as.) against 
Is. 29d. (9; as.) under the former settlement. The proposes 
revised settlement was sanctioned by Government in March 1875.' 











‘Bom. Gov, Res. 1679 of 18th March 1575, Bom, Gov, Sel, CLIV, 142-145, 
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Daring the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1835-1845), the tillage area varied from about 113,/00 acres in 
1835-36 to about 148,600 acres in 1840-41, and collections from 
about £9500 (Rs. 95,000) in 1841-42 to about £14,500 (Rs. 1,45,000) 
in 1839-40, During the first ten years of the survey lease (1845-59) 
tillage rose from about 151,000 acres in 1845-46 to about 206,000 
acres in 1854-55 and collections from £7086 to about £16,300 
(Rs. 70,860-Rs. 1,53,000) ; during the next ten years (1855-1865) 
‘lage rose from about 222,300 acres in 1855-56 to about 266,800 
sores in 1864-65, and collections from about £16,100 to about 
£19,200 (Rs. 1,61,000- Rs. 1,92,000) ; and during the last ten years 
(1865-1875) tillage fell from about 266,600 acres in 1865-66 to about 
265,200 acres in 1874-75 and collections varied from about £19,100 
(Rs. 1,91,000) in 1871-72 to about £19,400 (Rs. 1,94,000) in 1874-79. 
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Bankapur, which had been settled im 1546-47, was resettled in 
1876-77.1 After the first survey, a redistribution had taken. place, 
by which eighty villages remained in the Banképur sab-division, 
fifty-two had been transferred to Karajgi, four to Hangal, and one 
to Hubli. Old Bankaépur was much broken by villages belonging 
to the Savanur state and to other sub-divisions. From the extreme 
west to the extreme east was about forty miles. During the thirty 
years ending 1875-76 communications had been greatly improved. 
A cart road had been opened between Hubli and Sirsi and another 
joining Bankdépur with, Sirsi and passing near Hangal. Roads 
had also been made leading by the Arbail pass to Karwar and 
Kumta. A line ran between Haveri and Sirsi by Samasgi which 
opened communication with Kumta. A road from veri to 
Havanor joined Banképur with Beléri. The rupee Pe of jrart 
had risen from 262 pounds in 1844 to 86 pounds in 1874, of wheat 
from 100 to 28 Scania of gram from §2 to 28 pounds, and of rice 
from 86 to 42 pounds. Cotton had risen from £7 10s, (Rs. 75) the 
khandi of 784 pounds in 1846 to about £16 (Rs. 160) the khandi 
in 13/6. 

Comparing the nine years ending 1855 with the eight years 
ending 1874, the area held for tillage had risen eee 189,690 
acres to 223,304 acres and the collections from £8614 to £10,857 
(Rs. 86,140-Rs. 1,08,570). The details are: 

Bankdpur Tillage and Revenwe, 1835 - 1574. 
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The average notices issued in default of timely payment of 
revenue from 1872-73 to 1874-75 were 162. During the same period 
land had only twice been sold. In 1875 about seventy-five per cent 
af the Government lands were tilled by the men whose names appeared 
as holders in the Government books, either solely or in partnership 
with others. The holders sublet about fourteen per cent on money 
rents and four per cent on produce or grain rents. Three per cent 
were arable assessed waste,a proportion of which consisted of valuable 
grass lands which were not allowed to be taken for tillage but 
were yearly sold by auction. Three per cent was unarable unassessed 
waste. In eighty-eight villages of the sub-division there was not 
a single waste survey field. What waste there was was generally 
in the villages to the west, bordering on the forest, where grazing 
was abundant and in the eastern villages where there wis ae 
poor hilly land. ‘The returns showed a rise in population from 





‘Col. Anderson, Surv, Comr. 7 of 4th Jan. 1876, Gor. Re Lof 1 bh nT 
Bom, Gov. Sel. CLY. ) an. 167 v, Kes, 1031 of 16th Feb, 1576, 
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67,722 in 1846-47 to 88,869 in 1875 or thirty-one per cent; in flat Chapter VIII 
roofed and tiled houses from 10,481 to 14,908 or forty-two per cent ; onal 
in carts from 1641 to 4115 or 150 per cent;-and in horses and ponies 
from 912 to 939 orthree percent. On the other hand thatched houses Revises SURES: 
had fallen from 2854 to 2089 or twenty-seven per cent; farm cattle geen 
from 21,877 to 21,624 or one per cent; cows, buffaloes, and their mai |* 
young from 38,400 to 34,740 or nine per cent ; and sheep and goats 
from 18,064 to 12,976 or thirty-four per cent. The number of looms 
had risen from 395 in 1845 to 867 in 1875. The soil and climate 
_ varied eeey: In the west red clay slate soils were common like 
the Hubli red soils. The centre of the sub-division was black soil 
with occasional hills and patches of red. Inthe east were outcrops of 
granite or rather of gneiss. The black soils were of a superior quality 
and were excellently suited for the growth of cotton, especially of 
New Orleans cotton. In the west the rainfall was rather heavy for 
superior dry-crop tillage. The centre of the sub-division, passing 
from west to east, enjoyed an excellent and certain rainfall, and 
was well suited for the growth of dry crops. In the north and south 
belt of villages, the rainfall was somewhat less certain and seasonable, 
as the villages, especially the eastern villages, got more of the later 
heavy rains and less of the early June rains. Rice was grown in 
the western and to aless extent in the centre villages. Jvdri, bajri, 
wheat, fur and other pulses, and oil-seeds as well as cotton were 
abundant in the centre and east, especially in the central tract 
stretching from the extreme southerly point, south of the Varda, 
through a line passing near the town of Savannr, to the extreme 
northern villages of the sub-division. Cotton was the great 
exportable sedate and as the soil and the damp air were specially 
favourable to it, New Orleans had to a great extent supplanted the 
local variety. 123 ponds and reservoirs were used for watering land, 
but none of them held water during the hot weather. The garden 
products were cocoa and betel palms, sugarcane, and the betel vine. 
tice was also grown as a change crop in garden land. The chief 
industries were the weaving of coarse cotton cloth and blankets. 
Karajgi, Nave Riti, and Bankdpur had the largest hand-loom weaving 
population. Haveri was a great centre of the cardamom trade, as 
cardamoms were supposed to have no value until they were soaked in 
the water of a well at Haveri. Theothertrading towns were Bankapur, 
Karajgi, and Hulgar. The people were well fed, well housed, and 
well clad, and generally strong and healthy. Their field tools and 
cattle were good. ‘Tillage was careful especially in gardens and in 
the fields of Ingalgi and its neighbouring villages. 
All fields both dry and watered had to be remeasured. The 
number of survey fields in the 137 villages of the sub-division was 
raised from 11,685 to 17,896. The total area was 259,776 acres 
against 258,988 acres according to the old survey. Of rice there was 
a total area of 6680 acres against 6160 recorded by the old survey. 
Of this 3105 acres were Government land against 2655 according 
to the last survey. The garden area was returned at 1516 acres of 
which 965 were Government against 1458 acres and 866 Government 
according to the former survey. A highest dry-crop acre rate of 
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3s. (Rs. 14} was adopted for four isolated villages among the Ha gal 





villages ; 4s. (Rs. 2) for fifty villages of which sixteen were on the 
| western border of the main block of the sub-division and thirty-four _ 
Revision SURVEY. were to the east of the third class of villages; 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2}) for 

sere fifty-two villages lying to the west of the sub-division; 3s. 3d. — 
sii (Rs. 18) for twenty-five villages lying to the east of the thirty-four 
villages of the second class; and 2s. 9d. (Rs.1}) for six villages in — 
the extreme east of the sub-division. The highest. mce acre rate 
was fixed at 164, (Rs. 8), and the highest garden acre rate at £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12). The average acre rate over the whole Government 
oceapied land of every kind according to the revised settlement 
was 2s, 44d. (Re. 1 as. 24) or 9fd. (64 ae.) higher than ls. G}d. 
(127, as.), the existing average rate. The effect of the revised — 
settlement wasan increase of 49°5 percent. The following statement 
gives the details : 

Sankdpur Revision Setilement, 1876-77. 





i. 





There were no cases of excessive increase on whole villages. In 
three villages rg the enhancement exceed eighty per cent. 
These as well as half of the villages in which the enhancement was 
between seventy and eighty per cent, were villages of the third class 
with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. 6d. (Rs. 24). In other 
cases large enhancements were mostly due to increase in the area of 
rice or garden land. 

During the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1836-46), the tillage ares fell from about 73,000 acres in 1836-57 to 
about 54,000 acres in 1545-46, and collections variedfrom about £7800 
in 1836-37 to about £14,100 in 1839-40 (Rs. 78,000- Re. 1,41,000), 
During the first ten years of the survey lease (1846-56), the tillage 
area rose from about 78,000 acres in 1846-47 to about 114,000 
acres in 1855-56, and collections from abont £9900 to about £14,300 
(Rs, 99,000-Rs. 1,435,000) ; during the next ten years (1856-66) the 
tillage area rose from about 124,000 acres in 1856-57 to about 
135,000 acres in 1865-66 and collections from about £15,000 to about 
£16,000 (Rs. 1,50,000-Rs. 160,000); and during the last ten years: 
(1866-76), the tillage area fell from about 134,800 acres in 1866-67 
to about 132,800 in 1875-76 and collections from about £16,000 to 
about £15,800 (Rs. 1,60,000- Rs. 1,58,000), During the four years 
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after the revision survey (1876-80) the tillage area varied from about 
137,000 acres in 1877-78 to about 131,000 acres in 1879-80, and 
collections from about £21,800 (Rs. 2,158,000) in 1878-79 to about 
£21,100 (Rs. 2;11,000) in 1876-77. The details are:' 


Bankdpur, 137 Villages : Survey Remulte, 1856-1830. 
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In 1878, 215 villages of the old Hangal sub-division and the old 
Taras petty division were revised.’ 


these villages, 119 had gone to New Hiingal, sixty-five to Bankapur, 
twelve to Karajgi, a to Hubli, and seven to Kalghatgi. The 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sel, CLV. 50, 52-53. | | | 
* Col. pilin Surv. nce 178 of 3rd February 1877, Gov, Res, 2554 of 3rd May 
1877, Bom, Gov. Sel. CLVI. 
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country included in this Héngal-Taras block of village 
399°45 square miles and was about forty-two miles from north to 
south. ‘The narrower strip to the north as far south as Dhundshi 
comprised the old Taras wad division, and the country to the south 
of Dhundshi comprised the old Hangal sub-division. Since 1847, 
when the former survey was introduced, communications had greatly 
improved. ‘The main road from Hubli to the portof Kumta by 
Sirsi passed through the Taras villages; another road between the 
Dharwar plains and Kumta led from Banképur by Hangal to Sirsi. 
From Bankdépur a main line of road passed west to. undgod in 
Kanara, from Mvundgod two roads led to the coast one by Sirsi 
to Kumta, the other by YellA4pur and the Arbail pass either to 
Kumta or to Karwar. ‘The south of Hiangal was crossed from east 
to west by a main line of road from Maisar through Harthar to Sirsi. 
A fifth line of road ran from south to north from Maisor through 
Hangal, Dhundshi, and Taras to Hubli, Minor lines and cross 
lines were numerous. The average rupee price of husked rice had 
risen from 256 pounds in 1817-26 to 76 pounds in 1867-76; of 
jvari from 154 pounds to 70 pounds ; of rigi from 196 pounds to 102 
junds; of coarse sugar from 40 pounds to 16 pounds; of betelnut 
from 14 pounds to 6 pounds; and of cocoanuts from 46. 113d. 
(Rs. 2 as. 7,5) the hundred to 9s. Ofd. (Ra. 4%. 8,4). The 
Shringeri Vad or dam across the Dharma at Shringeri, about six 
miles south-west of the town of Hangal, had a channel which ran 
about twelve miles filling many ponds on the way. <A second 
dam near Kanchi Neglor, about thirteen miles lower down the 
Dhurma, fed the large Naregal reservoir. The rain returns showed 
a rainfall at Hangal of 29-97 inches in 1E73, of 54°64 inches in 
1874, of 29-41 in 1875, and of 22°15 up to the 1st of October 1876. 
Comparing the ten years when. ec with the nine years 
ending 1875-76 the tillage area had risen from 54,071 acres to 
125,171 acres ; and collections from £8311 to £12,943 (Ra. 83,110- 
Rs. 1,29,430). The following is a summary of the details: 
Hadngal-Tores Land Revenue, 12:57 -1876. 
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In 1877 about seventy per cent of the Government land was tilled 
by the men whose names were entered as holders in the Government 
books, or by members of their families. The holders tilled three 
per cent in partnership be pei and let sixteen per cent to 
tenants on money-rents and eleven per cent on prodt i 
rents. Between 1875-74 and 1875-76 an arecege of ini ae 
had been issued in default of timely payment of rent, and in two 
cases land had been sold for failure to pay. The returns showed an 
increase in population from 73,608 in 1848-49 to 80.378 in 1876 or 
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nine per cent, in flat-roofed honses from 1688 to 4422 or 162 per 
cent, in tiled houses from 2255 to 3670 or sixty per cent, in field 
cattle from 27,541 to 27,789 or one per cent, in carts from 1615 to 
4253 or 163 per cent, in drinking ponds from 102 to 107 or 4°9 
per cent, and in watering ponds from 1106 to 1179 or 66 per cent. 
On the other hand thatched houses had fallen from 11,228 in 1845-49 
to 8892 in 1876 or twenty per cent, cows and buffaloes from 50,401 
to 42,000 or twenty-four per cent, sheep and ores from 10,359 to 
7962 or twenty-three per cent, and horses and ponies from 880 to 
557 or thirty-six per cent. The climate and products of the eastern 
and western villages varied greatly. The eastern villages had a large 
area of excellent soil yielding jvdri, cotton, and the other better class 
dry crops, and enjoying an ercellent and certain rainfall. Though 
the early rains were the most important, the later or October rain 
was sa wanting. ‘he change in passing west was reese 
rapid. While the eastern villages were pure dry-crop villages, t 
extreme south-west villages in old Hangal were pure rice villages. 
Every gradation of climate and tillage was passed through in the 
villages between the eastern and western extremes, every few miles 
increasing the rife element in the tillage. The change wes specially 
marked and rapid in the old Taras petty division. ‘The irrigational 
channels were in good repair. . Cocoa and betel palm cultivation 
throve well, and sugarcane and betel vine were also grown. 
Dhandshi in the north and Alurin the south were the most important 
markets. 351 looms of which about one-fifth were blanket-looms were 
at work; the rest made coarse cloth for local use. Produce went to 
the coast and to the north and east. Rice went both to the coast 
and north to Hubli; sugar cocoanuts and betel went chiefly to 
Hubli, and some went east; cotton went to the west coast. eee | 
the fair season fodder was in great demand. The husbandry a 
condition of the people were generally good, but, from their nearness 
to the Kanara forests, the western villages were poor and feverish. 
Of the 215 villages, sixty-nine were entirely and 143 were 
partially reclassed. The following statement gives a comparison of 
the area of the different kinds of land according to the first and 





according to the second survey : 
Hanagal-Toras Arable Area. 
Las. 
Arable 
Rice L — 
Garten 
Unarable él, 
Total o50 056 


For revision purposes, the 215 villages were divided into six 
classes. The first class contained six eastern detached villages ; the 
second contained thirty-two villages on the east ‘of Hab of the old 
Hangal sub-division and the Taras petty division of Hubh ; the third 
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tained thirty-two villages immediately to the west of the second 
owas the fourth consisted of thirty-seven villages to the west of 
the third class; the fifth contained fifty-seven villages to the west 
of the fourth class; and the sixth class consisted of fifty-one 


villages on the western border in and on the margin of the forests. 
The highest dry-crop acre rates were 48, 6d. (Rs. 24) for the first 
class, 4s. (Rs. 2) for the second, 3s. Gd. (Rs. 19) for the third, 3. 
(Rs. 1}) for the fourth, 2s. 6d, (Rs. 1}) for the fifth, and 2s. (Re. j) 
for the sixth. There was no rice land in the first class. Rice Jands 
in the next four classes were assessed at 16s. (Rs. 8) an acre at the 
highest; and those in the sixth class at 149. (Rs. 7). Garden land 
was assessed at a highest acre rate of £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The effect 
of the revised rates on the tillage area was an increase of 46°) per 
cent. The details are :* 

Hingal-Taras Revision Settlement, 1878-79. 
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During the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1837-1847), the tillage area fell from about 59,000 acres in 1887-38 
to about 46,000 acres in 1546-47, and collections varied from about 
£15,800(Rs. 138,000) in 1840-41 toabont £9600 (Rs. 96,000)in 1857-38. 
During the first ten years of the survey lease (1847-57), the tillage 
area rose from about 52,600 acres in 1847-48 to about 108,500 acres 
in 1856-57 and collections from about £9400 to about £16,000 
(Rs. 94,000-Rs. 1,60,000); during the next ten years (1857-67), the 
tillage area rose from about 114,000 acres in 1857-58 to about 
127,000 acres in 1266-67, and collections from about £16,500 to about 
£18,100(Rs. 1,65,000-Rs. 1,81,000);and during theeleven years ending 
1877-78, the tillage area varied from about 127,000 acresin 1867-68 
to about 125,000 acres in 1876-77 and collections from about £18,000 
to about £17,300 (Rs. 1,80,000-Rs. 1,738,000). During the two years 
after the revision settlement (1878-80) the tillage area fell from 
about 125,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 124,000 acresin 1879-80, 
but collections rose from about £24,000 to about £25,000 
(Re. 240,000-Rs. 2,50,000). The details are :2 





' Bom. Gov, Sel, CLYI. 30. * Bom. Gov, Bel, CLVI. 37-39, 54, 
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In 1878, the revision settlement was begun in 130 villages of the = Rinehennwr, 
old Ranebennur sub-division, which had been settled in 1847-48," 1878-78, 
Of these villages, at the time of the revision settlement, ninety-four 
were in Ranebennur and the remaining thirty-six were in Karajgi. 

According to the old survey the area of these 130 villages was 
304,559 acres, and according to the revision survey 1b was 306,276, 
of which 53,441 were unarable. Except its neighbour Kod, Rane- 
bennor wasthe most southern sub-division of the Bombay Presidency 
above the Sahyddris. It was bounded on the east and south by 
the Tungbhadra which, excepting two villages on the eastern bank, 
separated it from Beliri on the east and from Maisur on the south. 


ee = 





1Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr, 75 of 2st January 1878, Gov, Res, LMG of 26th 
March 1878. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIX. 
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On the west there were the old Bank4pur and Kod sub-divisions 
and on the north the alienated district of Sangli During the 
thirty-two years ending 1877 local produce prices had varied 


for husked rice from 160 pounds the rupee in 1850 ard 1851 


to 24 pounds in 1865 or an increase of 566 per cent; for Indian 
millet or jedri from 256 pounds in 1852 to 18 pounds in 1865 
or an increase of 1322 per cent; and for wheat from 84 pounds in 
1848 to 6 pounds in 1865 gp an increase of 1300 per cent. The 
following statement gives a summary of the prices during the 
twenty-nine years ending 1876. The average of the ten years 
ending 1867 was much raised by the exceptional prices which 
prevailed from 1862 to 1865, the years of the American War during 


which cotton had risen to over £70 (Rs. 700) the khandi:* 


Produce Rupee Prices, 18.48 -I576, 





When the original survey was introduced these villages did not 
contain one mile of made road. Since 1946 the tract had been 
crossed by two main lines ; one from Bangalor and Harihar, where 
there was a bridge over the Tungbhadra, to Hubli, the old made 
road from Poona to Bangalor; and one which branched from the 
Poona-Bangalor road about four miles north-west of Harihar and 
passed through Kod and Sirsi to Kumta. A third road ran east 
and west through the north of the tract from Havanur to Héngal 


and Kumta, and carried much traffic between Beliri, from which 


‘Hivanur was about ninety miles distant, and south Dharwér. All 


these three routes especially the Poona-Bangalor trunk road carried 
fl heavy cart trafic daring the greater part of the year, and created 
4 great demand for fodder. Other Jocal roads joined large markets 
and formed feeders to the main lines, A comparison of the average 
of the ten years ending 1856-57 and 1576-77, shows a spread from 
98,179 to 157,603 acres in the tillage area, a fall from 86,388 to 


* Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIX. 13-14, 43. ‘The details of the thirty-two years are : 
: Rdoehenser Profuse Rupee Prices, 1864-1977, 
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31,279 acres in the waste arable land, and a rise in collections from 
£8076 to £11,569 (Rs. 80,760-Rs, 1,15,690). The details are:! 
Rdnehenner Land tevenue, [S37 ~ 1877. 





_ In 1878, eighty-one per cent of Government land was tilled by 
the men whose names were entered as holders in the Government 
books, of which they tilled three per cent in p&rtnership with 
others. The holders let to tenants fourteen per cent on money 
rents and five per cent on grain rents, generally one-half of the 
crop. During the thirty years ending 1877, the returns showed 
& rise in population from 66,064 in 1847 to 82,469 in 1877 or 
24°8 per cent; in flat-roofed and tiled houses from 9160 to 14,784 
or 61°4 per cent ; in field cattle from 18,042 to 20,110 or eleven per 
cent; im carts from 899 to 3114 or 246 per cent; in wells and 
water-lifts from 687 to 1032 or fifty per cent; and in drinking 
ponds and reservoirs from fifty-six to sixty-eight or twenty-one per 
cent. Thatched houses showed a fall from $704 to 2710 or 26°8 
per cent ; cows, buffaloes and their young from 37,542 to 26,635 or 
<8'7 per cent; sheep and goats from 36,118 to 22,761 or thirty- 
seven per cent; horses and ponies from 623 to 427 or thirty-one per 
cent; and watering ponds and reservoirs from eighteen to seventeen or 
five per cent. The north and west of the tract was chiefly black cotton 
soil, and in the centre and west black and red gravelly and <a 
soils were mixed, and the country was broken by several ranges an 
patches of low stony red hills. All the better rice land bore sugar- 
cane every third year or an after-crop of grain or pulse. The climate 
of the east and the west of the tract differed greatly, In the west and 
centre, the rainfall was generally sufficient and favourable and much 
more certain than in the east and north-east. The extreme north- 
east of the tract lay on the edge of the belt subject to uncertain 
rainfall. The rest of the tract shared in both monsoons and enjoyed 
an unusually large supply of the eastern or Madras monsoon. Of 
the whole crops about sixty-two per cent belonged to the early and 
thirty-eight per cent to the late harvest. It was essentially a dry 
crop tract jrdri, tur, wheat, oilseeds, and cotton being the chief 
crops. The New Orleans variety of cotton was more largely grown 
than the native sort and throve well. Whatrice was met with was 
mostly grown in the west. Only five villages had large reservoirs 
with water lasting till late in the hot weather, when the supply was 
restored by the early May thunderstorms. The chief crops were 
Jjvari covering thirty-four per cent, éwr 38 per cent, castor 2-9 


l The average outstanding balance Es, 476 in the'ten years ending 1877 is due 
entirely to the outstandings of the famine year 1876-77. Bom, Bega | CLIX. 14, 
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per cent, kulthi 49 per cent,and American and country cotton 
fourteen per cent of the area under tillage. Cotton was the largest _ 
and most valuable export. Besides cotton, grain of all kinds was 

exported, and oil-seeds, sugar, cocoanuts, and betelnuts were all 
valuable products most of which were grown for export. The 
tract was well surptied with markets, those of Byadgi, Rénebennur, 


and Gutal being the chief. Throughout the tract tillage was good, 
the fields were fairly cultivate, ay manure was freely used. ‘The 
people were well-to-do. 


Changes caused by Tungbhadra floods made revised measure- 
ments necessary over a large area. For revision purposes the 
villages were apranged into four classes. The first class comprise 
thirty-five villages close to the great Poona-Bangalor road. The 
second class included twenty-four villages to the south-west of the 
first class. The third class contained sixty-three villages to the 
east and north-east of the sub-division. The fourth class consisted 
of the eight extreme north-eastern villages. The highest dry-crop 
acre rate for the first was 4s.(Rs.2); for the second $s. 6d. (Rs. 19) ; 
for the third 3s. dd. (Rs. 1%); and for the fourth 2s. 9d. (Rs. 19). 
The rice lands were assessed at one uniform highest acre rate of 
16s. (Rs. 8). For garden lands a highest acre rate of £1 42, (Rs. 12) 
was adopted. The effect of the revision settlement was an increase 
of 40°1 per cent, The details are: 

Rdnebennur Revision Settlement, 1878-79. 














During the ten years before the original survey settlement a 
1847) the tillage area fell from about 75,000 ‘te Seger 
about 50,000 acres in 1846-47, and collections varied from about 
£12,450 (Rs. 1,24,500) in 1839-40 to £9450 (Rs. 94,500) in 1845-46. 
During the first ten years of the survey lease (1847-1 897), the tall. 
area rose from about 65,000 acres in 1847-48 to about 125 000 acres 
in 1856-57, and collections from about £5500 to about £13,000 
(Kis. 55,000 - Rs, 1,30,000) ; during the next ten years (1857-1867) 
the tillage area rose from about 131,000 acres in 1857-58 to about 
163,000 acres in 1866-67 and collections - 7 


from about £1: 
about £15,600 (Rs. 132,000 - Rs. 1,56,000) ; and dusing che’ alae es 
years ending 1877-78 the tillage area fell from about 163,000 acres 


in 1867-68 to abont 156,000 acres in 1877-78 and collections 


from about £15,500 to about £13,500 (Rs. 1,55,000 - Rs. 1,35,000). 


During the four years after the revision settlement (1878-1882), the 
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tillage area fell from about 147,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 135,000 Chapter VIIL. 
acres in 1881-82 and collections from about £18,200 to about ary | 
£16,000 (Rs. 1,582,000 - Rs. 1,60,000). The details aro 2 Land. x 
Radnebennur, 130 Villages : Survey Remulis, 1837-1882. | REVIsion = 
| Is78- 
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In 1878-79 the revised survey settlement was introduced into Kod, 
247 villages of the old Kod sub-division.* The thirty years’ 1878-79, 
survey settlement had been introduced into 245 of these vi 
in 1848-49 and into the two remaining villages in 1861-62. At 
the revision survey 178 of these villages belonged to Kod, 
twenty-three to Rénebennur, twenty-eight to Karajgi, and eigh- 
teen to Hiingal. The total area of the sub-division was 334,267 





i Rom. Gov, Sel. CLIX. 43-45. ) ite 
* Col, Anderson, Surv. Comr. 150 of 14th February 1879, Gov, Res, 1678 of 27th 
March 1579. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLA, 
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Chapter VIII. acres! The old Kod sub-division was the most southern part of the 
: Presidency above the Sahyddris. It formed a projection into Maisur 
which bounded it on the east south and west separating it from 
North Kanara and the coast. The north and east of the sub-division 
had some black cotton land, but the soil was generally gravelly and 
sandy. Thesurface was waving and brokenby smallhills. In the south 
a well marked chain or ridge of hills 300 to 400 feet high, ran across 
the sub-division from west to east, beginning on the Maisur border 
and ending alittle short of the Tungbhadra, On the south between 
Kod and Maisur was 4 similar and nearly peralle) chain. Between 
these two chains ran a valley four to ten miles wide. Different p: 
of Kod varied considerably in climate. In the east the rainfall was 
seldom so heavy as to damage the best dry-crop tillage; further 
west the rains were heavier and in the extreme west the villages 
were rice villages. Its southerly as well as its westerly position gave 
Kod a share both in the south-west and in the north-east monsoon. 
The south-west was the chief stand-by and rarely failed. In commom 
with the rest of the district, in late April and daring May, heavy 
thunderstorms often several days in succession put water into the 
ponds and soaking the ground allowed ploughing and other field 
work to be begun. Hence about nine-tenths of the whole cultiva- 
tion was early or kharif. Entire failure of crops from drought 
was unknown though it often happened that the monsoon was more 
favourable for one kind of cultivation than for another. The climate 
was In general singularly temperate. In March and April beyond — 
& few hours in the middle of the day there was no real heat, and the 
nights were always cool and pleasantly moist. This and the stead 
and certain monsoon rainfall were due to the fifty miles of wood- 
land that lay between it and the crest of the Sahyddris. In the 
east the bulk of the tillage was dry-crop jrdri, cotton, and oilseeds; 
in the west rice and for dry crop rai instead of jvdri were the mam 
CTO] Mach sugarcane, the 1876 area was 1262 acres, WAS grown 
in the lower rice lands watered from ponds ; cocoa and betel palms 
were also grown in the gardens. Kod’s special crop was the red 
chilly or capsicum which was grown as a dry-crop, sometimes in 
fields of several acres. No fewer than 1217 ponds were used for 
irrigation, but few of them were in good repair, Of the total popn- 
a eS a 








' Bom, Gov. Sel. CLX. 1. The details are : 
Kod Area, 1944 and [573. 





———— 
The increase in the total arable area and d atk | | . 
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partly to the transfer of a portion to the garden hans the rice land was due 
the rice head to that of dry-crep. Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 4. nly #0 © Sraaater, frau 
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lation of 92,675 about sixty-five per cent were purely agricultural, Chapter VIII. 
fourteen per cent were partly agricultural, and twenty-one per cent Laat 
were non-agricultural. — ri | ed 
Returns prepared in 1876 showed 17,018 or 60 per cent *v1sIox Sunver- 
Government and 11,554 or 40 per cent alienated survey fields in Bae 


occupation. Of the Government fields 13,053 or forty-six per cent 
were tilled by the man who appeared as holder in the Government 
books, 436 fields or 1°54 per cent were tilled by the occupant m 
partnership with other persons, and 3529 fields or 12°43 per cent 
were let to tenants. Of the tenant-tilled holdings 2411 were 
held on money rents and 1118 on grain-rents, which generally 
onsisted of one-half to one-third of the produce.’ The registration 
records seemed to show that private sales of land were less common 
than in other parts of the district. Prices, though registration 
prices have to be taken with caution, ranged from five or six to 
twenty times the assessment. Large sums were advanced on land 
mortgages. In 1848 at the beginning of the survey settlement the 
sub-division had not a mile of made road. During the thirty yeara’ 
lease the opening of the old Bombay-Madras mail road which 
passed through the north-eastern villages secured communication | 
with Hubli, Dharwar, and Belgaum to the north and with Maisur . 
tothe south. Coastward one line led by Kod, Haunsbhavi, and 
Tilvalli through Sirsi to Kumta; and a second line from Hirekerar 
by Sitalkop, a large trade centre about ten miles within the Maisur 
frontier, by Sidddpur in North Kanara, whence one road went to 
Sirsi and Kumta and another went down the Gersappa pass to 
Hondvar. Cross roads were numerous. There was no want 
of good markets both within and at no great distance eg bene: 
the boundaries of the sub-division. Tuminkatti, Masur, Chik- 
Basur, Hirekerur, Chikkerur, Rattihalli, and other minor market 
towns lay within the sub-division, and Byddgi, Hangal, Haveri, 
Sirilkop, and Ranebennur were all first class places of trade at no 
great distance over the border. The manufactures were confined 
to the usual cotton and woollen hand-loom weavmg. Of 457 looms 
394 were used for making cotton cloth and forty-three for making 
blankets. 

In 1848-49 Kod was in a state of extraordinary depression, con- 
siderably worse than that of the neighbouring parts of Dharwar. 
This depression was owing to its isolated position. The neighbour- 
hood of Maisur and the want of roads entirely cut it off from markets. 
It was not till 1872 that roads were opened from Kod through 
Maisur territory to North Kanara. But from 1948 lines between 
Dhérwar and Kanara began to be opened and between 1850 and 
1860 much progress was made. Taking the average for three of 
the chief markets of the sub-division, Kod, Rattihalli, and Hirekerur, 
the produce prices during the fifty-nine years ending 1876 were for 
Indian millet or jedri 2434 pounds the rupee during the ten years 
ending 1827, 1884 during the ten years ending 1537, 244 eer 
the ten years ending 1847, 3024 during the ten years ending 1857, 
105 during the ten years ending 1867, and 774 during the nine 
years ending 1876. The details are: 





Oonsis 


1 Col. Anderson, Surv. Comr. 150 of 14th Feb, 1879, Bom. Gov. Sel, CLA. 13, 
B oS—7] 
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Chapter VIII. Koil Rattihalli Hirekerur Produce Rupee Prices, 1818-1876. —_ 
=a | 4 
Kod, , 
1878-79. , 








The prices of the most valuable and least bulky articles showed a 
comparatively smaller advance. Cocoanuts and betelnuts had 
always been in high demand and were easily carried; even im 
these articles the increase in average price during the nine years 
ending 1876 compared with the ten years ending 1547 was not less 
than ninety per cent. In sugar and the different kinds of gram 
grown in the sub-division the increase in price ranged between 200 
and 300 per cent. Even allowing that the prices of the nine years — 
ending 1876 were in the earlier years somewhat influenced by the 
American war, the existing range of prices was still aly 150 per 
cent higher than it had been thirty-five years before. Cotton h 
also risen about 150 per cent. 

Excluding the two lapsed villages into which the survey settle- 
ment was introduced in 1561-62,in the 245 Kod villages settled 
in 1848-49, during the ten years ending 1847 the average occupied © 
area of Government land was only 48,899 acres, that is less than 
one-third of 150,215 acres the corresponding area of arable waste. 
The revenue for these ten years averaged £7256 (Rs, 72,560) with 
average yearly remissions of £503 (Rs. 5030) and average 
outstandings of £155 (Rs..1530), In 1847-48 only 38,447 acres” 
were held for tillage and 159,278 arable acres were waste. After 
the introduction of the settlement the spread of tillage and the 
increase of revenue from the occupation of waste was steady and 
without check. The following statement gives the cocupied areal 
and revenue for the year 1847-48 and for every fifth year since 
1848-49; 


ten) 


Kod Tillage and Revenue, 1847-1578. 











0,604 | 85,058 |) InT9-74 
be0,408 | 116,471 |) 1877-78 
The increase of the occupied area which took place betwee 
1865-64and 1868-69 Dai Sateininad. In 1866-67 the cosapled ren! 
amounted to 183,298 acres. This great tillage area was due to the 
extremely high price of cotton. Under ordinary prices very little | 
land in Kod grows a paying cotton crop. But prices were then so 
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uth that the poorest crop, not more than eig 
- acre yield’ of not more than ten oats paid. On the fall to 
normal prices which set in about 1868 some of the poorer land ceased. 
to pay and was thrown up. till during the four years ending 
1878 the area held for tillage was over 170,000 acres a much higher 
figure than had been reached before the American war. In 1878 
an area of 35,121 arable acres bearing a survey assessment of 
£2199 (Rs. 21,990) remained waste. Mach of this land had been 
waste for generations, and could not be brought under tillage 
without considerable labour. The following statement shows the 


ten years’ averages of tillage and revenue for the ten years before ~ 


and the thirty years of the settlement : 
Kod Tillage and Revenue, 1838-1578, 


| 250,715 
115,400 
44,078 42,82 
| 





The total land revenue of the sub-division under every head, 
Government land assessment quit-rent and grass sales, fell from 
£10,902 (Rs. 1,089,020) in 1847-48 the year se fore settlement to 
£9628 (Rs. 96,280) in 1548-49 the year of settlement, and rose to 
£20,681 (Rs. 2,06,810) in 1877-78 the last year of the settlement. 
During the survey lease population increased from 71,693 in 1848 to 
92,675 in 1876 or 29-2 per cent; flat roofed and tiled houses from 
$416 to 5381 or 57°5 per cent ; farm cattle from 29,332 to 36,287 or 
237 per cent; carts from 1626 to 4503 or 177 per cent; and 
watering ponds from 1195 to 1217 or L-9 per cent. On the other 
hand thatched houses fell from 15,080 to 14,555 or 48 per cent; 
cows and buffaloes from 80,107 to 54,662 or 317 per cent; sheep and 
goats from 17,972 to 14,275 or 20°5 per cent ; horses from 823 to 548 
or 33°4 per cent ; and drinking ponds from 155 to 175 or 43 per cent. 
In the famine year of 1876 the population was 92,675. Thongh Kod 
scarcely suffered from local failure of crops, the high price of grain 
forced perhaps two or three thousand of the poorer classes to leave 
the district in search of work. The increase in the population had 
not been great, only twenty-nine per cent im the thirty years. 
This, in Colonel Anderson's opinion, was chiefly due to epidemics of 
cholera which generally once in five years caused a large number of 
deaths. The increase in honses of the better class and in farm cattle 

‘oved a very considerable accumulation of agricultural capital. 
The decrease in cows and buffaloes and in sheep and goats was 
caused by the spread of tillage. The great increase in carts was an 
evidence of the development of trade. The carts were used in field 
work, but their chief object was to carry produce to market. Most of 
the watering ponds were very small; many of them did not water 
more than one or two fields. All over the country remains of 
embankments showed that at some former time not a single snitablo 


ht inches high and with 
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site had remained unused, Of 2859 watering and drinkin wells 653: 
had been made during the survey lease. During the three years 
ending 1876-77 in seventy-four villages an average of 152 notices 
to pay rent had been issued.! This Colonel Anderson thought was 
not excessive in a sub-division which was bounded me | 
territory separated by an artificial boundary. In 1879 the people 
seemed well-to-do. They enjoyed aclimate above the ordinary risks 
of drought; their lands yielded a great variety of products many of 
which were always in demand at good prices; they had fair outlets 
for their produce to the coast and in other directions, and for thirty 
years had enjoyed a very moderate assessment. Especially im dry 
crop land the tillage was more careless than in almost any part of 
Dharwar. Waste grass patches in a field supposed to be tilled were 
not uncommon. This roughness and imperfection were due to the 
very rapid spread of tillage and had been eneouraged a the 
extremely low assessment, The thirty years’ lease had raised the 
subdivision from a state of extreme depression to a state of extreme 
prosperity. Inthe south of the sub-division a good deal of hilly 
and broken ground at the time of the first survey had been measured 


with the cross staff and chain. In spite of this the total area under 


the two surveys showed a difference only from 332,957 to 334,267 
acres. ‘Though the gross area of the two surveys corresponded so 
closely some considerable differences occurred in detail. The 
Tungbhadra formed the eastern boundary for a distance of some 
twelve miles, This large river was subject to great floods, which 
often removed the boundary marks and both added to and took 





- 


away land from neighbouring fields: 'The very numerous ponds were — 


another canse of considerable changes in the areas of fields above them, 
The former survey showed 22,606 fields. In the revision survey the 


sub-division of large numbers and the making separate occupancies 


intoseparate survey numbers raised the whole number to 32,689 survey 


fields. Of the 22,606 old survey fields, the difference between the 
areas of the two surveys was within five per cent in 21,157, between 
five and ten per cent in 967, between ten and fifteen per cent im 
268, between fifteen and twenty per cent in 90, and over twenty 
per cert in 124. As in other revised blocks the classing of land 
was changed no more than was required to obtain a base of 
assessment im accordance with the revision standard. As a rule 
fifteen per cent of the better drycrop and twenty-five per cent of 
the poorer soils were reclassed. More was done if the reclassed per- 
centage showed that more was required. In watered land when the 
area of rice lands in a survey field differed one-half to one-third 
from the former area, the soil was reclassed. When the difference 
was less than one-third the old classification was confirmed with 
whatever adjustment the general examination of the soil classification 
of the village showed to be necessary. The changes in the water- 
supply durmg the thirty years’ lesse made a complete reclassing 


' To collect the revenue, in 1874-75 forty-sic = , ss is 

rae ea revenue, 1 “#9 forty-cight villages had 56 notices and one 
distraint ; in 1875-76 sixty-five villages had 75 notices and 10 disteaine+ and in 
4576-77 109 villages had 415 notices and 9 distraints, Bom, Gov, SeL OLY. 18. 
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everywhere necessary. Less soil had to be reclassed than in 
most revisions. Except that it had not allowed interval enongh 
between the better and the poorer soil, the former classing was 

od. In entirely reclassed land, where the new classing was much 
higher than the former classing, a reduction of an eighth (2 as.) was 
made. In the 1848-49 settlement Captain Wingate divided the 
villages into four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging 
from 2s. 9d. to ls. 63d, (Rs.14-124 4s.) These classes divided the 
sub-division north-west and south-east into four parallel strips 
according to the variation of the rainfall from west to east. Under 
the revision survey the sub-division was divided into five classes 
instead of four. In making the five new classes the general idea of 
the original grouping was kept, but some detail changes had become 
necessary chiefly from the opening of roads and markets. In the 
first class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 49. (Rs. 2), were 
placed twenty-three villages forming a projection m the extreme 
north-east of the sub-division, and having a moderate rainfall 
favourable for good dry-crop cultivation. In the second class, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. 6d, (Rs.1}), were placed eighty- 
nine villages forming the general north-eastern portion of the 
sub-division. he rainfall in these villages was not too heavy for 
good dry-crop tillage, though it was somewhat less suited than 
the climate of the first class. The villages were also worse off for 
communications. In the third class, with a highest dry-crop acre 
rate of 3s. (Rs. 14), were eighty-seven villages to the south-west of the 
second class, and somewhat inferior in dry-crop climate and in 
communications. In the fourth class, with a highest dry-crop acre 
rate of 2s, Gd. (Rs. 14), were placed the forty-four western villages 
either with too heavy a rainfall for dry crops or difficult to get at 
because of hills. In the fifth class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 
9s, Sd. (Rs.14), were placed four villages in the extreme south-west 
corner of the sub-division, They formed two projections into 
Maisur and both in regard to rain and to roads were less suited 
for dry-crop tillage than the neighbouring villages to the cast. 
The highest acre rates proposed for rice lands were 16s. (Its. 8) for 
the villages of the first three dry-crop classes, and 15s. (Rs. 74) for 
those of the remaining two classes. The entire Government and 
alienated occupied and unoccupied rice land, according to the 
revision survey, was 32,553 acres. Of these the Government occupied 
land was 19,926 acres. Their assessment at the proposed rates gave 
an sverage acre rate of 6s. 4{d. (Rs. 3 as. 3),) ry at de, Leed. 
(Rs. 2 as. 1+), the average rate of the rice land under the former 
settlement. For the garden lands the highest acre rate proposed 
was £1 10s. (Rs. 15). The entire garden lands were 1968 acres of 
which 1307 acres were Government occupied land. Their assesement 
at the proposed rates guve an average acre rate of 13s. 9d. (Rs. 6%), 
against the former average of 12s. 11d. (Rs. 6 as. 74) on an area of 
833 acres. ‘The following statement shows the effect of the revision 
settlement : 
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Kod Revision Settlement, 1878-79. 
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Total ..| a7 livajes [1,81,005 | 174,200 [300,00 |98,011| 27,289 “m0,s41 |27, 


The total increase of revenue from the land in occupation in 
1876-77 was £5883 (Rs, 58,830) or thirty-nine per cent. In two | 
cases the increase was over 100 per cent, The village of Basrihalli 
was raised 103°6 per cent from a total of £44 Ss, toa total of £90 8s. 
(Rs. 444-904). This increase was chiefly on the watered area, £16 
to £49 (Rs. 180-490) a rise of nearly 200 per cent, from the 
increased valuation of irrigation entirely due to the reservoir being 
turned to better account than formerly. The second case was the 
village of Byathanhal which was raised 140°2 per cent. Here the 
rice land recorded at the first settlement was ninety acres with an 
assesament of £19 (Rs. 190). Now 135 acres of rice land were 
assessed at £56 4%. (Rs. 562), which, with the additional water 
assessment, accounted for the large increase. In two cases the 
increase of assessment was between 90 and 100 per cent. In 
Kondpur the rise was from £6 6s. (Rs, 63) to £12 Ss. (Rs. 124) or 
96°8 per cent; this was chiefly due to the correcting of a former error 
in area. ‘The second case of increase between 90 and 100 | oes cent 
was the village of Basdipur where the increase was from £13 16s. 
to £27 Gs. (Rs. 198-279) or 97°38. In eleven cases the increase 
was between sixty and ninety per cent. A considerable area of 
Government arable land was still waste. The details are: 

Kod Waste Land, 1878. 
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The increase in the total area of unoccupied arable waste land 
was dune to lands formerly classed as unarable being classed as arable. 
The bulk of the large area of thedrycrop arable waste was poor uplands 
which for long were likely to be held only for grazing. e following — 
statement shows the total area and assessment of the whole survey 
block of 247 Government villages of the old Kod sub-division : 
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On the whole occupied Government land under every head, 
garden rice and dry crop, the assessment of the former settlement 
showed an average acre rate of ls. $d. (14.as.) ; under the proposed 
settlement the average acre rate would be 2». 4jd. (Re.1 as.5}), an 
acre increase of 73d. (54 as.). The proposed settlement was sanctioned 
by Government in March 1879.' It was introduced into fifty-one 
villages in 1878-79 and into the remaining 196 villages in 1879-80. 

Duringtheten years beforethe original survey settlement (1838-48), 
in 245 Kod villages the tillage area fell from about 58,000 acres in 
1838-39 to about 38,000 acres in 1847-48, and collections from about 
£17,000 to about £10,900 (Rs.1,70,000-Rs.1,09,000). During the ; 
first ten years of the survey lease(1545- 1858) the tillage area rosefrom 
about 50,000 acres in 1848-49 to about 121,000 acres in 1857-53, 
and collections from about £9600 to about £15,700 (Rs. 96,000 - 
Rs. 1,57,000) ; during the next ten years (1558 - 1868), the tillage area 
rose from about 126,000 acres in 1858-59 to about 182,000 acres 
in 1867-68 and collections from about £16,000 to about £21,200 
(Rs. 1,60,000 -Rs. 2,12,000); and doring the lnst ten years (1565-1875) 
the tillage area varied from about 176,000 acres in 1868-69 to about 
166,000 in 1872-78, and collections from about £20,800 to about 
£19,900 (Rs. 2,08,000 - Rs. 1,99,000). During the four years after 
the revision settlement (1875-1882), the tillage area fell from about 
170,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 165,000 acres in 1881-82, and 
collections varied from about £25,200 in 1879-80 to abont £21,000 
in 1881-82 (Rs. 2,52,000- Rs, 2,10,000), The details are*,: 
~ Kod, 245 Villages: Survey Reaulta, IS35 - 1552. 








1 Colonel Anderson, Surv y Commissioner, 150 of 14th February 1879, and Gov. 
Res, 1678 of 27th March 1579. Bom, Gov. Sel. CLX. 1-36, 192-202. 
? Bom. Gov, Sel. CLA. 37 - 4l. 
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revised.! Since the 1848-49 settlement the Dharwér vill 
been distributed. In 1879 two belonged to Kalghatgi~ nd 
Parasgad in Belgaum, one to Hubli, and 129 to Dharwar. 'Thetotat 


area was 207,745 acres? The old Dharwér sub-division formed the 
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extreme north-west of the collectorate. The Dhdrwdér-Hubh road 
running north-east and south-west divided if into two very 
different sections. ‘The country to the north-east was a waving 
plain with occasional small hills, in general a aeyorap tract 
containing a large proportion of black cotton soil. e land to 
the south-west was full of hills and forest in the main of red 
soil, the regular rice country which is locally known as malndd., 
During the eleven years ending 1878 at Dharwar the. rainfall 
varied from 47-95 to 26°28 and averaged 31°92 inches, and at Mugad 
it varied from 50-78 to 23°28 and averaged 94°71 inches.’ The climate 
varied greatly in different parts of the subdivision. ‘The east with a 
certain and fairly regular rainfall was admirably suited to drycrop 
tillage, Asa role during the month of May a succession of heavy 
thunderstorms thoroughly soaked the ground and allowed ploughing 
and other field work to hati in preparation forthe regular south- 
west monsoon in June. In the end of October, after the setting in of 
the north-east or Madras monsoon, a very heavy fall of rain generally 
afforded a second chance in case the south-west monsoon happened to 
fail. In most years the rainfall in May and in October was greater than 
that of ne other two months of the year. From the Belgaum road 
the rainfall increased with every mile to the west, till, near the 
western boundary, during the monsoon months it was fully fifty per 
cent heavier than at Dhirwar. In the west the constant succession 
of hill and dale was very favourable for rice, the drainage of the 
hill sides keeping the lowlands well supplied with water. The east 
of the sub-division was in the main a drycrop tract and jrart, wheat, 
pulse, cotton, and oil seeds were the staple crops. Less than the 
whole area of cotton soil was given to cotton, as from the nearness 
of Dharwar and still more because of the value of its straw as 
fodder for cartmen, Indian millet was a better paying crop than cotton. 
In the west, though Indian millet was still occasionally seen, ragi 
took its place asa drycrop and rice became the staple. In low 
lying rice lands with a sufficient supply of moisture, sugarcane was 
commonly grown once every three years, and in other years a crop 
of pulse generally followed the rice. The land was generally well 
tilled, and, as far as it was available, manure was given first to the 
rice land and then to the drycrop soil. The garden lands were of 
comparatively small importance. As in other parts of northern 
Dharwar, the areca ala and betel vine gardens of the south 








1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXL 67. The details are: 
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gave way to sugarcane, fruit trees, and vegetables with a sprinkling 
of cocoa palms. On anaverage, between 1874 and 1878, 68,591 acres 
or 59°37 per cent of Government occupied land were under early or 
kharif crops, and 46,947 acres or 40°63 per cent were under late or 
rabi crops.' Of the total survey numbers 10,937 or 72°13 per cent 
were Government and 4225 or 27-87 per cent were alienated. Of 
the Government numbers, 6963 or 45°92 per cent were tilled by the 
occupants, that is the men whose names were entered in the Goyern- 
ment books, 127 or 0'84 per cent were tilled by occupants in part- 
nership with others, 1742 or 11-49 per cent were tilled by tenants 
on money rents, and 1210 or 7°98 per cent were tilled by tenants on 
produce or grain rents, Of the private or indm numbers, 1550 or 
10°22 per cent were tilled by the proprietors or inamddre, 66 or 
0-44 per cent by proprietors in partnership with others, 2078 or 
18°71 per cent were tilled by tenants fora money rent, and 53] or 
350 per cent by tenants for a produce or grain rent. Of the 
remaining numbers 44] or 2-9] per cent were waste, and 454 or 2-09 
per cent were parampok or unarable numbers, Taking the two classes 
of land together these returns give 634 per cent tilled by the person 
holding directly under Government and 36} per cent by others, 
The large area of tenant-tilled land, about eleven per cent above 
the average, was probably due to the neighbourhood of Dhérwér 
some of whose traders and geutry held large areas of land. The 
conditions in this Dharwar sub-division differed from the conditions 
in most parts of the district. The two large towns of Dhirwar and 
Hubli were a peculiar feature, and scattered through the population 
was a large trading class anxious to own land. Considering that 
nearly half of the people 46-49 per cent were traders or craftsmen 
it was remarkable that a larger proportion of the land had not 
passed from the field working classes. 'The land in this subdivision 
poe an exceedingly high value both for sale and as security 
for loans. As was to be expected in a country where the trading 
class was strong, and where a strong trading spirit pervaded the 
whole population, the cases of sales mortgages and leases of land 
recorded at the registration office were very numerous. The terms 
of sale mortgage and lease varied much. In sales ten to twenty times 
the survey assessment was a common rate and far higher rates were 
frequently recorded. Here as everywhere the thirty years of the 
survey settlement had seen a great change in communications, In 
1848 there was but one made road in the sub-division that ran from 
Hubli to Belgaum. It passed through the town of Dharwar and 
supplied the only communication by road with the coast by Belgaum 


‘ The details are: Aharif, rice 11,150 acres or 9°65 cent, frdri 34,520 or 20-71 
per cent, idjri 285 or 0-25 per cent, ter 4087 or 3°54 per cent, muy 1063 or 0-92 per 
cent, til 130 or O-ll per cent, rela 1894 or 1°58 per cent, castor seed 1449 or 1°25 
Per cent, Rulths 1301 or 1°13 per cent, waid 24 or bo2 Per cent, tobacea 4 or 0-23 
per cont, miscellaneons 12,654 or 10°97 per cent, total 68,591 or 59°37 per cent. 
fabi, American cotton 853 or 0-74 per cent, country cotton 10,062 or 8-70 per cent, 
gram 24553 or 2-12 ptr cent, wheat S346 ‘Or 766 Per cent, figarcane JSS or 
cent, Eusumba 1532 or 1°33 per cent, linseed 76 or 0-07 per cent, cocoanut plantain 
and other fruits 21 or O02 per cent, miscellaneous 850 or 0-74 per cent, waste 
clear 22,006 or 19°12 per cent, total 46,947 or 40°63 per cent. Bon Gov Sek 
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and the old Ram pass which in many parts had a slope probably 
fully one in six. Soon after (1848-49) measures were taken to 
open communications with Kumta. In 1579 there were three 
ports on the coast immediately below Dharwar accessible by good 
passes and roads, Kumita b the Arbail and Devimani é5, 
<érwiir by the Arbail pass, onl Goa by the Tinai pass, a line of 
little trade. Local cross roads had also been made in every direc- 
tion in which the country tracks were not easily passable to carta. 
The sub-division was well supplied with markets. Dharwar with 
over 253,000 people was an exceedingly good market and other 
second class towns were scattered at convenient distances. Hubli 
one of the largest trading towns in the Bombay Karndtak was only 
twelve miles from Dhérwir and only six miles from the south- 
eastern villages of the subdivision. The local manufactures were of 
no great consequence, 733 looms were employed in weaving cotton 
cloth and baskets. Except for show purposes local hand-woven 
cotton cloth held its own with steam-woven Bombay and English 
eloth. Produce prices between 1848 and 1878 showed that during 
the ten years ending 1857 jrari rupee prices averaged 122 pounds, 
in the ten years ending 1867 the average rose to 60 pounds, in the 
ten years ending 1877 to 52 pounds, and im 1875 the price was 20 
pounds the rupee. The details are : 








The high American war prices of 1862-1865 were reached, and 
in a few cases slightly exceeded, during the famine year of 1877. 
Leaving out 1877 the average of the ten years ending 1878 
showed a rise, during the thirty years of the survey lease, in the 
price of cereala of 107 to 206 per cent and in pulses of 173 per 
cent. Compared with those of the ten years ending 1857 the 
average produce prices of the ten years ending 1877 were consider- 
ably over 100 per cent higher. | | 

The Dharwar sub-division differed from several of the lately 
revised sub-divisions because in 1848 at the time of the former 
settlement and for a long time before, it had an ample population, 
contained at least one large town with other towns near, and had a 
military cantonment. So large a non-producing population ensured 
a good demand for all articles of every-day use. In spite of these 
advantages in 1847-48 the year before the introduction of the first 
settlement, of the arable land only 64,044 acres were occupied, and 
58,217 acres were waste, The unoccupied arable area fell to 8060 
acres in 1856-57 and to 4758 acres in 1878. In 1879 most of the 


1 The detailed yearly tillage and revenue statement Ere below shows for 1877-78 
instead of 4755 acres 13,818 acres of unoccupied arable la: The explanation is that 
much of the 13,818 acres had from time to time been included in forest reserves which 
the revision survey excludes from the assessable area. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 10. 
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arable waste was in the west where was a considerable area of poor hill 
land. Remissions, which were very large before the first settlement, 
for twenty years had practically ceased, and, except oy tee after 
the 1576 famine, for twenty-five years outstandings had been prac- 
tically unknown. During the ten years ending 1847-48 collections 
ranged from £12,000 to £13,000 (Rs. 1,20,000-Rs. 1 30,000), 
and in the two years ending 1847-48 they were £14,300 and 
£15,200 (Rs. 1,438,000 and Rs. 1,52,000). In 1547-48 the first Bo 
of the settlement £9027 (Rs. 90,270) only were collected. From 
this the revenue steadily rose to £17,786 (Rs. 1,77,860) in 1865-66, 
After 1865 came a slight fall. Still in the ten years ending 
1878-79 the collections from Government occupied land ran 
between £13,300 and £13,400 (Rs. 1,338,000 and Res. 154,000). 
The two famine years 1876-77 and 1877-78 were years of consider- 
able pressure on the poorer classes. In 1976-77 in ninety-nine 
villages 1412 notices were issued and sixteen cases of listraint 
occurred. In 1877-78 in ninety-one villages 996 notices were 
issted and there were thirty-seven distraints, Considering that 
many of the villages were on the frontier and that much of 
the land was held by people who lived beyond the frontier, these 
numbers for a year of such exceedingly high prices were not 
excessive. The corresponding figures for 1875-76, which may be 
considered a normal year, were that in sixty-four villages 228 notices 
were issued and four distraints were made, The following statement 
shows the average tillage and revenue in 133 villages of this old 
eas sub-division during each period of ten years between 1888 
and 1878: 





Dihcdrode Tillage and Land Revenue, 1935-1578. 









During the thirty years ending 1878 flat roofed and tiled hon 
iefeeesd from 7589 to 14,708 a 93°38 per cent; carts from 2138 to 
3131 or 46°44 per cent; wells and waterlifts or budkis from 845 
to 1172 or 38:7 per cent; and ponds from 175 to 200 or 14°29 
cent, Population showed a decrease from 84,872 to 79,414 or 643 
per cent ; thatched houses from 8465 to 4046 or 59:9 per cent ; farm 
cattle from 22,646 to 15,920 or 29-7 per cent; cows and buffaloes 
from 42,383 to 20,078 or 5258 per cent; sheep and goats from 
12,081 to 4865 or 59°73 per cent ; and horses from 1299 to 519 or 
60 per cent. In 1848 the population was 261-5 to the square mile 
a very high rate for those times. In 1878 it was 244-7 to the 
Square mile. The decrease of 64 por cent in the population was 
ascribed to a bad type of fever which had been prevalent in these 
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villages since 1860. Except by forcing craftsmen and labourers to 
leave their homes in search of work it was believed that the decrease 
was not doe to the 1876 and 1877 famine.’ The increase of 93 per 
cent in flat roofed and tiled and the decrease of 52 per cent in thatched 
houses showed what an advance the bulk of the people had made in 
comfort. ‘The decrease in cattle was more apparent than real. The 
reckoning was made during the fair season when large numbers of 
cattle were absent from their villages, some employed in the 
carrying trade and others sent to the western forests to graze. The 
increase of 46 per cent in carts, was a proof that the cattle power 
of the sub-division had been materially strengthened. A decrease 
in other cattle had been caused by the increased cost of grazin g and 
fodder. Here as every where in Dharwar, sheep and goats showed 
a great decrease. The fall in the number of Ra and ponies, 
according to Colonel Anderson, was due to the number of roads 
which made the well-to-do travel in vehicles instead of on horse- 
back. The increase of wells from 845 to 1172 was fair, consideri 
the thickness of the waterless surface layer. The rise from 175 to 
=00) ponds was due to the repair of ponds which had been breached 
in 1848. Especially in the centre and eastern or black plains, the 
condition of the people was exceedingly good. The western villages 
were not so well off though compared with their state in 1848 the 
advance, in the western villages had probably been greater than in 
the centre and east.* | 

As in Banképur lands were remeasured with the object of turning 
every separately recognized occupancy into a separate survey number; 
of, as far as possible, separating alienated from Government land ; and 
of dividing unwieldy survey numbers into moderate and manageable 
fields. With these objects the local survey numbers had been 
raised from 11,760 to 15,102. The total area was 207,748 acres 
against 20,916 acres according to the former survey. Though the 
general result of the two surveys was so close, considerable differences 
were found in individual survey numbers. No less than 7} per 
eent of the measurements differed by more than five per cent from 
the areas of the old survey. As in other parts of Dhdrwiir the 
reclassing was only partial. Only s small percentage of the better 
drycrop soils was reclassed and a larger percentage of the poorer soils 
enough to enable the survey officers to judge of the standard of the 
former classing, and to ascertain what adjustment was necessary to 
bring the former classing to the revision standard. The revision 
fietard differed fromthe formerstandard chiefly by placing a greater 
difference between the better and the poorer soils. If the result 
of the area reclassed in the first instance proved unsatisfactory, a 
further area or if necessary the whole village was reclassed. As 
in other parts of the district, changes in the condition of the 
reservoirs made a reclassing of water rates necessary. Considering 
the improvement in communications and the rise of about 100 per 
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1 Colonel Anderson (Bom. Gov, Sel, CLXIL 7) thought migration to Bidi in Belgaum 
and to Kanara had helped the decrease, In this view Mr, Reid the Rev. Comr. 
(949, 17th May 1579, Bom. Gov, Sel. CLAL 4) did not agree. 

* Bom, Gov. Bel. CLAL 12. 
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cent in produce prices, the landholders could fairly be called on to 
pay a considerably enhanced rental. The 134 villages were 
arranged in six classes with highest drycrop acre rates varying from 
Gs. to 2a. Gd. (Rs.3-1}). The villages ofthe fifth and sixth classes 
had gained more than any other part of the sub-division by the 
making of roads. In former times the western villages were 
without a single mile of made road and were almost entirely cut off 
from any leading market. In the first class, with a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of Gs. (Rs. 3), fourteen villages were placed comprising the 
town of Dhirwar and the villages round it. In the second class, 
with a highest dry crop acre rate of dy. 3d. (Rs.24), were fifty-one 
villages including the whole eastern half of the sub-division. In 
the third class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. 9d. (Rs. 22), 
were twenty-four villages close to the west of the Belgaum road and 
to the west of the second class and also containing three villages 
somewhat far to the east. In the fourth class, with a highest dr 
crop acre rate of 4s, (Rs. 2) were nineteen villages to the west of the 
third class and with a climate less favourable for dry crops. In the 
fifth class, with a highest drycrop acre rate of 2». 3d. (Rs. 11), were 
eighteen villages still to the west of the fourth class with a climate still 
less favourable for ary crops. In the sixth class, with a highest dr- 
crop acre rate of 2s. Gd. (Rs.1}), were eight villages on the extreme 
western border of the sub-division in a climate which was badly 
suited for dry crop tillage. Under the 1848 settlement the rice 
lands which measured 12,797 acres were assessed at highest acre 
rates of 16s. (Rs. 8) in the villages of the first five classes, and at 14s. 
(Rs. 7) in the villages of the two remaining classes. At that time 
the occupied area of this land was $281 acres which gave an average 
acre rate of 5s, 24d. (Rs. 2 as. 93). Under the revision survey the rice 
land measured 14,647 acres for which the highest acre rates 
proposed were 18. (Rs. 9) in villages of the first and second classes 
16s. (Rs. 8) in villages of the third and fourth classes, and 15s. (Rs 74) 
in villages of the fifth and sixth classes. The ocenpied area of the 
rice land was 10,214 acres which at the proposed rates pave an 
average acre rate of 5x, 62d. (Rs. 2 ae. 124). Under the 1848 settle. 
ment o61 acres were recorded as garden land of which $59 acres 
belonged to Government. Under the revision survey the total par 
land was 986 acres of which 658 acres were Government. Most r 
it was watered from reservoirs and a small portion from creat 
channels. None of the garden land was specially rich. It did not 
materially differ from the best rice land,sugarcane being generally th 
best crop grown. For this garden land the hi ghost acrerate ns ¥ oa 
was 18s (Rs. 9). The average acre rate was estimated at 8s Potd 
(Rs. 40s, 64) against the old average of 7s. 94d. (Rs.8 as.144),. Bs fo 
watered from wells were treated in the manner directed by Government 
Resolution 1028 of 25th February 1874. Those under co 
existing at the time of the first settlement were assessed within ee 


highest drycrop rate, and those lands which were under wells 


constructed since the last settlement Were assessed le SI : 

crop rate. The lands under wells which drew ier aie gall 
soakage from Government reservoirs were as nsnal assessed at raieh 
not exceeding double the ordinary dry crop rate. The effect of tho 
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revised settlement was to raise the assessment 99°8 per cent. The 
details are : 
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The estimated increase of revenue resulting from the revision 
was £5506 (Rs. 55,060) or 39°85 per cent. This increase was a little 
less than what was obtained in the neighbouring sub-divisions in the 
north and centre of the district which had been settled three and 
four years before. This was not due to a lower revision standard 
but because the former Dharwir rates were higher than those in 
neighbouring sub-divisions, There was a singular absence of cases 
of remarkable increase of assessment on individual villages. In th 
first class two villages had been raised between 70 and 80 per cent. 
Dandikop a village with good soil close to the town of Dharwar was 
raised 72 per cent and Bagtaldv, which was not a village but a 
parcel of about seven acres close to Dharwar, was raised 75°6 per 
cent. Six of the seven acres were garden land under a very good 
pond and the rental was raised from £2 16s. to £5 (Rs. 28-50) in 
consequence of a higher valuation of the water-supply. The only 
other cases of over 70 per cent increase were two villages in 
the sixth class. In both these villages there was a very large 
increase of rice land. Dabinkodla which was raised 129 per 
cent, had formerly but one acre assessed at 4s, (Rs. 2) while at the 
revision it had fourteen acres assessed at £4 4s, (Rs. 42), and the whole 
new rental of the occupied lands, 53 acres, of the village was £7 2s. 
(Rs. 71) against £3 2s, (Rs. 31) on the same area under the 1848 
settlement. In Dhopenhatti which was raised 70°2 per cent or from 
£18 2e. (Rs. 181) on 298 acres to £30 16s. (Rs. 308) on 324 acres, 
there were formerly sixteen acres of rice land assessed at £3 18s, 
(Rs. 39), while according to the revision survey there were forty-seven 
acres assessed at £11 8s. (Rs. 114). The higher rates in these 
villages were due to increased water assessment. The 4798 acres 
of arable waste assessed under the revision settlement at £354 
(Rs. 3540) were as a rule seattered in small areas over different 
villages. The greatest part of the waste was in the fourth and fifth 
classes and mostly comprised hill lands which were more suited for 
grazing than for allege. Near Dhérwar much land was permanently 
occupied and used solely for grazing. In the more remote parts, 
«here the demand for land was not so great, people wanting grazing 
lands preferred to take their chance at the yearly auction. To make 
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it easier to take it up, all waste rice land was broken into small survey 
numbers. The following statement shows the total area and the 
assessment of the sub-division under every head : 





Total...) 208,016 | 2,11,546| 207,748 900,418 Saas | 


The great fall in the area of arable and the correst nding rise in the 
area of unarable waste was due to the change under which assessed 
lands included in forests were entered in the revision survey as 
unarable instead of as arable. Under the revision survey, on the 
whole Government occupied land of every description, garden rice 
and drycrop, the average acre assessment was raised from 2e. 43d. 
ae deel ec 1 as. 3; to Re. 1 as. 108) or an acre increase of 114d. 
May 1079: ne proposed settlement was sanctioned by Government in 

During the ten years before the original surve tlemen: 
(1838-1548), the tillage area varied from shor 64,000 te ie 1847 a 
to about 50,000 acres in 1844-45, and collections from about £16,200 
(Rs. 1,52,000) in 1847-48 to about £9400 (Rs. 94,000) in 1888-39 
During the first ten years of the survey lease (1848-1858), the tillace 


area rose from about 77,000 acres in 1848-49 to ah | 
acres in 1857-58, and collections from about 20000 i aes rage 
(Rs.90,000-Rs, 1,59,000) ; during the next ten years (1858-1868), the 
tillage area varied from about 119,000 acres in 1861-69 to akon 
115,000 acres in 1858-59 and collections from about £17,800 
(Rs, 1,78,000) in 1865-66 to about £16,200 (Rs, 1,62,000) in 1858.59 - 
and during the eleven years ending 1878-79, the tillage area varied 
from about 115,000 acres in 1878-79 to abont 112,000 acres in 
18 16-77 and collections from about £17,300 (Rs, y 73,000) in 
1872-73 to about £16,300 (Rs. 1,63,000) in 1876-77. Daring the 
three years after the revision settlement, the tillage re steodil 

fell from about 153,000 acres in 1879-80 to about 112.000 i 
1831-82, and collections from about £23 200 to about £19.000 
(Rs. 2,82,000-Rs. 1,90,000). The details are? - ao: 
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In 1879-80 the revised survey settlement was introduced into Mishri 
the old Mishrikot petty division of Old Hubli! At the 1848-49 teres 
settlement this group contained 100 villages. At the revision 
survey it included 106 villages of which 104 were in Kalghatgi and 
two in Dharwar. The area was 148,720 acres. The country was 
generally waving, and in the west exceedingly woody, the horizon 
being bounded by a succession of hills two to three hundred feet 
high, more or less wooded to the top. The extreme west and 
south-west border was a continuation of the Kanara forest country. 

In 1870 little timber remained. All had been cleared many years 
before the days of forest conservancy, Much young wood clothed 
the surface, and promised to become timber. Two streams 
which contained water more or less throughout the year, crossed 
the tract, joining and passing into Kanara under the name of the 
Bedtinala, and flowing into the sea under the name of the Gangiivali 
river. In Mishrikot the rainfall varied from 42-95 inches in 1874to 8=— 

‘Colonel Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 233 of 13th March 1680, Gov, Res, 

1969 of 15th April 1880, Bom, Gov, Sel, CLXIL, : 
n 95—73 5 
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18°22 in 1871! At the time of the original setflement, except ge 
Hubli, it was next to impossible to take a cart anywhere but by 
most circuitous routes through the fields. Even these roundabout 
routes were possible only when the ground was free rom crops. 
Cart traffic there was little or none, most of the produce was carried 
on pack bullocks. Almost the only carts then in use were the 
Vadars’ carts about eighteen inches high with solid wooden wheels 
often not more than two feet in diameter, as arule without any 
metal tyre. A large number of Vadara carried wood to the plains 
from tho vilaoes on the edge of the forest which they were 
allowed to cut with little or no restriction. Of traffic with Kanara 
and the coast there was almost none. In 1880 the villages were 
rich in roads, The great road from Hubli to the coast at Kumta 
which was opened about 1848, passed close by the eastern edge 
of this tract. An equally great road, from Hubh to Komta and 
Karwar by the Arbail pass, ran diagonally through the centra of 
these villages, which again had communication with Dharwdér by 
a good road. There were also several country roads in connection 
with the main lines. The average produce prices showed a rise in | 
unhusked rice from 294 pounds in 1820-29 to 50 pounds the rupe 
in 1870-79 ; juari from 138 pounds to 42 pounds; rdgi from 270 
pounds to 52 pounds; gul or coarse sugar from 24 pounds to 16 
ounds, Theaverage tillage area had risen from 20,638 acres in 
1838-47 to 62,469 in 187 879 and collections from £2953 to £6151 
ie 29,530-Rs. 61,510). The following is a summary of the 
etails : 


Mihrikot Land Revenue, 1838-1879, 








Between 1875-76 and 1877-78 the notices to p revenue averaged 
183 and the sales of land averaged two. In 1330, 646 per joe dr 
Government land were tilled by the men whose names were entered 
as holders in the Government books; and 35-4 by their tenants.” 
The proportion of tenant tilled land was larger than usual, A good 
deal of land had been taken by Briéhmans and others as an invest- 
ment who tilled it by tenants. The common terms on which rice 
land was let were at least half the produce, the holder paying the 


——————————— ee ee 
1 The details are : 1869, 30-4 inches ; 1870, 40°86: 187], 18°22 - 1872, 31°70; 1873° 
23°60; 1874, 42-95; 1875, 30°72; 1876, 2043; 1877, 26°69; 1878, 84-05. Bom, 
Gor, Sel. CLE, 5, (23 1576, 2043; 1577, 26°9; 1878, HOR, | 
n 99 villages the holder tilled 40°55 per cont of Government land by himself and 
1-45 per cent in partnership with others, He let to tenants 8°96 on sacite rent and 
i*250n produce or grain rent,7 0 reent was waste and] -25 was parampek or unarable. 
In five Villages, 50°14 per cent of Government land was tilled y the holder himself 
and O°10 was tilled by in partnership with others, 9°40 per cent was let to tenants 
on money rents, 3°30 was soblet on produce or grain rents, 134Swas waste, and? “9S was 
: reer unarable, In two villages 57°45 = cent of Government land was tilled 
yr oak was et tian Bn ony Pe $0 pn ot Fare? ah the 98 
et Act oney rent, 40 per cent on r grain cs] 
was waste, and 4°25 parampok or unarable, Bom. Gov, Bal. "LX. él. ‘ neo 
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assessment. More than half the produce was paid when the holder 
provided seed and bore a share in the other expenses. 

During the thirty years of the survey settlement, flat roofed and 
tiled houses increased from 1695 in 1848 to 4999 in 1878 or 194:92 
sihPae ;earts from 926 to 1678 or 81°20 per cent ; wells and water- 

ifts from 258 to 622 or 141°80 per cent; and waterin ponds 
from 423 to 460 or 8-74 per cent; population showed a slight fall 
from 31,974 to 31,817 or 0-49 per cent; thatched houses decreased 
from 4273 to 2529 or 40-83 per cent; farm cattle from 13,476 to 
12,909 or 420 per cent; cows and buffaloes from 25,830 to 17,920 
or 3062 per cent; sheep and goats from 1669 to 1102 or $3°97 per 

cent ; and horses from 334 to 215 or 35°62 per cent. Mr. Fletcher 
the deputy superintendent of survey attributed the decrease or 
rather the absence of increase in population to the 1876-77 famine. 
Colonel Anderson, the Survey Commissioner, admitted that the very 
high famine prices must have forced some of the labouring and 
non-agricultural population to leave their homes in search of work. 
At the same time he thought that the loss of population was 
chiefly due to the fever which had wasted the villages for several 
years, andtoa less extent to settlers moving to Kanara and to 
other districts. Except on the banks of the Bedtinaéla where was 
some superior black and brown soil, excellent for every kind of 
tillage, the soil was generally a stiff red well suited for rice and 
sugarcane, but less suited for dry crops. In the extreme eastern 
illages the rainfall was not too heavy for excellent dry-crop tillage, 
jrari, bajri, cotton, and oilseeds.' Further west the country 
gradually changed into a purely rice-growing tract, the dry crop 
cultivation being for the most part confined to rdgi or ndehni. Rice 
dependent on rainfall alone was everywhere an uncertain croy 

But most of the rice lands had the benefit of water storage whict 

could at the worst give them one watering and in many cases 
furnished them with a constant supply. Much rice was also watered 
by drainage from neighbouring high grounds guided by Kéleds or 
water-courses. As regards dry crops each division from east to west 
had its own staple, jeari in the east, rdgi in the west, and a mixture 
of both between the two extremes. For these dry crops the rainfall 
was always sufficient. Even in 1876 the worst year on record the 
dry crops were generally good and in some villages excellent. The 
main crop of rice was often followed by pulse; and in the better rice 
lands sugarcane was grown once in three years. The dry crops were 
jedri, bayri, alittle cotton, and some oil-seeds in the eastern villages 
where the rainfall was moderate, and régiin the western villages. The 
rice lands were usually well tilled and all available manure was nsed. 
In the east where the chief tillage was dry crop, the cultivation was 
alao good. In the western villages ragi which was chiefly grown 
as a dry crop was secondary to rice which claimed the first care and 
attention ; still what manure could be spared from the rice was 
applied to the rdgi, The whole garden area was only fifteen acres. 
This tract was just north of the line below which both in Dharwir 


t The cultivation details are: bhorj 70-00 per cent, rahi 1-92, and waste and fallow 
27-0. Of the 70-09 per cent of Sharif the details are: cereals 53-44, pulae 102, ail. 
seeds 14, miscellaneous 13°00; of the 1°02 of rahi the details are: cereals 0-03, 
pe 0°27, fibre 0°60, miscellaneous 1:02. Air. Fletcher, Deputy Superintendent of 
survey, Bom, Gov, Sel. CLAIT, 39, 
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and in Kanara betel and cocoa-palm gardens were found. All 
exportable produce was readily carried to market. The very great | 
cart traffic from the inland parts to the coast created constant . 
demand for fodder. Kalghatgi and Bammigatti were both gooc 
market towns and were centres of the rice trade. Dbarwér and 
Hubli were at no great distance, and, at any time of the year, eould 
be reached by good roads. There were no manufactures except a 
few cotton and woollen looms. There was fever owing chiefly to 
bad water. But the people suffered less than strangers. On the whole 
the people were well off. The villages were remeasured and reclassed. 
The followin f 1s & comparison of the area of the different kinds of 
lands according to the original and the revision surveys :1 





Mishritet Area, 1849 and ISS. 
D. Burvey | Survey 
Acres 





Bice teed od B co 
Jon Lani) 5 b 
| Unerable Unaserased Forests $6 55 
149,288 | 148,720, 
a ——————————— 
For revision purposes, the villages were grouped into five classes. 


The first contamed three villages, close to and west of the old 
Hobli villages. The other classes were formed of twenty-three, 
thirty-one, thirty-six, and thirteen villages each further weat than 
the class before it. The highest dry crop acre rates adopted in these 
classes were 4s. (Rs. 2), 39. 3d. (Rs. 18), 2s. Od. (Rs. 13), 29, 3d. 
(Rs, 14), and 2s, (Re. 1). The highest rice acre rate was 16s. (Rs, 8) 
in the first three classes, lis, (Hs. 7$) in the fourth, and 14g. 
(Rs. 7) in the fifth class. The garden land was consideréd little better 
than rice land and was rated accordingly, The effect of the revision 
was an increase of $4°3 per cent in assessment, The details are? : 

Mishriket Revision Settlement, 1879.80). 
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1888-39 to about 22,000 acres in 1847-48 and collections varied 
from about £4780 (Rs. 47,800) in 1847-48 to about £3100 (Ks, 
31,000) in 1858-39. During the first ten years of the survey lease 
(1848-58), the tillage area rose from about 25,000 acres in 1848.49 
to about 51,000 acres in 1857-58 and collections from about £2520 
to about £6320 (Rs.25,200-Rs.63,200); during the next ten years 
(1858-68), the tillage area rose from about 53.000 acres in 1858-59 
to about 58,000 acres in 1867-68, and collections from about £6440 
to about £7550 (Rs. 64,400-Rs.75,500) ; and during the eleven years 
ending 1878-79, the tillage area slowly rose from about 58,000 
acres in 1868-69 to about 62,000 acres in 1878-79 and collections 
varied from about £7950 (Rs. 79,500) in 1872-73 to about £7400 
(Rs. 74,000) ix 1869-70, During the three years after the revision 
settlement (1579-1882), the tillage area steadily rose from about 
62,700 acres in 1879-80 to about 63,000 acres in 1881-82, and 
collections varied from about £10,100 (Rs, 1,01 ,000) in 1880-81 to 
about £8700 (Rs. 87,000) in 1881-82. The details are? - 
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: VILL In 1880-81 the survey settlement was revised in a group of 
mere twenty-nine villages which had formed the old Mulgund petty 
| division of the old Dambal sab-division and had been settled by — 
Revisiox Sunver. Captain Wingate in 1850-51. Since the original settlement the | 
Mnlguacd, group had been broken op. At the time of revision eleven of the | 
seta villages were in Hubli, sixteen in Gadag, and two in Navalgund. 
These villages were widely scattered. One group or strip came to 
within six miles east of Hubli; a second group was about eighteen =| 
; miles further east and to the south of Gadag, and a third small 
group lay on the Tungbhadra, eighteen miles south-east of the 
nearest point of thesecond group. One village Niralgi was detached 
from the rest about ten miles north-east of G dag, The three 
main groups of vilegee which this survey block included differed 
greatly from each other, The western group was one of the reny 
best parts of the Dharwar district consisting entirely of deep black 
soil and all within the line of good rainfall? The central grep 
round Mulgund also consisted chiefly of black soil, through whi 
masses Of granite or rather gneiss sometimes large enough to form 
small hills protruded. The extreme eastern villages of this group 
as well as the villages on the Tungbhadra in the east touched the 
< Kapat range, which stretched from the river close to Gadag. The 
rainfall of the three groups differed greatly. The western villages 
had a good fall, the central a fair fall, and the south-eastern a poor 
fall. The products of these villages were the common products of 
the Dhirwar cotton plain. Cotton the staple was grown once in 
three youn in turn with wheat and jedri with which safflower and 
linseed were mixed in occasional rows, They chiefly trusted to the 
late or rabi crops" In all ordinary times tillage was pood and 
epee in the western and central groups the people were very 
well-to-do. The 1876-77 famine had pressed heavily on the Villages 
in the east of the central group and on the south-eastern group 
near the Tungbhadra. By 1880) they had considerably sa 
and it was thought that with existing high prices and a year or two 
of good crops the effects of the famine would pass away. The 
villages of the south-east group were worst off and were far removed 
from the main lines of traffic. Communication was opened west- 
ward by country tracks which were available for traffic during the 
whole fair season. The western Eroup was crossed by two main made 
roads from Gadag to Dharwar and from Annigeri to Hubli. The 
Annigeri-Hubli road was a main line of commnnication from all the | 
country inland to Hubli and the coast. Another road ran from Hubli 
by Hebsur to Navalgund. It had been be un during the 1876-77 
famine, and without a very heavy outlay on idee could not be of 
1 Colonel A: , asi NL of Sth Arnel. lean alate 
2s of 1h lay Tae Bom ee CLIv, - et Apel 1680 aed: Goan 
= Ingalhali one of the western villages was for fifty miles round considered a model 
wil Others near it were nearly, if | | a8 Pood. eer A 
Commoner, 3 o¢Sth Apri 1860, Bom, tow, Sel CLEV. tage Seren, Survey 
Ween and 1879 the vearly aver TUS 
35°75 per cent, and raid or late 46,623 ares or G1 a4 details cre? BacaRaan 
Joart 19,640 or 25°80, bajri 142 or 0-19, rice 116 or 0°15, tur 2207 or 2-00, mug 1926 or 
Aare ancellancons 5469 or 7°18 ; Rabi, white jedri 4873 or 6-40, whest enge 12-27 
Eon 17,593 or 23°51, country cotton oaa7 or 7°83, gram 1324 or 174, 
tivation 117 cope at or salllower 1626 or 2-13, miscellaneons 89 or O19 cas 
cultivation 117 or 0-15, waste and fallow 4344 or 636. Bom. Gov, Sel. CLIV. 5 eae 
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much ose, The central group of villages had free communication 
with Hubli, the main local trade centre, by country tracks across the 
black plain during all the fair season. Except during or for a few 
days after rain, these tracks were for all practical purposes as good 
as the best made roads. A main line also ran from Gabaats Kumta 
through Mulgund by Savanur and Bankapur. It was a useful 
line but the road had not been brought into good order. 

The mass of these villages, including all the western and nearly 
all the central group, had formed part of the estate of the Tésgaon 
branch of the Patvardhans. It lapsed to Government on the 
chief's death without heirs in 1848. ‘The revenue management of 
the Tasgaon chief according to native ideas had been fairly good. 
There was a high nominal demand and as much as possible was 
collected, and cultivation to the full extent of a landholder’s power 
was to a certain extent compulsory. The chief objects of the 
| rement were to prevent any diminution of cultivation and to 
extend it by all available means so as to exact for the landlord the 
whole surplus produce beyond what was necessary for the support 
of the landholder, but yet so cautiously and carefully as not to 
disable him from continuing his cultivation. Shortly after the 
chief’s death, in anticipation of the lapse of the estate to the British 
Government, severe pressure was put on the landholders, and after 
the lapse, from the absence of any trustworthy data on which to 
base the collections, the pressure on individuals was very heavy 
and yet moch less revenue was realized than under the chief. In 
1850 when the first survey of these villages was introduced the 
an showed a keen anxiety for the introduction of the settlement. 

rom the two years of British management before the settlement, 

1848-50, no conclusions can be drawn, except that it was fortunate 
that the state of things then existing did not last long. There was 
no certainty about any of the figures except those of collections. 
The areas of occupation were obtained by a conversion of the old 
bijvart or seed area recorded as cultivated, on the proportion 
obtaining between the bijvari or seed area and that ascertained b 
the survey to be occupied in the year of settlement. It appeared, 
however, to the Survey Commissioner that about one-fifth of the 
area occupied in 1848-49 was thrown up inthe following year. In 
1850-51 when the survey settlement was mtroduced, 49,508 acres 
were occupied, with a full survey rental of £4127 (Rs. 41,270) 
of which £5762 (Rs. 37,620) only were collected. The difference 
between the new and old rates was as usual remitted in the year of 
the introduction of the settlement. From that year progress was 
rapid. In the next year, 1851-52, the occupied area rose to 60,475 
ucres and the collections to £5057 (Rs. 50,570). In 1860-61 the 
occupied area had risen to 74,255 acres and the collections to 
£5022 (Rs. 59,220). Then progress went on without check and 
in 1878-79, 77,466 acres were occupied and £6189 (Its. 61,890) 
were collected. From 1855 till the 1876 famine there were 
neither remissions nor outstandings. Afterthe famine there were 
small remissions and outstandings. In 1877-78 and 1878-79 there 
were no remissions and at the end of 1878-79, only £18 (Rs. 180) 
were outstanding. In 1878-79 the unoccupied arable waste 
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amounted to acres 2351 an assessment of £45 (Rs. 450) 
and most of this was in the south-eastern group where there was | 
much poor land, The western villages had only ten acres of arable 
waste. During the original settlement, as in the rest of D arwar, 
pants prices rose more than 100 per cent; flat roofed and 






houses rose from 5180 to 6290 or 21°4 per cent ; carts from 309 to_ 
1142 or 269°5 per cent; and watering wells from 50 to 93 or 90 per 
cent. The survey census was taken in the monsoon of 1879, ry. 
the close of the famine. The return showed a decrease under 
pulation from 25,761 to 22,794 or 11+] pe cent ; under thatched 
ie from 67 to 34 or 38:8 per cent ; under farm cattle from 6539 
to 5265 or 19:5 per cent ; under cows and buffaloes from 11,262 to 
4619 or 59 per cent; under sheep and goats from 6753 to 3620 or 
47 per cent; and under horses from 241 to 147 or 39 per cent. — 
In 1879 there were 1614 ploughs and eighty-three drinking wells. 
These figures show a large increase in the better class of houses 
and in carts. The reduction of population and cattle appears to 
have taken place in the years of famine. In the western villa 2. 
the pressure of the famine was not great, the people had some 
crops, and there were large accumulations of fodder from back — 
years. Inthe central group the distress was more severe, and in — 
the south-eastern gronp it was extremely severe, ' 
About half of these twenty-nine villages were entirely remeasured, 
In the rest the system of partial remeasurement was adopted. The — 
total area of the old and new surveys differed only by 577 acres or 
(to per cent. In individual fields a considerable number of large 
differences were found. On a total of 5@78 survey fields, differences 
between five and ten per cent were found in 297 fields, and. 
differences above ten per cent in 209 fields. A large proportion 
of these differences were caused by gains or losses near. rivera” 
in black soil. The reclassing was sale partial and on the } 
hitherto adopted in Dharwar, enough being reclassed to show the 
general standard of the former work. As in other cases the 
old classification was lower than the 1879 standardin the better — 
soilsand higher in the poorer soils. Of 6999 survey numbers in 
twenty-eight villages in 1879. 5768 or 82-41 per cent were 
Government and 1231 or 17:59 per cent were alienated. Of the 
Government numbers 3751 or 53°59 per cent were cultivated by 
the ocenpant, 123 or 1-76 per cent by the occupant in partnership 
with others, 1146 or 16:38 per cent by tenants on a money rent, 
499 or 627 per cent by tenants on a gram rent, 199 or 2-74 per 
cent were waste, and 117 or 167 per cent wars unarable or 
Parampok numbers, Of the alienated numbers 506 or 7°23 per 
cent were tilled by proprietors or indmadars, 65 or 0°93 per cent by 
the proprietor in partnership with others, 553 or 7-90 by tenants on 
money rents, and 107 or 1-53 by tenants on produce or grain rents, 
The western Eroup of thirteen Villages for which, under Captain 
Wingate’s settlement in 1850-51, a highest dry crop acre rate of 
2s. 74d, (Rs, 15's) was adopted, were now (1880) divided into two 
classes. For three villages near the great road and nearest to the 
proposed (ribli a highest dry erop acre rate of de, (Rte a) ore 
Proposed to assimilate it to the rate sanctioned in 1874 for the 
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neighbouring villages of Hubli; forthe remaining ten villages a highest 
dry crop acre rate of 3s, 6d. (Rs. 1}) was proposed to assimilate it 
to the rate sanctioned in 1874 and 1875 for the neighbouring nee 
of Hubli and Navalgund. The central group of si vil ‘or 
which a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s, 3d. (Rs. 14) had been 
adopted in 1850, was divided into two classes; for the eight 
western villages a highest dry crop acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 14) was 
proposed, and for the Shree eastern vias in and close to the hills 
a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 12) was proposed. 
These rates were the same as those sanctioned for the neighbouring 
villages of the Gadag subdivision in which the revised settlement had 
been introduced in 1875. For the four detached villages in the 
south-east near the Tungbhadra, which under the 1850 settlement 
had been put in the same class as the preceding eleven villages 
of the central group, a highest dry crop acre rate of 29. 6d. (Rs. 1}) 
was proposed. For the detach illage of Niralgi the highest 
dry crop acre rate was raised from 2s. to 2s. 9d. (Rs.1-12). The 
area of rice land had risen from ninety-four acres in 1850 to 220 
acres in 1880 of which 212 were Government land. For this land 
a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. 6) similar to the rate sanctioned for 
the adie sub-division was proposed. There was no stream watered 
garden land. The area of well watered en land had risen from 
135 acres in 1850 to 275 in 1880. As was usual in revision 
settlements, well watered land was charged no extra rate for water. 
The well garden land was almost entirely confined to the eastern 
villages, the — black soil in the west being unfavourable for 
well sinking. The effect of the revision was a rise of 55-4 per cent 
in the assessment. The details are : 

Mulguad Revision Settlement, 1890-81. 








, 77,406 | 61,888 | 77,045 | 96,t08 | 2060 8 | 0,025 | OoesT | Bod 
The effect of the settlement on Government occupied land was 
an morease of 55°4 per cent in the rental. This average rate of 
increase was not equally distributed ; in the three villages of the 
first class it amounted to 68) per cent, which was about the same 
or perhaps alittle less than the increase in the neighbouring 
villages settled in 1874. In the lower classes the percentage of 
increase was still less, and im the lowest class, which was in all 
respects the most inferior, it was least of all. This fifth class had 
one village Chaginkert which showed an increase of 52°6 per cent. 
This increase was due to the making of a reservoir by Government 
under which ninety-two acres were watered. Except in Chaginkeri 
the average percentage increase in the villages of the fifth class 
aos—/4 
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was only 102.1 The new survey showed an extra area of 2980 
acres of Government unoccupied arable assessed waste bearing & 
survey assessment of £66 (Rs 660). This was almost without 
exception, poor land in the eastern villages near the hills, The 
following statement shows the total area and the assessment under 
every head: 





| 75,745 [106,196 (117,495 | OTL 


According to the old rates the average acre rate in all kinds of 
land was ls. 7d. (129 as.); under the proposed rates it amounted to 
25,5§d. (Re. 1 as.3]) or an increase of 10gd. (7,4 as.). The proposed 
rates were sanctioned by Government in May 18802 | ; 

During the two years before the survey settlement (1848 - 1850), 
the tillage area fell from about 54,000 acres in 1848-49 to about 
43,000 acres in 1849-50 and collections from about £5800 to about 
£5000 (Rs. 58,000 - Rs. 50,000). During the first ten years of the 
survey lease(1850-1860),the tillage area rose from about 49,500 acres 
in 1850-51 to about 73,000 acres in 1859-60, and collections from 
about £3760 to about £6560 (Rs. 37,600-Rs. 65,600) ; daring the next 
ten years (1860-1870) the tillage area varied from about 75,700 acres 
in 1864-65 to about 74,300 in 1860-61 and collections from about 
£6800 (Rs. 68,000) in 1863-64 to about £6600 (Rs. 66,000) in 
1860-61; and during the last ten years (1870-1880), the tillage aren 
varied from about 77,500 acres in 1878-79 to about 75,200 in 1870-71 
and collections from about £6990 (Rs. 69,900) in 1878-79 to about 
£6760 (Rs. 67,600) in 1871-72. he details are 2 





1 The increase of assessment in these twenty-nine villages | 7 | 
which had occurred in the more recent eviite uatthan oat ts Diedree eeen that 
a par with that of the earlier revisions, for the reason that the later revised «ul lied ee / 
7 i sie exces om a any. higher standard than the sub-divisions first 
settled and first revised. These Mulgund villages, in consequence of their -vees 
depressed condition, were originally assessed on the low standard adopted by Captais 
Tregate in the sub-divisions first settled by him, such ax Hubli and Nawaleund. | 
Feng. sement i Mulgiodtherore as mire on a par with Sti 
yas only Operon Se, eae eh Ot of Dare wh 
JO LE im On, Survey Commissioner, 311 of 8th Ann 1880 and ¢ eh 
2601 of 18th May 1880. Bom. Gov. Sel. CLEV, 149-160, 93-097, tt Go¥- Rew. 
+ Bom, Gov, Sel, CLIV, 162-163. MEV. 149-160, 202-207. 
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In 1881 in consequence of the effects of the 1876-77 famine and 
the existing low prices of field produce Government decided to give 
the holders of land temporary relief from a portion of the revision 
settlement enhancements. ‘ith this object Government ordered 
that in all village groups in which an enhanced revision settlement 
had been introduced, during the three years ending 1882-83 such 
temporary remission should be granted on each khata or holding as : 
sould bring the revision enhancement down to about twenty per cent 7 
advance on the former assessment. After 1892-83 the full revision 
rates were again to be realised.’ 

The following statement? shows for the whole district the chief gupvey Rescuers, 
changes in tillage, remissions, collections, and outstandings, since 1543-1582. | 
the introduction of the revenue survey. It appears from these 
details that the tillage area has risen from 668,528 acres in 
1843-44 to 1,273,432 acres in 1881-82, the Government demand 
from £82,456 (Rs. 8,24,560) to £159,661 (Ra 15,96,610), and 
collections from £96,750 (Rs. 9,67,500) to £157,976 (Rs, 15,79,760). 

During the same period remissions have fallen from £7546 
(Rs. 75,460) to £27 (Ra. 270) in 1880-81 and outstandings from 
sashe (Rs. $2,360) to £256 (Rs. 2560) m 1850-81. 










1 Gov. Letter 2468 of rd May 1851. ? Supplied by the Survey Commissioner, 
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Ditrwdr, L173 Villages: Survey Keaulia, 1349-1882. 


Tutken WASTE ALIATED. 





In 1879 the arable lands of Dhirwar were fairly tilled Hout 
there was still room for improvement. Everywhere except in the 
black cotton lands a considerable area of land was held and instead 
of being tilled was kepi under grass. No data are available to show 
what proportion of the whole occupied area is Kreps under grass ; 
in the western and southern sub-divisions it must be considerable. 
In the black soil tracts no land is kept under grass. In many 
villages in the north and centre of the district which have nothing 
but black soil, there is no grazing and the cattle aro all stall fed. 
The finest cattle are generally found in villages which have no 
grazing. A considerable amount of the arable waste is at present 
used for grazing. But as the oe pe prefer to take it at the yearly 
grazing sale for one year only, it does not come under the head of 
occupied. Some of these unoccupied arable lands are valuable 
grating lands which are not allowed to be occupied, as, for grazing 
purposes they fetch a considerably higher yearly auction rent than 
the survey assessment. Some also consist of odd fields near village 
sites much intersected by paths and roads and therefore liable to 
suffer from the trespass of cattle. In 1878 the area of unoceupied 
land was extremely small and what there was was of poor 

uality. Since 1878, partly in consequence of loss of cattle durin 
the famine and the damage caused by rats and locusts in 1879 and 
1880, and chiefly, especially in the hilly and sandy soils of some of 
the eastern sub-divisions, from the fe price of field produce in 
1881 and 1882, the area of arable waste has steadily spread from 
102,433 acres in 1877-78 to 160,654 in 1882-83." 

' Colonel Anderson, 6th November 1879. | “i 

* Mr. Stewart, C. 8, Survey Commissioner, S11 of 15th April 1894. The details are : 
Arable waste 102,433 acres in 1877-78, 122,648 acres in 1878-79, 142,724 in 1879-80, 
154,147 in 1880-81, 156,477 in 1891-82, and 160,654 in 1982-53. | 
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The area of alienated or indm land fell from 680,964 acres in 
1943-44 to 545,297 acres in 1877-78. This reduction is due to the 
resumption of encroachments during the first settlement, and smce 
then to the gradual falling in of the inams which the Iném Commission 
confirmed as life grants. The decrease in alienated land has also 
been largely caused by the resignation of parts of quit-rent or judi 
indms at the first settlement. When the survey rates were 
introduced, it often happened that they were lower than the former 
judi or quit-rent rates. The quit-rent was reduced to the survey 
assessment, But as much of these lands were waste and yielded 
the owner no return, a considerable share of them was resigned 
in the early years of the settlement before land had begun to be 
valuable.’ 

SECTION IV.—SEASON REPORTS. 


In 1861-62 thirty-two inches of rain fell at Dhdrwir. Over most 
of the district the fall was favourable and the harvest large. Except 
for slight cholera public health was good. The collections rose 
from £166,581 (Rs, 16,65,810) to £169,323 (Rs. 16,93,230); £9 
(Rs. 90) were remitted and there were no outstandings. The price 
of Indian millet rose from seventy-nine pounds the rupee in 1860-61 
to fifty-six pounds. 

In 1862-63 twenty-four inches of rain fell at Dharwar. Throughout 
the district the early rains were scanty and the early or kharif or ps 
poor. Heavy showers in September and October enabled the people 
to sow so large an area of late crops that the fullness of the late 
harvest made up for the failure of the early harvest. Public health 
was good ; though some parts especially in the west suffered from 
cholera fever and ague.® The collections rose from £169,323 to 
£177,741 (Rs. 16,953,230 - Rs, 17,77,410), £14 (Rs. 140) were remitted, 
and there were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet rose 
from fifty-six pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In 1863-64 twenty inches of rain fell at Dh4rwér. Scanty early 
rains were again followed by an abundant late supply and the harvest 
did not fall below the average. Cholera was prevalent over the 
whole district and bad fever and ague prevailed in the west. There 
was slight loss from cattle disease.‘ The collections rose from 
£177,741 to £194,745 (Rs. 17,77,410 - Rs. 18,47,450), £17 (Rs. 170) 
were remitted, and £247 (Rs. 2470) left outstanding. The price of 
Indian millet rose from forty-one pounds the rupee to nineteen 
pounds. 

In 1864-65 twenty-nine inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The early 
rainthough abundant was unseasonable and damaged someof the early 
crops ; the late harvest especially the cotton was good. Except in 
Ranebennur, Kod, and Karajgi, where the public health was good, 
cholera fever and ague prevailed® The collections rose from 
2 (yp IRM AS ee eee EEE ee 

ae . Nov. 1879. 2 Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec, 235 of 1862-64, 199, 
ade aaa SE 


. Gov, Rev. + | : | . | 
Bom. Gov. Hey, Rec, 235 of 1962-64, 247, * The Collector, 21st December 1964. 
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£184,745 to £188,154 (Rs. 18,47,450- Rs. 18,81,340), £14 (Rs. 140) 
were remitted, and nothing was left outstanding, The price of 
Indian millet fell from nineteen pounds the rupee to twenty-six 
pounds. 

In 1865-66 eighteen inches of rain fell at Dharwar. A large 

roportion of the grain crops failed. In Navalgund Dambal and 
Ron about five-eighths (10as.) of the early crops were lost from grubs 
and want of rain; in Dhérwar Hubli and Karajgi about half ote 
were lost ; and in Bankdpur, Ranebennur, Hangal, gy pa and 
Kod about a quarter (4as.). Of the late harvest in Na Igund, 
Dambal, and Ron about one-half (8 as.) and in the rest of the district 
about an eighth (2 as.) were lost. Except for a little cholera public 
health was good.’ The collections fell from £188,134 to £187,153 
(Rs. 18,81,340 - Rs. 18,71,530), £15 (Rs. 130) were remitted, and 
there were no outstandings. ‘The price of Indian millet rose from 
twenty-six pounds the rupee to twenty pounds. | 

In 1866-67 thirty-two inches of rain fell at Dhérwir. The 
early harvest proved a nearly complete failure, but timely later rains 
enabled a large area to be sown and the late harvest was excellent, 
Except in Navalgund and Kalghatgi there was much cholera and 
Hangal suffered greatly from fever.?. The collections rose from 
£187,153 to £188,991 (Rs. 18,71,530 - Rs. 18,89,910), £13 (Rs. 130) 
were remitted, andthere were no outstandings. The price of Indian 
millet fell from twenty pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In 1867-68 twenty-nine inches of rain fell at Dhairwir. The 
June fall was favourable but especially in Dambal the July August 
and September supply was scanty. Public health was good ; fever 
aia but there was no cholera or cattle disease. The collections 
fell from £188,991 to £186,872 (Rs, 18,89,910- Rs. 18,68,720), there 
were no remissions, and 4s. (Rs. 2) were left outstanding, The price 
of Indian millet fell from forty-one pounds the rupee to seventy- 
nine pounds. | 

In 1868-69 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dhérwér. The fall 
was timely and both the early and the late crops yielded a fair 
return. Except in Héngal and in parts of Dhérwér and Dambal 
where fever and ague were prevalent, public health was good. Cattle 
disease prevailed slightly in some of the sub-divisions* The collec 
tions fell from £186,873 to £156,165 (Rs. 18,68,720- Rs. 18,61,630), 
£o (Rs. 50) were remitted, and there were no outstandings, The 
price of Indian millet fell from seventy-nine pounds the rupee to 
ninety pounds. 

In 1869-70 twenty-seven inches of rain fell at Dharwar, The 
rains began well but the failure of the Septemberand October snp ly 
injured the early crops especially the rice, Timely and abun teers 
rain in November secured good cold weather crops except that jrari 
was injured by blight. Public health was good® The collections 





' Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec, 75 of 1866. 50, * Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec, 57 of 1867.6 
7 Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 59 of 1565, 318. 4 Rom. Gov, Rev, Ben 60 a then a 
* Rev. Comr, 74 of 7th Jan, 1870, ; . 
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rose from £186,163 to £188,547 (Rs. 18,61,630~- Rs, 18,85,470), £5 
(Rs. 50) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The price 
of ea millet rose from ninety pounds the rupee to forfeonc 
pounds. 

In 1870-71 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The supply 
was plentiful and seasonable. The early crops did well and the 
Inte harvest did not fall below the average. Except slight fever 
public health was good. There was a bad ontbreak of cattle disease 
im Kalghatgi' The collections fell from £188,547 to £183,894 
(Re. 18,85,470 - Re. 18,38,940), £1 (Rs. 10) were remitted, and there 
were no outstandings. The price of Indian millet fell from forty- 
one pounds the rupee to sixty pounds. 

In 1871-72 thirty inches of rain fell at Dharwar. In Navalgund, 
Dambal, R&nebennur, Karajgi, and Ron the early rains either 
from scantiness or unseasonableness wholly or in great measure 
destroyed the early crops. Except in Dambal the late harvest was 
good. Public health was fair, but cattle disease prevailed in most 
of the sub-divisions.* Collections fell from £183,894 to £181,817 
(ts. 18,355,940 - Ra. 18,18,170), £2 (Rs. 20) were left outstanding, 
and there were no remissions. The price of Indian millet rose from 
sixty pounds the rupee to thirty-nine pounds. 

In 1872-73 twenty-seven inches of rain fell at Dharwar. Except 
local failures of rice both the early and the late harvest were good. 
There was slight cholera, fever, and ague, and a deadly outbreak of 
cattle disease in Kod. The collections rose from £181,817 to 
£183,790 (Rs. 18,182,170 - Rs. 18,37,900), £2 (Rs. 20) were remitted, 
and 12s (Rs. 6) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet fell 
from thirty-nine pounds the rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In 1873-74 twenty-seven inches of rain fell at Dhfrwir. The 
early rain was so scanty and untimely thatin Navalgund and Ron 
no crops were sown and the Navalgund cattle had to be sent to the 
western forest lands. The late harvest was also poor. In Karajgi 
and Savanur cotton was injured by insects. Fever and ague 
prevailed in Navalgond, Dambal, Gankapur and Kalghatgi and there 
was widespread but mild cattle disease The collections fell from 
£183,790 to £182,051 (Rs. 18,37,900- Rs. 18,20,510), there were no 
remissions and no outstandings. The price of Indian millet fell 
from forty-one pounds the rupee to forty-seven pounds. 

In 1874-75 forty-eight inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The fall was 
timely and beneficial to all the early crops. In September October 
and part of November excessive rain injured some crops and flat 
roofed houses. On the whole the harvest was good. Except in 
Ranebennur, fever and ague were widespread, and cattle disease 

revailed in Kalghatgi and in the west of Dharwar.’ Collections rose 
from £152,051 to £196,064 (Re 18,20,510 - Re, 19,60,640), £4 (Rs. 40) 
were remitted, and there were no outstandings. Ths price of Indian 
millet fell from forty-seven pounds the rupee to fifty-two pounds, 


i Rey, Comr, 35 of 4th Jan. 1571. 7 Bom. Gov, Rev. Ree. 81 of 1872, $42, 
3 Rev. Comr, 6969 of Slat Dec. 1872. 4 Rev, Comr, 5026 of 23th Dec, 1873, 


* Rev. Comr. 4715 of 29th Dec. 1874, 
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In 1875-76 thirty-one inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The early 
harvest in most of the district was poor and the late harvest fair. In 
sou arte rats caused damage by eating the seed. Navalgund, 
Dharwar, Hubli, and Kalghatgi suffered rather severely from cholera ; 
fever and ague prevailed everywhere, and eattle disease caused 
loss in Kod? The collections rose from £196,064 to £204,997 
(Rs.19,60,640- Rs, 20,49,970), £13 (Rs 130) were remitted, and 
£34 (Rs, 340) left outstanding. ‘The price of Indian millet continued 
at fifty-two pounds the rupee. 

In 1876-77 sixteen inches of rain fell at Dhérwér. The first fall 
was good, but rain afterwards held off so completely that the early 
crops failed in half of the district and in the other half were very poor. 
As the late harvest failed as well as the early, the scarcity passed to 
famine, and the labouring classes had to be supported. Water was 
scarce, and largenumbers diedofcholerain Dharwar, Han gal, Karajgi, 

E , and Bankdpur* Collections fell from £204,997 to £201,648 
(Rs. 20,49,970-Rs. 20,16,480), £852 (Rs. 8520) were remitted, and 
£7242 (Rs. 72,420) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet rose 
from fifty-two pounds the rupee to nineteen pounds, | 

In 1877-78 thirty-five inches of rain fell at Dhérwir. The June 
fall was general and plentiful. But J uly and August passed with 
only one fall and the crops in some places perished. Copious rain 
in September and October saved the harvest and the outturn of ~ 
the early crops was abundant. Over large areas early juéri yielded 
a second crop. The late crops were also abundant though damaged 
by insects. Cholera fever and ague prevailed” Collections rose 
from £201,648 to £208,252 (Rs. 20,16,480 - Rs. 20,82,520), £5 
(Rs. 50) were remitted, and £4259 (Rs, 42,590) left outstanding. 
The price of Indian millet fell from nineteen pounds the rupee to 
thirty-five pounds. | 

In EIDE Say makes of oe fell at Dharwar. It fell late and 
was somewhat unfavourable for the earl In sowings, but yielded 
an abundant supply of fodder, Most of oe cold moadliss havesss 
especially of the cotton was eaten byrats. Malarious feyer prevailed 
in the east‘ Collections rose from £208,252 to £222,272 
(Rs. 20,82,520- Rs, 22,22.720), £1490 (Rs. 14,900) were left out- 
standing and there were no remissions. The price of Indian millet 
fell from thirty-five pounds the rupee to forty-four pounds, 

In 1879-80 thirty-eight inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The season 
was good. The rats which had done much damage in the year before 
were destroyed during the monsoon and the crop: saved, Public 
health was good.® (Collections rose from £222,272 to £298,049 
(Rs. 22,22,720-Rs, 23,30,490), £54 (Rs. 840) were remitted, and 
£522 (Rs. 3220) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet fell 
from forty-four pounds the rupee to forty-six pounds, 

In 1880-81 thirty-five inches of rain fell at Dharwar. The season 
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| Rev. Comr, 3876 of 31st Dec. 187: thy | | 
¢ Bom, Pe 138 of 16th Jan, 1873, N*¥> Comr. $30 of 10th Feb, 1877, 
sp es. tren, Adm, Rept, 1878-7 , 85-6, 

Bom, Pres, Gen, Adm, Rept. 1879-80, a7 Be. “ 
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was favourable. About August the rains held off, but a supply came in 
time to eave the early harvest. There was a marked fall in produce 
rices. Fever and ague prevailed, but public health was fair.’ Col- 

tions rose from £233,049 to £239,521 (Rs. 25,50,490- Rs. 23,95,210), 
£52 (Rs. 520) were remitted, and £292 (Rs. 2920) left outstanding. 
The price of Indian millet fell from forty-six pounds the rupee to 
sixty-four pounds. 

In 1881-82 thirty-two inches of rain fell at Dhirwir. The 
season was unfavourable. Except in Hangal and Karajgi, the rain- 
fall was considerably below the average and at the same time it was 
unseasonable. The rice crops failed completely in Bic ae Pe 
Kod and suffered much in other sub-divisions. The carly or Kharif 
crops were generally poor, and, except wheat, the late or rahi crops 
were also on the whole below the average. Cotton suffered from 
blight and insects. There was a general rise in the price of all 
articles except cotton. The public health was good. There were 
few cases of cholera and malarious fever was less prevalent than 
usual! The tillage area fell from 1,512,972 to 1,507,941 acres, 
and collections from £239,521 to £193,418 (Rs, 23,95,210- 
Rs. 19,34,180), £7800 (Rs. 75,000) were remitted, and £39,008 
(Rs, 3,90,080) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet rose 
from sixty-four pounds the rupee to sixty pounds, 

In 1852-83 fifty inches of rain fellat Dhirwir. The rainfall 
was above the average in all the sub-divisions and im ee it was 
more than double the average. In some places considerable damage 
was caused by floods and the bursting of ponds.* The heavy rain 











1 Bom, Pres. Gonl, Adm. Rept. for 1580-51, 199-94. 

2Gov, Res, 8276 of 27th November 1582 : : 

* In July 1882 the rainfall in Dhirwir was 5°65 inches during the week ending the 
8th, 7°31 inches during the week a a ae Lith, and 603 inches during the week 

ding the 22nd ; the ding fallain Hubli were 2M, 4°13, and 2445 inches ; 
in | i609, 634, and 4°56 inches; in Bankdipur 4°45, 4°52, and 5°45 inches ; 
and in Hangal 532, 9°24, and 8°15 inches, This excessive rainfall caused much 
damage to Government ponds, embankments, roads, and buildings. In the town of 
Dharwar many howses and five buttresses supporting the main wallof the Jail fell, 
the Moti Talay which had not filled for several years was filled to overilowing, and 
the Nigdi pond burst its bank. In Kalghatgi, one of the bastions of the mamlatddr's 
office fell, the provincial road running alongmde of the embankment of the pond at 
Devikop sunk to the level of the rice fields and the rivera Varda and Tungbhadra 
flooded many of the villages on their banks, In Bankapur, the three villages of 
Halsur, Manangi, and Koni-Melehalli, were flooded ; in Halsur only five houses 
Sig acho and forty houses fell; at Koni-Melehalli the Varda roge almost to 
the crown of the arches of the bridge on the provincial road from Poona to Harihar, 
In Hangal, the banks of nine ponds and of t canal which feeda the Tilvalli pond 
burst ; the alienated village of Lakmépur was flooded by the Varda, about fifty a 
of cattle were drowned, and forty out of forty-four houses fell, the damage waa esti- 
mated at £200 (Ra. 2000); nine other villages on the Varda also suffered. Of the 
twenty-seven in en flooded by the Varda and the Tungbhadra in the Karajgi sub- 
division Chik-Mugdur, Ramipur, Miralgi, Haralhalli, and Ran ‘atti were com- 
_— y washed away ; ninety-five houses either fell or were damag in the town of 
] jgi, the loss being estimated at about £635 (Rs. 6300) s sume thas Hegeri pond 
at Haveri burst its bank, The total damage caused by the floods in the Karajgi 
sub-division waa estimated at £3866 (Rs, 35,660), including £2660 (Rs. 26,600), the 
value of the houses destroyed. In Ranebennur, sixteen villages on (the Tungbhadra 
and two.on the Kumadvati were flooded; in Hiladhalli soe five houses were left 
standing: in Maknur, Hirebidri, Medleri, and Udgatti, 105 houses fell fifty-five 
partly fell and more were damaged, Besides the destruction of houses, great loss 
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at the beginning of the season favoured rice but injured judri. The 
Wheat crop was also inferior and in the south of the district the 
cotton crop was not good. The prices of wheat and jvdri rose, while 
those of tur and rice fell, Except slight outbreaks of cholera and 
small-pox and the prevalence of malarious fever caused by the 
heavy rainfall, public health was good! The tillage area fell 
from 1,507,941 to 1,503,011; collections rose from £193,418 to 
£195,961 (Rs,19,34,180-Rs, 19,59,610), £44,419 (Rs.4,44,190) were 
remitted,’ and £120 (Rs. 1200) left outstanding. The price of Indian 
millet rose from sixty pounds the rupee to fifty-two pounds. 

The following statement* shows the chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfall, prices, tillage, land revenue, collections, remissions, and 
balances during the twenty-three years ending 1882-83: 

Dhdrwdr Tillage and Land Revenue, 1980-1884. 
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SECTION V.—S8TAFF. 


The revenne administration of Dharwar is entrusted to an 
styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2160 (Rs. 21,600). This sities 
who is also Political Agent, Chief Magistrate, District Registrar 
and executive head of the district, is helped in his work of general 
supervision, by a staff of four assistants of whom two are covenanted 
and two uncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned 


Was caused by the flooding of grain pits, both in the floc’ lages in other 
places where the long continued rain roaked the pbs pai. ager that 
safer — co way Tgp pits. The grain Was either | or completely 
estroyed. Mr. Middleton, Collector, 2945 "dry | 1 : 
Comp. 1447 of 1882, : of Oth August 1582, . Gov, Rey, 
* Se re 1 of 6th October 1889. 
ett. eee Femissions were sums granted to lower revigi ance 
to within twen apport Ver TeviTion inbancements 
1885, Ses eee of the former Assceamment, Gov, Res, 7458 of 6th October 
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yearly salary of each of the covenanted assistantsis £1080 (Rs. 10,800), 
and that of one of the uncovenanted assistants is £480 (Rs.4800) and 
of the other £600 (Rs. 6000). For fiscal and other administrative 
purposes, the lands under the Collector’s charge are distributed over 
eleven sub-divisions, eight of which are entrusted to the covenanted 
assistant collectors and three to one of the uncovenanted assistants, 
who is styled the district deputy collector. Asa rule no sub-division 
is kept by the Collector under a supervision, The other 
uncovenanted assistant, who isstyled the head-quarter or huzur deputy 
collector, is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. These officers 
are also magistrates, and those who have revenue charge of portions 
of the district, have, under the presidency of the Collector, the chief 
management of the different administrative bodies, local fund and 
municipal committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant and 
deputy collectors, the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division or 
taluka is placed in the hands of an officer styled maémlatddr. These 
functionaries who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800-3000). Three 
of the fiscal sub-divisions contain petty divisions, pethas or mahdls, 
under the charge of officers styled mahalkaris, who have no treasu- 
ries to superintend, but exercise the revenue and magisterial powers 
generally entrusted toa mimlatdir, The mahdlkari’s yearly pay 
is £72 (Rs. 720). 

In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 1284 Government 
villages is entrusted to 1353 headmen or pdtils, of whom 184are 
stipendiary and 1169 hereditary. Of the stipendiary headmen three 
aap joe duties only, and 151 perform both police and revenne 

uties. Of the hereditary headmen 104 perform revenue duties, 109 

verform ee jlice duties, and 956 perform both revenue and police duties. 
rhe headmen’s yearly emoluments, which are in proportion to the 
revenue of the village, consist partly of cash payments and partly of 
remissions of land assessment. ‘The cash emolaments vary from 7s. to 
£18 Ge. (Rs. 3}-183) and average about £3 189, 74d. (Rs.39,5,), while 
the remissions from the land tax range from 1s. to £127 10s. Gd. (Rs. 4- 
1275}) and average about £4 13s. 8jd. (Rs. 46 as. 138) a year. In 
some cases in Dhdarwir and Navalgund the headman’s quit-rent 
18 as high as the full survey assessment. Of £10,797 (Rs. 1,07,970), 
the total yearly charge on account of village headmen, £5318 
(Rs. 53,180) are paid in cash, and £5479 (Rs. 54,790) of which £398 
(Rs. 3980) are on account of combined headmen and village 
accountants’ grants, are met by grants of land and remissions of 
assessment. 

To keep the village accounts, prepare statistics, and help the 
village headmen, there is a body of 970 village accountants or 
kulkarnis, Of these 171 are stipendiary and 799 hereditary. Each 
has an average charge of about one village, containing about 844 
inhabitants, and yielding an average yearly revenue of about £237 
(Rs. 2370). Their cash emoluments vary from £1 to £24 Gz. 
(Rs. 10-245) and average about £5 (Rs. 50) a year, and the remis- 
sions from the landtax range from 6d. to £47 7s. 6d, (Rs.4-473}) 
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Chapter VIII and average about £4 4s. (Rs, 42) a year. Some accountants in 
land: Dhirwir and Navalgund pay a quit-rent equal to the full survey 
- assessment. Of £11,103 (Rs. 1,11,030) the total charge on account 
of village accountants, £7745 (Rs. 77,450) are paid in cash and 
£3358 (Rs. 33,580) are met by grants of land and by remissions of 
assessment. 
Pillage Servants | Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants 
a with a total strength of 4619. These men are liable both for 
revenue and police duties. They are generally Hindus of the Bed; 
and Kurbar or shepherd castes. The total yearly grant for the 
support of this establishment amounts to £12,969 (Rs. 1,29,690), 
being £2 16s. 1$d. (Rs.28 as.11) to each man ora cost to each 
village of £10 2s. (Rs. 101). Of this charge £6762 (Re. 67,620) are 
met by grants of land and £6207 (Rs. 62,070) are paid in cash. 
In alienated villages the village officers and servants ar A ees by the 
o STareee 





alienees, and eae police duties for Government. ern 
yearly cost of the village establishments may be thus summarised : 





Heart rmeeri ia 
Accountania __. 
Servants 


Total 





7 5 1 {= : 5 F 
This is equal toa charge of £27 3x. ] dd. (Rs.271 as.9) a vil lage, or 
fifteen per cent of the district land revenue. j | 


SECTION VI.—ALIENATED VILLAGES. 
ALIEXaTED The holders of alienated villages are mostly Brihmans, and 
yausom, in addition'a few Lingfyats and Musalméns.!~ Of 157 alienated 
% villages eighty-five are held by hereditary district officers under 
Gordon's settlement, and are continuable only to the descendants of 
the original grantees, a quit-rent of three-eighths or six annas in 
the rupee on the profits being levied instead of service. Twenty- 
six Villages have been brought under the Summary Settlement Act — 
(IT of 1863), and turned into transferable private property. Six 
villages have been changed from a grant for a certain number of 
lives to private transferable property on payment of a yearly quit- 
rent equal to two-thirds of the former rental. The remaining forty 
villages are held under individual orders usseil by the Indm Com- 
missioner and by Government. Of these forty villages ten are held 
by temples, twenty-one by sramis or high priests, three are jagir 
ei pablo Irae i are miscellancons, With few exceptions 
@ proprietors live in t eir Villages and ma them. The eighty- 
five villages held Py hereditary district oben. and the thisty ang 
held by temples and high priests are not transferable. The families 
holding the eighty-five hereditary villages are generally subdivided 
into branches who enjoy separate shares of the land or receive certain 


‘Mr. Middleton, Collector, 1789 of 10th May 1864, 
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shares of the revenue. Other alienated villages are also generally in 
the hands of the family to which they were originally granted, though 
much divided among different branches. The alienated villages or 
village shares which have been made private property, though often 
mortgaged, are almost never sold except under ieee of the ‘civil 
court. The husbandmen in alienated villages are not so well off as 
in neighbouring Government villages, and tillage is generally more 
slovenly, as the tenants have no confidence that they will reap the 
benefit of improvements. Alienees seldom grant tagat or advances 
to help their tenants, but they show considerable indulgence in 
recovering their rents. In Begur and Gamangatti the survey 
settlement has been introduced and the alienees cannot levy more 
than the settlement rates or oust their tenants s0 long as they pay 
these rates. In other villages the rates can be raised at the 
alienee’s pleasure and the husbandmen are mere tenants-at-will 
holding the land from year to year, or in some cases for a term of 
years. ‘The tenants generally pay a fixed rent incash, with im some 
cases the addition of a certain quantity of grain, Rents are almost 
never levied entirely in grain. A common arrangement is the for or 
share system by which the proprietor and his tenant divide the 
produce équally, the proprietor supplying the seed and paying the 
Government demand and the tenant contributing the labour. The 
rates vary greatly. In good soils they are generally higher than in 
Government villages, and in poor soils they are the same or lower. 
Wells and other improvements are seldom made in alienated villages, 
and never by the tenant except under some special agreement, If 
there are waste numbers, the tenants are allowed to graze their 
cattle over them free. l'enants are not allowed to cut timber without 
the proprietor’s leave. In alienated villages into which the survey 
settlement has been introduced, the Collector aids the alenee in 
recovering his rents up to the survey rates. In other cases if any 
written or oral agreement is clearly proved, aid is given up to the 
amount specified. If the agreement is not proved, the rates in force 
in similar fields are taken as the limit, In intricate and doubtful 
cases the parties are referred to the civil courts. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTIC.E. 


Arter his proclamation of the llth of February 1818 
General Munro sieroaubed civil administration into Dharwar or as 
it was then called the Southern Maritha Dob. Under the title of 
Principal Collector and Political Agent he exercised the functic ts 
of chief judicial, police, and revenue officer over the whole of it. 
The head-quarters of the district were at Dh4rwar. The Southern 
Maratha Dosh was divided into twenty-one sub-divisions, in each 
of which a mimlatdér assisted by three or four silleddrs or village 
group clerks conducted the revenue, magisterial, and police 
administration, 

At the beginning of British rule petty civil claims and disputes 
were disposed of by the village officers; claims of more importance 
were entertained by the mdmlatddrs and referred for final decision 
to panchdyats or juries ; the highest class of claims were filed before 
the Collector and were referred by him to panchdyats for decision 
subject to final trial on appeal before himself. About the year 1820 
or 1521 a separate judicial officer called the adélat peshkar or court’s 
clerk was appointed to each sub-division, but he appears to have 
been little more than a clerk to the mémlatdér. His office was 
soon abolished and munsifs were appointed who gradually introduc- 
ed the judicial system prescribed in the General Regulations of 1827 
for the Bombay Presidency. The Principal Collector was aided by 
4 judicial assistant under the title of Registrar. In 1822 some of tha 
sub-divisions of the Southern Maritha Dosb were formed into the 
separate district of Sholdpur. B Regulation VII of 1830 the re- 
maining portions of the Southern Marea Doab were brought under 
the General Regulations of 1827 for the Bombay Presidency, and 
were called the Dharwar Zilla. As the administration developed the 
district was found too large for a single charge, and, in 1836, the 
northern portion was for revenue Purposes made into the separ 
district of Belgaum, the district and sessions court at Dharwar 
keeping its jurisdiction over both districts, 

In 1846 the district of Dharwir, excluding the tan sub-divisions 
of the judicial division of Belgaum, conaiited of eight snb-divisions 
tp I Dambal, Dharwar, Hangal, Hubli, Kod, Navalgund, 
and Hénebennur, The court of the District Judge was held 
at Dhirwir and hia jerisdiction extended over the district 
of Dharwar and the judicial division of Belgaum. The 
‘Assistant Judge also held his court at Dhirwir and - his 
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jurisdiction extended over the same territory as that of the 
District Judge. The principal sadar amin held his court at 
Dharwar and his local jurisdiction extended over the sub-division 
of Dharwar and over certain villages in Belgaum. The sadar amin 
of Hubli held his court at Hubli, and his local Jurisdiction extended 
over the sub-division of Hubli and over certain villages of the 
Banképur and Navalgund sub-divisions, The munsif of Haveri 
held his court at Haveri, a town in the Raénebennur sub-division, 
and iis local jurisdiction extended over the three sub-divisions 
of Hangal, Kod, and Ranebennur and over certain villages of 
Banképur. In 1869 the Belgaum division was made a separate 
judicial district, and the subordinate courts of the Dhérwér district 
were redistribated. The District Judge of Dharwar held his court 
at Dhérwir and his local territorial jurisdiction extended over the 
eleven sub-divisions of the Dhérwar District, The first class sub- 
Indge of Dharwar held his court at Dharwir, and his local juris- 
iction extended over the four sub-divisiona of Dhirwar, Hubli, 

| Banképur, and Kalghate The second class sub-judge of Haveri 
_ held his court at Héveri, a town in the Karajgi mab-aivinioes and 
his local jurisdiction extended over the sub-divisions of Karajgi, 
Hingal Kod, and Ranebennur, The sub-judge of Gadag held his 



















court at Gadag and his local jurisdiction extended over the three 
- sub-divisions of Gadag, Navalgund, and Ron. 
_,_1n1870 the number of courts was four, one district and three 
subordinate courts, the number of suits disposed of was 2303, and 
@be average duration was 158 days. In 1875 the number of courts 
was five, one district and four subordinate courts, the sub-judge’s 
‘eourt of Hubli being the additional court, the number of suits 
Wisposed of was 3760, and the average duration of contested suits 
was 143 days and of uncontested forty-eight days. In 1880 the 
pumber of courts was the same as in 1875, the number of suits 
disposed of was 3334, and the average duration of a contested suit 
Was 120 days and of an uncontested suit eighty days. At present 
(1883) the district has a District Judge and four sub-judges. Ofthe 
. et the first class sub-judge of Dharwar besides special 
urisdiction above £500 (Rs. 9000) over the whole district has ordi ary 
Jerisdiction over the Dhérwér and Kalghatgi sub-divisions, the 
Second class sub-judge of Hubli has jurisdiction over the Hubli and 
poescképur sub-divisions, the aecond class sub-judge of Gadag has 
Jorisdiction over the Gadag, Navalgund, and Ron subdivisions, and 
Me sub-judge of Haveri has jurisdiction over the Hangal, Karajgi, 
od, and Rinebennor sub-divisions. The average distance of the 
narwar court from its furthest six villages is eighty-five miles as 
Bpects it special jurisdiction and twenty-eight miles as respects its 
| Bdimary jurisdiction, of the Hubli court thirty-two miles, of the 
dag court thirty miles, and of the Haveri court thirty-five miles. 
| Paring the thirteen years ending 1882 the average number of 
its decided was 3395. Except in 1871 when the total rose from 
@203 in 1870 to 2800 in 1871, and in 1875 when the total suddenly 
| Be from 2577 in 1874 to 3881 or an increase of nearly fifty per cent, 
| @@ring he six years ending 1875, the totals varied from 2303 in 
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1870 to 3831 in 1875 with small rises and falls. Except in 1879 
when the total fell from 4212 m 1878 to 4073 in 1879, during the 
next seven years, the totals show alternate rises and falls, the lowest 
total being 3332 in 1880 and the highest 4769 in 1876. Of the 
total number of cases decided, fifty-eight per cent have on an average 
been given against the defendant in his absence, the lowest percent- 
age being forty-two in 1882 and the highest sixty-eight in 1872. 
For the first three years the figures of percentage are above the 
average by eight per cent in the first two years and ten per cent in 
the third year. During the next eight years the proportion of cases 
decided in this way showed slight variations from the average, the 
rise or fall being generally one to three percent and only im 1878 
as much as five sadlecarn During the last two years there were 
unusual falls to forty-six or twelve per cent to forty-two or 
sixteen per cent below the average, in 1881 and 1882 respectively : 


Didrodr Er-parte Decrees, ISTO- 1882. 








Of contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an aver- 
age of 27°8 percent have been decided for the defendant, the 
percentage varying from 35°11 in 1875 to 18-05 in 1877, and the 
number keeping below 200 during the whole period except in 1875, 
1881, and 1882 when the number was above 200, In 160 or 4°27 
per cent of the snits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by 
putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property 
claimed. The number of this class of cases varied from 108 out of 
4073 in 1879 to 397 out of 3831 in 1875. In 430 or 11°49 per cent 
ofthe 1882 decisions, decrees for money due were execu by the 
attachment or sale of property. Of these 372 or 9-94 per cent were 
executed by the sale of immovable property and 58 or 1°54 percent 
by the sale of movable property. Mae number of the attachments 
or sales of immovable property varied from 1378 in 1872 to 372 
in 1882, and of movable property from 220 in 1876 to fifty-three 
in 1880. During the thirteen years ending 1882 the number of 
decrees executed by the arrest of debtors yaried from 127 in 1871 
to sixteen in 1878. Except in 1871 when the number rose from 
112 in 1870 to 127 and in 1876 when it rose to thirty-four from 
twenty-three in 1875, during the first nine years the number 
gradually dwindled from 112 in 1870 to sixteen in 1878. From 
sixteen in 1878 it rose to forty in 1880 and from forty it fell to 
— in 1882, ara ee table shows that during the 
came thirteen years (1870-1882) the num ‘civil prisoners varied 
from forty-three in 1876 to fifteen in 1878. a cy 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 


the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 
Didrwdr Civil Courta, 1870-1982. 
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Till the Ist of June 1869 when a redistribution of subordinate 
courts in Dhdrwir was made and the Dhérwdr and Hubli Small 
Cause Court was established, there was a sadar amin’s court at 
Hubli. After the experience of six years it was found that there 
was not sufficient work for a separate Small Cause Court at Hubli 
and Dharwar and the Court was abolished on the 31st of Jul 1875, 
and a second class subordinate judge's court was established at 
Hubli, The Small Cause Court business of Dharwar town and 
neighbourhood is performed by the first class subordinate judge of 
Dharwar, who is invested with the Small Cause Court powers under 
the provisions of section 28 of Act XIV of 1869. 

The work of Registration employs eleven Sp ‘ars all of 
them special or full-time officers. One of these su po rie: is 
stationed at each ie tig gee head-quarters, In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny 
wales is control of the Inspector General of Registration pe 
Stamps is carried on by the divisional inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £891 (Rs, 810) and the charges to £698 
(Ks. 6980) thus leaving a credit balance of £193 (Rs. 1930). Of 
4505, the total number of registrations, 4331 related to immovable 
property, 135 to movable preperty, and thirty-nine were wills. OF 
4331 documents relating to immovable property were 1171 mortgage 
deeds, 1930 deeds of Pa forty-one deeds of gift, 942 leases, and 
247 miscellaneous deeds. Including £102,202 (Rs. 10,22,020) the 
value of the immovable property transferred, the total value 
of the property affected by registration amounted to £107,108 
(Rs. 10,71,030). 

At present (1884) thirty officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these, seven, including the District Magistrate, 
are magistrates of the first class and twenty-three are magistrates 
ofthe second and third classes. Of the magistrates of the first 
class three are covenanted European civilians, one is a European 
uncovenanted civil officer, and three are Natives including two 
méatlatdars exercising first class powers, The District Magistrate 
has a general supervision of the whole district, while, except the 
two mimlatdars each of the other four first class magistrates as 
assistant or deputy collector has an average charge of 1133 square 
miles and 22,027 people. In 1882, the five first class magistrates 
decided 185 original criminal cases and 124 criminal appeals. ‘The 
average charge of the twenty-three second and third class magistrates, 
all of whom are Natives, was 197 square miles with a population 
of 38,387, _In 1882 these magistrates decided 1798 original criminal 
cases. Besides their magisterial duties th ese officers exercise revenue 

1889 na imlatdérs, mahdlkaris, or head clerks of mémlatdérs. 
rn 1882-83, 1392 village headmen received average yearly emolno- 
numbes counting altogether to £4638 (Rs, 46,330). Of the whole 
number, twenty-four, under section 15 of the Bombay Village Police 
seit fe of 1867) can in certain cases fine upto 10s. (Rs. 5). The 


others, under sectio 14. can : EE ‘. 
twenty-four hours,” “sot fine and can imprison for only 
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There is no regular villa lice, the revenue headman or patil 
as arule performs the dation of a police headman. His office ig 
generally ecsdilaey and his pay 15 at ss vortion to the land revenue 
of the village under his charge. The headman is assisted by the 
shetsandis or watchmen who are generally paid in land, and as a rule 
are Bedars and Kurubars or shepherds. 

The chief local obstacles to the discovery of crime and the con- 
viction of offenders are the unwillingness of people to give in- 
formation regarding crimes and offenders, the tampermg with 
witnesses, the neighbourhood of Maisur in the south and of the 
Nizam’s country in the east, and the existence of the Patvardhan 
jagir villages in the heart of the district. People are unwilling to 
give information because they are summoned as witnesses from 
their homes to attend distant courts; and the ‘atte or allowance 
they are given does not make up for the cost and trouble to which 
they have been put. Gambling, receiving stolen property, sheltering 
criminals, assaults, riots, breach of trust, forgery, and coca 
murders through spite are the characteristic crimes of the higher 
classes. There are a few agrarian offences, such as plundering 
standing crops and setting hay, houses, and corn-bins on fire. A few 
crimes arise from the pressure of creditors. Cases of professional 
poisoning are unknown. 

Korvars or basket makers, Lavinds or carriers, and Vaddars or 
earth diggers, wander over the district and are more or less given to 
thieving. Besides these tribes gang robbers armed with stones and 
slings come from the neighbouring native states into the district, 
commit robberies, and return to their homes. 

In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or regular 
police force was 733, Of these, under the District Superintendent, 
two were subordinate officers, 111 inferior subordinate officers, and 
twenty-five mounted and 594 foot constables, The cost of main- 
taining this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary 
of £960 (Rs. 9600); for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of leas than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly 
cost of £2976 6s, (Rs. 29,763), and for the foot and mounted con- 
stables a cost of £6150 14¢. (Rs. 61,507). Besides their pay a total 
sum of £240 (Rs. 2400) was yeanty allowed for the horse and travel- 
ling allowances of the Superintendent ; £463 (Rs. 4630) for the pay 
and travelling allowance of his establishment; £247 (Rs. 2470) for 
the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate officers ; and 
£1125 4s. (Rs. 11,252) a year for contingencies and pe charges. 
Thus the total yearly cost of maintaining the police force amounted 
to £12,162 4s. (Rs. 1,21,622). On an area of 4534 square miles, 
and a population of $82,907, these figures give one constable for 
every six square miles and 1205 people, and a cost of £2 13s. 8d. 
(Rs. 263) to the square mile, or 3d. (2as.) to each head of the 
population. Of the total strength of 733, exclusive of the Superin- 
tendent, four, one officer and three men, were in 1882 employed as 
guards at district, central, or subsidiary jails; seventy-seven, eleven 
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‘ChapterIX. of them officers and sixty-six men were engaged as guards over 
J — tesantliina and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure ; 
ustice. 575, ninety-three of ‘te officers and 482 men, were stationed in 


POLICE. towns, municipalities, and cantonments, (Of the whole number, 

vais 3 exclusive of the Superintendent, 367 were provided with firearms 
and forty-two with swords or with swords and batons 3 and 323 
were provided with batons only; 246, of whom seventy-cight were 
officers and 168 men, could read and write; and 281 of whom 
twenty were officers and 261 men, were under instruction. 

Except the Superintendent who was a Enropean, the members of 
the sohbe force were all natives of India, Of these fifty-four 
officers and 330 men were Muhammadans, eleven officers and twelve 
men Brihmans, nine officers and thirty-three men Rajputs, three 
officers and eight men Lingiiyats, twenty-seven officers and 178 
men Mardthis, eight officers and forty men Hindus of other castes, 
and two officers and three men Christians. 

Orrences, The returns dhe nine hee eae i show “ total phe 
' 1874-1882. murders, sixty-thri culpable homicides, 291 cases o grievous hurt, 
: 727 gang dnd other robberies, and $2,938 other offences. During 
; these nine years the total number of offences gave a yearly average 
of 3796 or one offence for every 211 of the population. e number 
of murders varied from thirteen in 1880 1882 to sixty-three .in 
1877 and averaged twenty-four ; culpable homicides varied from 
none in 1874 to sixteen in 1878 and averaged seven: cases of 
grievous hurt varied from fourteen in 1879 to thirty-nine in 1874 
and averaged twenty-five; gang and other robberies varied from 
forty in 1875 to 189 in 1877 an averaged eighty-one: and other 

offences varied from 2859 in 1874 to 6661 in 1877 and average 
3660 or 96-4 per cent of the whole. Of the whole number of 
persons arrested the convictions varied from thirty-five per cent in 
1874 to ape feats in 1877 and averaged forty-seven per cent. The 
Pees wage of stolen property recovered varied from twenty-five in 

1875 to forty-seven in 1876. The details are : 

Dhirwdr Crime and Police, 1874- J920 
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Dhdrwér Crime and Police, 1874-1882—continued. 
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-up at each m4mlatdér’s office, there is a district 
jail at Dharwar and three subordinate jails, one each at Shevgaon 

arajgi and Ron. The number of convicts in the Dharwar jail on 
the 31st of December 1882 was 207 of whom 171 were males and 
thirty-six females. During the year 1883, 478 convicts, of whom 
309 were males and seventy-nine females, were admitted, and 467, 
of whom 400 were males and sixty-seven females, were di i. 
During the year the daily average of prisoners was 199 and at tho 
close of the year the number of convicts was 218 of whom 170 were 
males and forty-eight females. Of these 338 males and fifty females 
were sentenced for not more than one year, seventeen males were 
for over one year, and not more than two ae ; five males were for 
' more than two years and not more than five years; and none were 
for more than ten years. — males and two females were under 
sentence of transportation and six male Prisoners were sentenced 
to death. The daily average number of sick was 48. During the 
year four prisoners died in hospital. The total yearly cost of dict 
was £323 4s. (Rs, 3232) or an average of £1 129. 14d, (Rs. 16,4,) to 
each prisoner, 
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CHAPTER X. 
FINANCE. 
Chapter X. Tue earliest balance-sheet of the district as at present constituted 
Finance. is for 1868-69. Exclusive of £54,760 (Rs. 0,47,600), the adjustment 
on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in the 


district balance-sheet for 1881-89 amounted under receipts to 
£387,336 (Rs. 38,73,360) against £398,005 (Rs. 35,86,050) in 
1868-69 and under charges to £482,307 (Rs. 48,23,070) against 
£384,561 (Rs. 38,45,610). Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and payments in return for services rendered such as post 
and telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1881-82 under all heads, 
imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £308,477 
(Rs. 30,84,770),' or, on a population of 882,997, an individual share 
of 6s. 10dd. (Rs. 3 ax, 69). During the last fourteen years the follow- 
ing changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts and 
charges, 






Land Revenue receipts, which form 73:42 per cent of the entire 
revenue of the district, have risen from £183,784 (Rs. 18,37,840) to 
£225,831 (Rs. 22,58,310), and charges from £32,629 (Rs. 3,26,290) 
. to £45,616 (Rs. 4,56,160). The following statement shows the 
land revenue collected in each of the twenty years ending the Slst 
of March 1882 ; Land Revenue, 1968-69- 1831.89, 








Stamps, Stamp receipts have fallen from £16,430 (Rs, 1 64,300) to £10,444 


(Rs 1,04,440), and charges from £634 (Rs 6340) to £381 (Ie, 3210). 
Exc, During the five years ending 1876-77 the excise revenue of 


Dhérwar averaged £25,262 (Rs, 2,32,625). The revenue suffered 
heavily from the effeets of the famine of 1376-77 from which it did 
not ay erie: ee 1881-82. In 1877-78 the receipts fell to the 
low figure of £10,962 (Rs, 1,09,620), and after a sluggish progress 
during the next three years, rose to £19,744 (Ra. ] 97,440) in 1881-82 
and to £24,149 (Rs, 241,490) in 1889-83, 

Six shops for the sale of foreign imported liquor are each 
licensed on payment of a fee of £5 (Rs, 50); one of these was first 
opened in 1880-81. The country liquor revenue is realized by the 
sale of yearly farms by sub-divisions. The number of shops and 
their localities are announced at the time of the sale, and the farms 





taxes, forest, and ; ium ; £1 TS) stamna. iuati-. dt etntes akc | ras 
tion and police ; £27, 18) lank en om hep ned pei ign} #11,450 educa 


_ ' This total includes the following items ; £257,126 land revenue, excise, 
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are then sold to the highest bidders, Formerly some shopkeepers 
were allowed to sell country spirit as well as palm-juice or toddy ; 
others were allowed to sell country spirit alone or teddy alone. In 
1851-82 toddy farms were separated from the spirit farms, In that 
year the toddy farm realized £5759 (Rs. 57,590) and £7912 
(Rs. 73,120) in 1882-83, and the spirit farm £13,461 (Rs, 1,34,610) 
in 1881-82, and £16,206 (Rs. 1,62,060) in 1882-83. From the 1st 
of August 1883, a tree-tax of 2s, (Re. 1) has been imposed on each 
toddy tree tapped for the fermented juice, and the teddy farm 
has bs sold on condition that the farmer guarantees a certain 
minimum revenne to be paid in the shape of a tree tax on the trees 
which he taps. From the Ist of August 1884 Government have 
also decided . to introduce the central distillery system in the 
Dhéarwiir district, and to ig Sy the liquor issued from the distillery 
to a still-head duty of 5s. (Rs.24) the gallon of 25° under proof,! 
that is under London proof, and of 2s. 8d. (Rs. 14) the gallon of 
G0° under proof, leaving the farmer to sell the liquor at any prices 
he pleases up to 92. (Rs. 44) the gallon of liquor 25° under proof 
and Se. (Rs.24) the gallon of liquor 60° under proof. The still- 
head duty rates on liquor issued for sale in the towns of Dharwir 
and Hubli will be somewhat higher, namely 5s. 6d. (Hs. 24) and 2s, 
Iljd. (Rs. 144), but the highest selling prices will be the same as 
in the rest of the district, One condition of the next farm will be 
to require the farmer to build a besesei according to a plan ap- 
proved by the Abkéri Commissioner and to hand it over to Govern- 
ment on receipt of cost as estimated by the Executive Engineer. 

The number of liquor shops in 1882-83 was 208 of which 107 
were for the sale of spirits and 101 for the sale of toddy. Formerly 
there were 165 shops of which sixty-four were for spirits, fifty-eight 
for toddy, and forty-three for both spirits and toddy. 

From the year 1881-82 to prevent amngliing the excise 
management of 110 villages belonging to native states adjoining 
the district has been placed in the hands of the Collector the 
Chiefs receiving yearly compensation at fixed rates. The excise 
management of these villages is conducted on exactly the same 
principles as that of the district villages. The intoxicating drugs 
revenue amounted to £600 (Rs, 6000) in 1883. The drugs retailed 
are chiefly bhang or drinking hemp and ganja or smoking hemp, 
imported from Sholdépur and from Belgaum. No special establish. 
| ment is employed in Dharwar for the collection or protection of the 

excise revenue. 
| _ Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £1133 
(Rs. 11,330) to £1525 (Rs. 15250), and charges, owing to an 
increase in the pay of the offices and staff, from £10,74] 
(Rs. 1,07,410) to £12,560 (Rs. 1,25,600). 

Forests receipts have risen from £2388 (Rs. 22,850) in 1868-69 to 
£5967 (Rs. 59,670) in 1881-82, and charges from £1638 (Rs, 16,580) 
to £3525 (Ra. 35,250), ) 








1 The alcoholic strength of liquor is denoted by degrees over or under the : 
of London proof which is hatin: ‘as I) degrees. Thus 25" U. P. thet te hee 
, proof, is equivalent to 75 degrees of strength, 60° U, P. is equivalent to 49° 

t of strength ; and 25° O, P. or over proof, is equivalent to | dogrese of strong 
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The following table shows the amount realised from the different 
assessed taxes levied between 1868-69 and 1881-82. Owing to the 
variety of rates and incidence it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the results : | 

Didrwdr Aseawd Taxes, [868 -1881, 





——$——— | * 

No tax was levied between 1875-74 and 1877-78. The amounts of 
£141 (Rs. 1,410) and £1 (Rs. 10) received in 1873-74 and 1874-75 
are on account of previous years. | 

Opium receipts have risen from £694 (Rs. 6940) in 1868-69 to 
£87] (Rs. 8710) in 1881-82, The increase is due to increase in 
the amount realised on account of fees for licenses to sell opium by 
retail. 

Miltary receipts have risen from £515 (Rs. 5150) to £1609 
(Its. 16,090), and charges have fallen from £14,673 (Ks. 1,46,730) 
to £14,651 (Rs. 1,46,510). ; 

The amount of £10 (Rs. 100) received during 1881-82, represents 
the sale proceeds of cut copper coins. Mint charges amounted to 
£40 (Rs. 400). | 

Post receipts have risen from £2358 (Rs. 23,580) to £16,894 
(Rs. 1,68,940) and post charges from £1562 (Rs, 15,620) to £9431 
(Rs. 94,310). The receipts and charges shown im the 1881-82 
balance sheet, besides letters books and parcels, include money 
received and paid under the money order system. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £330 (Rs. $300) to £392 
(Rs. 3920), and charges have fallen from £1181 (Rs. 11,810) to 
£786 (Rs. 7860). | 

Registration receipts have fallen from £985 (Rs. 9850) to £751 
(Rs. 7512), and charges from £844 (Rs. 8440) to £653 (Rs. 6530). 

Education receipts, including local funds, have risen from £4415 
(Rs. 44,150) to £11,061 (Rs. 110,610), and education charges from 
£7007 (Rs. 70,070) to £14,681 (Rs. 1,46,810). 

Police receipts have risen from £349 (Rs. $490) to £389 
(Rs. 3890), and police charges from £11,549 (Rs. 1,15,490) to 
£16,387 (Rs. 1,63,870). ves 

Medical receipts have risen from £57 (Rs. 570) to £248 (Rs. 2480), 
peng chee have fallen from £2362 (Rs. 23,620) to £2338 
Aig. £0,55U), and jail charges from £2655 (Rs. 26.45 £1765 
EH) sl a argr om 5% (he 2050) 

Transfer receipts have fallen from £110,262 (Rs. 11,02,620) to 
£79,763 (Rs. 7,97,630) and transfer charges have risen from 
£251,056 (Rs, 25,10,560) to £204,507 (Rs. 29,45,070). The increase 
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under receipts exclusive of cash remittances is dae to receipts on 
account of local funds and to savings bank deposits. The increase 
under charges is due to a large surplus balance remitted to other 
treasuries, and to the repayment of deposits. 

In the following balance sheet, the figures shown in black type 
on both sides under 1881-82 are book adjastments. On the right 
side, the item of £54,760 represents the additional revenne the 
district would yield had none of its lands been alienated. On the 
debit side, the item of £13,752 under land revenué and £3603 under 

lice are the rentals of the lands granted for service to villa 
cease me watchmen. The item of geld to eis ander 

owances and assignments represents the rental of lands gra ted 
to hereditary officers whose services have been dispensed with, and 
of religious and charitable land-grants, 
sh allowances to village officers and servants are treated as 
actual charges and debited to Land Revenue. No district officers 
now render service : 
Dhdrwer Balance Sheet, 1868-69 and 1881-82. 
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A Rada a aod S210 poe ae which was abolished im 1870-71, £1236 on 

“srngens per baer eer Pana establishment fond changes and Jt10,761 Justice changes for 1964-00, 

ReveNve oTner THAN IwrEetat. 

District local funds, which since 1863 have been collected to 
romote rural education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-honses, 
isp ries, and other useful works amounted in 1881-82 to £26,361 
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ig 2,63,610), and expenditure to £31,494 (Rs. 3,14,940). The local 

nd revenue is derived from three sources, & special cess of one- 
sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proc of certain subor- 
dinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The special 
land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the 
rest as a school fund, in 1881-82 yielded a revenue of £17,619 
(Hs. 1,76,190). The subordinate funds, including a cattle pou nd 
fund, a toll fund, a ferry fond, and a school-fee fund, yielded £3678 
(Rs. 36,780). Government municipal and private subseriptions, 
interest on Government securities and receipts of the School of 
Industry amounted to £4499 (Rs. 44,990), and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, including certain items of land revenue, to £504 (Rs. 5640), 
In 1881-82 this revenue was administered by district and sub- 
divisional committees partly of official and partly of private members. 










The district committees consist of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collector, the executive engineer and the educational in- 
spector as official, and the proprietor of an alienated village and six 
landholders ss non-official members. The sub-divisional committees 
consist of an assistant collector, the mimlatdér, a public works 
officer and the deputy educational inspector as official, and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committees bring their local 
requirements to the notice of the district committes who prepare 





the yearly budget. 


_Y or administrative purposes, the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction, The receipts and disbursements during 
the year 1881-82 were: | 

Didrodr Local Pumas, 1887.22. 
Portic Wonks, 
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poe 1863, the following local fonts works have been carried 
Suk, _oilnprove communicationsabont 5227 miles of road have been 
made and kept in order, and partly planted with trees. To improve 
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_ the water-supply, 175 ponds and reservoirs, ninety wells, seventy- 
five cisterns and seventeen water-courses have been either made or 
repaired. T’o help village instruction, seventy-nine schools, and 
for the comfort of travellers, thirty-five rest-houses and six staging 
bungalows have been either built or repaired. Besides these works 
one cholera and infectious diseases hospital, 177 cattle pounds, sixty- 
one chavdis or village offices and eighteen toll-houses have been 
either made or repaired. 
 _ In 1881-82 of nine municipalities, six in Dhérwiir, Gadag- 
 Betgeri, Hubli, Navalgund, Nargund, and Ranebennur were estal 
lished under Act XXVI of 1850. The remaining three of Byédgi 
_ Hingal and Hiiveri were established under Act VI of 1873. 
Since 1881-82 the Hangal municipality has been abolished. In 
1881-52 each of these municipalities was administered by a body 
of commissioners with the Collector as president and the assistant 
or se ted collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
The Dhérwir and Hubli municipalities have since been made city 
municipalities, In 1881-82 the district municipal revenue amountec 
to £10,467 (Rs. 1,04,670), of which £4396 (Rs. 43,960) were 
recovered from octroi dues, £2226 (Rs. 22,260) from house-tax, 
£792 (Rs. 7920) from toll and wheel taxes, and £3053 (Rs. 30,530) 
from other sources. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
Ci eak Ngetagie ct of taxation during the year ending the 31st 
March of 1882 : 
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CHAPTER XL. 
INSTRUCTION. 


Is 1882-83 there were 356 Government schools or an average of 
one school for every four inhabited villages with 29,711 names and 
an average attendance of 19,206 or 793 per rs of 242,943 the whole 

ulation between six and fourteen years of age. | ee, 
Bs nder the Director of Public Instruction and the Educational 
Inspector Southern Division, the schooling of the district was. con- 
ducted by a local staff 960 strong. Of these one was a — iputy ed 
cation inspector drawing a yearly Pay of £180 (Rs. 1800), with 
general charge over all the schools of the district except the high 
school, the two first grade anglo-vernacular schools, the training 
college, the jail school, the police school, and the school of industry. 
Of these the jail school, the police school, and the school of indus- 
try were under the inspection of the . ty educational inspector, 
The deputy educational inspector was aide by two assistants each 
drawing s yearly pay of £90 (Rs. 900); and the rest were masters 
and assistant masters. a 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
account of these schools amounted to £14,559 (Ra. 1,45,590) of 
which £3597 (Rs. 35,970) were paid by Government and £10,962 
(Re. 1,09,620) from local and other funds, 

Of these Government schools one was a training college, one a 
high school teaching English and Sanskrit up to the matriculation 
stands Geawinh class attached to it, one an indus- 
trial school, one a police school, and one a jail school ; two were 
first grade anglo-vernacular schools, one teaching English up to_the 
fifth sandanl and the other up to the third standard ; and eight 
Wére second grade an lo-vernacular school that is verne 
schools with an Bnglish slass teaching English ap to the third stan- 
dard ; and the remaining 341 were vernacular schools of which $24 
were boys schools and seventeen girls school. Of the $41 vernacular 
schools 324 taught Kanarese, three taught Mardthi, and four taught 
Hindustani. 

Besides the 356 Government schools there were thirty-six private 
schools. _ Of these fifteen were aided by Government and twenty-one 











TDW. 


Department. Of the fifteen aided schools eight were under the 
Basel German Mission, five boys schools an three girls schools; 
one Dharwar European and Eurasian girls school supported by the 
Europea ri chools, OF the 
ve Mission boys schools one taught Kénarese and English up to 
the fifth standard, and the remaining four boys Brews and. the 
three girls schools taught Kénarese to the fourth standard. The 
Esropean and Eurasian girls school taught English to the fifth 
Standard. The six boys schools taught the vernacular first and 
Second standards. Of the twenty-one inspected schools six were 
in the Sdvanur State, one &nglo-vernacular boys school teaching 

rk, Eat closed on the Int of Septamber 1888. Home Gace pentry, amith’s 
Monts ting sad traag ‘They wars ugh Sted sap aerPOy, sh 
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inglish up to the third standard, four boys vernacular schools, 
and one girls school teaching four vernacular standards ; ten in the 
Lakshmeshvar division of Miraj one anglo-vernacular teaching 
English to the third standard, six boys vernacular schools and three 
girls schools, all teaching the four vernacular standards; and the 
remaining five in the Miraj Mala state, four boys vernacular schools 
and one girls school all teaching the four vernacular standards. 

As early as 1826 two Marithi schools were opened one at Dharwiir 
and the other at Hubli. In 1835 two Kanarese schools were opened 
in the same towns: andathird Kanarese school at Ranebennur 
in 1836. In 1848 the first English school was opened at Dhdrwar. 
Tn. 1855-56 there were fourteen Government schools, of which twelve 
were vernacular schools, one an English school, and one a training 
college, with 1410 names on the rolls and an average aitendanch of 
1296. In 1865-66 the number of schools had risen to forty-nine 
with 4267 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 3391. 
Of these forty-nine schools forty-eight were vernacular schools and 
one was an English school. In 1875-76 the number had further 
risen to 164! with 8926 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 677465. In 1879-80 the number of schools had reached 300 
with 13,856, names and an average attendance of 901480. 
Compared with 1855-56 the returns for 1882-83 give an increase in 
the number of schools from fourteen to 356, in the names on the 
rolls from 1410 to 29,711, and in the average attendance from 1226 
to 19,206. Besides these Government schools thirty-six aided and 
inspected schools were founded by estate-holders or jagirdars, 
private persons, and missionaries. 

In 1867 the first girls school was opened at Dhérwar. During 
the six years ending 1873-74 the number of girls schools rose to 
eleven in 1873-74 with 429 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 295°2. Of these two were maintained by the Basel 
German Mission Society and the rest were Government schools. In 
1880 the number was twenty with 979 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 625. Of these schools three were Basel 
German Mission Schools, two estate or jdgir schools, one each at 
Lakshmeshvar and Saévanur, and the rest were Government schools. 
In 1880 four new girls schools were opened, and in 1881-82 the 
number of schools reached twenty-four, of which seventeen were 
Government, three Mission, and four estate schools, with an 
attendance of 1484. In 1882-83 two new estate schools were opened 
and the attendance rose from 1484 in 1881-82 to 1859 in 1882-83. 
Besides these separate girls schools 2450 girls attend boys schools, 
go that the number of girls attending school 1s 4509. 

The 1881 census returns gave for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
779,875, the total Hindu population, 15,491 (males 15,031, females 





1 Of 164 schools, one was a High School, one a training college, one a school of 
- industry, three were first grade anglo-vernacalar schools, one a second ) 

vernacular school, fourteen were girls schools, onc waa a jail echool, and 142 were 
vernacular echools. 
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460) or 1°98 per cent below fifteen, and 2815 (males 2791, females 24) 
or 0°36 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 1286 (males 
1214, females 72) or 0-16 per cent below fifteen and 28,751 (males 
28,536, females 215) or 3°68 per cent abore fifteen were instructed : 
275,599 (males 193,100, females 142,499) or 35-33 per cent below 
fifteen and 455,933 (males 209,526, females 246,407) or 58-46 per cent 


above illiterate. Of 100.6 il Musalr 
vopulation, 1370 (males 1323, females 47) or 1:36 per cent below 
fifteen and 236 (males 226, females 10) or 0-23 per cent above fifteen 
were under instruction; 109 (males 97, females 12) or 0-10 per cent 
below fifteen and 1034 (males 1879, femalos 45) or 1°91 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed ; 37,037 (males ] 8,596, females 18,941) 
or 37°30 per cent below fifteen and 59,446 (males 28,478, females 
30,968) or 59°07 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 2356 
Christians, 279 (males 118, femalos 161) or 11-84 per cent below 
fifteen, and 38 (males 27, females 11) or 1-61 per cent above fifteen 
Were under instruction; 26 (males 17, females 9) or 1-10 per cent 
below fifteen and 274 (males 195, females 79) or 11°62 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed; and 663 (males 342, females 574} or 
=8'14 per cent below fifteen and 1076 (males 502, females 574 
45°67 per cent above fifteen were illiterate ; | 





Before 1855-56 no returns were prepared arranging the punila 
according to race and religion, T o following br da Mas ects 
that of the two races of the district the Hindus have the larger 
Proportion of their boys and girls under instruction : | 





OF 28,136, the total number of pupils in Government boys schools 
at the end of March 1883, 3455 or 12-20 per cent were Brihmana ; 
204 Kshatriyds, and fifty Kayasth Prabhus ; 13,855 or 49°25 per cent 
| Lingayats; 486 or 1°72 per cent Jains; 593 or 2°10 trading castes 
including 304 shopkeepers ; 1067 or 3-78 per cent Kunbis ; 1597 or 
67 per cent craftsmen; 480 or 1'70 per cent labourers; 297 or 
1:05 per cent depressed classes; and 2750 or 9°02 per cent other 
Hindus ; 3298 or 11-72 per cent Musalmiins; thirty-seven Native 
Christians, three Pirsis,and one Eurasian. Of 1575, the total 
number of girls on the rolls in 1882-83 in the seventeen Government 

irls schools 1506 or 95°61 per cent were Hindus, sixty-six or 4°19 
Musalmins, two Pirss, a a a Native Christian. 

The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
Gee elotatinnad Derextnank show i: detail the anmber of poole 
and pupils, the school fees, and the cost to Government : 

Dhdrwar School Return, 1355-56, 1865-66, and 1382-83. 
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A comparison of the 1882-83 provision for teaching the town and 
country population gives the following result : 

In Dhérwir in 1882-83 eighteen Government schools had 2179 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 1481°5. Of these 
schools one was a training college, ono a high school, one a second 
grade anglo-vernacular school, one an industrial school, one a police 
school, one a jail school, one a Maréthi school, one a Hindustdn i 
school, two girls schools, one teaching ractising school attached to 
the training college, and the rest were arese boys schoole. The 
Dhirwar training college was established at the cost of Government, 
At the end of March 1883, 107 names were on the rolls. The nom- 
ber of scholars, almost all of whom board at the college, depends on 
the demand for teachers in the education department, no more than 
the required number being admitted. The college has a ee 
of its own which was made in 1875. The average yearly cost o! 
each pupil in the training college was £15 14s. (Rs. 157), in the 
high school £6 4s. (Rs. 62), and in the school of industry £20 14, 
(Rs. 207). In the other schools the cost was 9s. 4jd. (Rs. 424). 
Since 1572 nine pupils a year have on an average passed the Univer- 
sity Entrance Examination from the Dharwar high school. Tn 
addition to the Government schools in 1882-83 three private schools 
were maintained in the town of Dharwar by Missionaries with 214 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 182. The avera 

early cost* for each pupil varied from £2 10s. to 8s. (Rs. 25 - 4), 
Bosides these there was one Eurasian girls school with ten names 
on the rolls. In Navalgand in 1882-83 one second grade ‘anglo- 
vernacular and two Kanarese schools had 231 names on the a 
an average attendance of 158, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s, 6d. (Rs, 43), 

In Nargund in 1882-83 four schools had 269 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 200, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. lid. (Rs. 4.2). Of the four chaste one was a Marathi 
school, two were Kanarese schools, and one was a girls school, In 
Shalvadi in 1882-83 one Kéinarese school had 153 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 101, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 7s. 1}d. (Rs, 3.2). In Anmgeri in 1882-88 one second 
grade anglo-vernacular school had 171 names on the rolls, anaverage 
attendance of 120, and an average yearly cost for cach pupil of 8s. 6d. 
ise 42). In Hebliin 1882-83 one Kanarese school had 150 names on 

he rolls, an average attendance of ninety-five, and an average ue yearly 
cost for each ect of Gs. 9d. (Rs.32), In Ron in 1889-88 ono 
Kanarese school had 238 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of 154, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 8s, 8d, (Rs. 44). 
In Néregal in 1882-88 one second grade anglo-vernacular school 


eee 


Tho details are :In 1872 three, in 1873 thirteen, in 1874 five, in 1875 ‘fifteen, in 

1STG sight, in nyt five, in 1878 seven, in 1879 eight, in 1880 rash in 1881 ten, in 1582 
; m 1553 nineteen, 

5 * The cost for each pupil shown in these statements is what the pupil costa the 

ae eo Ps Pupil pays in fees, The rates of fees are given in the School 
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WW] bad 191 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 101, and an 


average yearly cost for each pupil of ds. 1d. (Rs. 214). In Gadag 
in 1882-83 five schools had 511 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 354, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of Rs. 
4d. (Rs. 4}). Of the five Gadag schools one was a second grade 
| auglo-vernacular school, two were Kinarese schools, one was a 

4inarese girls school, and one a night school. In Betgeri in 
1892-83 two Government schools had 205 names on the ro ls, an 
average attendance of 118, and an average yearly cost for each 
oo i of 8s. 7d. (Rs. 4,4). Of the Betgiri schools one was a 
Kanarese boys school and the other a Kanarese girls school. Besides 


) these two vernacular schools, one for boys the other for girls were 


supported by the Basel Mission with 103 names on the rolls, an 
_ ‘average attendance of 78, and an average yearly cost for each pupil 
of about £1 10s. (Rs.15). In Mulgand in 1882-88 were two sche: 
one a second grade anglo-vernacular school for boys the other a 
Kanarese school for girls with 345 names on the roils, an average 
attendance of 203, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of Ts. 
Gd. (Rs. 3§). In Kustkot in 1882-83 was one Kanarese school 
with 123 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 97-5, and an 
average yearly cost for each pupil of 6s. 7d. (Rs. 3). In the town 
of Hubli in 1882-83, were fourteen schools with 2296 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 1347, and an ay yearly cost for 
each pupil varying from £3 to Sv. (Rs,30-4). O£ the fourteen Hubli 
schools one was a first grade anglo-vernacular school, ono a 
Hindustani school, one a Marithi school, two Kanarese girls schools, 
one a night school, and 5 Kiinarese boysschools. Besides these 
schools in 1582-83 three Kanarese schools, two for boys and one 
for girls, were supported by the Basel Mission with 152 names on 
the rolls, an average attendance of 151, and an average yearly cost 
for each pupil of about £2 10s, (Rs, 25), In Bankipur in 1883-83 
were three schools with 442 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of 340, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 7s. Lld. (Rs. oat). 
Of these one was a second grade anglo-vernacular school and of the 
other two schools one was a Hindustani school and the other a girls 
school, In Hdveriin 1882-83 were three schools, one Kénarese 
branch school, one first grade anglo-yernacular school, and one girls 
school with 332 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 299, 
and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 9s. Sd. (Rs. 45), In 
Ranebennur in 1882-83 five schools had 440 names on the rolls, am 
average attendance of 340, and an average yearly cost for each 
mpil varying from 17s, 54d. to 8%. 5d. (Rs. 832-4,5,). Of the five 
Hibisbensar schools, one was a second grade anglo-vernacular school, 
one a Hindustini school, one a Kanarese girls school, and two 
Kanvarese primary schools. 

In 1882-85, exclusive of the sixteen towns, Dhirwd4r was provided 
with 288 schools, or an average of one school for every 4°5 villages, 
The following statement shows the distribution of these schools by 
sub-divisions : 
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Before the establishment of Government village schools, such 
children as got any schooling generally went to private schools kept 
by Brihmans and Lingayat priests. The pupils were Brahmans or 
Lingdyats as other castes were not admitted into these schools. 

The town of Dhaérwir has three local ee Ce 
Dhiirwir Vritta or Dharwir News printed in Maréthi anc os iblished 
on Thursday ; the Chandrodaya or Moon Rise printed in Kat 
and published on Saturday; and the Chhiva or Elephant Calf 
published on Sunday. The Dharwar News is said to be a fairly ably 
managed paper with about 450 subscribers ; the Moon Rise has onh 
lately appeared and has about 150 subscribers ; the Elephant Calf, 
which is said not to be well conducted, seldom goes beyond the 
limits of Dharwir town. 

In the district are three libraries and four reading rooms, The 
three libraries are one each at Dharwar, Hubli, and Ranebennor, 
The Native General Library at Dhérwér is the Bee and oldest. 
The Dhirwir Native General Library was established in 1854 by 
Mr. Lakshman Shripdd Nigpurkar a pandit or vernacular teacher. 
For some years after its establishment tho library prospered, it then 
declined, but since 1872 through the efforts of some of the princi 
educational officers, the pleaders, and a few others it again is fairly 
successful, The library was once fairly stocked with books whi 
during its time of depression were stolen. At present it has 451 
books, 414 are English, thirty Maréthi, and seven Kanarese. The 
books are not classified and in spite of their experience are said not 
to be carefully kept. The books are kept in a small and inconvenient 
rented house. It is supported solely by subscriptions raised from 
about fifty-four subscribers at mont ly rates varying from 6d. to 4e. 
(Rs.j-2). The 1882-83 receipts amounted to nearly £30 (Rs. 300). 
Two English daily papers are taken by the library. Besides these 
the well-wishers of the library give for its use one English, three 
anglo-vernacular, and ten Vernacniar Papers and one Marithi 
periodical. It also occasionally receives from the educational pai 224 
ment i a of books free of charge. The Hubli library dates from 
1865. _ 4t 18 partly supported from municipal funds and ly from 
subseri tions. It is prosperons, It contains 424 English, twenty- 
eight inarese, twenty-four Sanskrit, eight Gujar4ti, five Hindu- 
staini, and 343 Marathi books, The library owns a fine building built 
from funds subscribed by the people of the town. The Hubli 
than tbality pays yearly subscription of £14 18 (Rs, 149), and 
there are sixteen subscribers at monthly rates varying from 6d, to 
2s. (Rs. 4-1). The 1882.g9 income was £15 15s. Gd, (Rs. 1574). 
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The library subscribes to two English papers one daily and one 
weekly, three Anglo-Marithi, four Marithi, and two Kanarese papers 
in addition to three Marathi monthly magazines. The library at 
Ranebennur was established in 1873. The books are kept in a 
rented and inconvenient building. It is supported from the 
interest of a sum of £150 (Rs. 1500) which was collected by 
public subscription, It takes in two anglo-vernacular, six vernacular, 
and one English paper, and occasionally receives presents of books 
from the attupational department. Its 1882-83 income was £16 
(Rs. 180). Besides these libraries there are reading rooms at Gadag, 
Haveri, Nargund,and Navalgund. The details are: 
DAdrwir Reading Rooms, 1882-83. 
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- Except Brahmans who read Mardthi prints no class of the 
Kanarese population has shown any taste for newspaper reading. 
For the depressed classes Mhdrs or aes er and others, whose touch 
other Hindus consider impure, a school of 105 boys has been opened 
in Dharwar and another of fifty boys in Hubli. In village schools 
boys of these classes are allowed to attend if there is room to keep 
them by themselves. Besides those in Dhdrwar and Hubli about 
150 low caste boys are being taught in village schools. 


Reavixe Rooms. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH. 


Chapter XII. Except a fatal form of intermittent fever which came from Kénara 
Health. about 1862 and for years wasted the western sub-divisions Dharwar 
ed is a healthy district. The commonest and most fatal disease is 
DIskases, intermittent fever. It is caught in forest and watered tracts and is 

often fatal, In the latter half (July-December) of 1818 cholera 
prevailed to a frightful degree causing immense mortality in the 
army and among the people generally At Hubli in Ay 
two officers and upwards of one hundred men were carried off by 
cholera* The next serious outbreak of cholera which has been 
traced wasin 1865-66 when between November 1865 and October 
1866, 10,024 fatal cases occurred. In 1869 between January and 
October, of 2712 cases rted 1459 proved fatal. During this 
outbreak in the town of Datewee J05 of 557 seizures were fatal. 
In 1876 and 1877 during the famine large numbers died of a cholera 
which was brought on by bad water and want of food. Small-pox 
visits the district periodically and usually during the hot months 
causing many deaths, Guineaworm is more or less common durin 
the hot months. Probably from the scarcity and the badness of the 
water it took an epidemic form during the 1876-77 famine. 
Hosrrrats, In 1882 besides the civil hospital at Dh4rwér there were three 
1882. t-in-aid dispensaries one each at Hubli, Gadag, and Haveri. 
he nomber of patients treated was 44,307, of whom 43,692 were 
ont-door and 615 in-door patients; the cost was £2565 (Rs. 25,650). 
The following details are taken from the 1882 reports : 

Didrwdr, The Dhirwér civil hospital was. removed to the new hospital 
building on the Ist of Jane 1882. The prevailing diseases are 
parasitic diseases, agne, skin diseases, chest eye and ear affections, 
rheumatism, and bowel-complaints. In 1882 cholera appeared in o 
sporadic form in some parts of the sub-division. 5276 out-patients 
and 356 in-patients were treated at a cost of £1427 (Rs. 14,270). 








1 Bombay Courier, 19th December 1515, 

* The following story of the Ben the great plague of cholera in 1918 and 1819 
is Widely known and believed in Sétdra andin the Bombay Kanarese districts. 
Adil Shah of Bijépur was a magician, He had power over spirits and diseases, At 
Bijépur he built a house with strong walls and a round stone roof. The house had 
in all diseases cholera, small-pox, and fever, and shut the whole. After this the 
people were free from disease. When the English took Bijépur an officer saw this 
strong beilding without «a window or a door. He thought it was to store money, 
Ho asked meres what was the use of this strong house with neither a window 
hit 4 door, he people ancl cholera and emall-pox ancl fevor Were shut in the house 
and no one should opan it. The English officer thought that this showed there was 
my touch i ie teeta. es officer broke dows ive all and the house inside was 

+ Cholera and small-pox spread over the land and especially in Dhdrwds 
many woliicrs and many offices | tes cepecially 
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The Hubli dispensary was established in 1859. The commonest 
diseases are fevers, skin-diseases and ulcers, rheumatic and syphilitic 
affections, ophthalmia, and intestinal worms. In 1882 no epidemic 
occurred. 12,490 out-patients and 148 in-patients were treated ata 
cost of £442 (Rs, 4420). 

The Gagad dispensary was opened in 1864. The principal diseases 
are malarious fevers, rheumatic and syphilitic affectiona, ophthalmia 
and inflammation of the ear, chest affections, bowel-complaints, 
and skin-diseases. In 1882 15,052 out-patients and 52 in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £341 (Rs.3410). 

The Haveri dispensary was opened in 1878 in a hired honse ; but 
anew dispensary is being built. The commonest diseases are 
skin-diseases, malarious fevers, intestinal worms, and ulcers, In 1882 
cholera prevailed in the neighbourhood during the month of May, 
During the year 12,874 ont-patients and 59 in-patients were treated 
ata cost of £355 (Rs. 3550). 

In 1883 twenty-four in sons seven of whom were new admissions, 
were confined in the Dhaérwiér Lunatic Asylum. Of these four 
improved and were made over to their relatives, and two died. The 
remaining eighteen, eleven men and seven women, were under care 
on the 3lst of December. Of these seven suffered from acute mania, 
three from chronic mania, two from acute dementia, and twelve from 
chronic dementia, The general health of the inmates was fair, 
Of sixteen cases of illness admitted for treatment ten were dis- 
charged, two died, and four remained in the hospital. 

_ According to the 1881 census 1686 persons (males 981, females 
705) or 0-19 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 1541 (males 894, females 647) were Hindus ; 139 (males 83, 
females 56) Mosalméns; and 6 (males 4, females 2) Christians. Of 
1686 the total number of infirm persona 150 (males 85, females 45) 
or 771 per cent were of unsound mind, 810 (males 474, females 336) 
or 48°04 per cent were blind, 584 (males 300, females 284) or 3463 
per cent were deaf and dumb, and 162 (males 122, females 40) or 
9°G0 per cent were lepers. The details are: 

Dhdrwdr Infirm People, 1881, 





In 1855-84 under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary Com. 
missioner Southern Deccan Registration District the work of 
vaccination was carried on by eighteen vaccinators with yearly 
salaries varying from £16 16s, (Rs 168) to £28 16s, (Rs. 288). Of 
the operators fourteen were distributed over the rural parts of the 
district, and, of theremaining four, one was posted at each of the towns 
of Dhérwir, Gadag, Hubli, and Ranebennur, Besides the vaccinators 
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the medical officer of the Haveri dispensary carried on vaccine 
operations. The total number of operations was 28,430 besides 738 
wo compared with 13,744 primary vaccinations in 
1869-70. | 

The following statement shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons primarily vaccinated : 
= . _ Patwany Vaccixarionn, . 








4} as.) for each successful case, The charges included supervision 
Sa inspection £279 12s, (Rs. 2796), establishment £506 18s, 
(Rs. 5069), and contingencies £45 Ss. (Ra, 727). Of these the 
supervising and inspecting charges were met from Government 

rovincial funds, while £500 8s. (Rs. 5004) were borne by the local 
ands of the different sub-divisions and £51 18s. (Rs, 517) were paid 
by the municipalities of Dhirwar, Gadag-Betgeri, and Hubli for 
the services of three vaccinators. 
known as hirebeni. In this disease, which is prevalent at all seasona 
but is most fatal wre phe hot sig wi vo animal refuses food oa 
drinks freely. A fluid discharges from e eyes and nostrils, thi 
stools are Rance and sng (Doge the urine scanty and highly 
coloured. The disease lasts three or four days and is generally 
fatal. The disease prevails in the black soil plain as well as in the 
hilly west; it seems to be worse where the soil is red and hard. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's 
yearly reports, for the eighteen years ending 1883, is 475,035 or an 
average mortality of 26,391, or, according to the 1881 census, of 
thirty in every thousand of the population. Of the average number 
of deaths 15,401 or 50°77 per cent were returned as due to fevers, 1891 
or 7°16 per cent to cholera, 743 or 2-81 per cent to small-pox, 4259 or 
16°13 per cent to bowel complaints, and 5747 or 21°77 per cent to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or injuries averaged 
346 or 2°81 per cent of the average mortality. An examination of 
the returns shows that fever, which, during the eighteen years end- 
ing 1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 13,401 or 50°77 per 
cent, was below the average in twelve years and above the average — 
in the six years ending 1880. Three years 1866 1867 and 1870 had 
less than 7000 deaths, the lowest total being 6183 in 1866; two 
years 1868 and 1869, had between 7000 and 8000; two years 1871 
and 1873 between 9000 and 10,000 : two years 1872 and 1885 between 
10,000 and 11,000; and three years 1874 1881 and 1882 between 


ia 1885-54 the total cost of these Operations, exclusive of those 
performed in one dispensary was £831 14s, (Rs. 8317) or about 7}d. 
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11,000 and 13,000. Of the six years above the average, 1876 had 
13,515, 1880 had 13,917, 1879 had 17,802, 1875 had 17,818, 1878 
had 29,082, and 1877 the famine year 39,915. Of the deaths from 
cholera, which amounted to 34,045 and averaged 1891, 11,192 or 
32°87 per cent happened in 1866, 8779 or 25:78 per cent in 1877, and 
7092 or 20°83 per cent in 1876. The only other years which were 
over the average were 1869 with 2691 deaths and 1875 with 2288. 
Except in 1878 when the number was 1790, and in 1882 when it 
was 130, in none of the other years were there more than thirty 
deaths, and four years, 1871 1874 1879 and 1880, were free from 
cholera. Of the deaths from small-pox, which amounted to 13,377 
and averaged 745, 2653 or 19°83 per cent happened in 1872, 2642 or 
19-75 per cent in 1877, 1645 or 12-29 per cent in 1868, and 1250 or 
9°41 per cent in 1873. Besides these years three years had a more 
than average mortality from small-pox, 1869 with 894, 1871 with 
845, and 1867 with 816. Four years 1870, 1874, 1876 and 1883 had 
between 500 and 400 deaths, 1866 had 393, 1875 had 238, 1878 had 
109, 1852 had thirteen, 1580 had two, and the remaining two years 
1879 and 1881 were free from small-pox. Of the deaths from bowel- 
complaints which amounted to 76,666 or 4259 a year, eleven years 
were below the average, and seven, the seven years ending 1877, 
were above the average. The smallest nomber of deaths from 
bowel-complaints in any one of the eighteen years was 2084 in 1867 
and the largest was 12,230 in 1877. Injuries, with a total of 6251 
and an average of 346, varied from 257 in 1869 to 658 in 1877. Other 
causes with a total mortality of 103,453 and an average mortality 
of 5747 varied from 3394 in 1867 to 19,633 in 1877. 

Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years endin 
1883. Daring these thirteen years the number of births ave rer 
27,197. The yearly totals vary from a lowest of 9966 in 1878 to 
35,027 in 1883. The details are: 

Dhdrodr Birtha and Deaths, 1866-1883. 
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CHAPTER XITI. 
SUB-DIVISIONS: 


Banka'pur is in the west centre of the district. It is bounded 
on the north by Hubli and the Kundgol and Lakshmeshvar divisions 
of Jamkhandi and Miraj, on the east by the Iakshmeshvar divi- 
sion of Miraj and Karajgi, on the south by Hingal, and on the 
west by North Kanara and Kalghatgi. It contains 155 Govern- 
ment and sixteen alienated villages with an area of 343 square 
miles, a population of 76,554 or 223 to the square mile, and a yearly 
land revenue of £19,875 (Rs. 1,98,750).* ; 

Of the 343 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in detail, 
twenty-four square miles are occupied by the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
167,338 acres or 83°57 per cent of arable land, 6159 acres or 3-07 
per cent of unarable land, 1938 acres or 0-96 per cent of grass, 
17,715 acres or 884 per cent of forests, and 7084 acres or 3°53 
percent of village sites, roads, rivers, and stres ms. From the 
167,338 acres of arable land, 66,004 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

West Banképnr is broken by small hills and much of it is under 
forest, the centre is flat, and most of the east and north are full 
of bare low ridges. Some plots in the valleys are under tillage, 





stand close together on shady knolls; in the east large settlements 
of rich husbandmen are scattered far apart in a bare open plain, 

In the west the soil is chiafl red, in the south and north chiefly 
black, and in the east a sages f black and red. Bankspur has many 
low ranges and detached hills, From the north of the sub-division 
the country falls sharply into Kalghatgi on the north-west and 
Kanara on the west, tek covered with low ranges and detached 
hills general richly wooded with many small villages and rice-fields. 
Deer and wild pig are found in different parts of the forest. 

Except Shiggaon and at a few other places, which are surrounded 

Y rice fields and where during the cold months, the climate is 
feverish, Banképur is healthy. All over the sub-division the rain- 
fall is fairly constant and sufficient, At Shiggaon the sub-division 
head-quarters, during the ten years ending 1881, the van nit varied 





yo be Sections on », Soil, climate, and wat | mted by 
Mears. J. F. Muir, C.8 and F. E. Chaves, Cas, “ater have been contributed by 
The sub-division, Population, and revenue ficures are throughout for 1891-82. 
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from 15°23 inches in 1876 to 38°75 inches in 1877 and averaged 
| 20°30 inches, 

In the south-east corner the chief water supply is a stream which 
flows south-east into the ,Varda. The Varda, which, for about 
eight miles, forms the south boundary of Bankdpur, passes over a 
stony sandy bed about 300 feet broad between steep earthy banks. 
The rest of the sub-division draws its water from reservoirs and 
Beet The water of the largest ponds, as at Nagnur, Hire 

ndigeri, and Yelvigi is good. 

According to the 1852-83 returns farm stock included eleven 
sac’ and 4020 load carts, 8222 two-bullock and 712 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,272 bullocks and 15,218 cows, 4747 he-buffaloes and 
8597 she-buffaloes, 564 horses, 12,996 sheep and goats, and 354 


meses, 

In 1881-82 of 95,799 acres the whole area held for tillage, 16,540 
acres or 17-26 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 79,259 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 46,190 acres or 58°27 per 
cent of which 24,500 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or joari ML.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 8913 under rice bhatta (K.) or dhat (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 4057 under navani (K.) or king (M.) Panicum italicum, 3495 
ungler régi (K.) or machni (M.) Elensine corocana, $273 under sive 
(K.) or cart (M.) Panicum miliare, 1894 under wheat godhi (K.) or 
ghau (M.) Triticum sstiyum, 127 under spiked millet sejje (K.) or 
bajri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 153 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 6558 acres or 8-27 per cent 
of which 2422 wera under fogari or twrari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus 
indicus, 1727 under Aurli (K.) or kultht (M.) Dolichos biflorua, 1603 
under Aesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 459 under oo 
kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinom, 10 under uddu(K.) or 
udie (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 337 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2910 acres or S67 per cent of which 428 were under 
sesame yellw (K.) or ff (M.) Sesamum indicum, 53 under linseed 
agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, and 2429 under 
other oil seeds. Fibres oceupied 22,484 acres or 24-30 per cent, of 
which 22,464 were under cotton, Aatti or arale (K.) or &dépus (ML) 
Gossypium herbaceum, and 20 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or 
fig (M.) Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1117 acres 
or 140 per cent of which 533 were under chillies menasinakay 
(K.) or mircht (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 251 under sugarcane kabbu 
(K.) or we (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 4 under tobacco Aagesoppu 
(K.) or tambaku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 329 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 76,554 people 65,315 
or 85°31 per cent were Hindus, 11,234 or 14°67 per cent Musalmans, 
and 7 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are 1876 Brah- 
mans; 27,692 Lingdyats; 1676 Jains, 757 Lavinds, 476 Telugu- 
Banjigirs, 163 Lads or South Gnjardtis, 25 Komtis or Vaishyds, 
and 25 Narvekars and Bandekars, traders; 5374 Mardthas, 560 
Radders, 330 Rajputs, and 31 Disdra, husbandmen ; 1642 Panchals, 
metal-workers ; 803 Gavandis, masons; 371 Kambhdars, potters ; 350 
Shimpis, tailors ; 193 Medars, bamboo-workers; 159 Sondrs, gold- 
smiths; 126 Kamméars, blacksmiths; 111 Badiges, carpenters ; 
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‘Chapter XITI- 111 Ilgerus, palm-tappers; 141 Laid-Suryavanshis, butchers; 24 
Sub-Divisions. Killikiatars OMe labourers; 2655 Ganigdrs, oilmen; 772 
| -  ‘Kostis, weavers ; 6098 Karubars, shepherds; 83 Gaulis, cowherds ; 
Bawxdrun, 4210 Bedars, hunters; 1124 Ambigs, fishermen; 848 Nadigars, 
rok, barbers; 521 Parits, washermen; and 278 Chelvddis, Lingdyat 
= beadles ; 1118 Vaddars, diggers ; 470 Koravars, basket-makers ; 16 
Dombars, rope-dancers; 107 Gollars, 26 Jogis, 25 Helavars, 23 
Gondhalgérs, 19 Bairagis, 20 Kshetrididsés, and 4 Bhats, beggars ; 
2429 Madigars, leather-workers ; 798 Holaydés or Mhirs, labourers; 
458 Kotegirs, beggars; 199 Samagars or Chiimbhirs, shoemakers; 

J Dhors, tanners ; and 10 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Duduwan. Dha'rwa'r, in the north-west corner of the district is bounded on 
the north by Belgaum, on the east by Navalgund, on the south-cast 
by Hubli, on the south by Kalghatgi, on the south-west by Haliyal 
in North Kanara, and on the north-west by Belgaum. It contains 
179 Government and thirty-four alienated villages, with an area of 
425 square miles, a population of 111,137 or 261 tothe square 
mile, and a yearly land revenue of £27,705 (Rs. 2,77,050), 

Area, OF the 425 square miles, 398 have been surveyed in detail, 
According to the revenue survey returns, seventy-eight square miles 
are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contai 
179,078 acres or 80°70 per cent of arable land, 6697 acres or 3°00 
per cent of unarable land, 839 acres or 037 per cent of grass, 
25,965 acres or 13°00 per cent of forests, and 6477 acres or 2-90 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
179,708 acres of the arable land 97,995 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Anpect, From rugged and hilly land in the west and south the country 
gradually passes north and east into a black soil plain broken by an 
occasional peak or group of bare hillocks, In the east and north, 
except a few babhul and mango trees along the borders of fields the 
plain is bare. In the south and west the waste is covered with 
forest and the hills with brnshwood and 

Hilts, In Dharwar sub-division are seven hills, Durgadgudda, Hulli- 
mardi, Peddakanvi, Sidriyanmardi, Takarmpur, Tolanmardi also 
called Vankimardi, and Topinhatti. Of these Durgadgudda is in 
Durgatkeri about eighteen miles west of Dharwar, Hullimardi in 
Holikot about thirteen miles south-west of Dharwar, Peddakanyi 
in Kalkeri about twelve miles south-west of Dharwar, Sidréyan- 
mardi in Nirligi about thirteen miles west of Dhirwéar, Tokrinpur 
in Kedanhatti about six miles west of Dharwar, Tolanmardi or 
Vankimardi in Vudvinagalvi about sixteen miles south-west of 
Dharwar, and Topinhatti in Kivdibail sixteen miles south-west of 
Dhirwiér. Tolanmardi the highest of these hills rises nearly 300 

4 feet above the plain and the rest from 150 to 200 feet. 

Boil, Except some black soil valleys almost the whole west of the 
sub-division is red, while the whole east is black except occasional 
red ridges. The black eastern soil is best suited to late crops, and 
the red western soil to rice, 

Climate, On the whole the climate is good. The cold months from 
November to February and the early rains are cool even chilly, 


Showers often fall in April and usually by the middle of May the 
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hot weather is over. In the west the rainfall is heavier than in the 
east. Except that in the cold months the west is rather feverish, 
thesub-division ishealthy, At Dharwar, during the ten years ending 
18381 the rainfall varied from 22°05 inches in 1876 to 52°19 inches in 
1874 and averaged 32°38 inches. | 

Water is scanty. The only stream that holds water throughout 
the year is the Tuprihalla. Most villages have ponds, which fill 
twice in the year, during the April thunderstorms and during the 
north-east rains in October. Only a few have sweet wholesome 
water; the water of the rest is brackish and unwholesome, Besides 
ponds some of the larger villages have druw wells, bot in most 
wells asin the ponds the water is brackish. In seventeen large 
villages the eighteen reservoirs water about 3902 acres. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock include 177 
riding and 4614 load carts, 8547 two-bullock and 1126 four-bullock 
penghs 23,982 bullocks, 15,482 cows, 5526 he-buffaloes, 11,126 she- 

uffaloes, 904 horses, 16,237 sheep and goats, and 509 asses, 

In 1881-82 of 124,045 acres the whole area held for tillage, 22,040 
acres or 1776 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 102,005 
acres under fillage, grain crops occupied 72,597 acres or 71-17 per 
cent of which $1,189 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or jrari 
(M.) Sorghum vulgare, 16,527 under wheat godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) 
Triticum mstivum, 12,472 under rice bhatta (K.) or bhat (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 6562 under navani (K.) or kéng (M.) Panicum italicam, 
3042 under rdgi (K.) or ndchni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 1196 under 
aitve (K.) or vart (M.) Panicum miliare, 397 under spiked millet sejje 
(K.) or bajri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 712 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 10,079 acres or 
9-38 per cent of which 3982 were under fogari or tuvari (K.) or tur 
(M.) Cajanus indicus, 2953 under gram kadli (K.) or harbhara 
- (M.) Cicer arietinum, 2172 under hurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Delichos 
hnfloras, 673 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 37 
under wddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 262 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 4266 acres or 4-18 per cent, of which 88 
were under sesame yellu (K.) or fil (M.) Sesamum indicum, and 
4178 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 13,326 acres or 13-06 

er cent of which 13,069 were under cotton hatti or arale (K.) or 
kapus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, and 257 under Bombay hemp 
sanibu (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 1737 acres or 1°70 per cent of which 841 were under 
chiles menasinakai (K.\ or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, $60 
under tobacco nce! (K.) or tambaku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 
130 under sugarcane kabbw (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 
and the remaining 406 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 111,137 people 95,155 
or 85°61 per cent were Hindus, 15,011 or 13°50 per cent Musalmdns, 
924 or 0-83 per cent Christians, 24 Parsis, 18 Jews, and 5 Buddhists. 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 4525 Brahmans; 37,624 
Lingdyats ; 2608 Jains, 363 Lads or South Gujaritis, 95 Nirvekars 
and Bandekars, 34 Chunaris, 21 Lavanés, 17 Telugu-Oshnémarus, 
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and 6 Mirwiiris, traders ; 12,668 Mardthds, 753 Rajpats, 71 Radders, 
#4 Dasirs, and 10 Kamatis, husbandmen; 2062 Panchdls, metal- 
workers ; 850 Gavandis, masons; 702 Shimpis, tailors; 478 Medérs, 
bamboo-workers; 447 Lad Suryavanshis, butchers ; 432 Kumbhars, 
otters; 391 Badiges, carpenters; 415 Soniirs, goldsmiths; 364 
Kacntnete blacksmiths; 136 Ilgerus, palm-tappers; 46 Nilaris, 
indigo-dyers ; 41 Killikiatars, labourers ; 4 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 
2022 Kostis, weavers; 1600 Khatris, silk dyers; 1285 Gdnigar 
oillmen; 493 Devangs or Hatgars, weavers; 7645 Kurubars 
shepherds; 144 Gavlis cowherds; 5714 Bedars, hunters: 966 








Nidigars, barbers ; 681 Parits, washermen ; 381 Bhois, litter-bearers ; 
274 Chelvadis, Lingayat beadles ; 269 Ambigs, fishermen; 41 Kald- 
vants, dancing-girls ; 939 Vaddars, diggers; 565 Koravars, basket- 


makers; 50 Shikalgirs, armourers: 29 Dombars, rope- 
1060 Kabdligdrs, 102 Gollirs, 77 Gondhalgérs, 63 Jogis, Baird 
19 Gosivis, 6 Heldvars, 5 Kshetriddsds, and 4 Devdasis, beggars 
2360 Madigars, leather-workers ; 1358 Hoye or Mhars, labourers 
572 Samagérs or Chambhirs and 115 Mochigirs, shoe-makers; 81 
Dhors, tanners; 37 Kotepars, beggars; and 33 Bhan gis, scavengers. 

Gadag, in the east of the district, is bounded on the north by 
Ron, on the east by the Nizim’s territory, on the south b: the 
Shirhatti division of S:ngli and the Kundgul division of Jamkhandi, 
and on the west by Navalgund. It contaims 114 Government and 
fourteen alienated villages, with an area of 699 square miles, a popa- 
lation of 100,333 or 143 to the square mile, anda yearly land 
revenue of £25,740 (Rs. 2,57,400). 

Of the 699 square miles, 697 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, fifty-three equare miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
353,166 acres or 85°38 per cent of arable land, 6648 acres or 0:16 per 
cent of unarable land 552 acres or 0-13 per cent of grass, 40,72, 
acres or 984 per cent of forests, and 12,529 acres or 32 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 535,166 
acres of arable land 88,221 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Compared with Navalgund to the north-west and Ron to 
the north Gadag is hilly and fairly wooded. The north and east 
are level. But the Kappatgudd hills roughen about thirty-three 
miles of the south-west, Tn the west at Mulgund are some low 
curiously shaped hills with a confusion of large granite boulders, 
and in the south close to Mundargi is a bare mass of grayish stone 
partly granite. In the south the villages are small and close 
together ; in other parts they are three to four miles from each other. 
Most of the village sites are bare and the people are poor. 

In the south and on both sides of the Kappatgudd hills the soil is 
red, further from the hills black soil appears often mixed with red 
and whitish grey. In the west north and east the soil is rich black. 

The chief hills are the Kappatgudd range on the south-west. 
They are of strongly iron charged clay slate, which in the west 
shows traces of gold. They rise a little to the south-west of Gadag, 
and covering a tract four to five miles broad, stretch about thirty- 
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miles south-east till they end sharply on the Tungbhadra, | 
near Dambal, about fifteen miles south-east of Gadag, where is 
a short Hat-topped ridge about 1000 feet high, the range is formed 
of three or four parallel lines of bare conical hills 300 to 400 ect 
above the plain separated by valleys about 500 yards wide. The 
sides are generally steep and in parts bare even of brushwood, 
The tops are either pointed or ridged. Two passes cross them 
from Doni and Kalkeri on the east to Sortur and Bagevadi on the 
west. Almost no traffic passes along either route. 

Except the Mundargi petty division in the south-east which 
during the cold months is notoriously feverish, and in the east and 
south during the hot months the climate of Gadag is on the whole 
temperate and healthy. At Gadag during the ten years ending 1881 
the rainfall varied from 11:22 inches in 1876 to 38-76 inches in 
1878 and averaged 24°86 inches. 

Except in years of drought, Gadag is fairly off for water, It 
draws its supply from rivers, streams, ponds, and wells. The chief 
rivers are the Tungbhadra and its feeder the Hirehalla, The 
Tungbhadra flowing east forms the south boundary of the sub- 
division with a breadth of a quarter of a mile. It flows all the year 
round, and is fordable only during the hot months. A ferry plies 
from Hesur to Sovinhalli in Beldéri. The bed is gravelly in some 
places and of black earth in others; and the banks are generally 
sloping. The Hirehalla flows south into the Tongbhadra with a 
course of about thirty miles, and, a little above its meeting with the 
Tungbhadra, is about 500 feet broad. It flows all the year 
round in a gravelly bed between sloping banks of earth and gravel. 
Streams in different parts of the sub-division generally hold a small 
store of water even in the hot season. Besides many small villag 
ponds there are two large reservoirs at Doni and at Dambal. e 
water of the black soil wells is brackish and unfit for drinking. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included ninety-one 
riding and 4470 load carts, 7206 two-bullock and 1449 four-bullock 
ploughs, 28,533 bullocks and 12,289 cows, 2835 he-buffaloes and 
9630 she-buffaloes, 519 horses, 48,616 sheep and goats, and 797 
asses. 

In 1881-82 of 247,451 acres the whole area held for tillage, 23,101 
acres or J'd3 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 224,350 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 110,538 acres or49-27 pe cent 
of which 63,551 were under Indian ,millet jola (K.) or jvdri (ML) 
Sorghum vulgare, 31,949 under wheat godht (K.) or ghaw (M.) 
Triticum wstivum, 5765 under navani (K.) or king (M.) Panicum 
italicam, 1749 under spiked millet sejje (K.) ‘or bajri (M.) 
Penicillaria spicata, 662 under sdve (K.) or vari (M). Panicom 
miliare, 632 under rdgi(K.) or ndchni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 191 
under rice bhatia (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza sativa, and 6039 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 19,437 
acres or 566 per cent of which 7487 were under gram kadli ( K.) or 
harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 4154 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 4018 under Aurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 3755 under fogari or tuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 
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8 under wddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 15 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds oceupied 15,925 acres or 6°20 per cent, 
of which 4294 were under linseed agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum 
usitatissimum, 875 under sesame yellu (K.) or fil (M.) Sesamom 
indicum, and 8754 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 79,591 


acres or 30°47 per cent, of which 79,537 were under cotton Aaffi or — 


arala (K.) or kdjpus (M.) Hg ose herbaceum, 45 under Bombay 
hemp saniu (K.) or tég (M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 9 under Indian 
hemp pundi (K.) or ambddi(M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 861 acres or 038 A Bp ah of which 170 were under 
sugarcane kabbu (K) or us (M) Saccharum officinarum, 99 under 
tobacco hagesoppu (K.) or tambaku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 661 
under chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirehi (M.) Capsicum frutescens 
and the remaining 531 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 100,333 people 89,551 or 
89°25 per cent were Hindus, 10,314 or 10°28 per cent Musalmans, 
and 468 or 046 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindn 
castes are: 3432 Brahmans; 29,305 Lingdyats, 698 Jains, 497 
Laviints, 492 Telugu-Banjigirs, 345 Komtis, 125 Gurjars, 110 Lads, 
29 Telugu-Oshnimarnos, and 5 Marwiris, traders; 5028 iders, 
2481 Marithis, 494 Rajputs, 75 Malavars, husbandmen; 2183 
Painchals, metal-workers; 704 Shimpis, tailors; 687 Gavandis, 
masons; 407 Kumbhdars, potters; 228 Ilgerus, palm-tappers; 172 
Sondrs, goldsmiths; 101 Badiges, carpenters; 97 Kammars, black- 
smiths ; 81 Killikiatars, labourers; 72 Lad-Suryavanshis, butchers; 
52 Jingars, saddle-makers; 17 Medars, bamboo-workera; 4018 
Ginigdrs, oilmen; 2346 Hatgdrs, weavers; 1850 Kostis, weavers ; 
1068 Khatris, silk-dyers; 14,507 Kurubars, shepherds; 45 Gaylis, 
cowherds; i274 Bedars, hunters; 1082 Nadigi# “harbors: 915 Parits, 
washermen; 206 Bhois, litter-bearers; 156 Chelvidis, Lin 
beadles; 1680 Vaddars, diggers; 687 Koravars, mat and basket 
makers; 27 Dombars, rope-dancers; 572 Gollirs, 24 Jogis, 10 
Gosdvis, 7 Budbudkis, bergara; 3680 Madigirs, leather-workers ; 
1409 Holayas, labourers ; 383 Samagars and 105 Mochigirs, shoe- 
makers; 64 Dhors, tanners; and 16 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Ha‘ngal is in the south-west centre of the district, it is bounded 
on the north by Bankapur, on the east by Karajgi and Kod on the 
south by Maisur, and on the west by North Kanara. It contains 
175 Government and thirty-six alienated villages with an area of 
208 square miles, a population of 65,787 or 220 to the square mule, 
and a yearly land revenue of £18,449 (Rs. 1,84,490). 

Of the 298 square miles, 293 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, forty-three square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 126,994 
acres or 77'76 per cent of arable land, 944 acres or 0°37 per cent of 
unarable land, 159 acres or 0-09 per cent of grass, 15,368 acres or 
v4] per cent of forests, and 19,831 acres or 12-14 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 126,994 acres of arable 
land, 35,226 acres have to be taken on account of alienated land in 

Government villages. 

The east 1s bare, but much of the south and west is covered with 
forest leaving openings round the villages for tillage. Thesurface is 
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uneven and much of it is watered by ponds. The villages are small 
and close together gencrally at some distance from the banks of 
streams, Some of the villages are walled, and others are open. In 
the east the soil is black, in the west and south it is red, and in the 
north it ig a mixture of black and red, The country is covered with 
thickly wooded knolls and risings giving cover to pig and spotted 
deer, and to a few panthers, Sixty years ago wild elephants used 
to come north from the Maisur and Kanara forests. 

Though, on account of the large area of watered land, itis rather 
feverish during the cold months, the climate of Hingal is temperate 
and healthy. The thermometer seldom rises above 100°, and after 
April falls rapidly to 85° in the middle of May and to 70° in June. 
At Hiingal during ten years ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 
22°68 inches in 1876 to 5464 inches in 1874 and averaged 35°47 
inches, 

The Varda flows for about twelve miles through the south-east of 
the sub-division. It is fordable during the dry months. Of local 
streams the Dharma is the largest rising in the west and flowing 
north-east for about twenty miles. It rons all the year round in o 
small stream, and has a dam at its source from which twelve square 
miles of sugarcane and rice fields are watered. Besides the river 
and streams many ponds and some miles of ancient channels bring 
water to villages at a distance from the head pond. | 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eight 
riding and 3075 load carts, 8791 two-bullock and 158 four-bullock 
plonghs, 23,152 bullocks and 18,954 cows, 5840 he-buffaloes and 
6519 she-buffaloes, 403 horses, 9956 sheep and goats, and 150 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 80,259 acres the whole area held for tillage, 23,493 
acres or 20-27 percent were fallow or under grass. Of the 56,766 
acres under tillage, gram aly ps occupied 41,449 acres or 73-01 per 
cent of which 20,813 were under rice bhalta (K.) or bhdé (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 12,886 under Indian millet jola (K.) or sedri (M.) Sorghum 
vulgare, 3833 under riigi (K.) or nachni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 
1987 under xeavani (K.) or kang (M.) Panicum italicum, 1880 under 
sive (K.) or cari (M.) Panicom miliare, 40 under spiked millet sejje 
(K.) or bajri (M.} Penicillaria spicata, and 10 under wheat godhi (&) 
or ghau (M.) Triticum wstivam. Pulses occupied S978 acres or 7 
per cent of which 1715 were under hurli(K.) or kulfhi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 1256 under togari or tuvars (K.) or fur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 
442 under hesarn (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 356 under 

am kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer anetinum, 99 under wddu(K.) 
or wid (ML) Phaseolus mango, and 110 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
oceupied 2741 acres or 482 per cent of which 205 were under 
sesame yellu (K.) or dil (M.) Sesamum indicum, 121] under linseed 
agashi(K.) or javas (M.} Linum usitatissimum, and 2415 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres oceupied 5752 acres or 10-19 per cent of which 
5668 were under cotton Aatti or arale (K.) or kapus (M.) Gossypium 
herbaceum, and 84 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or tag (ML) 
Crotalaria juncea; Miscellaneous crops occupied 2846 acres or 
f-01 per cent of which 1259 were under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or 
us (aL) Saccharum officinarum, $18 under chillies menasinakai (K.) 
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or mireht (M.) Capsicum frotescens, 3 under ginger shunti (K.) alla 
(M.) Ainziber officinale, and the remaining 766 under various 
vegetables and fruits, 

The 1881 population returns show that of 65,787 sie 66,453 
or 85°78 per cent were Hindus, 9341 or 14°19 per cent Musalmans, 
12 Christians, and one a Parsi. The details of the Hindn castes are: 
1948 Brihmans; 27,397 Lingdyats; 971 Jains, 440 Lavdnés, 163 
Lads, 59 Telugu-Oshnamarns, 10 Chunéris, and 2 Marwiiris, 
traders ; 3280 Marithds, 992 Kamatis, 126 Halepdiks, 124 Rajputs, 
120 Radders, 100 Malavars, 37 Haslirs, and 35 Dasars, husbandmen ; 
1257 Piinchals, metal-workers; 654 Shimpis, tailors; 246 Ilgerus, 
Bee eg 221 Sonirs, goldsmiths; 122 Lad Suryavanshis, 
butchers; 177 Gavandis, masons; 117 Badiges, cz ters; 84 





Kumbhirs, potters ; 56 Nigliks, dyers ; o2 Kamm ars, blac smiths ; 
28 Killikidtars, labourers: 26 Medars, bamboo-workers; 549 
Ganigirs, oilmen; 292 Kostis and 181 Hatgirs, weavers; 2778 
Kurubars, shepherds; 9 Gaylis, cowherds ; 4183 Bedars, hunters; 
O77 Parits, washermen; 553 Chelvadis, ake beadles; 151 
Nidigirs, barbers ; 123 Ambigs, fishermen ; 42 Bhois, litter-bearers ; 
2831 Vaddars, diggers; 518 Koravars, mat and basket-makers ; 
3 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 621 Gollars, 253 Jocis , 122 Helavars, 10 
Gondhalgirs, and 8 Kshetridésés, beggars; 2012 Holayiis, labourers; 
1251 Madigirs, leather-workers; 519 Kotegidrs, beggars; 43 
Samagyirs, shoemakers ; and 40 Dhors, tanners. 

Hubli lies a little to the north-west of the centre of the district. 
It is bounded on the north by Dharwar and Navalgund, on the east 
by Navalgund and Gadag, on the south by the Lundgal division 
of the Jamkhandi State and Bankapuor, on the south-west A 
Kalghatgi, and on the west and north-west by Dharwar. It 
contains eighty-six Government and eight alienated villages with 
an area of 311 square miles, a population 91,997 or 295 to the 
square mile, and a yearly land revenue of £26,056 (Rs. 2,60,560), 

Of the $11 square miles, 308 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, fifteen square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
174,697 acres or 92°12 per cent of arable and, 768 acres 0-40 per 
cent of unarable land, 3006 acres or 1°58 per cent of grass, 1278 
acres or 0°67 per cent of forests, and 9873 acres or 5:20 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams, From the 174,697 acres of 
arable land 48,549 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

The water-shed of South India runs through the sub-division from 
north to south dividing it into two onequal parts. ‘To the west of the 
water-shed the country is broken by a few low hills with many small 
Villages of poor hardworking people on rising ground. To the 
east of the watershed is a bare black level broken by a few straggling 
bubhul trees, and, far apart on the banks of streams, Hayy Po 
settlements of rich skilful husbandmen. | 

In the north and east the soil is black and rich well suited for 
cotton, Most of the western black soil fields have bands of red 
mixed with the black and the soil of the rolling uplands is red. 
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Of two hills Doddagudd and Burdsinghi, Doddagudd in Unakall 
two miles north-east of Hubli, rises steep and bare about 300 feet 
above the plain. Burdsinghi is four miles south of Hubliwhere the 
general level is about forty feet lower than to the north of Hubli. 

The climate of Hubli is temperate, neither very hot nor very cold, 
the west being wetter and cooler than the east. In a year of excessive 
rainfall the eastern black soil remains damp long after the rains 
are over and during the cold months the climate becomes feverish, 
A small tract between Behatti and Hebsur to the north, though it 
does not get a good rainfall oftener than once in four years, is so rich 
that it repays the husbandman. At Hubli, during the ten years 
ending 1881, the rainfall varied from 14°58 inches in 1876 to 43°55 
inches in 1874 and averaged 28°25 inches. 

In the west the chief source of water are west-flowing streams. 
OF these the Shalmalla, which lower down is called the Kalthalla 
is the largest, flowing over sand and gravel forty to fifty feet broad 
between sloping earthy banks. In the east the north-flowin, 
Bennihalla passes along a muddy bed 150 to 200 feet broad 
between steep and earthy banks. During the hot season both of 
these streams cease to flow but the water stands in pools. _ Almost 
every village hasa pond. The western ponds are small, but the water, 
which is good and plentiful, is used for drinking and for watering 
rice fields. In the east the water of the ponds and smaller streams 
is often brackish and unfit for drinking; and in dry years the 
supply fails. . 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 162 
riding and 4396 load carts, 5144 two-bullock and 336 four-bullock 
ploughs, 17,562 bullocks, 8066 cows, 2268 he-buffaloes and 7494 
she-buffaloes, 484 horses, 13,988 sheep and goats, and 1313 asses. 

Tn 1881-82 of 125,024 acres the whole area held for tillage, 7331 
acres or 5°S6 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 117,693 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 59,579 acres or 50°61 per 
eent of which 28,338 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or jeari (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 24,042 under wheat godht (K.) or ghau (M.) 
Triticum wstivum, 2635 under narani (K.) or king (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 2071 under rice batta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza sativa, 1163 
under rdgi (K.) or néehni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 1028 under séve 
(K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 57 under spiked millet eejje (K.) 
or fayri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 245 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 7443 acres or 6°32 per 
cent of which 3280 were under gram kadii (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer 
arietinum, 1906 under fogeri or tnvdri (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus 
indicus, 1516 under Aesaru' (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolos radiatus, 
570 under Aurli (K.) or &ulthi (M.) Dolichos bitlorus, and 171 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5045 acres or 4°28 per cent of 
which 1207 were under linseed agashi (K.) or javas(M.) Linum 
usitatissimom, 131 under sesame yellu (K.) or fil (M.) Sesamom 
indicum, and $707 under other oilseeds, Fibres occupied 44,910 
acres or 35°15 per cent of which 44,865 were under cotton haiti or 
arale (IX.) or kapus (M.)Gossypinm herbaceum, and 45 under Bombay 
hemp sanbu (K.) or tig (M.) Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
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crops occupied 716 acres or 0°60 per cent of which 275 were under 
chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum fratescens, 104 
under tobacco hagesoppu (K.) or tambaku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 
o4 under sugarcane kabbu(K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 
and the remaining 283 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 91,997 people 75,739 or 
$232 per cent were Hindus, 15,884 or 17-26 per cent Mosalmiins, 368 
or 040 per cent Christians, and 6 Pérsis. The details of the Hindu 
castes are: 2554 Brahmans ; 51,438 Lingdyata; 1540 Jains, 163 
Lads, 68 Komtis, 11 Gurjars, 9 'T’imbolis, and 8 Laviinds, traders ; 
3482 Marithds, 1947 Radders, 309 Rajputs, and 17 Dasara, husband- 
men; 1860 Panchils, metal-workers; 1662 Shimpis, tailors; 310 
Gavandis, masons ; 300 Kumbhars, potters ; 245 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 
238 Badiges, carpenters; 181 Lad-Suryavanshis, butchers; 170 
Medars, bamboo-workers ; 158 Ji ngars, saddle-makers ; 91 Kammiars, 
blacksmiths ; 65 Nildris, indigo-dyers ; 4749 Kostis,. weavers ; 2127 
Ganigirs, oilmen ; 9215 Kurubars, shepherds; 119 Gaylis, cowherds ; 
0302 Bedars, hunters ; 652 Nadig: s, barbers ; 432 Parits, washer- 
men; 315 Se Go Lingéyat beadles; 52 Bhois, litter-bearers ; 
1025 Vaddars, diggers ; 277 Koravars, mat and basket makers; 68 
Shikalgdrs, armourers; 67 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 338 Gollirs, 
#8 Jogis, 9 Gosévis, 6 Helavars, 6 Bhits, and 5 Joshis, beggurs ; 
oo42 Madiggrs leather-workers; 1506 Holayds, labourers ; 484 
Samagirs, shocmakers ; 89 Dhors, tanners ; 25 Bhangis, scavengers. 

Kalghatgi is in the west of the district. It is bounded on the 
north by Dhdrwar, on the east by Hubli and Bankaépur, on the 
south by Yellipur in North Kanara, and on the west t y Yellapur 
and Haliydl in North Kanara. It contains 121 Government 
and twenty alienated villages with an area of 279 square miles, 
population of 50,769 or 181 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £12,985 (Rs, 1,29,850). | 

Of the 279 square miles, 269 haye been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, thirty-six square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
97,868 acres or 62°85 per cent of grable land, 499 acres or 0-32 per 
cent of unarable land, 1618 acres or 1-03 per cent of grass, 465,434 
acres or 20°82 per cent of forests, and 9289 acres or O96 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 97,868 acres of 
arable land 20,926 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
Jands in Government villages, 

Most of Kalghatgi is broken by woody hills. The east and 
south are open and rolling with bushy uplands. The north and west 
are wilder with one long ridge abont 700 feet above the plain and 
several lower ranges, which, especially in the west, are thick covered 
With trees to the tops. The villages are unwalled, and are close 
together, generally on rising ground shaded by tamarind trees. 

Except a small tract in the east, the soilis red, with in parts a 
mixture of crumbly trap or murwm and gravel. 

: ge only two large hills are Budangudd and Ganigudd with 
Fi ie a and bush-covered sides. Bndangudd, about twelve 
ws Rorth-east of Kalghatgi, is cight miles from north to south 
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and has an average breadth of one mile. Ganigndd about four 
miles west of Kalghatgi, is half a mile long and a quarter of a 
mile broad. 

The rains are damp and the cold weather which lasts till the end 
of Febrnuary is cool and pleasant. After February the climate 
grows dry and hot, and disagreeable east winds set in. The dryness 
and heat last till May when thunderstorms with hail and heavy rain 
cool and soften the air. The rainfall in the woody west is heavier 
than in the rest of the sub-division. At Kalghatgi during the ten 
years ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 20°43 imches in 1876 to 
42-05 inches in 1874 and averaged 29°25 inches. 

The supply of water is on the whole plentiful. The Bidtihalla 
from the north and the Kalhalla from the north-east meet in tho 
middle of the sub-division, and, over a rocky and sandy bed about a 
hundred feet broad, between steep earthy banks, flow south in a 
single stream at first under the name of the Bedti, and near the 
coast of the Gangiivali. During the hot season the stream ceases 
but pools of water remain in the bed, Besides the streams cach 
village has its pond most of which hold water thrqugh the year. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifty-nine 
riding and 2444 load carts, 7822 two-bullock and two four-bullock 

longhs, 22,781 bollocks and 17,747 cows, 6250 he-buffaloes and 
14 she-buffaloes, 463 horses, 4725 sheep and goats, and 281 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 70,616 acres the whole area held for tillage, 20,913 
acres or 29°61 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 49,703 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 45,860 acres or 22:26 per 
cent of which 23,090 were andes rice bhatia (K.) or bhet (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 12,897 under Indian millet jola (K.) or juéri (M.) Sorghum 
vulgare, 5429 under rigi (K.) or ndéchni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 
2304 under adve (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 1165 under 
navani (K.) or kang (M.) Panicum italicom, 11 under wheat godhé 
(K.) or ghaw (M.) Triticum wstivum, 3 under spiked millet sejje 
(K.) or &iyri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and one under maize mekke 
jola (K.) or makai (M.) Zea mays. Pulses occupied 1093 acres or 
2°19 per cent of which 681 were under togari or tuwvart (K.) or 
fwr (M.) Cajanus indicus, 232 under hurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 87 under gram fadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 
o6 under hesaru (&.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, $5 under 
uddu (K.) or wdid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and two under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 1066 acres or 2°14 per cent of which 
213 were under sesame yellu (K.) fil (M.) Sesamum indicum, and 
853 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 871 acres or 1°75 per 
cent of which 753 were under cotton Autti or arale (K.) or kdpus 
(M.) Gossypium herbaceum, 112 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or 
fg (M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 6 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or 
ambddi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
813 acres or 1°63 per cent of which 500 were under chillies 
menasinakat (K.) or mirehi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 187 under 
sugarcane cabin (K.) or ws (M.) Saccharum officinaram, 6 under 
tobacco Adgesoppu (K.) or fambdiu (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and 
the remaining 120 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881] population returns show that of iki oe ar 45,491 or 
89°60 per cent were Hindus, 4725 or 9°30 per cent Musalmins, and 
$53 or 1-08 per cent Christians, The details of the Hindu castes are: 
946 Brihmans ; 20,493 Lingdyats; 1272 Jains, 845 Lavanis, 143 Lads 
or South Gujardtis, 132 Narvekars and Bandekars, and 16 Gurjars 
or Gajarit Vinis, traders; 6516 Mardthis, 623 Radders, and 454 
Rajputs, husbandmen; 743 Panchals, metal-workers; 342 Gavandis, 
masons; 264 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 205 Shimpis, tailors; 194 
Badiges, carpenters; 155 Kumbhirs, potters ; 189 Lad Suryavanshis, 
butchers; 105 Ilgerus, palm-tappers; 102 Medars, basket-makers; 
and 55 Kammirsa, blacksmiths ; 375 Gianigirs, oilmen; 258 Kostis 
and 189 Hatgars, weavers; 2160 Kurubars, shepherds; 121 
Gavlis, cowherds ; 2902 Bedars, hunters; 500 Ambigs, fishermen ; 
431 Parits, washermen ; 259 Nadigdrs, barbers; and 165 Chelyddis, 
Lingdyat beadles ; 1104 Vaddars, diggers; 445 Koravars, basket- 
makers; 8 Dombars, rope-dancers; 36 Gollirs, 30 Jogis, 19 
Gondhalpirs, and 9 Gosdvis, beggars; 1250 Mddigérs, leather- 
workers ; 1246 Holayés or Mbhirs, labourers; 225 Samagdrs or 
Chimbhidrs, shoemakers ; and 37 Dhors, tanners. 

Karajgi, in the south-east of the centre of the distrct, is bounded 
on the north by the Lakshmeshvar division of Miraj and the 
Shirhatti division of Sdéngli, on the east by the Tungbhadra which 
separates it from Belari in Madras, on the south by Kod and 
Ranebennur, and on the west by Hangal and Bankipor. It contains 
141 Government and six alienated villages with an area of 442 
square miles, a population of $5,216 or 188 to the square mile, and 
a yeurly land revenue of £19,232 (Rs. 1,92,320). | 

Of the 442 square miles, 436 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twenty-four square miles 
are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
220,189 acres or 86°02 per cent of arable land, 4269 acres or 1°60 
per cent of unarable land, 8359 acres or 3:13 per cent of grass, and 
24,005 acres OF 25 per cent of villages sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 229,189 acres of arable land, 72,377 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Exceptin the south-west where it is broken by hills, Karajqi is flat. 
Jt is crossed from east to west by the Varda. ‘The centre and south 
have a scanty covering of brushwood, but the rest of the sub- 
division except close to village sites is bare of trees. In the east 
the villages are large and far apart ; in the west they are smaller 
and closer. Some stand on the banks of streams and some which 
have walls stand in the open plain. The people are fairly off. 

In the north and east the soil is black and in the south and west 
mostly red with an occasional plot of black. | 
_ From the northern boundary of Rannebenur in the sonth-east a 
few spurs pass north into Karajgi. They make little show as the 
level of the south of Karajgi is higher than the level of the plain 

aris of Ranebenn i ee, ee Dagan p 
, is of anebennor. The Devgiri hill rises about 300 feet above 
oon and has a temple of Tirmallappa on the top. The 

vali hill rises 400 to 500 and the Kabur lull in the south-west 
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about 150 feet above the plain, Bush-covered hills in the west Chapter XIU. 
give cover to antelope and wild hog. The other hills are bare. sh THwiainnan 

In some placts in the sonth and west the climate is hot and ice 
feverish, but on the whole it is good, The rainfall is much the pani: z: 
game all over the sub-division. At Karajgi during the ten years 
ending 1881 it varied from 13°36 inches in 1876 to 34°06 tuches 
in 1873 and averaged 27-04 inches, 

The Varda with a winding course of twenty-five to thirty miles Water. 
flows north-east through the sub-division over a muddy and gravelly 
bed 300 to G00 feet broad and between steep banks, During the 
rains it is not fordable; but in the dry months, the water is so 
low in places that cartscan cross. At Kohu, Karajgi, Nave, Rite, and 
many other villages ferries ply during the rains. The Tungbhadra, 
which forms the eastern boundary of the subdivision, upto February 
is crossed by two ferries at Galgnith and Havnur. Between 
Feb and the end of May the Tunghhadra is fordable at 
many places. Many large and small ponds scattered over the 
sub-division furnish it with a good supply of water. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty-one Stock. 
riding and 3718 load carts, 7820 two-bullock and 1726 four-bullock 
ploughs, 24,194 bullocks and 14,216 cows, 2761 he-buffaloes and 
9791 she-buffaloes, 551 horses, 29,145 sheep and goats, and 359 asses. 

Tn 1881-82 of 129,001 acres the whole area held for tillage, Crop, 

95,550 acres or 19°80 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the (561-85. 
103,451 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 51,210 acres or 
49°50 per cent, of which 38,718 were under ites millet jola (K.) 
or jvéri (M.) Sorghum vulgare, 7702 under navani (K.) or hang 
(M.) Panicum italicum, 1959 under adye (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum 
wiliare, 1910 under rice bhatta (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza sativa, 600 
under wheat godAi (K.) or ghau (M.) Triticum sativum, 267 under 
régi (K.) or ndchni (M.) Elensine corocana, and 54 under spiked 
millet sejje (K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata. Pulses occapied 
12,410 acres or 11-99 per cent of which 4195 were under tagart or 
fuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, $656 under Awrlt (K.) or 
kulthi (M.) Dolichos biflorus, 3051 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 491 under gram kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) 
Cicer arietinum, 63 under uddu (K.) or udid Phaseolus mango, and 
951 under other pulses, Oilseeds oceupied 5415 acres or 5°23 per 
cent of which 941 were under sesame yellu (K.) or til AL) 
Sesamum indicum, 9 under linseed agasht (K.) or java (M.) 
Linum usitatissimum, and 4465 under other ‘siaaks . Fibres 
oceupied 30,815 acres or 29°78 per cont of which 30,497 were under 
cotton hati or arale (K.) or kdpus (M.) Gossypiam herbaceum, 244 
under Bombay hemp sandu (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea, 
and 74 under Indian hemp pundi(K.) or ambadi (M.) Hibiscus 
canabinus. Miscellancous crops occupied S601 acres or 348 per 
cent of which 2810 were under chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi 
ed Capsicum fratescens, 291 under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or (M.) 
Saccharum officinarum, 21 under tobacco Adgesoppu (K.) or tambaku 
(M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 549 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show that of 83,216 people 75,116 
or M26 per cent were Hindus, 8096 or 9°73 per cent Musalmins, 
and 4 Christians. The details of the findu castes are: 2727 
Brahmans ; 30,757 Lingiyats ; 586 Lavinas, 427 Jains, and 123 Lids, 
traders ; 2071 Marithas, 1096 Radders, 246 Rajputs, 50 Malavars, 
husbandmen ; 1818 Pinchils, metal-workers ; 583 Shimpis, tailors : 
“66 Gavandis, masons; 198 Nilaris, indigo-dyers; 179 Lad. 
Suryavanshis, butchers; 179 B ives, carpenters; 161 Ilgeros, 
palm-tappers ; 115 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 82 Kammiairs, blacksmiths ; 
5/7 Killikiatars, labourers; 53 Kumbhars, potters; 28 Medars, 
bamboo-workers ; 2343 Ganigira, oilmen ; 1170 Koatis, weavers ; $44 
Khatris, silk-dyers; 10,344 Kurnbars, shepherds; 11 Gavlis, 
cowherds; 6614 Bedars, hunters; 2816 Ambigs, fishermen; 771 
Nidigiirs, barbers: 576 Parits, washermen; 150 Bhois, litter- 
bearers; 103 Chelviidis, Lingwiyat beadles; 2207 Vaddars, diggers : 
810 Koravars, mat and basket-makors ; 12 Dombars, rope-dancors ; 
672 Gollirs, 102 Helavars, 44 Devdisis, 18 Gosiivis, 17 Jogis, 
8 Kshetridisés, and § Gondhalgirs, beggars; 3323 MaAdigirs, 
leather-workers ; 233 Holayis, labourers; 113 Kotegérs, beggars ; 
89 Samapiirs, shoemakers ; and 16 Dhors, tanners, 

Kod is in the extreme south-west of the district. It is bounded 
on the north by Hingal and Karajgi, on the east by Ranebennur, 
and on the south and west by Maisur. It contains 193 (Government 
and eleven alienated villages, with an area of 400 square miles, a 
population of 80,345 or 200 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £18,663 (Rs. 1,86,630), : 

Of the 400 square miles, 389 have been surveyed in detail, 
According to the revenue Survey returns, fifteen square miles ara 
occupied by the lands of alienated Villages. The rest containg 
191,048 acres or 77°56 per cent of arable land, 2016 acres or (0-81 per 
cent of unarable land, $774 acres or 1-52 per cent of grass, 25,529 
acres or 10°45 per cent of forests, and 25,811 acres or 9°63 per 
cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 191,648 
acres of arable land 46,810 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Kod is dotted with small hills and ponds some of which when fall 
are two to three miles long, Many of the hillocks are bare but the 
range which separates Kod from Maisur is covered with brashwood 
and low forests. A great part of the country is watered and js 
covered with sugarcane fields and betel-palm gardens. The villages 
which are small and close together, are well shaded and lie in the 
open plain, most of them without walls. 

The soil is chiefly red ; black soil scarcely occurs except in a few 
Villages in the east. | 

The north and west have many small hills and knolls and 
the south is full of hills. In the south two nearly parallel 
steep and narrow ranges run east and west 400 to 600 feet 
above the plain. The northern range, which is about fourteen 
miles long, shuts off the Masur valley from the rest of the 
sub-divisions, It has no wild animals and except of grass and 
brushwood is bare. Besides a few bullock and pony tracks two 
eart roads cross it one from Hirekerur to Maisur and the other 
from Ratihalli to Maisur. The southern range, five to seyen miles 
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from the northern range, rans south-east falling gradually into the 
Tungbhadra. Its highest hill is Mérdvli which rises about 600 feet 
above the plain. Most of the range is steep and narrow. Two cart 
roads cross it, one close to and the other four miles west of the 
Maréayli hill. Besides by these roads it is crossed by a few rugged 
ny and bullock tracks. The range is scantily covered with low 
Bicent which gives shelter to panthers, bears, and a few tigers, 

As the greater part of the tilled land is watered, Kod, though 
cool and healthy in the hot weather is very feverish during the eold 
months. During the ten years ending 1881 the rainfall at Pivekeeas 
the sub-division ei varied from 15°96 inches in 1876 to 
32°77 inches in 1877 and averaged 25°73 inches, ; 

The Tungbhadra touches a faw villages in the south-east corner. 
The Ricieteats rising in the Madak lake in Maisur, with a bed 150 
feet broad and between steep banks, flows east across the sub. 
division. In the hot season it holds water in pools, Besides these 
rivers Kod has so many ponds of various sizes that one-eighth of the 
area under tillage is watered, Seal! 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eleven 
riding and 3895 load carts, 12,696 two-bullock and 1791 four. 
bullock ploughs, 34,801 bullocks and 23,224 cows, 5139 he-buffaloes 
and 11,608 e-buffaloes, 382 horses, 18,007 sheep and goats, and 
239 asses, 

In 1881-82 of 123,768 acres the whole area held for tillage 25,859 
acres or 20°89 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 97,909 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 65,539 acres or 66-93 per 
cent of which 30,281 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or jedi .) 


Sorghum vulgare, 14,395 under rice bhatta (K.) or bhaé (M.) Oryza ~ 


sativa, 10,163 under ragi (K.) orndchni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 6467 
under navani (K.) or kang (M.) Panicum italicum, 4243 under sive 
(K-) or vari (M.) Panicam miliare, 57 under wheat, godhi te or ghat 
(M.) Triticum wstivum, and 3 under spiked millet sejje (K.) or bat iri 
(M.) Penicillaria spicata, Pulses occupied 7018 acres or 7-16 per 
cent of which $474 were under hurl; (K-) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 1894 under fogart or tuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 
778 under hesary (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 453 under 
So kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 165 under uddy 
-) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mango, and 254 under other pulses, 

Jilseeds occupied 3843 acres or 3°92 per cent of which 145 wore 
under sesame yell (K.) or fil (M.) Sesamum indicum, 41 under 
Indian mustard sidaive (K,) or rdi (M.) Sinapis dichotoma, and $657 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 3370 acres or 3:44 per cent 
of which 3100 were under cotton hathi or arale (K.) or kepus (M.) 

Oss8y Plum herbaceum, 253 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K) or tay 
(M-) Crotalaria juncea, and 17 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or 
ambdédi (M.) Hibisone cannabinus, Miscellaneous crops occupied 
18,139 acres or 18°59 per cent of which 16,219 were under chillioa 
menasinakai (K.) or. mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutescens, 1318 undo 
sugarcane Lablu (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum oficinarum, 91 under 
tobacco hagesoppy (K.) or tambiky (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 4 
under ginger shunt (K.) or alla (M.) Zinziber officinale, and the 
remaining 509 under various vegetables and fruits, 
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The 1881 population returns show that of 80,345 people 73,200 or 
91°10 per cent were Hindus, 7158 or 8°35 per cent Musalmsns, and 
7 Christiana. The details of the Hindu castes are; 1851 Brihmans ; 
35,778 Lingiyats; GO8 Lavands, 441 Jains, and 42 Telugu 
Oshnamarns, traders ; 2173 Mardthis, 617 Kiimiitis, 502 Radders, 
244 Rajputs, 96 Dasirs, 20 Halepdiks, husbandmen ; 1686 Panchals, 
metal-workers ; 1270 Gavandis, masons; 414 Shimpis, tailors; 260 
Sonirs, goldsmiths; 220 Jingars, saddle-makers; [86 Ugerns, 
palm-tappers; 142 Badiges, nters; 137 Kumbhiirs, potters; 
129 Killikisters, labourers ; 77 Nildris, indigo-dyers; 22 Kammiirs, 
blackamiths; 20 Medars, bamboo-workers; 517 Kostis, weavers; 
400 Ganigirs, oilmen; 271 Hatgira, weavers; 7003 Kurabars, 
shepherds ; 25 Gavlis, cowherds ; 8086 Bedars, hunters ; 904 Parits, 

shermen; 900Chelvadis, Lingdyat beadles; 319 Nadigérs, barbers ; 
97 Bhois, litter-bearers; 2674 Vaddars, diggers; 482 Koravars, 
mat and basket-makers; 45 Dombara, rhe ana 421 Gollirs, 
60 Helavars, 18 Gosivis, 15 Masdélars, 13 Jogis, 8 Budbudkis, and 
2 Keshetridisds, beggars; 3858 Madigira, leather-workers; 14] 
Holayas, labourers ; 35 Dhors, tanners ; 31 Samagirs or Chambhérs, 
shoemakers. 

Navalgund in the north of the district is bounded on the north 
by Belgaum, Ramdurg, and Baédémi in Sonth Bijapur, on the east 
by Ron and Gadag, on the south by Hubli, on the west by Dharwir 
and on the north-west by Belyanm. It contains ninety Government 
and seven alienated villages with an area of 562 square miles, a 
population of 57,832 or 156 to the square mile, and a yearly land 


- revenue of £38,286 (Rs. 5,82,860). 


Of the 562 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in details 
twenty square miles are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 394,212 
acres or 96°05 per cent of arable Iand, 1980 acres or 0°56 per cent 
of unarable land, 106 acres or 0-03 per cent of grass, 294 acres or 
0-8 per cent of forests, and 11,245 acres or 3-23 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams, From the $34,212 acres of arable 
land 94,025 acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages, 

Navalgund is a stretch of black soil with a few straggling hdbAul 
trees, and village sites far apart except along the banks of streams. 

From the black level rise three steep sharp-pointed hills, Great 
Nargund, Chik or Little Nargund, and Navalgund. Of the three 
hills Great Nargund which was formerly fortified, about twelve 
miles north of Navalgund, is the largest, rising about 700 feet 
above theplain. Next to it, about fifteen miles north of Navalgund, 
comes Chik Nargund or Little Nargand, rising about 250 feet 
above the plain. The Navalgund hill, close to Navalgund town, 
rises about 300 feet above the plain. All three hills ron from 
north-west to south-west and have ridged tops and sides covered 
with prickly pear. 

The black-soil plain of Navalgund is hotter in the hot months 
and colder in the cold months than the red-soil lands. Showers 
at the end of April greatly relieve the heat. The rainfall is 
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uneertain. At Navalgund, during the ten years ending 1881, the 
fall varied from 7°05 inches in 1876 to 4023 inches in 1874 and 
averaged 22°59 inches. 

The water-supply is chiefly from rivers. For fifteen miles along 
the north-east boundary the Malprabha, over a muddy or sandy 
bed about 350 feet broad, between sloping earthy banks flows 
throughout the year. The river is fordable m the dry months and 
during the rains a ferry plies from Konur to Govankop in Bijapur. 
The Bennihalla, a brackish stream, a feeder of the Malprabha wes 
north-east through the length of the sub-division, During the rains 
it lows over its banks and causes much damage, but in the hot 
months it dwindles toa thread. The fine earth of its bed whose 
softness is said to haye given the river its name of Benihalla or 
the Batter Stream, in places forms quicksands in which cattle are 
sometimes lost. Many villages have ponds, only a few have wells. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included forty- 
seven nding aud 3048 load carts, 2263 two-bullock and 419 four- 
bullock ploughs, 20,446 bullocks, 6962 cows, 1729 he-buffaloes 
and 7392 she-buffaloes, 500 horses, 26,005 sheep and goats, and 
1047 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 240,208 acres the whole area held for tillage, 1420 
acres or (59 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 238,788 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 141,129 acres or 59°10 per 
cent of which 82,906 were under wheat godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) 
Triticum restivam, 57,791 under Indian millet jola (K.) or geari (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, and 492 under navani (K.) or king (M.) Panicum 
italicum. Pulses occupied 11,083 acres or 4°64 per cent of which 
10,770 were under gram kadli (K.) or harbhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 
169 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.} Phaseolus radiatus, 79 under 
fwrli (K.) or kultht (M,) Dolichos biflorus, 58 under fogari or trvart 
(K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, and 7 under other pulses, Oilseeds 
occupied 18.525 acres or 7°75 per cent of which 6444 were under 
linseed agashi (K.) or javas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, and 12,081 


under other oilseeds. Fibres aig! yar 67,866 acres or 28°42 per cent . 


the whole of them under cotton hatti or arale (K.) or kapus (M.) 
Gossypiam herbaceum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 185 acres or 
(07 per cent of which 14 were under sugurcane Aabbu (K.) or ws 
(M.) Saccharum officinarom, one under tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or 
fambafu (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 170 under 
various veretables and fruits, 

The 1881 population returns show that of 87,832 people 79,680 or 
%)°71 per cont were Hindus, 8145 or 9°27 per cent Musalmans, and 
7 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 2518 Brahmans; 
30,519 Lingiyats; 771 Jains, 394 Komtis, 350 Telugu-Banjigars, 
95 Lids, 70 Lavanis, 8 Gorjars, and 4 Marwiris, traders; 5639 
Radders, 3395 Marithis, 197 Rajputs, and 62 Dasdrs, hosbandmen ; 
1587 Pancha4ls, metal-workers ; 660 Gavandis masons; 590 Shimpis, 
tailors; 469 Kumbhirs, potters; 352 Sondrs, goldsmiths; $36 
Badiges, carpenters; 191 Kammiérs, blacksmiths; 52 Medars, 
bamboo-workers; 40 Lid Suryavanshis, botchers; 40 Nildris, 
indigo-dyers ; 3880 Ganigars, oilmen ; 1870 Kostis, weavers; 12,106 
Kurubars, shepherds; 15 Gavlis, cowherds ; 3742 Bedars, hunters ; 
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1385 Amligs, fishermen; 905 Nédigérs, barbers; 756 Parits, 
washermen; 221 Bhois, litter-bearers; 51 Chelvédis, Lingiyat 
beadles; 31 Kalivants, dancing girls; 1238 Vaddars, diggers ; 419 
Koravars, mat and basket-makers ; 5 Dombars, rope-dancers ; 117 
Gollars, 55 Budbudkis, 18 Masdlars, 13 Joshis, 9 Heldvars, 8 Jogis, 
2 Kshetriddsis, beggars; 2026 Madiga leather-workers ; 2007 
Holayds, labourers; 449 Samagérs, shoemakers: and 18 Dhors, 
tanners. 

Ra‘nebennur is in the extreme south-east corner of the district, 
It is bounded on the north by Karajgi, on the east and south woe 





Tungbhadra which separates Rénebennur from Maisur and 
in Madras, and on the west by Kod. It contains 131 Government 


and twelve alienated villages with an area of 405 square miles, a 
population of 74,213 or 183 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £15,804 (Rs. 1,58,040), 

Of the 405 square miles, 395 have been surveyed in detail- 
According to the revenue survey returns, nineteen square miles are’ 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 194,476 
acres or 73'67 per cent of arable land, 2568 acres or 1-03 per cent of 
unarable land, 26,594 acres or 10-75 per cent of grass, and 23,553 
acres or 3°52 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams, 
From the 194,476 acres of arable land, 42,406 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

The country is generally flat with a low range on the north and a 
group of hulls near Airdni in the east. Much of the land near the 
hills is covered with low brushwood. Except Ranebennur the 
Villages, are small and close together chiefly along the banks of the 
Tungbhadra and other streams. Almost all villages are shaded by 
trees and the large ones are walled. 

oe soil is black in the low-lying parts and red on the hills and 
uplands, 


In the low northern range the hills rise 200 to 500 feet above the 


- plain generally with sloping sides covered with brushwood which 


give shelter to wolves and deer. The range is crossed by many 
cart tracks. Near Motebennur in the north several bare conical 
hills rise about 150 feet from tho plain, and, with several breaks 
through which carts pass, a low narrow bare range stretches 
about ten miles from Byddgi in the north-west to Halgiri in the 
south-west. In the extreme east near Airfini on the Tungbhadra, 
surrounded by groups of smaller hills, is the highest point in 
Ranebennur, a peak 600 feet above the plain with sloping bushy 
sides which give shelter to wolves. | 

The climate is somewhat hotter in the east than in the west, and 
on the whole is good. In the beginning of April, the hottest part 
of the year, the thermometer rises to 100° or 102°. With the first 
raing in May the air cools till it falls to 75° or 70° in June, and 
from that seldom rises much before October,. The rainfall is fairly 
equal over the whole sub-division. At Ranebennur, during the ten 
years ending 1881, the fall varied from 10°13 inches in 1876 to 35°40 
inches in 1874 and averaged 22°40 inches, 
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Raénebennor is well supplied with water. The Tungbhadra flows 
between steep banks along a sandy bed abont halfa mile broad. It 
is bridged at Harihar and ferries ply at many places. The Kumad- 
vati a feeder of the Tungbhadra flows east about fifteen miles along 
a sandy bed about 300 feet wide and between steep banks. Other 
streams flow south to join the Tungbhadra. . Besides the rivers and 
streams are many ponds, the largest of which are at Ranebennur and 
Maldpur. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifteen 
riding and 3111 load carts, 7043 two-bullock and 218] four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,646 bullocks and 12,409 cows, 2010 he-buffaloes and 
9459 she-buffaloes, 419 horses, 31,619 sheep and goats, and 1305 
BS5e4. 

In 1881-82 of 110,137 acres the whole area held for tillage, 15,077 
acres or 13°68 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 95,060 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 49,862 acres or 52-45 per. 
cent of which 38,940 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or jvart 
(M.) Sorghum iss be 8076 under narani(K.) or kdng (M.) Panicum 
italicum, 963 under séve (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 359 
under rice bhatta (K.) or bhat (M.) Oryza sativa, 337 under ragt 
(K.) or nachni (M.) Eleusine corocana, 314 under wheat godha (K.) or 
ghau (M.) Triticum mstivum, 26 under spiked millet sez (K.) or 
bijri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 847 under other grains of which 
details are not given, Pulses occupied 11,580 acres or 1218 por 
cent of which 6097 were under hurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 3499 under togari or tuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus 


indicus, 1071 under gram kadli (K.) or harbhara (AL.) Cicer 
arietinum, 452 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 


9 under wddy (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and 452 under 
other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 2894 acres or 3°04 per cent of 
which 358 were under sesame yellu (K.) or til (M.) Sesamom 
indicum, 7 under linseed agashi (K.) or gavas (M.) Linum aaitatis- 
simum, and 2529 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 23,120 
acres or 24°32 per cent of which 22,777 were under cotton hatte 
or arale (K.) or hkipus (M.) Gossypiom herbaceum, 181 under 
Indian hemp pundi (K.) or ambidi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus, and 
162 under Bombay hemp sanbu (K.) or dig (Af.) Crotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 7604 acres or 7-99 per cent of which 
6690 were under chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum 
fratescens, 431 under tobacco Adgesoppu (K.) or tambdku (M.) 
Nicotiana tabacum, 108 under sugarcane kablu (K.) or we (M.) 
Saccharum officmarum, and the remaining $75 under various vege- 
tables and fruits. : 
The 1881 population returns show that of 74,213 people, 68,037 or 
91°67 per cent were Hindus, 6172 or §°31 percent Musalmiins, and 
4 Christians. The details of the Hindn castes are 1174 Brahmans ; 
25,744 Lingdyats; 310 Laviinas, 78 Lads, 52 Jains, 11 Telagu- 
Oshndmarus, and 5 Chuniris, traders; 3141 Radders, 2089 
Mardthés, 390 Kamiatis, 204 Rajputs, 201 Dasirs, husbandmen ; 
2060 Panchals, metal-workers ; 574 Shimpis, tailors ; 315 Gavandis, 
masons; 141 Badiges, carpenters; 77 Kumbhars, potters; 7] 
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Kammirs, blacksmiths; 71 Killikiatars, labourers; 53 _Iigerus, 
palm-tappers ; 47 Niliris, indigo-dyers; 42 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 38 

did-Suryavanshis, butchers; 17 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 12 Medars, 
bamboo-workers ; 3482 Kostis and 1986 Hatgars, weavers; 962 
Ganigirs, oilmen ; 8926 Kurabars, shepherds ; 47 Gavlis, cowherds ; 
§261 Bedars, hunters; 715 Parits, washermen; 456 Chelvadis, 
Lingéyat beadles ; 294 Nadigérs, barbers; 17 Bhois, litter-bearers ; 
1177 Vaddars, diggers; 262 Koravars, mat and basket-makers; 
75 Dombars, rope-dancers; 645 Gollars, 85 Joshis, 3 Bhits, 
beggars ; 3441 Madigars, leather-workers ; 212 Holayds, labourers; 
39 Kotegdrs, beggars; 32 Samagars, shoemakers; and 5 Dhors, 
tanners. 

Ron, in the north-east corner of the district, is bounded on the 
north by Bidimi im Bydpur, on the east by the Nixim’s territory, 
on the south by Gadag, and on the west by Navalgund. It contains 
seventy Government and four alienated villages with an area of 
370 square miles, a population of 60,724 or 164 to the square mile, 
and a yearly land revenue of £16,447 (16,14,470). 

Of the 370 square miles, 334 have been surveyed in detail- 
According to the revenue survey returns, thirty-six square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
221,761 acres or 96°35 per cent of arable land, 6334 acres or 2-75 
per cent of unarable land, 223 acres or 0-09 per cent of grass, and 
1850 acres or 0-79 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 221,761 acres of arable land 57,525 seres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

The sub-division is one stretch of rich black soil, without a hill 


. and with hardly an upland, highly tilled, with bare large villages, 


on the banks of streams or in the open plain. The people are 
skilfnl hardworking and well-to-do husbandmen. 

Except a little tract in the east and north where it is red the soil 
is rich black. 

The rainy months are fairly pleasant, but of late years the cold 
weather has been feverish and the rest of the year is hot and dry. 
At Ron, during the ten years ending 1881, the rainfall varied from 
#53 inches in 1876 to 57°41 inches in 1874 and averaged 23°81 inches. 

The Benihalla which flows into the Malprabha at the north-east 
corner of Ron and the Malprabha form the north-west boundary for 
about seventeen miles, The Malprabha flows east, over a muddy 
and sandy bed between sloping and earthy banks. ‘The river is 
fordable except in the rains and has no ferry. Most villages have 
small ponds of drinking water and some villages have wells, but of 
brackish water. On the whole the water-supply is poor. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included five riding 
and 2574 load carts, 3734 two-bullock and 635 four-bullock ploughs, 
16,141 bullocks and 6812 cows, 1488 he-buffaloes and 6082 she- 
buffaloes, 289 horses, 20,851 sheep and goats, and 435 asses. 

Tn 1881-82 of 163,295 acres the whole area held for tillage, 3453 

acres or 2°11 per cent were fallow or under grass: Of the 159,843 
‘eres under tillage, grain crops occupied 72,081 acres or 45°09 per 
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eent of which 50,520 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or jrari 
(M.) Sorghum vulgare, 16,519 under wheat godhi (K.) or ghau (M.) 
Triticum mstivum, 2982 under navani (K.) or kang (M.) Panicum 
italicam, 1643 under spiked millet sejje (K.) or bajri (M.) Penicillaria 
spicata, $44 under save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, and 73 
under rice bhatta (K.) or bhat (M.) Oryza sativa. Pulses occupied 
10,518 acres or 6-58 per cent of which 5628 were under gram kadli 
(K.) or harbhara CM.) Cicer arietinum, 1924 under togart or tuvari 
(K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicus, 1866 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phaseolus radiatus, 460 under Awrli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, and (40 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 9798 acres 
or 6°13 per cent of which 5599 were under linseed agashi (K.) or 
javas (M.) Linum usitatissimum, 310 under sesame yellu (K.) or 
fil (M.) Sesamum indicum, and 3889 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 67,105 acres or 41°98 per cent all of them under cotton 
hath or arale (K.) or kapus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum. Miscella- 
neous crops occupied 341 acres or 0-21 per cent of which 134 were 
under tobacco hagesoppu (K.) or tambaku (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 
v2 under sugarcane kabbu (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum officinarum, 
one under chillies menasinakai (K.) or mirchi (M.) Capsicum frutes- 
cens, and the remaining 174 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 60,724 people, 56,160 or 
92°48 per cent were Hindus, 4562 or 7°51 per cent Musalmiéins, and 
2 Christians, The details of the Hindu castes are: 4849 Brihmans ; 
19,750 Lingiyats; 93 Lads or South Gujaratis; 70 Jains and 24 
Lavands, traders ; 2959 Radders, 947 Marathds, 143 Dasdrs, and 91 
Rajputs, husbandmen ; 1464 Pinchdls, metal-workers ;312 Kumbhiirs 
potters ; 310 Gavandis, masons; 211 Shimpis, tailors; 187 Soniirs, 
goldsmiths; 147 Badiges, carpenters; 88 Ilgerus, palm-tappers ; 
SS Kammirs, blacksmiths; 58 Koillikiatars, labourers; 51 Lad- 
Suryavanshis, butchers; and 24 Medars bamboo-workers; 3926 
Giinigars, oilmen; 1022 Kostis and 347 Hatgirs, weavers; 
8095 Kurubars, shepherds; 6 Gavlis, cowherds; 4068 Bedars, 
hunters; 635 Nadigdrs, barbers; 581 Parits, washermen; 307 
Ambigs, fishermen; 31 Bhois, litter-bearers; and 19 Chelvadis, 
Lingdyat beadles ; 1067 Vaddars, diggers; 381 Koravars, mat and 
basket-makers; 2 Dombars, rope-dancers; 142 Gollirs, 31 Bud- 
budkis, 28 Gosdvis, 11 Jogis, and 9 Gondhalgirs, beggars; 2319 
Miadigirs, leather-workers ; 1161 Holayds, labourers; 99 Samagirs, 
shoemakers ; and 11 Dhors, tanners. 
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apter XIV. Abbigeri, a large village seven miles south of Ron with m 1881 
Places. a population of 3268, har back stone temples of Ishvardey and 
7 Jotlingdev, each with an inscription.! 

AuLvE, Ablur village two miles west of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 752, has temples of Basappa and Somnath. There are three 
inscriptions in the temple of Basappa, dated 1100, 1119, and 1144, 
and gue mae em of Somndth to the right of the god dated 
1168, 

Apur. Adur is a large village ten miles east of Hangal, with in 1551 a 

population of 1151. It is mentioned in a twelfth century mmscription 

under the name of Pindipur, and till 1862 was the head-quarters of 

a petty division, To the east of the village is the temple of Kalleshvar 

Mahidev with an inscription on the south face dated 1044. There 

are two other inscriptions one in a field dated 1034 and another 

undated. The undated inscription is in twenty lines ona stone 
tablet filling a space 3'7" high and 2°3}" broad. The first fourteen 
lines are in Sanskrit and the last five in Old Kanarese. The Sanskrit 
inscription records the grant of a field for the charity hall or dénashale 
and other purposes of a Jain temple built by one of the village head- 
men. In the fourth line Vaijayanti or Banavasi in North Kanara 
seems to be mentioned ; but lines two to five are too worn to be 
read, The Kanarese inscription in the last five lines is well 
preserved. It records that during the reign of Kirttivarma about 

4.p. 560 as supreme sovereign, and during the government of the 

city of Pandipura by a certain chief Sinda, Donagimunda Elagé- 

munda and others, with the leave of king Madhavatti, gave to the 
temple of Jinendra for worship and offerings, eight matials of rice 
land, by the royal measure, to the west of Ravhavalis village. 

Though the inscription is not dated, the titles of Kirttivarma and 

the style of the characters leave little doubt that the Kirttivyarma 

is the sixth Early Chalukya king of that name (a.p. 567). The 
existence of this inscription in the heart of the Kadamba territory 
supports the statement made in the inscription (a.n. 634) of 





‘The temple and inscription details in this chapter are from Dr, Burgess’ Lista of 
Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Prides oe) 1-48. 

alr. Fleet (History of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, 52, 55, 
aa also mentions patch gree of the Western Chilukya kings Someshvar iil. (L126 - 
Lgy), 2 Someshvar IV. (1182-1189), and of the Kalachuri usurper Bijjala (1156- 
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Kirttivarma’s son Polikeshi II, at Aihole in South Buyapur that 
Kirttivarma defeated the Kadambas.' Adur has a fourth inscription 
dated 904 of the thirteenth Réshtrakuta king Krishna II. (a.p, 875- 
911) or Akdlavarsha as he is called in the inscription. The inserip- 
tion also mentions a chief noble or mahasdmanta of the Chellketan 
family as governing the Banavasi Twelve-thonsand.? The first or 
1044 inscription is of the sixth Western Chailukya king Someshvara 
I,, of whose time forty inscriptions have been found varying in date 
from 1042 to 1068." 

Airani, twelve miles east of Rénibennar, is a large village on 
the Tungbhadrawith in 1881 apopulation of 1775. Melons are grown 
in the river, and before the 1st j-77 famine superior blankets used 
to be made for local use by Kurubars. The people died or left the 
place and the blanket-weaving has stopped. In 1790 Captam Moor, 
who accompanied an English detachment sent to help the Mardthds 
against Tipa Sultan, mentions Airani as a respectable little fort, 
a town of some note witha weekly market.! In 1800 (20th June) 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, in his expedition 
against the notorious Maritha freebooter Dhundia Vagh, sent a 
patrol to reconnoitre Airani fort. He meant to attack the fort on 
the morning of the 21st June, but the garrison left it during the 
night of the 20th and the troops took peaceful possession on the 
91st.6 In 1842 Captain Burgoyne and Lieutenant Bell, who were 
appointed to examine the Southern Maratha forts, described Airani 
as a work of considerable strength on the left bank of the Tung- 
bhadra which ran close under the east front with high banks, The 
fort was built irregularly on a small knoll. It had an inner line of 
works surrounded for about fifty yards by an outer line with a ditch 
on the west and south-west fronts. The outer hne of works con- 
sisted of a faussebraye or mound ontside the rampart much injured 
on thé north and south but in good repair on the east or river side, 
The entrance to the outer works was on the north by three gateways 
through the works leading over the ditch. All the gates as well as 
their fink defences were out of repair. Three romed gateways led 
from the outer into the inner works. The inner fort stretched 
north-east to south-east about 250 yards long by 100 yards broad. 
The west and south-west defences, being the strongest parts of the 
inner fort, consisted of five large stone bastions about twenty-five 
feet high joined by stone curtains. The east face had no bastions, 
and like the north-east face it works were mach ruined. There was 
nothing inside the fort except a ruined palace and a small well with 
a doubtful supply of water. A small passage led out of the fort to 
the river whence an ample supply could be obtained. ‘The ditch on 
the west and south-west fronts of the outer line of fortifications was 
dry and useless, being easy of ascent and descent. The village of 
Airani lay above 100 yards to the north of the fort. To the sonth- 
west of the village, separated from the ditch by a road, was a large 





1 Compare Indian Antiquary, VITI. 237. ? Fleet's Kdnarese Dynasties, 36, 85. 
9 Fleet's Kunareee Dynasties, 47. 
*Moor'sa Narrative of Captain Littlo's Detachment, 236. 
® Duke of Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, India (1797 - 1805), I. 38. 
n 9S—52 
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nd, and about 800 yards further was a hill which commanded tho 
Port. The greater part of the inner fort was in good order and 
strong, and the broken part was easy of repair. The outer line 
could not be held." 
Var, twenty miles west of Dharwiir, is a large 





A, ree village well. 
placed in the south-east corner of the crossing ofthe Belganm-Haliyal 
and Dharwir-Goa roads. When the Marmagao-Beldri railway is 
completed, Alnivar will have a third class station 165 miles west of 

Amargol is a large village on the Dhirwiér-Hubli road five 
miles north-west of Hubli, with in 1881 a population of 1547. In the 
middle of the village is a partly ruined temple of Semin built 
by Jakhandchdrya, who, according to one account, was a K hatriya 
prince who atoned for the sin of Braéhman killing by building 
temples; according to another story he was a Pénchal pupil of 
Vishvakarma the divine architect who byilt the temples to try his 
skill, Near itis the temple of Binshankari Devi. The Shankarling 
temple is built of black and light-coloured granite, and has walls 
and pillars carved with figures of gods. The expenses of the temple 
are met from alienated lands, In front of the temple is a broken and 
defaced inscription slab. 

Aminbha'vi is a large village about seven miles north-east of 
Dharwar, with in 1881 a population of 3392. Under the Peshwis 
it was the chief town of a group or samat of eight villages. To the 
north of the village is an old Jain temple of Nomindth the Twenty- 
second Tirthankar about 120 feet long, with numerons pillars 
There are two small blackstone Shaiv temples of Kalmeshvar and 
Mallikdrjun, On two wooden pillars of the Kalmeshvar temple 
nine feet apart is a record of the Vitthalpanti land measure.? Six 
inscriptions have been found in the village, one in each of the, three 
temples, two dated 566 and 1115 near an old well to the south of 
the mansion of the Aminbhivi Deséi, and one near the house of a 
barber dated 1547. The inscription dated 566 is on a stone-tablet 
which has disappeared, The name of the king is the early Chalaky 
Pulikeshi IT. (610-634), the contemporary of the Chinese pilgmm 
Hiwen Thsang (629-645), but the date in the inscription appears 
from other evidence to be wrong? 

Annigeri, on the Dhirwir-Gadag road with in 1881 a population 
of 7211, is an old petty divisional centre about ten miles south-east 
of Navalgund. ‘The 1872 census showed a population of 7098, of 
whom 5371 were Hindus and 1727 Musalmdns, Annigeri is re- 
markable for a temple of Amriteshvar locally ascribed to Jakhan- 
achirya. It is in the middle of the town built of black stone, of 
considerable size, with a roof supported on seventy-six pillars. The 
walls are covered with interesting mythological scul There 
are six inscriptions in the temple varying from 1157 to 1208. The 















Ho ey dated nik aum, Sth July 1842, 
he record it in Devndgari letters ‘Shri Vitthalnanti Chammiar don mekha,’ that 
is The two marks of the illustrious Vitthalpant (7). Bon above P- 440. eS | 
“Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 23. 
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earliest is dated 1157; the next to the west of the south gateway of 
the temple is dated 1189; the third is dated 1200 ; the fourth, which 
is very long, is dated’1202; the fifth on a pillar in the south gate- 
way is dated 1207; and the sixth to the east of the south gateway 
is dated 1208. ‘There are seven smaller temples, each with one or 
two inscriptions. Banadashankari’s temple has two inscriptions, one 
in front of the temple door dated 1162, the other in the temple 
yard dated 1186. Basappa’s temple to the south of the Hubli 
gate has in front of it an inscription dated 1172. There is a Jain 
temple or basti witli an inscription dated 1071. Gachchin Basappa’s 
temple near the police station has two inscriptions, one on a pillar 
dated 1197, the other tothe south of the temple dated 1559. The lod 
inscription is well preserved and belongs to the Vijaynagar king 
Achyutréy (1508-1542). Hiri Hanumant’s temple has to the left of 
the temple door an inscription dated 1lo/. Afailar’s temple has 
near well close to the south wall of the temple an inscription 
dated 1097, and Puraddappa’s temple, to the east of the town, has 
an inscription dated 1184, ' } 

The earliest date at Annigeri is 1071, but at present the earliest 
information regarding the town is that in 1161 the Kalachuri chief 
Bijjala, who overthrew the Western Chalukyas, made it his capital! 
In that year Bijjala’s governor Dandndéyak Shridhar is mentioned 
as governing at the capital of Annigeri. As inscriptions of Bijjala’s 
son Someshvar (1167-1175) are found at Anmigeri, it probably re- 
mained under the Kalachuris at least till 1175. In 1184 the Western 
Uhalakya king Someshvar IV. (1182-1159), taking advantage of the 
religious dissensions between the Jains and the newly started Linga- 
yats at the capital Kalyan, succeeded for ashorttime in re-establishing 
the semblance of Chalukya sovereignty. In 1184 Someshvar's feuda- 
tory Dandniiyak Barmarasa is mentioned as governing at the capital 
of Annigeri.? In 1189 an inscription at Annigeri mentions itas the 
capital from which the Mahdmandaleshvar Bichiraja or Bachana, 
the fendatory of Bhillama the third Devgiri Yadav (1187-1191), 
was governing the Belvola country.* Soon-after Annigeri appears 
from one of his inscriptions to have passed with the greater part of 
Dharwar to the great Hoysala Ballal ruler Vir Ballal or Ballal I1., 
whose inscriptions range from 1192 to 1211. Annigeri appears in 
the inscriptions as one of Vir Ballil’s capitals im Dhéirwir.* On 
the 17th of July 1800, Dhundiah V4gh the Karndtak freebooter, 
when pursued by Colonel Wellesley, 15 mentioned as encamping at 
Annigeri in his flight from Dambal® In October 1800 Colonel 
Wellesley gave orders for making tents at Annigeri, Dharwar, and 
Habli, three places famous for cloth.® At the beginning of British 
rule Annigeri and the villages belonging to it formed the jaghir of 
the Nipani chief. It lapsed to Government in 1839 from failure of 
ey In 1827 Annigeri had 450 houses, fourteen shops, and some 
wells. 





! Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 4. ? Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 55. 

3 Fleet's Kinareso Dynasties, 72. ‘ Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 67, 68. 

® Supplementary Despatches, I. 57. «Supplementary Despatches, IL 203. 
? Clunes’ [tinerary, 72. 
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Arlekatti, « small village five miles north of Kod, with in 1881 
a population of 465, has three inscriptions in Old Kanarese characters. 

Arleshvar, a small village five miles north-east of Hangal, with 
in 1881 a population of 779, has a stone temple of Kadambeshvar 
with three inscriptions, one on a pillar dated 1076 to the south of 
the image, the second dated 1088 on the alligator arch of the 
temple, and the third on a pillar in front of the chief temple gate 
whose date is of doubtful accuracy. 

Artal, nine miles north-west of Bankdpur, has several temples 
and old inscriptions.* 

Asundi, a small village three miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 545, has a pr ee Bommappa with an 
inscription dated 1027 and a temple of Hanumant with an inserip- 
tion dated 1055. 

A’sundi, a small village about five miles west of Ranebennur, has 
a temple of Kalleshvar outside village limits. The temple has three 
inscriptions, two of them dated 1112 and 1143 (8. 1034 and 1065). 
The third is much worn. 

Balagnur, a large village fourteen miles north of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 1734, has behind the wall of a temple of 
Virbhadra an inscription dated 1192 in the reign of the great 
Hoysala king Ballal I. or Vir Ballél (1192-1211)2 

Balambid, a small village about five miles south-west of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 391, has a temple of Vishparihdreshyar 
and Basava in the Jakhanachdrya style* The temple has five 
inscriptions, one to the left of the god dated 1057 (8. 979), another 
dated 1079 (5. 1001), the third on the south of the temple door 
dated 1087 (8. 1009), and the fourth and fifth dated 1118 and 1228 
(8. 1040 and 1150). 

Balambid, a small village eight miles east of Haéngal, with in 
1851 a population of 645, has a temple of Kallameshvar (30 x 22) with 
carvings both inside and outside and atemple of Rimeshvar. In 
front of the Kallameshvar temple are two inscriptions dated 1122 and 
1165. The Rameshvar temple also has two inscriptions one to the 
south dated 1117, the other to the north whose date has not been read. 

Ba lehalli, or the Village of Plantains, a small village six niles 
south-west of Hingal, with in 1881 a population of 270, hag 
temples of Maildirdey and Mallikarjun and eleven inscriptions, 
Mallikdrjun’s temple has two inscriptions one on a hero-stone or 
virgal dated 1076, and the other dated 1049. Mailirdev’s temple 
has one inscription dated 1144, which, like the 1148 inscription, is 
in the reign of the Western Chalukya king Jagadekamalla II, 
(1138-1150). The other six inscriptions have not been read. Out- 
side of the village in survey number 136 is a twelfth inscription. 


mpg J. Fags Middleton, C.8, * Flect's Kinarese Dynasties, 67. 

‘art of the stones of the temple have been used to build a pond at Hi 
seetieeatecerae cae wont tare ine soe ol seed ot aa 
* Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 52. Under the Sanskrit name Kadalipura. Balehalli 
mentioned inthe 1148 inscription as a minorcapital ofJagadekamalla If Digto,63 note 2 
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Ba'lur, a small village three miles south-east of Hangal, with in 
1881, a population of 251, has » temple of Rimling with an inserip- 
tion dated 1125 (8. 1047). To the south of the village near a pond 
is an inscribed hero-stone or virgal dated 1242. 

Banikop,a small villagetwo miles north-east of Shiggaon, with in 
1881 a population of 269, has a temple of Dharvardy, with two inserip- 
tions one 2’ x1’ on its wall, and the other 2° 6" x 1’ 9” in front of it. 
Banka’pur or Suiuiedzin, with in 1881 a population of 6037, 
i@the chief town in the Bankdpur sub-division about forty miles 
south of Dadewér.) The 1872 census showed a population of 6268, of 
whom 4498 were ~Hindus and 1770 Musalméins. The 158] census 
vives 6037 or a decrease of 231. Of the 1881 total 4298 were 
Hindus and 1739 Musalmidns. The grr part of the Hindus were 
Lingayats. (Bankdpur has a ruined fort, a post office, and two 
temples. )A weekly market is held on Tuesdays when coarse cloth, 
blankets; oil, and metal vessels are sold. 

In 1826 a committee of inspection described Bankapur fort as once 
a strong fortress with a large and deep ditchy but either allowed to 
go to decay or demolished on several sides. (The granite ramparts 
and gateways on one side were in good order, the rest was out of 
repair. The two temples are a Jain basti or dwelling, that is 
shrine, of Rangasvami We wcliver. and a Shaivite temple of Sid- 
dhesh rar yt Jain shrine, which is usually called Arvatitukam- 
bhada-basti or the sixty column temple, is a fine large old building 
partly ruined and a good deal buried. The temple is in a corner 
of the old fort. One of the fort walls runs across the back of the 
shrine and is built on it. The great open hall of this temple is 
supported by sixty columns, which give it its name. These are all 
very carefully wrought in close-gramed dark slate. Most of the 
middle pillars have round finely polished shafts. The outer face of 
the low parapet wall which runs round the hall is towards the top 
divided into small panels by pairs of little pilastera. Below the 
panels is a band of little shikhars or spires of the northern type set 
so close together that there are upwards of 200 of them round the 
building. About the outer pillars runs a fine deep carved cornice 
ribbed underneath. Between the hall and the shrine have been 
one or two smaller rooms, but they are so ruined that their outline 
cannot be made out. Traces remain of two beautiful open carved 
windows once filled with flond work, Just in front of the shrine 
is a small closed hall. The doorway under the porch on the south 
side of this hall is one of the best doorways in the Romban Karis 
Unfortunately the human figures which adorned the bottoms of each 
side have been removed leaving unsightly sockets. If this temple 
were less ruined and overgrown, 1t would rival, if not surpass, the 
Trikuteshvar and Sarasvati temples at Gadag. There are six 
inscriptions four within and two without the temple in Old 






Kanarese character and language. Of the four within the 


1 Tn 1750 Tieffenthaler (Description, 500) notices Bankdpur as o well guarded fort, 
? Mr, H. Cousens, Head Assistant Bombay Ayshosclesioal Survey. ; 
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temple three are let into the wall to the right of the shrine door 
and one is on the left wall. Of the first three the uppermost on 
the right is in thirty-nine lines of about twelve letters each. It 
records grants made to the god Nagareshvardey of Bankdépur in 
1158 the twelfth year of the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Bholokamalla.| The next below consists of sixteen lines of about 
twenty-three letters each. It recordsa grant by a private individual 
named Bhammagivunda of Kiriya or Little fipur to the 
god Nagareshvardev of Bankipur. The lowest of the three is 
in twelve lines of about twenty-three letters each. It records a 
grant made by a local governor or Dandandyak in the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Tribhovanmalla IL betterknownas Vikramé- 
ditya VI. (1073-1126). The date is effaced, but, as the name of the 
year is Shrimokh, it must be the eighteonth year of Vikramiaditya’a 
reign or A.D. 1091. The inscription on the left hand is in thirty- 

seven lines of about sixteen letters each. It records grants made by 

one Midigiivunda and other headmen tothe Jain temple of Kiriya 

Ranképur in the Shubhakrit samvatsar being the forty-seventh year 
(1120) of the Chélukya king Vikrama that is Vikramdditya VI. 

(1073-1126). The two outside inscriptions are one above another on 
the walls to the left of the south entrances of the shrine. They are 
both in Old Kanarese character and language and are well preserved. 

The apps inscription is in nine lines and has soveral rudely 

cnt emblems at the top, In the centre are a ling and priest, on 

their right a cow and a calf, and on their left » figure of Basnava. 

The inscription is incomplete. After a salutation to Shiv it appears 

to record something regarding a Kidamba chief, who, among other 

titles, is called the excellent supreme lord of Banavisipur, and the 

favoured of the god Jayanti Madhuokeshvar? Two blank stones 

separate the lower inscription from the upper with which it seems 

not to be connected. It isin six lines of verse, each line about twenty- 

three letters and two letters over in the seventh line. The verses 

are in praise of a certain Simha or Singa of whom no details are 

given. The verses contain nothing of interest and the inscription is 

undated. 

The temple of Siddheshvar is smaller than the Jain shrine, and is 
not so old. It is built of black stone with three doors on the east, 
The walls have carved figures and the roof is supported on eight 
pillars. The temple enjoys a Government grant of land. Leaning 
against a wall to the right of the east entrance of the fort is a 
large inscribed stone tablet of fifty-nine lines each line of about 
thirty-seven letters in Old Kinarese. At the top of the tablet are 
defaced emblems, a ling in the middle, a seated or kneeling figure 
on the right, with the sun above and a cow and calf beyond it. To 
the left of the /ing is an officiating priest with the moon above him, 
and, beyond the moon, a figure of Basaya. The inscription is 
dated 1055-56 (5. 977 Manmatha samvatsara), and records a grant 
of land to a Jain temple while the Chilukya king Gangaperminadi 





This is Someshvar IIT. (1126-1138). Fleet's Kanarese a, 
* Madhukeshvar is the great temple in Banayiaai in North Kanara, Detils are piven 


in Bombay Gazetteer, XV. Part L261. 
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Vikramadityadey,' sonof Trailokyamalladev, was ruling the Gangavadi 
Ninety-six thousand and the Banavasi Twelve-thousand, and while 
the great chieftain Harikesaridey, the glory of the family of the 
Kidamba emperor Mayurvarma, was governing the Banavasi Twelve- 
thousand as his underlord. The grantors are Harikesaridey and his 
wife Lachchalidevi, the assemblage of the five religious colleges of 
Bankiipur, the guild of the chief townspeople or nagarmahdjan and 


v Sixteen.” 
(Gre earliest known mention of Bankapur is in a Kolhapur Jain 
MS. dated 898 where the famous city of Bankapur, the greatest 
among cities, 18 described as having been called after himself by the 
Chellaketan chief Bankeyaras or Bank the Dhirwir underlord of 
the Rashtrakuta king Amoghvarsh (851-869)." In 1055 Bankapur 
was governed by the Kiadambas (1050-1200) as vassals of the 
Western Chilukyas (973-1192). At that time Bankdpur seems to 
have been an important Jain centre ,with a Jain temple’ and five 
religious colleges. In 1071 Udaydditya of the Ganga family was 
reigning at the city of Bankdpur.’ In 1091, 1120, and 1138 grants 
were made to the Jain temple, which 1s called in the inscriptions the 
temple of Nagareshvar, during the rule of the Western Chilukya 
kings Vikramiditya VI. (1073-1126) and his son Someshvar IV. 
(1126-1155). In the latter part of the fourteenth century thethird 
Bahmani king Mujahid (1375-1378) demanded Bankspur fort from 
the Vijaynagar king Bukka (1350-1579), who refused to give it up? 
In 1406 the eighth Pahmani king Firoz Shah (1397-1422) sent a 
party of troops to besiege Bankdpur which is described as the most 
important fortress in the Karndtak. The fort fell, and in the treaty 
which followed, it was agreed that, to prevent disputes, the fort and 
its valuable dependencies should be ceded to the Bahmanis for ever? 
In 1443 Dev soy the fourth Vijaynagar king (1401-1451) sent an 
expedition to reduce Bankapur, but Alé-nd-din I. (1435-1457) sent 
Malik-ul-Tujir with the Daulatabad division to oppose him, and the 
Vijaynagar troops were forced to raise the siege® In 1472, at the 
instigation of the Vijaynagar king, the Hindn chief of Bankdpur 
and Vikram Ray the chief of Belgaum sent troops to retake the 
island of Goa, but the attempt failed.” In 1512 the Vengapnr, 
that is Bankapur, chief is noticed as sending an embassy to the 
great Portuguese general and statesman Dalboquerque (1508-1512) 
to congratulate him on his success at Goa. The ambassadors 








This is the Western Chilnkya king Vikramdiitya VI. As 1055 falls during 
the reign of hia father Someshvar, Vikramuiditya was probably at thie time his 
father's viceroy in charge of the two districta mentioned in the inscription. Indian 
ayer. FY 204; Fleet's Kinarese Dynasties, 87, 

2 Ind. Ant. [V. 203; Compare Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 45, S57. 

Ind. Ant. XIL 217; Fleet's Kinarese Dynasties, 35. 

“This ia probably the great sixty column temple of Rangasvimi. See above, p. 653, 

« Briggs’ Feriahta, 1,390, Feciakta calle the ¥ 

ges’ Ferishta, IT, 390, Ferishta calls the Vijaynagar king Krishna Ray, 1 
Krishna Ray ia another name of Enkka, this cannok ba tabi: aa the area a 
Huiy ruled from 148 to LM2. Caldwell’s Tinnoevelly, 47. | 

’ Briggs’ Foriahta, = ookh, 

® Briggs’ Forishta, 1. 432-433 ; Waring’s Mardthds, 21. 

* Briggs’ Ferighta, I, 491. 
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brought sixty beautifully trapped horses and asked that they might 
have $00 horses a year and management of the land of Gon. 
Dalboquerque gave them the horses, because their chief was a useful 
ally as his land was a veritable and safe road to Vijaynagar, and as 
his people were skilful saddlemakers.' In 1573 Ali Adil Shah the 
fifth Bijapur king (1557-1579) took Dhérwir and marched on 
Bankipor which was then the capital of Velapa Ray formerly a 
servant of the Vijaynagar kings, but now independent. After vain 
appeals for help to Venketédri, the brother of his former master, 

elapa Réy defended himself with such vigour that he nearly forced 
the Bijépur troops to raise the siege. The Musalmins were 
eaneeally annoyed by night attacks from the Karnitak infantry, 
who, valuing their lives but little, entered the tents at night naked 
and covered with oil and stabbed the Musalmén soldiers in their 
sleep. This unusual form of warfare caused a panic among the 
Musalmana and their sufferings were increased by the activity of the 
enemy in cutting off supplies. Mustapha Khan, the able Bijapur 
general, with the help of his Berji, apparently Badagi or northern 
that is Marétha-Telugn cavalry, reopened his lines of communication 
and, by prune a strong cordon of sentries round the camp, checked 
the night attacks. The siege was pressed, and, after a year and 
three months, the Musalméns were rewarded by the surrender of 
Banképur, The king ordered a superb temple within the fort to 
be destroyed and himself laid the foundations of a nora on the 
site of the temple, Many towns and districts were co ferred upon 
Mustapha, and, till his assassination in Bankapur in 1579, the whole 
of the cen country remained under his management.* In 
1673 Abdul Karim Khan, the ancestor of the present Nawdb of 
Sdvanur was appointed governor of the province of Bankapur on 
behalf of Bijépur2 In 1747 the Nawdb of Sdvanur made a treaty 
Wi Marathaés and gave up the whole of the present sub- 
divisions of Dharwar, Navalgund, and Gadag, and parts of Radne- 
bennur and Kod, keeping Hubli Bankdépur Hangal and other 
districts together with his family possession the fort of Bankipur.* 
In 1755 Savanur was besieged by the French general Bussy, and so 
heavy a fire was opened on the town that to buy off the withdrawal 
of the Marétha troops the Nawdb had to pledge Bankapur fort to 
Holkar.6 In 1776 Haidar took Bankdépur and Savanur and 
returned to Maisur, leaving a chosen body of troops in Bankapur 
with directions to watch, and, as far as possible, prevent supplies 








1 Commentaries of Dalboquerque, TT. 246, 247. 
? Briggs’ Ferishta, ITT. 155-150; West's History, 11-12 
_ 2 Orme's Historical Fragments, 276 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. The Bankdpur earkdr 
included sixteen subdivisions or pargands, of which Waring (Mardthas, 246) gives o inet 
taken froma Maratha statement prepared about 1790, The details are : Bajgal £310" 
Fanehalli £6876, Dharwar or Nasratabad £12013, Gadmi £31,310, Haliy 
£2455, Harihar £1036, Haveli or Bankdpur £25,745, Karajg £12,000, Kumdaran £4125, 
Kundgol £90,903, Lakehmeshvar £25,053, Masur £1500, Misrikota £9750, Narega 
£54,377, Rainabeli £5250 and Risiballi £13,190, 
a recme a gre foot Dagens 
"Grant Duffs Mardthis, 287; West's History, 23. The artillery practice durn 
this siege so astonished the people that the year when nae tate ot 
were fired against Sdvanur is still alocal cra, Hom. Gov, Sel. CXAILL 210. 
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ing to the Dhérwiir garrison which had not been reduced.’ In Chapter XIV. 
1780 Tipu (1783-1799) took Sdvanur and retired to Bankdpur to Places. 
celebrate the Muharram festival? According to a statement Ruse tee 
pared from Maratha records of about 1790 Bankapur was tho en 

iat canoes of a strkar of sixteen parganas with a yearly revenue History. 

of about £254,299 of which the Haveli or Bankapur sub-division had 

arevenue of £25,745 (Rs. 2,57,456).5 In 1792 Bankdpur is men- 

tioned as a large town with a ruined fort to the west. Before it was 

dismantled by Tipu’s army Bankapur fort was the chief fortification 

in the province of Savinur which lay five or six miles north-cast and 

the two were together known as Sivanor-Bankipur. The fort 

seemed to have been well built and strong. The ditch was deep 

and faced with stone and the curtains and bastions showed skill. 

Outside of the town to the south was a large reservoir and a hand- 

some but neglected well.’ In 1802, in accordance with the terms of 

the treaty of Bassein, the Sdvanur country with twenty-six falukds 

and a yearly revenue of £102,284 and the Bankaépur taluka with a 

revenue of £55,676 were ceded to the British bythe Peshwa, They 

kha sales a red to him in 1803 in exchange for ~ pat ate in Bundel- 
n 






hatti, a small village about ten miles north of Kod, with, — Raysimarrn. 
in 1881 a population of 309, has ina field an inscribed slab "dated 
1314. 


Bardur, a small village twenty miles south-cast of Gadag, with ee 
in 1581 a population of 659, has a temple of Bharateshvar with an 
inscription dated 1382. 


Belgal, a village seven miles north-east of Hangal, with in 1881 Brus AL. 
a population of 1387, has three inscriptions, one near the waste 
weir and two on the dam of a large pond. 


Belvantra, a small peor three miles south of Kalghatgi, with BELVANTRA, 
in 1881 a population of 686, has two inscriptions one to the north 
between the village and a pond, and the other to the west. 


Belvatgi, small village three miles north-east of Navalgund, Brnyaror 
has a ruinons temple of Ramling and inscriptions. 


Belvatti, a small village eight miles north-east of Hangal, with But.vartt, 
in 1881 a poe of 285, is said to be the site of an old city called 
Lilavati. It has a large black stone temple of Gokuleshvar with 
carved walls and five inscriptions. Three other inscriptions occur in 
the village. 
Benkankond, a small village about five miles south of Rane- Bexxasxowp. 
bennur, with in 1881 a population of 914, has a temple of Kalm- 
eshvar with four inscriptions. Two of the inscriptions to the south 
of the temple are dated 1033 in the reign of the Western Chalukya 
Jayasimha ILI. (1018-1042) and 1202 in the reign of the Hoysala 
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1 Wilke’ South of India, TT. 179; Grant Duffs barthas' 400, 
= Wilks’ South of India, IL. 555. 
* Waring’s Mardithds, 246. See above p. 656 note 3, 
"Moor's Narrative, 51. 
® Aitchiaon’s ‘Treaties, V¥. 59-60; Grant Duifs Maraithds, 590, 
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Vir Ballal (1192-1211); the third on the me pie is dated 1109; 
the fourth is on a hero-stone or virgal dated 1284 (S. 1206). 

Bhavihal, « small village about twelve miles north-west of 
Dharwar, has a black stone temple of Siddheshvar with twenty-four 
square pillars and an inscription. The temple enjoys a grant of 
land. 

Bidarkatti, about twelve miles west of Ranebennur, with in 
1831 a population of 193, has a temple of Sangameshvar with an 
inscription dated 1082. 

Bokya pur, a small uninhabited village thirteen miles north-west 
of Dharwar, has a temple of Virbhadradey built of black stone with 
an inscription. 

Bya‘dgi is a municipal town on the old Banképur-Ranebennur 
road about ten miles north-west of Ranebennur, with in 1881 a 

pulation of 4117. A weekly market, one of the largest in the 
siebrict, is held on Saturdays when rice, molasses, groceries, and 
chillies are sold in large quantities, Byddgi has a post office and 
a municipality. The municipality was established in 1879. In 
1882-85 it had an income of about £482 (Rs. 4828) and an expendi. 
ture of £383 (Rs. 3834), The income is chiefly from octroi, ho 


2 
and other taxes. The municipality has done good work. From 
being a dirty town with streets full of holes and with filthy pits in 
all empty places, Byddgi has become clean and has a number ot good 
roads. The water-supply is from six public cisterns or hauds and 
one well within the village, and sever private wells in the village 
and surrounding betel and cocoa palm gardens. Byadgi has two 
schools, a Government and a private school, and a temple of 
Rameshvar with two inscriptions, one in front dated 1092, the other 
the left dated 1620. In 1847 Byddgi was described as the most 
important market town in Ranebennur with 250 looms. 

Bywhatti with in 188la population of 3084, is a large ae 
on the Dharwir-Gadag road about eight miles north-east of Hubli 
It has a temple of Virbhadradev of hewn stone said to be about 200 
years old and another of Ramling with an inscription, There are 
two Lingiyat religious houses called Kambhalli Math and Charanti 
Math, each with an inscription. here is a fourth inscription near a 
well called Dhumakarva, The eople of Byahatti havetwo copper- 

lates one recording a grant hy Sinphons the last son of the 
‘alachuri Bijjala (1183), and the other by a minister of Kanharadey 
(1247-1269) the seventh Devgiri Ydday. The Kalachori grant 
consists of three plates (1}" x72") strung together by a heavy ring, 
the seal of which bears a figure of the bull Nandi with the sun and 
moon above it. The inscription, which is in the Sanskrit lan 
and is written across the breadth of the lates, covers the inside of 
the first plate, both sides of the second plate, and the inner and part 
of the outer side of the third plate. The inscription mentions eight 
princes of the Kalachuri family, Krishna, Jogama, Paramardi, 
ene or Bijjala, and Vijjana’s four sons Soma, Sankama, Ahava- 
malla, and Smghhanadeva. The object of the inscription is to 
record the grant) of Kukkanurn village in the Beluvala (Belyola) 
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Three-hundred, 'to one thousand Brihmans by Singhanadeva, in 
the year 1184-85 (S. 1106 Shubhakrit samratsara)* The Devgiri 
Yadav plates record that in 1253-54 (8.1175 Pramdthi samvatzar) 
Kukkanurn, the chief town of a circle of thirty villages, was bestowed 
or rather re-bestowed upon one thousand and two Brahmans by 
Kanharadeya’s minister Chaundaraja* In 1827 Bydhatti had 600 
houses, twelve shops, and some wells.* 

Chabbi, with in 1881 a population of 1615, is a lar village 
about eight miles south of Hubh. The old name of Chabhi 1s said 
to be Shobhanpur. In early times it was the capital of a Jain prince 
when it had seven Jain temples of which one is now left in the 
middle of the village. The earliest known mention of Chabhi is in 
a stone inscription dated 971 at Adargunchi four miles to the north 
which records a grant made by one Pinchala who governed the 
Sebbior Chabbi Thirty! The Vijaynagar kings (1548-1567) are said 
to have improved Chabbi. Krishna Raya (a.p. 1509-1529) is said 
to have lived in it and built a fort as at Hubli. Under Musalman 
rule it formed part of the territory of the Savanur Nawadb and the 
Peshwas had an arsenal init. A small but old temple of Mallikarjun 
stands near a pond, and, to the north-east of the village, is a plain 
teraple of Nettagalla Basvanna. In the middle of the fort 1s an old 
well with an inscription. Another inscription occurs near a temple 
of Kalkaédevi. 

Chalmati, a small village about ten miles north-east of Kalghatgi, 
with in 1881 a population of 155, has a temple of Budangudd 
Basappa. About a mile and a ‘quarter from the village is a much 
frequented den called Ajvankatti. 

Chaudada mpur, a village of 376 people, on the left bank of the 
Tungbhadra about fifteen miles north of Ranebennur, has temples 
of Mukteshvar, Ishvar, and Gopdevsvami and eight inscriptions. 
Mukteshvar’s is a black stone temple less graceful than the Dodda 
Basappa temple at Dambal, but a fine bold building of the same age 
and style (1000-1100) with its detail more completely finished 
than in the Dambal temple.® Mukteshvar’s temple contains three 
inscribed stones, one dated 899 (S. 821 Siddharthi samvatseara), 
another dated in the reign of the Western Chalukya king Vikrama- 
ditya Tribhuvanamalla (4.p, 1076-1127), and a third with three 
inscriptions dated 1226, 1259, and 1262. Ishvar’s temple on the 
hank of the Tungbhadra has an inscription of the great chieftain 
Vikramaditya of the lineage of Chandragupta. It 1s dated 1191, 
the solar eclipse on the no-moon of Kartik (December-January). 
Four other inscribed slabs occur, one bearing three Devgin Yadav 
inscriptions dated 1242, 1263, and 1263, another behind the image 
of Vir Bhadra in the temple of Gopdldeymuni dated 1262, a third 
dated 1264, and a fourth dated 1291. 








'Jnd. Ant. [V.274. Kukkannrn is the town of the same name in the Nixim’s territory 
about nine miles south of Yelburga and twenty miles north-east of M zi | 
4 Fleet, 73. 2 Clanea’ Itinerary, 72. _ “Ind. Ant, MIT. 235, 
§ Seo below, p. 660, As adesign the chiel defects of the Mukteshvar temple are the 
form of its dome, and the smallness of ita crowning pot or balash, Fergusson in 
Architecture of Dhirwir and Mysore, p. 57 photograph 39. . 
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Chhapardhalli, « small village abont ten miles south-east of 
Kod, with in 1881 a population of 179, has an old temple of 

numin. Outside of the village to the north stands an inscribed 
slab. 

Chikanji, a village two and a half miles west of Hangal, with 
in 1881 a population of 218, has four inscriptions outside of a 
Smart temple of Amritling. The temple has carved pillars and 
walls, and is said to be 500 years old. 

Chikkanarti, a small village about eleven miles south-east of 
Hubli, with in 1881 a population of 401, has a temple of Kalmesh- 
var with a stone inscription. 

Chikkerur, with in 1881 a population of 1550, is a market 
town about ten miles west of Kod. A large weekly market is held 
on Wednesdays. Chillies and rice are the chief articles sold. Chik- 
kerur has a large pond called Hirikere with two inscriptions dated 
1094 and 1163, and temples of Banshankari, Hannmant, and Somesh- 
var cach with an inscription dated 1053, 1101, and 1101. It also 
has two hero-stones or virgals dated 1077 and 1222, and two 
other inseribed stones dated 1125 and 1129. 

Chin Mulgund,' a large village of 1584 people about six miles 
north-west of Kod, has a black granite temple of Chikeshvar to 
the north-east of the village. The walls of the temple are carved 
with figures and the roof 1a supported on forty-four pillars, Ona 
small hillock to the east of the village is a self-made ling of 
Eiddheshvar. A little to the left,of the ling is said to be an 
underground cave, ‘Two inscriptions occur, one in eighteen lines of 
Old Kanarese characters to the left of the central door of the temple 
of Chikeshvar; the other dated 1243 is near a temple of Ishvar 
outside of the village. 

Dambal, in north latitude 15° 12’ and east longitude 75° 50’, 
with in 1881 a population of 3770, is an old town on the rer 
Mundargi eal about thirteen miles south-east of Gadag. ‘Till 1862, 
when it was removed to Mundargi, Dambal was the head-quarters 
ofa petty division, Guavas and grapes are grown in large quantities 
at Dambal and sent to various parts of the district, Dambal has 
temples of Dodda Basappa, Kdleshvar, and Someshvar, all much 
injured. The* temple of Dodda Basappa, outside the town to the 
north-east, is of a different style from any other temple either at 
Gadag or Lakkundi. The base both of the shrine and of the hall 
is sean As explained by Dr, Burgess, a star-shaped form 
is obtained by the overlapping of a number of equal squares over & 
common centre, with their corners all equi-distant from one another, 
in a circle whose radii are the semi-diameters of the squares, These 
projecting corners form the perimeter of the building, ‘The interiors 
of both the shrine and hall are square. In the shrine, which as 
usual is dark, is a ling. In front of the shrine door is a large flat 

: The village takes its name from the gold or chin dust which, in found in the 


neighbouring hills, According to a tradition a hermitage of the 
Stoo on the site of the village, Contributed by Dr. J. Buogess si 
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door step beautifully carved in low relief with rosettes, festoons, Chapter XTV. . 
and small figures. This is perhaps the most beautifully designed Places. 4 
door step in any temple in Western India. Above the entrance to : ae 
the little antechamber, immediately in front of the shrine, is another ines : 
piece of fine work, a sculptured architrave spanning the two slender sh . 
nillars on either side of the entrance. It is one block about eight ; 
foot across and three to four feet deep. On each side, close above ‘ 


the pillars, is carved the conventional griffin-like monster, often | - 

called a makara or alligator, with an elaborate florid tail coiling over 

his back, and great square jaws from which issues an ornamental 

wreath or arch. Under the wreath was some figure or group of 

figures which have been broken. Four carefully finished pillars 

support the dome of the hall which has two entrances one on the ‘ et 

south the other on the east. Outside of the east door, im continua- 

tion of the length of the building, a long, porch or room of rough 

material has been built over a gigantic bull or nandi who sits 

facing the shrine. The outer face of the walls both of the shrine 

and of the hall are carried up from the star-shaped base in 

vertical projecting corners. The horizontal basement mouldings 

are very deeply cut, and, with their strong lights and shadows, 

surround the building by an effective series of light and dark 

bands. These are slightly broken by little ornaments on the face 

of each angle. Along the top of the upper moulding of the base- 

ment are little groups of elephants and lions fighting or feeding. 

The facets of the walls, above this and up to the eaves have long 

slender double pilastera with little tops or shikhars. Above each is 

a group of tiny figurea dancing or playimg instruments. The 

recesses between the cornera have also pretty carving. Unlike 

most Chalukyan temples this has no cornice except round the porch 

which is in advance of the south doorway. The spire runs direct 

from the eaves as a truncated cone. The step-like appearance dis- 

appears, the storeys dwindling into mere horizontal mouldings. The 

doorway on the south is very richly carved but has been covered 

with plaster and paint till the carvings are nearly hid. ‘The two 

pillars in this porch are very minutely moulded in an abundance of 

ee projecting and recessed angles. Close to the temple 

of Dodda Basavanna is a little temple of Dabgadi or Someshvavar, 

It is very plain, its most marked feature being a very deep flat 

straight-lined cornice which runs round over the eaves of the hall 

or mandap, The temple includes an open hall or mandap, an 

antechamber, and a shrine. ‘The antechamber is separated from the 

hall by a perforated stone screen through which is a doorway. A 

bull or nandi lieg in the antechamber and a ling 1s set inthe shrine. | 
Outside of the town on the Gadag-Mundargi road is the Totad- 

syimi math or monastery a large modern building of black stone. 

Over the tomb of Totadsvimi the founder of the monastery is a 

well worked stone lotus. The pillars are hewn in imitation of the 

turned pillars of older times, and the door is carved with a pattern 

in very low relief. .A door into a side cloister was brought about 

1870 from Lakkundi about seven miles to the north. The Lakshmi 

on the door has been hewn into a ling, but elephants remain. The 

present head of the Totadsvami monastery is one Andavisvami 
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and under him are branch monasteries in most of the villages near 
Dambal, all endowed with lands. 


To the west of Dambal is a ruined stone rubble fort with a 
Jain temple much out of repair. The fort is a large enclosure 
with walls in fair repair. The walls are high, and for the most 
part are built of large eut stone blocks into which are built parts 
of pillars, door lintels, and side posts. In 1750, Tieffentha 

notices it as a stone fort surrounded by a ditch between which and” 
the wall was arampart of earth In 1800 Colonel Wellesley 
described the fort as strong and well built with a dry and im some 
places deep ditch and walls about thirty feet high. In 1526 a 
committee of inspection described it as a square stone fort of some 
strength. It was surrounded by adry ditch about ten feet deep 
and by a glacis or raised earthen mound which covered the works 
to a considerable height except on the south where a large pond 
exposed the ramparts. ‘The ditch was well flanked by round towers 
projecting about twenty feet from the ramparts and situated about 
fifty feet apart. There were a few unserviceable guns. The com- 
mittee found the works well built and wanting little repair. They 
recommended that a garrison of one or two companies of sepo 

should be stationed in the fort with a hundred irregulars rt 
brace of twelve pounders? In 1842 Captain Burgoyne and 
Lieutenant Bell, who were appointed to examine the B 





Jombay- 
Karnitak forts, described Dambal as a large stone fort about 100 
als west of the town, It was nearly round, being about 420 yards 
long by about. 400 broad. The chief entrance was on the east by 
four gateways, one within the other, all covered and flanked by 
strong works. On the north and west were single gates, both 
from within. There was a covered way with a parapet and a 
blocked small glacis ont of repair. The defences of the fort consist- 
ed of eleven unequal faces with angular bastions strongly built 
and fit for ordnance. The curtains were of the same material and 
were in good order. The ramparts were seven to fourteen feet wide 
and had three to four feet high parapets. The entire height of the 
works including the age varied from sixteen to thirty feet. The 
south face of the fort, where was a small berm eight feet round, 
was entirely destroyed. The counterscarp of the fort was revetted 
or faced with stone work generally in good order. Round the fort 
was a ditch about fifty feet wide and fifteen feet deep. Inside of 
the fort were a few inhabited houses and the court of the petty 
divisional officer. There was a palace and the ruins of a number of 
houses. The water-supply was from a large pond on the west, the 
dam of which ran obliquely north and south to within a hundred 
feet of the south-west corner of the fort. On the north large 
gardens came to within a short distance of the works. The com- 
mittee found that, if the south parapets were put in order, from 
its general good condition and the strength of its masonry, the fort 
was strong enough to face heavy ordnance. By 1862 the fort had 





1 Description, TL. 601. * MS, Rep . 3-30, 
* Report dated Belgaum 5th July 16a. df - 
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fallen into ruin. To the west of the town is a pond covering 455 Chapter XIV- 
and watering 143 acres. Its dam was raised at a cost of £995 Places. 
(Rs, 9930) by the Irrigation Department. It now holds 108,402,000 S “a 
cubic feet of water ands largely used for watering the neighbouring tr 


Of | five irscriptions at Dambal the earliest and the mostimpertant —-J scriptions. 
is an excellently preserved sp ad in forty-five lines dated 1095, 
on a stone-tablet to the left of the small Jain shrine in the fort. 
At the top of the stone are several emblems. In the centre 1s the 
figure of a woman, apparently the Buddhist goddess Tara or Tara- 
devi who is mentioned in the inscription. She is seated in a shrine 
facing full front, and holds im her left hand an opening water-lily, 
and in her right hand some ether objects. To her right are a cow 
and calf with the sun above them; and to her left is the standing 
figure of a man, with his hands joined and held to his face in the 
act of salutation. In front of his hands is the flower of an eight- 
leaved water-lily, behind him are two lamp-stands with burning 
flames, and above him is the moon. The body of the inscription 
which is in the Old Kaénarese language, in finely engraved and well 
preserved characters of the end of the aeiuat century, covers a 
space about 3’ 1” high by 2’ 1" broad. Round the top of the tablet 
are also two long lines of writing in the same character and con- 
taining three Sanskrit verses. The inscription begins with a 
salutation to Buddha and Tard. It records that on Sunday the 
fifth day of the bright half of Migh or February-March in the 
nineteenth year (1095) of the reign of the Western Chilukya king 
Tribhuvanamalla IT. or Vikramaditya VI. (1076-1127), grants were 
made to two Buddhist monasteries or vikaras at Dambal. One of 
the monasteries is mentioned as built in honour of Buddha by the 
sixteen seffis or head merchants of Dambal, and the other as having 
been built in honour of the Buddhist goddess Tara by the merchant 
Samvaigayya of Lokkigundi the modern Lakkundi about eight miles 
north of Dambal. The head merchants who built and endowed the 
monasteries are said to be of the Vira Balanja sect,! the class of 
merchants or traders who afterwards became the chief supporters 
of the Lingdyat religion. The inscription mentions Lakshmédevi 
the chief queen as governing the district called the eighteen 
agrahdéras and the city of Dharmépura or epee gt Hage 
Dambal.* The second inscription at the temple of D ds Basa- 
yanna is dated 1184 in the reign of the Western Chalukya king 
Someshvar IV. (1182-1189) with whom ended the supreme power 
of the Western Chalukyas. Of the three other mscriptions two 
are on pillars at the entrance of the temple of Kaleshvar, and the 
third is on a stone built into the wall of a well close by and nearly 
buried, The present desdi of Dambal has nine copperplates of the 








1 Other forms in inscriptions are Balanju, PBananja, and Bananju. The modern 
form ia seer nan and Banijiga. There is still a division of the Banajigas called Jain 
Banajiga. Mr. J. F. Fleet, C.S., C.LE_, in Ind, Ant, X. 185. : 

2 The eighteen agrataras appear to have been eighteen important towns scattered 
over the vola Three-hundred, Huli in Belgaum was one of them, Nargund 
another, amd Dambal was perhaps a third. Fleets Kanarese Dynasties, 45 note 3 ; 
Ind, Ant. XIT. ‘47. 
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third Vijayanagar king Harihar IJ. (1379-1401). The plates are 
about 74° broad by 107° long, and are strung on a massive ring, 
the seal of which bears the figure of a boar with the sun and moon 
aboveit. The plates are strung roe irregularly though some of them 
are numbered. The inscription in Sanskrit characters and language 
is written across the breadth of the plates. It records how in the 
year 1379 (Shak 1501 Siddharthi samratsar) Harihar IT., while 
ruling at Vijaynagar, divided the district of Gadag consisting of 
sixty-six villages in the kingdom of Hastinévati into three equal 
shares. One was kept as the aye share, the second was bestowed 
for the religious rites of the gods 'Trikuteshvar and Virndrdyan, and 
the third was granted to minor village gods and to Brihmans.? 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries Dambal called Dharmdpura 
or Dharmavolal, that is the city of religion, was under the Western 
Chalukyas. In 1095 it had two Buddhist monasteries to which 
grants were made by merchants who professed the Buddhist faith. 
About 1690 under Aurangzeb’s governor of Sdvanur Dambal was 
the head of a revenue division managed by an hereditary Hindn 
officer called the deadi of Dambal* In 1778 Haidar Ali (1763-1783) 
took Dharwir, Badami, and eventually the whole country south of 
the Krishna, but left Dambal, Nargund, Navalgund, and Sirhatti 
in the hands of their chiefs on their acknowledging his supremacy 
and agreeing to pay tribute.’ In April 1800 ‘Dhe dia Vi h the 
great Maritha freebooter laid siege to Dambal. During the course 
of the siege Appa Séheb, the son of Parashurdm Bhau, detached 
against him a he of 5000 cavalry and « large body of infantry, 
Dhundia defeated the detachment and took possession of Dambal 
on the 5th of May. On the 20th of July Colonel Wellesley 
appeared before Dambal. He describes Dambal fort as strong an 
well built, the wall about thirty feet high, with a dry ditch, in’ some 
places of considerable depth. In the fort were about 1000 men who 
were summoned to surrender. An hour was given them to consider 
the offer. They declined to accept the summons and the place, which, 
had held out against Dhundia for several weeks, was attacked and 
carried by escalade with the loss of a very few men wounded. The 
fort was surrounded by a body of cavalry under Colonel Stevenson 
and by the Mardthdés under Gokhla. It was attacked in three 
ple: at the gateway by Major Deese with the piquets supported 
by two companies of the second detachment of the Second 
Regiment; on one face by Lieatenant- Colonel Capper with the 
grenadiers and light infantry of the 73rd and the second company 
of the Second Regiment; and on the other face by Captain 
Macpherson with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 77th and 
the remainder of the second detachment of the Second Bombay 
Regiment, It was impossible to force the gateway, and the party 
on that attack entered the fort by escalade ; the other two attacks 
succeeded nearly at the same time.’ Almost the only loss to the 





dea pambay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, XU. 238-339 
* Btoke: gaum, 44; West's History, 21. * Wilks’ South of India, IT, 187. 
“W ellington's Supplementary Despatches, India (1797-1805), IL. 73, 
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assailants was caused by the breaking ofaladder. The commandant 
of the fort, a Smart Brahman named Shrinivas Venkatadri Bahidor 
Deséi was summarily hanged, apparently because he refused to 
give up the fort During the Third Maratha War General Munro 
appeared before Dambal on the 7th of January 1818. After about 
four hours’ firing from two batteries, on the morning of the 8th, 
the garrison amounting to 450 men capitulated and engaged not 
to serve against thé British during the war In 1827 Captain 
Clunes notices Dambal as a usual halting place on the Dharwar- 
Beléri road with 500 houses, twelve shops, and wells* In the 
1858 mutinies the chiefs of Mundargi and Sirhatti attacked the 
Dambal treasury. But as on the previous day all the money bad 
been sent to Gadag the insurgent chiefs gained but little." 

Devar Hubli village, on the Dhérwér-Haliydl road six miles 
south-west of Dharwar, with in 1882 a population of 674, has a 
Jakhandchirya temple of Shri Rangniith. 

Devgiri, with in 1881 a Deen of 2618, is a large village on 
the Banképur-Rénebennur road about six miles west of Karajgi. 
Devgiri has an assistant collector's bungalow and temples of 
Hanuman, Basavanna, and Yellamma. Yellamma’s temple is said 
to have been built by Jakhandchdirya. It has an inscription dated 
Monday the bright half of Ashddh or June-July 1538 (S. 1460 
Vilambi samvatsara). In 1875-76 three sets of rea eae of 
three and four plates each were found in digging the bed of a 
pond at Devgiri. They are all early Kadamba grants, and, though 
not dated in any era, are placed by Mr. Fleet about the close of 
the fifth century after Christ. One of these grants is on three 
plates about 7*-5 long by 18 broad. The ring joming the 
plates is 0"2 thick and isan oval 2°4 by 18. The seal also is 
oval 1"°7 by 14. The device on the seal ia a good deal worn. 
It is an animal standing towards the right with its head turned to 
the left, with the figure of a god or a man leaning against it or 
sitting on it. The first plate has four lines of writing on the mner 
side, the second has four lines on each side, and the third has four 
lines on the inner side. Allare in Old Kanarese characters in the 
Sanskrit language. ‘The plates record a grant of a field for the use 
of a Jain temple by the heir apparent Devavarma, son of Krishna- 
varma, who is styled the great Kadamba king. The second grant 
is in three plates, about 2°°5 long by 2°3 broad, The ring which 
joins the plates is about 0"3 thick and is almost a circle 2"3 in 
diameter. The seal is oval, 1-5 by 0°°9; the device or writing 
cannot be read. ‘he first plate has five lines on the imner side, 
the second five lines on either side, and the third five lines on the 








1 Governor General to Secret Committee of the Board of Directors, Slet August 
1800: Wellington's Despatches, I. 69. General Wellesley seems to have afterwards 
regretted that the commandant was hanged without further inquiry, Before he left 
India Colonel Wellesley induced the Government of Bombay to allow the widow of 
the commandant to adopt a son and the son to bear the hereditary title of the family. 
The commandant’s grandson joined the rebellion of 1858 and forfeited hia life and 
estates, See above, p. #25. 2 Bincker’s Maritha War, 257. 

1 Clunes’ Itinerary, 72. ‘Mr, F. L, Charles, C5. 
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inner side, The language is Sanskrit and the characters are ol 
Kanarese, small and neatly cut and mostly well preserved. The 
grant is issued from Vaijayanti or Banavasi and records the gift 
of fields for the use of a Jain temple by Mrigeshvarma, the great 
king of the Kadambas, the son of Shri Shintivarma in the family 
of Kakustha, on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of K rik 
or November-December in the third year of the king’s reign 
The third grant is on four plates about §* long by 2°-5 broad. 
The ring on which the plates are strung is rather bent. It seema 
to have originally been circular about 2"5 in diameter and 0"-2 
thick. The seal is oval 1-2 by 1°. The device, which is very 
indistinct, seems to be a sitting or a kneeling figure of a god or man, 
probably of the Jain Jinendra. The first plate has four lines on 
the inner side, the second five each on either side, the third four 
on the inner and five on the onter side, and the fourth has five on 
the inner side. The language is Sanskrit, and the character is Old 
Kanarese, large bold ste well preserved. The grant is issued from 
Vaijayanti that is Banavdsi. Jt records the gift of a village toa 
Jain temple and two Jain sects by Mri hvarma the po great 
king of the Kadambas on the full-moon d y, the eighth fortnight of 
the rainy season, in the fourth year of his reign.’ 
_ Devihosur village, about ten miles south-west of Karajgi, with 
in 1881 a population of 1286, has temples of Banshankari, 
Basvanna, and Bhogeshvar, the Banshankari temple with four 
inscribed slabs, the Basyanna temple with one, and the Bhogeshvar 
temple with two of eleven and twenty lines, Four other inscriptions 
occur in the village, two in the yard of one Kajannivali, one in a 
field, and one on the dam of a pond to the east of the village. 

Dha'rwa'r,’ in north latitude 15° 27’ and east longitude 75° 6’, 
forty-eight miles south-east of Belgaum, 110 miles south-west of 
Bijapur, and about 300 miles south-east of Bombay, is the head- 
quarters of the Dhdrwir sub-division and district. “I'he 1881 cen- 
sus returns show that Dhdrwir is the fifteenth city in the Bombay 
Presidency, with a town site of 735 acres and a population of about 
27,000 or thirty-six to the square acre.3 

Dhérwar stands 2580 feet above the sea, about seventy miles 
north-east of the coast town of Karwér in North Kinda, forty-eight 
miles south-enst of Belgaum, and twelve miles north-west of Hubli: 
To the north-east, east, and south-east the country round Dhdrwar 
is open for upwards of thirty miles. On the west and south-west, 
within a mile of the town, are several small waving hills, From the 
north-east, east, and south-east, the town and fort hardly show until 
close at hand. From the south, the Collector's office, the temple of 
Ulvi Basappa, a few trees on the north-west, and Mailarling hill on 
the north first catch the eye, and on nearer approach, the upper parts 
of the (German Mission Chapel, and the south of the town come 
into view, The approach from the west shows nothing until the 
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* Ind. Ant. VII, 23.39 ; Jour, Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc , RO0- 395 
; Contributed by Rao Bahadur Tirmalrivy Venkatesh eka, 
This includes G71 the population of Dharwar Cantonment. 
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high ground is climbed on which are the Collector’s office and Ulwvi 
Basappa's temple. The crest of this high ground commands an 
excellent view. ‘The Collector's office, which is probably the highest 
point for miles round, occupies a most prominent position and com- 
mands a view of the surroundings of the town and of the country near. 
Immediately below thé office, is Ulvi Basappa’s temple and -bovoud 
Ulvi’s temple the Mailarling hill slopes to the Bigh pond on the 
sonth of the town. The town itself, with its seven stragglin vil- 
lages, is half hidden by the rising ground above the Lal it 2 and 
by the fort and station which are embosomed in trees. Beyond the 
town a wide and rich plain, about sixty miles long by thirty-six broad, 
stretches east and north-east to a low range of hills, among which, in 
the far distance, appear the holy hill of Yellamma and the hill fort 
of Parasgad. Between April and mid-May the whole of this plain 
‘< one vast sheet of bare black soil, dotted with green village sites. 
During the rest of the year the plain is green with Indian millet 
cotton and wheat, To the north-east the country rolls thirty miles 
to the hill fort and town of Nargund. ‘To the west the plaim rises 
in low hills to the eastern end ofa spur which stretches thirty-seven 
miles from the Sahyadris. | 

The rock on which Dharwar is built belongs to the metamorphic 
series and is composed of layers of schist so twisted in places as to 
be almost vertical. This stone is unfit for building houses or drains, 
and house-bailding stone has to be brought from a distance. 
Its position on a slight rise gives Dhirwir excellent natural 
drainage. The storm-water discharges north into a water-course 
which rans north-east to the Govankop brook, about three miles 
north of Dharwar. The surface drainage, from the quarter of the 
town which lies to the south-east of the hill, falls into the Bagh pond 
and the rice fields below it. 

The station of Dha&rwar may be divided into five parts the fort, 
the town, the civil station, the cantonment, and the suburbs. 
The fort covers about seventy-six acres, and has an outside 
diameter of about 800 yards, It has ruinous mud fortifications, 
which were partially destroyed by Government after the 1857 
mutinies. In 1826 Grant Duff described the fort as guarded by an 
outer and inner ditch twenty-five to thirty feet wide and nearly as 
many deep. The defences were of mud and were irrecularand much 
decayed? When built in 1403 (Shak 1525 Subhanu samvateara) 
the fort had only one entrance from the east with four gateways one 


‘aside the other. In 1660 the gates were improved by order of the 





} The municipal limita of the city of Dharwar include the village site of Kasha 

hirwar, together with fifty-two full and parts of four survey nombers; the 
village site of Hosyellipur, together with forty-five full survey numbers; t 
village site of Nariyanpur, together with four full sarvey numbers ; the village sito of 
Gulganjikop, together with exght full and part of one survey numbers; the village 
site of Saidipur, together with two full survey numbers ; the village site of Malapur 
together with six full anil s of nine survey numbers; four full survey num- 
bers to the uninhabited village of Saptipur; and sixteen survey numbers 
belonging to the uninhabited village of Buigdtalio. 

? First Preface, Third Edition (1873), aod p. 456. 
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eighth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shih (1656-1679). The four gateways 
senais, ase aah out of di ork tite ee ae rae 
the first gateway, built in a line with the inner wall, is im fr 
order, Tt is 124 feet high and 114 feet broad. The arch above the 
gateway and the sides are built with cut granite and iron stone 
and mortar. _Its wooden doors, three inches thick, still stand but 
eannot be shut. The inner ditch surrounds the inner fort wall. 
The second gate from inside, thirteen feet hich and 154 broad, is the 
largest in the fort and looks fresh and handsome. Its massive 
wooden doors are four inches thick, and have several be 
carved wooden bars fastened to them by mone iron nails. The 
upper part and sides of the gateway are built with good cut granite 
stone cemented with mortar, On the top is an oblong slab with, in 
a large oblong space in the middle of the slab, the following writing 
In Persian : . } 
When torn by sorrow and ill fortune, call on the famous and 
wonderful Ali. Through the favour of Ali and the might of Muham- | 
mad, You are sure to find instant relief. 

At the right ends of the text are two small circles, the upper circle 
recording the date 11th Muharram of the year H. 1071. is A.D. 
1659, and the lower recording: 

On Friday Ehidi Sittine-O-Allag 1071 (that is 1659), 


At the left ends of the square are two similar circles the upper 
circle recording ; 








Abdul imandant of the fort of Dharwar. 
And the lower circle recording : 
Abdulla Captain of the fort of Dha'rwa'r. 

The workmanship of this gateway is different from that of the 
fort wall, the gate b ing Muhammadan and the wall Hindu. This 
gateway is built in a line with the outer fort wall. Beyond are 
the third and the fourth gateways both of which are totally ruined. 
The four gateways are so placed that an assailant attempting to 
enter has after forcing each gate to pass some distance to one 
side before reaching the next. The three inner gateways face east, 
and the fourth or the outermost gateway faces north. Between the 
eecond and third gateways, a little towards the east of the road, 
stands a thick slab of stone abont five feat high and one and a half 
broad called the Field Pillar or Ran-Stambh. Prisoners condemned 
to death were formerly beheaded in front of this pillar. The 
practice has been continued till within the last few years, heads of 
sheep being offered instead of human heads, 

The residences in the fort were formerly occupied by officers of 
the Native Infantry Regiment stationed at Dharwar. ‘Since 1875 
when new lines were built they have been occupied by officers in 
the civil employ of Government. The water-supply of the fort is 
from a large reservoir orhaud. Outside the fort is surrounded by 
a broad earthen mound or glacis, 

The town occupies the ground to the east and sonth of the fort 
and includes the lowest part of Dhérwér with its suburbs. The 
orginal town or petta attached to the fort was to the south-east 
outilanking the fort on the east. It was defended by a low mud 
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wall with a poor ditch. It included the streets now called Mangal- 
vir, Shukrovar, and Kamankatta and their intermediate cross lanes. 
The mud wall round the town had five gates, on the north the Kille 
gate leading to the fort; on the north-east the Mndi-Hanuman gate 
near Mudi-Hannman’s temple leading to the village of Hebli ; on the 
south-east the Navlur gate leading to Navlurand Hubli; on the south. 
west the Nuchambli gate leading to the Nuchambli well; and on 
the north-west the Tegur gate leading to Tegur village on the Poona 
road. ‘There was a small private gate somewhere between the 
Kille and Tegur gates for the garrison to escape if suddenly sur- 
prised. The Navlur gate alone remains and it 18 ruined. Originally 
the town did not extend much beyond the present municipal office, 
where were the houses of Mhidrs and Chimbhbérs. The suburb of 
Dharwar stretched from these houses to the Halkeri or Moti pond. 
At present the native portion of the city of Dharwar may be divided 
into two chief parts, the town proper or kasha and the suburbs of 
Dharwar including Said4pur, Haveripeth, Madihall, Gulganjikop, 
Maldpur, Kamlépur, Nardéyanpur, Hos-Malapor, and the European 
Civil Station. ‘The town or kasha proper of Dhérwar is bounded on 
the east by the lands of Dharwar; on the north by the open space 
between the town and Haveri peth, on the north-west and west by 
the fort and the European station, and on the south by the large 
Hirekeri pond. Two long streets, an eastern and a western running 
almost parallel to each other from south to north, divide the town 
into three parts, east, middle, and west Dharwar. Three large streets 
run east and west almost parallel to each other and crossing the north 
and south streets almost at right angles. The first east and west 
street, towards the north of the town, is called the big pond road. The 
second in the middle of the town is called the Kamankatta, and the 
third is to the south of the town, These cross streets divide the 
town into two distinct ts, one on the north of the Kaman- 
katta street and the other tothe south. Each of these 
may be considered to include three sub-divisions, a western, @ 
middle, and an eastern, as divided by the two main north and 
south streets, Thus the town proper includes six sub-divisions, 
a western middle and eastern to the north of KamAnkatta street, and 
a western middle and eastern to the south of Kamankatta street. 
The northern portion is known as Mangalvar peth that is Tuesday 
town, because in former days a market was held there on Tuesdays ; 
the southern portion is known as Shukravar peth or the Friday 
town, because a market was held there on Fridays. At present 
Tuesday is the market day for the whole city ; no Friday market is 
held. ‘All the streets and lanes of the town proper are well made. 
Portions of them have been metalled and the rest well beaten. 
On both sides of the roads are drains partly built with stone and 
mortar to carry off storm and sullage water. In most of the main 
streets and in several of the lanes kerosine lamps are hit on moonless 
nights. About seven-eighths of the houses are flat roofed, with 
roof openings for light and air. The rest are tiled. Windows on 
the side walls of houses are rare. 

The limits of the wards or divisions of the town are complicated 
and in some cases disputed. Each division has several lanes running 
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east and west. The sonth-east division has ten lanes! Tt is 
inhabited by Brihman priests and Government servants, the 
hereditary astrologers of Dharwdr, a large number of Lingéyat and 
Maritha husbandmen, labourers, and Bedars, two or three gold- 
smiths, one or two Lingdyat priests, and a few Muhammadans, It 
has two Lingdyat monasteries, and three Hindu temples of Rayar 
Hanumdn, Gopalkrishna, and Mahddey. 

The north-eastern division has eleven lanes.? It is inhabited hy 
Pendhiris, Musalmén labourers, betel leaf sellers and gardeners, 
Lingiyat grain merchants, retail shopkeepers and husbandmen, 
goldsmiths, weavers, and shoemakers, and two Vadars. In this sub- 
division is the chief native liquor factory, a few Bréhman priests and 
Government servants, a Bincére? and a Velldl mason, a few black- 
amiths, rope-makers, and dealers in skin, and three temples of Ishvar 
Hanuman and Kalva, and a goldsmiths’ and three Lingayat religious 
houses. 

The north middle division has seven lanes’ It is inhabited by 
several Brihman priests, Government servants, the deadi of Dharwar, 
several rich Bréhman Lingdyat and Muhammadan merchants, 
Komti merchants, Jingars, retail shopkeepers and grain merchants 
and their shops, a few oil pressers, some copper and brass vessel 
sellers, and a few Lingéyat priests. In this division are the 
mnimlatdér’s office, Government Marathi and Kénarese schools, the 
old market, the chief police station, two Lingiyat monasteries, 
Hindu temples of Vithoba, Venkoba, Mudi-Hanumdn and Ishvar, 
Raghavendra Swami’s shrine; a Lingéyat temple of Basvanna, 
Nalband’s mosque, and a few lime kilns. 

The south middle division has ten lanes.! It is inhabited by 
Madhva Bréhman priests, Government servants and pleaders, 
Marétha Lingéyat and Jain husbandmen and labourers, a few 
Musalméns and cotton cleaners, goldsmiths, earthen-pot makers, 
Lingdyat merchants weavers and priests, three or four retail shops, 
and dancing girls. The chief objects of interest in this division are 
three Brihmanic temples of Kalmeshvar, Hanumén, and Ishvar, a 
Jain temple, a Lingdyat temple of Virbhadra, two Lingdyat monas- 
teries, and a mosque, 


The south-western division has seven lanoa® The chief inhabit- 


ants are Lingiyat merchants priests and husbandmen, Bréhman 
—esssssssSsS a 
,- beginning from the Navlur gate, the names of the lanes are two Bedar Innes, 
Kolikera, Udpiraya-galli Nv tha-galli, Kalli-voni, Attikole-voni, Shadra Joahi's 
vadha, Korvars’ or musicians’ galli, and Gondhli's palli, 
gall, Mensal era a raobare gal ie tti-galli, Adki-galli, pers Gunari- 
i, Mensinkai-galli, Viraktmath- hall-voni, Motchigerri. ans bar-galli 
or blackanith veal i von, vou, Motchigerri, and Kam 
fudihanomun-galli, Dattobrao’s galli, Taluk Kache: gall, i, Hiremath lane, Deaai- 
Earn pri or cloth-seller's bizir, Fibhuti-galli, Nandi ole-galli, Zingar gellt and 


and Heit Balti, Lukimanballi, Basti-galli, Deshpdndi-galli, Hombli-galli, Mondgall 
Dyanavagalifant Mane Dundi-galli, Velligar-galli, Hanumdn-galli, Kaaba 
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riests, merchants, Government servants and pleaders, weavers, a 
lacksmith and several goldsmiths, carpenters, a few Muhammadan 
washermen, dancing girls, and a few indigo dyers. The chief objects 
of interest are four Lingiiyat monasteries, a temple of Chauri- 
Basappa, two Brihmanical temples of Banshankari and Venkoba, 
and a mosque. 

The north-western division has ten lanes.'' The chief inhabitants 
are Muhammadan merchants hosbandmen and labourers, Govern- 
ment messengers, tinmen, coppersmiths, traders, water-carriers, 
grass-cutters, washermen, barbers, cow-keepers, a few Brahman 
priests, Government servantsand pleaders,indigo-dyers,a few Maratha 
and Lingayat husbandmen, and labourers, goldsmiths, dancing 
girls, carpenters, earthen-pot makers, and Lingdyat priests. The 
chief objects of interest are Brahmanical temples of Dattatraya, 
Narsinh and Hanoman, a Lingdyat monastery, the Jdma and four or 
five minor mosques, the Persian school-house, and the German 
Mission school-house, on the bank of the Halkeri Pond. 

The suburbs fall under five divisions. To the north of the 
main east and west street, and to the enst of the Hirekeri or Moti 
nd, are nine lanes.?_ This part is peopled by Muhammadan and 
aritha husbandmen, labourers, Government messengers, constables, 
and some Hindustin Brahmans. There are three temples of Balaji 
Hanumiin and Ganesh, and three mosques. To the north of this 
nine-lane sub-division is the European Protestant burying ground, 
and north of this burying ground is the European cricket ground. 
Beyond the cricket ground to the east is Hiveripeth. On the 
extreme north-east about a mile distant is the new villageof Madihall. 
It is bounded on the north, east, and south by Dharwar lands and 
open country, and on the west by Hiveripeth. In 1832, under the 

tronage of Mr. Josiah Nisbet the Principal Collector, Judge and 
Ssesions Judge, and Political Agent in the Southern Martha 
Country, Brahman public officers and agents of landholders “built 
the new village of Madihall towards the east of Haveripeth. For 
gome time it was called Nisbetpur after Mr. Nisbet but it is now 
called Madihalla, from the neighbouring brook or halla on the 
banks of which the long and strong grass called madi, used im 
making ropes and sweeping brooms, is grown. Madihalla includes 
two long streets running parallel to each other east and west. 
There are no cross lanes. All the houses here are built of sun-dried 
bricks, and covered with tiles. The higher public servants and 
agents of landholders and sardirs built several good houses on 
both sides of the southern street. Many are now im ruins, and the 
few that remain are occupied by Brahman priests and poor public 
servants. In the northern street live several Maritha husbandmen 
messengers and constables, At the end of the village isa large temple 
of Narsinh which was built by the late Rao Bahadur Shrinivasriio 





1 Pendhiri-galli, Tadkode-galli, Gavli-galli, Langoti-galli, Kumbhar-galli, Daroga- 

galli, two Raasilpur-galli, Soddgar-galli, and Bisti-galli. 

~ ? Mutgar lane, Haddukhan's lane, Bara Imim lane, Bhovi Mandi lane, Mankalvdda, 
Mochi-galli, Kodi lane, Kirpirim lane, and Maritha lane. 
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Sangit, diwan to the Principal Collector and Political Agent in 
1832, in front of his house where his family now lives. There 
are four or five houses of Muhammadans. The population is 
entirely dependent on the Dharwar market. The well water is 
sweet and close to the surface. 

About three-quarters of a mile north of the town is the modern 
village of Haveripeth. It is bounded on the north by the lands of 
Dharwar and Madihall, on the south by the open ground between 
Haveripeth and Dharwar, and on the west by the open ground 
between Haveripeth and Nariyanpur. Under ‘japur (1489-1686) 
and afterwards under Aurangzeb (1658-1707), Dharwar fort was in 
charge of a commandant, who had a small territory assigned to him 
for the mamtenance of the gurrison. The town or petia was placed 
under the manager or sarsubheddr of the district. ‘The same form of 
goveramens was continued under Peshwa Balaji after he took the 
fort in 1753. The merchants lived in the petia and the markets were 
there. Owing to continual dissensions between the commandant 
and the civil authorities in the town, the garrison were not allowed 
access to the pelfa and had much difficulty in getting provisions. 
The commandant represented the matter to the Peshwa, who 
ordered a new petta or market to be built for the use of 
the garrison. It was built towards the north-east of the fort 
in 1753, and was called Saddshiv peth, in honor of the Peshwn’s 
cousin Sadashivrav, who had obtained the order for its building. 
As the market days in the Mangalvér and Shukravar street 
in the town of Dharwar were Tuesdays and Fridays the new 
market was ordered to be held on Sundays. It was therefore 









also called Aditvdr peth or the Sunday street. When and 


why the old names were changed into the present Hiveripeth 
is not known, In Hiéveripeth two long streets, one north 


and south, and the other east and west, cross each other almost. 


at right angles. The chief inhabitants are Lingdéyat merchants 
shopkeepers and oil-pressers, Pendh4ris,  cotton-cleaners, 
carpenters, and blacksmiths. Some rich Muhammadans, several 


Lingdyat and Mardtha husbandmen and labourers, and ei ve 
The 


priests and Musalman beggars also live in this division. 

chief objects of interest are four Brahmanical templea of Hanumiin, 
Ishvar, Kareva, and Dydmaya, a Lingdéyat temple of Basvanna, 
two Lingayst monasteries, and three mosques, QOutaide the 
northern entrance of Haveripeth are the Purmankutti pond and a 
rest-house, 

About a mile anda half to the north of the town is a vroun. 
of five hamlets Gulganjikop, Kamlépur, Hosmélépur, Malépar, 
and Ndréyanpur, all near one other and forming one large 
village, Gulganjikop lies to the east, Malapor and K amlaipur to 
the north, osmalipur to the west, and Nariyanpur to the 
south. The boundaries of this group are on the north the 





lands of Gulganjikop and Maélapur, on the east the lands of 


Mél4pur between this group and Haveripeth, on the south the open 
cee between this group and the fort, and on the west the a Eg 
ulganjikop and the jail, The whole group is more like a separate 
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village than a portion of the city. The streets are more like lanes 
than roads, being neither paved nor metalled. Except about ten 
with tiles the houses are small and flat roofed. They are chiefly 
scopled by Lingdyat and Marétha hosbandmen and labourers. 
Phere are ten or twelve houses of carpenters and as many more of 
blacksmiths and earthen-pot makers. There are four or five retail, 
but there is no large wholesale shop. Four rich merchants three 
Lingtiyat and one Rajput, several Musalmén and Marétha Government 
messengers and constables, eight or ten families of Musalmin 
beggars, and about ten families of Lingdyat priests live in these 

‘liaves. The headman of Malépur is a Musalman, and the 
headmen of the other villages are Lingdéyats. The accountants 
of these villages are Brihmans who live m the town. The only 
objects of interest in the group are two temples of Hanuman, o 
Lingdyat temple of Basvanna, two Lingdyat monasteries, and two 
mosques. A little trade in cotton is carried on in these villages 

To the south-west of the Gulganjikop group is Saidépur village. 
It is bounded on the north by the open ground south of 
Gulganjikop, on the east by the fort, on the west by the ground 
behind the jail, and on the south by the Dharwdr- lgaum road. 
It is peopled by poor Musalman, Maratha, and Lingdyat husbandmen 
and labourers. ‘There are some tiled and several small flat-roofed 
houses, but no merchants or Brahmans live here. The village has a 
Roman Catholic chapel, with a few resident Catholic Christians. 
To the south-east and west of Saidépur is the civil station and the 
fort. Between the south-east of the Collector's garden and the 
west of the town, almost in a line with the middle Kaminkatta 
street, is a small nameless village. It is bounded on the north by 
the road from the town to the Collector's office, on the east by the 
north and south main road from Hubli to Belgaum and the west 
of Dharwar, on the south by the Kempgeri pond, and on the weat 
by the Collector's peo About 15824, the private servants and 
messengers of the Principal Collector, and the military officers of 
the regiments then stationed in the fort, built several small huts 
and houses at this place. Several Musalmdn labourers, and 
Government servants of the messenger and constable class, several 
Bhois formerly palanquin-bearers but now fishermen, some Roman 
Catholic Christians, clerks in Government offices, and some 
Hindusténi Bréhmans live here. About 1833 the jailor dug a 
public well with the help of afew convicts, and his family enjoy a 
piece of rent-free land for its repair. To the south-west of the town 
is a village originally called Baberpur after Mr. T. H. Baber the 
Principal Collector who built it. Tt does not now retaim that 
name. The boundaries of this village are on the north the southern 
slope of the Madarmardi hill, on the east the south-west of the town, 
on the south the Hirekeri pond, and on the west the open country 
towards the main Belgaum-Hubli road. The great south-east an 
west road of the town passes through this village towards the west to 
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the Collector’s office, District Judge’s, and First Class Subordinate 
Judge’s courts, Ulvi Basappa’s temple, the European part of the 
town, and the main road from Belgaum to Hubli. On the south 
side of this street are Rao Bahadur Tirmalrdy Inimdér's dwelling, 
Satya Bodh’s Hanumén’s temple, and four or five houses of 
Brahman priests and others. | the northern side are Venkatriv 
Babddur’s large well, Tirmalriv’s rest-house, and houses of three or 
four Brahman Government servants and others, The smaller lanes 
in this new village are one called the Chavni, and three Berad lanes. 
The Chavni was originally oceupied by the savars or horsemen of 
the Political escort. It was next occupied by police constables until 
when they were removed to the new police quarters. Mardtha 
labourers and others now live there. The three Bedar lanes are so 
called from about a hundred Bedars and some Hulsars who live there, 
The Bedars hire themselves for daily labour or sell firewood. Some 
trade in mango and guava fruit in their season. There is a small 
Hanumiin’s temple in the Chéavni lane oceupied by o Bairagi 
ministrant. To the north of the new village and towards the west of 
the town are several small and i lanes of Holerns or Mhars, 
Talvarus or village constables, Kurbarus or shepherds, weavers, 
basket-makers, and Kasberus or prostitutes. There is an Akhani 
lane, where live Muhammadan sellers of beads and needles and some 
workers in silk, Gaulis’ or cowherds’ lane, the two market lanes of 
the old regimental lines where live two or three Muhammadan 
cloth merchants, Kiakar lane where hve some Pendhiari fishers, 
firewood sellers and pony hirers who give ponies on hire and buy and 
sell fish, Madraisi lane and Korvarus’ or low musicians’ lane where 
live Native Christians from Madras most of them employed as servants 
in European households. Most of the people of this locality are 

or and live chiefly on labour or service and some by begging. 
Most of the houses in these lanes are small clumsy and dirty and 
the Manes themselves are not clean. Of religious buildings the 
Holerus have three temples of Durgava the rrailies of cholera and 
her sister Matdji, the Muhammadans have one or two mosques, 
and the Roman Catholics have a chapel and a burying ground. To 
the north of the lanes in the west of the town are the new police 
lines down the north slope of the rising ground towards the south- 
west of the fort. The police force consists of Muhammadans, 
Maritlias, a few Rajputs, and a very few Brihmans. Close to the 
lanes area small temple of Murgamma and a mosque, Beyond 
the Police lines are the civil station on the north and west, and the 
fort on the east. Outside to the south-east of the town are two 
Lingdyat monasteries called Churmuri and Chilal, several houses 
of Bedars and Lingdyats, Rao Bahdidur Venkatréiy Principal Sadar 
Amin’s sei oa a public sweet water round well known as 
Kopramma’s Well and a rest-house both built by Réo Bahadur 
Tirmalrio Inémdar the former in memory of his mother. 

The 1872 census returns showed a population of 27,136, Hindus 
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19,836, Musalméns 6797, Christians 493, and ten Others. The Chapter XIV. 


1881 census returns showed a population of 27,191, including 671 
in the cantonment, of whom 1%,709 were Hindus, 271 Jains, 6545 
Musalmans, 618 Christians, twenty-four Parsis, and twenty-four 
Others. Excluding the 671 in the cantonment, the remaining 26,520 
give an average density of thirty-six to the square acre over 735 
acres the whole area of Dharwir town. As regards condition 
the people of Dhirwdér town may be arranged under four classes, 
the rich with yearly incomes of more than £100 (Rs 1000), 
the upper middle with £100 to £50 (Rs. 1000-500), the lower 
middle with £50 to £20 (Rs. 500-200), and the poor with less 
than £20 (Rs 200). Of the rich there are 125 to 150 families. 
They are chiefly priests, Government servants, lawyers, landlords, 
pensioners, traders, moneylenders, liquor and toll contractors, and 
copper or brass smiths. Of the upper middle class there are 200 to 
400 houses belonging to almost the same classes as the rich. Of 
the lower middle class there are 500 to 1000 families, belonging 
almost to the same classes, with the addition of some oilmen and 
tailors. Of the poor there are 2000 to 2500 families, chiefly retail 
dealers and craftsmen, excepting copper and brass smiths; a few 
oilmen and tailors, husbandmen, labourers, wanderers, and beggars 

Except Government servants, whose office hours last from ten to 
five, men of all classes work from seven to twelve, dine and rest 
for two hours, work from two to six, sup about eight or nine, and 
retire to rest about ten. Among the rich the women rise about six, 
clean the gods’ room, light lamps before the house gods, help to 
make ready the midday meal, dine after their husbands, rest till 
two, go to the temple to worship or hear sacred books or sew or 
embroider at home, help in making supper, and retire to rest about 
ten. In many families, servants clean the hearth, bring water 
and cook, while the women supply them with provisions for 
cooking, feed anoint and dress their children and do other 
light work. Except that they rise before six and bring water 
and cook, middle class women pass the day like the rich. Poor 
women, except among Brdéhmans and other high classes, rise 
about four and grind grain till daylight. After a light break- 
fast, they work till about twelve, dine, and rest. After two they 
work till six, make supper ready, and, after supping, go to bed 
about nine. .A husbandman’s wife takes his breakfast to the field 
about nine, goes home, and makes dinner ready about twelve. 
In the afternoon, she does house work and in the evening makes 
supper ready and sups. In busy times, the men carry their break- 
fast with them to the fields at about six in the morning. The wife 
takes her husband his dinner at twelve, and after two hours’ 
rest, works with him in the fields till evening. She bathes at home 
on Mondays and Thorsdays, anoints herself with oil and warm 
water once in a fortnight, and goes to the temple on bate Monday, 
and on Makarsankrinti that is January 12th, Mohashivratri in 
February, Divali in October or November, and the first Kartik 
Ekadashi or eleventh in November. 


Places. 
Population. 


Daily Life. 
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The rich generally live in their own houses, which, if let, might 
command a yearly rent of £3 to £10 (Rs, 30-100). They have 
“one or two servants to cook and bring water, each at a yearly cost of 
£10 to £15 (Rs.100-150) and their dinner,' and one or two buffaloes 
and a cow, whose milk curds butter and buttermilk are used by 
the family. Buttermilk is sometimes distributed in charity. Few 
keep either a horse or a bullock carriage or a pony cart. The 
yearly cost of food for a family of five, a man a woman, two 
children, and an aged member of the family, varies from £25 to £50 
(Rs. 250-500), and the cost of clothes from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
200)2 A son’s marringe costs £80 to £200 (Rs. 800-2000), and 
a daughter's, becanse no ornaments are given, £60 to £120(Rs. 600- 
Rs. 1200). The dowry given to the brid m is not included in the 
latter sum. A death costs £15 to £30 (Rs.150-500); and a birth 
£5 to £15 (Rs, 50-150)3 Upper middle class families live in houses 
with a yearly rent of £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50); servants cost them 
about £3 to£6 (Rs. 30-60) a year besides dinner. They keep a 
cow or a buffalo, whose milk is used by the family. Most of them 
if Brahmans, Mardthds, Jains, or Musalmins, keep a small pony 
and if Lingiyats, a bullock to ride on, food costs £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200-400), clothes £6 to £12 (Rs. 60-120); a son’s riage 
£40 to £100 (Rs. 400-1000), and a daughter's, exclusive of the 
dowry paid to the bridegroom, £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-500); a death 
about E19 to £20 (Rs. 120-200); and a birth £4 to £12 (Ra. 40- 
120). Lower middle class families live in houses with a 





1 The average wage details aro: Cook £10 (Rs, 100) and dinner, water-bearer the 
same, house servant £6 to £10 (Rs.60-100), stable servant £7 Ss. (Rs. 74), barber 
and washerman £2 (Rs, 20), and family priest £5 (Rs. 50), and dinner and clothes. If 
the priest's wife lives with the family ber cost will be £2 &. (Rs. 24), and dinner and 

sien. 

2 The clothing details are : The woman two robes or sddis Ra, 12 each, four bodioes 
Ra, lL each, one pitimbar or silk robe Re. 125 and one paithani or silk and cotton roba 
Ra. 120 lasting five years. The man ao lace-bordered rwmal or handkerchief Ra, 40 
lasting mix years, a coat or angarkhe of broadcloth Rs, 20 or Rs. 30, and twelve cotten 
conts Re, 1 each, two pairs of Waistoloths Ka. 10-15 pair, and a pair of shoes Ra, 2 
each, <A child's clothes cost Ra, 10-15, ’ ; 

* The ceremonial expenses are : Marriage for a boy, ornaments to the bride Rs. 3000, 
clothes Rs, 500, food Ks. 1000, charity Ra, 200, fireworks Rs, 75, musicians Ra. 50, 
yelliadali or betel leaves and nuts and dancing girls Ra, 100 and dinner, labour Ra, 75, 
miscellaneous Rs. 500, and in the case of a girl a dowry of Rs, 1500 to the bridegroom, 
total Rs. 6000. Death, wood Re, 7, priest Es. 75, money gifts to begging Brihmana and 
fashidda or ten gifts Ra. 100, and aunakherch or dinner to Brihmans Rs. 100, total 
Ks, 282. Birth, confinement charges Ka, 3), gifts to Brdhmans Ks. 25, eweetments Ra, 18, 
betel leaves and musicians Ke. 10, clothes for the mother and habe Ka, 54, rir 
Rs. 130. The charges for a girl are Es, 25 to Rs, 30 more than for a boy. | 

* The total details are : Cook Ra, 72, house servant Ra. 60, stable servant Re. 60, and 
barber and washerman Hs, 15, household priest Ra. 36, rautiaidi or priestess Ra. 12 
Clothes, the woman two robes at Rs. Seach and four bodices at Re, 1 each, pitdmbar 
Ra. 100, | robe Ra, 30 or Re. 40; the man two pairs of waistcloths Ra § each, lace 

eadscart Rs. 25, cont of band? Ka, 15-20, eight dagia or small conta Ke. | each, anda 
pair of shoes Rs. 1} ench ; the boy's and the girl's clothes cost Ra. 8 each, Marrin 
aon § marriage, omaments Ks. AM, clothes Ra. 300, food Ra, 500, charity Re. 76, fir 








works Ks. 30, yelliadaki and dancing girls Ra. 75 and dinner, ur Ks. 50, 
miscellaneous Ra, 300, and dowry to bridegroom in the case of girls Rs, 1000, The 


expense of a daughter's marriage ia the same except that there are no ornaments, 
Death, wood Rs. 7, priest Rs, 50, beggars Ra. 75, padaddn Ra. 10, annakharch Ra, 75, 
miscellancous Ra, 50, Birth, confinement charges Re, 25, Brihman beggara Ra. 20, 
eweetmeats Rs. 15, yelliadaki Ra, 10, clothes Ks. 30, 
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yearly rent of £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25-30); their servants cost them 
abont £2 (Rs. 20) and dinner,and the barber and washerman cost 
them 12s. (Rs. 6). They keep a cow or a buffalo about half of the 

roduce of which is used in the house and the rest they sell ; their 
food costs them £18 to £30 (Rs. 180-300), their clothes £4 to £8 
(Rs. 40-80), a son’s marraige £30 to £60 (Rs.300-600) and a 
daughter's, exclusive of the dowry paid to the bridegroom, £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200 - 400); a death £8 to £10 (Rs. 80-100); and a birth £5 to 
£6 (Rs.30-60)."_ The poor live in houses with a yearly rent of 12s. 
(Rs. 6), the barbers and the washermen costing them 6s. (Rs. 8) a 
year. They keep a cow or a buffalo aboat one-fourth of whose produce 
is used in the house and the rest is sold ; food costs them £10 to £15 
(Rs, 100-150); clothes £2 to £5 (Rs.20-30); a son's marriage costs 
£4 to £8 (Rs.40-80) in addition to the dowry or terunu; a 
daughter's marriage costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100); a death £3 to 
£5 (Rs. 30-50) ; and « birth £1 to £1 10s. (Re. 10-15).* 

The following isa short summary of the present strength and 
condition of the different classes of townsmen : 

Priests, of whom there are about 400 families, are found in all 
pares of the city. They are of two main classes Hindus and 
Musalmans. There are about seven-sixteenths of Brahman priests 
of sects, one-sixteenth of goldsmiths carpenters and blacksmiths, 
four-sixteenths of Lang 6yats and four-sixteenths of Musalmans, As 
it is not a holy place like Nasik or Pandharpur, Dharwdr has no 
Brahman priests with heredi supporters or yajmans. Several 
priests are attached to families as family priests, and officiate at all 
their religious ceremonies. Some hold indms or rent-free lands, 
others are temple priests and beggars. Very few of the priests are 
well off and able to save and occasionally to lend money. Their 
wives do nothing but house work. Many send their a to school, 
teaching them Kanarese, Marathi, Sanskrit, and | nglish, and 
striving to get them into Government service. They live chiefly 





i The total details are : House servant Re 48, barber and washerman Es, 8, Clothes, 
the woman two robes at Ra. 6 each, four bodices at 12 annea each, two good robes 
Rs. 20; the man a two or four year simple headscarf Rs, 10, two pairs of waistclotha 
each at Ra, 3. four dapia at 12 annes each, one coat at Ka. 5, and one pair of shoes 12 
annas ; the children cost Ra. Geach. Marriage fora boy, ornaments Ka, 40, clothes for 
hoth boy and girl Ra. 100, food Bs. 100, charity Rs. 50, fireworks and oil Re. 10, music 
Rs. 15, yelliadaki and dancing girls Rs, 25 and dinner, labour Ra, 25, miscellaneous 
Ra. 100, and dowry to bridegroom in the case of girls Ra. 150, Death, wood Rs, 7, 
priest Ha, 25, gifts Ke. 40, padaden Ks. 10, ann rch Ria, 50, Birth, confinement 
Bs. *0, ceremonies Ks. 10, charity Es, 5, eweetmeats and tmousicians Kas. §, feast on 
twelfth day Re 8, clothes for mother and babe Ra, 15, total Rs. 66. The charges on 
account of the last three items are greater on the birth of s son than on the birth 
of a daughter. 

2 The total details are : Barber and washerman Rs. 4. Clothes, the woman two 
robes at Fs. $ each and one bodice at annas 2, good robes Ra. 10; the man a simple 
headscarf Ra. 5, two paira of waistclotha at Ke. 2 a pair, two dngia at 12 annas cach, 
and o 12 aanas pair of sandals, the boy and girl together coat Rs. 4. Marriage for a 
gon, ornaments Re. 100, clothes for both boy and girl Rs, 25, food Ra. 50, oil gift and 
music Rs. 5, labour Ra. 5, miscellancous Ra. 5, and dowry to bridegroom in the 
case of girls Rs 100. Death, wood Rs. 5, priest Rs. 5, gifts to be in money 
Rs, 10, in food Rs. 25. Birth, confinement charges Rs. 10, gifts to Gribmans Ra, 5, 
sweetmeats Rs. 4, yelliadali and musicians Ra, 4, and clothes Rs. 10. 
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in the north, south-east, and middle parts of the town, and in the 
Madihall village. Goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and other craftemen 
support their own priests. Some Lingdyat priests hold indm or 
rent-free lands and others are beggars. Of Musalmén religi 
officers, some are Kazis or marriage regiatrara, Maullds or ghar 
Khatibs or scripture readers and mosque servants, who hold rent- 
free lands) The rest live by begging. 

awyers or Vakils, of whom there are about fourteen houses, 
chiefly in the town, are Midhva, Smirt, Konkanasth, and Sdrasvat 
or Shenvi Brahmans. Some of them are rich and save. The rest 
are just sble to make a living. Their wives do house work generally 
with the help of servants. Their boys go to school and learn Marathi 
Kanarese or English. Few of them have risen to high places in 
Government service. 

Government servants numbering about 1000 houses live in 
all parts of the town. They are Brihmans of different classes, 
Marithdés, Lingiyats, Musalméns, Parsis, and Christians. Of the 
Brahmans and Marithis some hold high places in the revenue 
judicial police and educational branches of the service, others are 
clerks and a few aoe ’ Marithds are messengers and constables, 
A few Lingiyats hold high places in the revenue department and 
the rest are clerks. The Musalméns are messengers and constables. 
Three or four of them are clerks, and a few hold mghon Pee Of 
the Parsis and Christians a few hold high positions and the rest are 
clerks. Of Government servants those in high positions are alone 
able tosave. Their wives do nothing but house work, and all but a 
few messengers and constables send their boys to schools. 

Besides the Civil Surgeon and hospital assistants, there are about 
eight practitioners, four of them Bréhmans, one a goldsmith, and one 
es Maratha, known as raidyas, one a Musalman Raies, and one is 
a Parsi who is a licentiate of medicine and surgery of the Bombay 
University. The vaidyas live in the Hindn quarter of the city, the 
hakime in the Musalman quarter, and the Parsiin the European 
station. There are also two female medical practitioners one 
Maratha and the other a Telinga woman, They belong to the 
prostitute class and live in the Hindu quarter of the city. Except 
the Parsi none of these practitioners perform surgical operations. 
They are called in cases of sickness and are generally paid 2s. to 
£5 (Rs. 1-50) including all presents, besides the price of the 
medicine. ‘They neither save nor lend money; but are fairly off, 
free from debt, and live in rented houses, The wives of the male 
prechibicnsrs do nothing but house work and their boys go to school, 
sesides these regular doctors, three or four barbers bleed and set 
dislocated bones, three or four Mardtha and Lingayat women act 
as midwives, and about four wandering Vaidus prescribe pills or 


OF men of means, there are about one hundred and twenty- 
five landlords, including Desidis, Deshpindes, Inémdars, and 
Government pensioners, Of the landlords some are Brahmans, and 
some Lingdyats who live in the Hindu quarter of the city, and the 
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rest Musalméns who live in the Musalman part of the town. Partly 
from the number of dependants and partly from the large sums 
they are obliged to spend on marriages and other ceremonies, men 
of this class are badly off. Some of them are in debt. They send 
their boys to school and some of them have risen to high posts in 
Government service. The Government pensioners are Brahmans, 
arithis, Musalmans, Lingdyats, and Christians. They educate 
their children chiefly for Government service and as pleaders. 
Of moneylenders there are four Brihmans of all subdivisions, a 
Komti, a Massluike: and a Lingdyat. All are settledin Dhdérwér. 
hey are sober, fairly thrifty and hardworking, and well-to-do, some 
of them with capitals of £500 to £800 (Rs.5000-8000), and one with 
nearly £5000 (Rs. 50,000), No Dhirwér moneylender is worth 
more than £5000 (Rs. 50,000). They live in their own houses worth 
a yearly rent of £4 to £3 (Rs.40-80). Their women do nothing but 
house work and are helped by servants, and their boys go to school 
from seven to fifteen learning Kanarese, Marithi, and a few English. 
They lend money to traders, husbandmen, and brass-workers, chiefly 
for trade purposes ; but sometimes to meet marriage and other special 
ivate expenses. Advances are made sometimes on the security of 
Jand houses and ornaments, and sometimes on personal security. 
Their rates of interest vary from nine per cent when gold and silver 
ornaments are pleged, to twenty-four per cent on personal or landed 
security. Either bonds, or signature in the day books, with a 6d. 
(4 as.) stamp affixed, are always taken. Two books are kept,a day 
book called rojnéma or Kirdi and a ledger or kAdta. Though they 
often take their debtors into the civil courts, the moneylenders bear 
a good name for patience and fair dealing. Mirvaédi moneylendera 
number four to six houses, chiefly in the town of Dharwar. ey are 
most hentivone sober and thrifty, but very harsh and grasping, 
They are well off, some of them with capitals of £200 to £400 
(Rs. 2000-4000), living in rented houses worth a yearly rent of 
£1 16s. to £2 8s, (Rs. 18-24). Their women do nothing but honse 
work, Their boys are in Mirwaér. They make advances to traders 
shopkeepers and husbandmen, chiefly for trade purposes and 
sometimes to meet marriage and other pene They always 
require bonds and mostly take houses, fields, and ornaments in 
mortgage. Their nominal rates of interest are the same as those 
shared by Brahman, Lingdyat, and Musalman moneylenders, but in 
addition to interest, when making an advance, under the name of 
discount manoti and batta, they levy special cesses each of two to 
five per cent on the amount borrowed. ‘They keep the same books 
as Hrihman moneylenders. As creditors they have a bad name for 
harsh and unscrupulons if not dishonest practices. Besides these 
moneylenders, an oil-seller and one or two puise-sellers lend money. 
Moneylenders’ clerks are almost all Brahmans. They write Modi 
and Kanarese and are paid £7 4s, to £9 12s. (Rs.72-26) a year. 


Moneychangers or sardfs, numbering about twelve houses, are 
chiefly Bréhmans, Komtis, and one or two Lingéyats. They are 
patient and thrifty and fairly well-to-do with capitals of £10 to 
£50 (Rs.100-500). They live in houses of their own, worth a 
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Chapter XIV. yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4x. (Rs. 6-12); their women do nothing 
TERE but house work,and their boys go to school, where many of them 


learn English. They enter Government service and one has risen 
DysENAE: to the post of deputy collector. The moneychanger sits in his shop 

Money changers. or by the roadside, buying and selling ornaments, and changing 
copper and silver coins or copper coins. Those who sit by the 
roadside are called chinedrs. They give copper for silver and 
silver for copper and levy a charge of (fd.) (J, a.) on each rupee. 
Kardis or shells are never used in Dharwar. Besides the above classes 
one or two Shimpis earn their living as moneychangers. 

Grain Dealers. Grain-dealers, numbering 200 to 300 families, are found all 
over the town and suburbs. They include Lingiyats, Brahmans of all 
classes, Mardthds, Musalmans, Shimpis, Gavlis,and Kurubars. They 
belong to two classes, wholesale and retail dealers. The wholesale 
merchants, of whom there are altogether about twelve or thirteen, 
are chiefly Lingiyats with two or three Musalméns. They are rich, 
bringing or buying wheat and millet from Bagalkot m North Bijapur 
and Ranebennur and Gadag in Dharwaér and the neighbouring 

rillages ; and rice from Haliyél and Mundgod in Kanara, Hulkop, 
Honigatti, Karkop, Kalghatgi, and other neighbouring vi 
They dispose of the grain to retail sellers. They live in their own 
houses worth a yearly rent of £2 48. to £6 (Rs.24-60). Their wives 
do nothing but 5 Se work and their boys go to school. The retail 
grain dealers, who are chiefly Lingdyats, Mardthés, Musalmins, and a 
few Brahmans, are found all over the city. They often carry on their 
trade partly by borrowed capital. As a class they are poor, living 
some in their own and others in hired houses worth a yearly rent 
of Gs. to 108. (Rs.3-5). The wives of some of them sell in their 
shops. They buy partly from husbandmen in the markets, and 
partly from wholesale grain dealers. They are hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty, Some have a bad name for cheating their customers 
by using more than one set of measures. 

Fegetable Vegetable-sellers, of whom there are about one hundred houses in 

Sellers, different parts of the city are Lingéyats, Mardthds, Muzalmdns, and 

Bedars. They are hardworking, thrifty, honest, and sober, As a 

class they are poor, living from hand to mouth in houses of a yearly 

rent of ls, to 2s, (Re. 4-1). Their wives work as saleswomen, and 
their boys do not go to school. The gardeners grow their own 
vegetables, and the others buy from gardeners. They sell to all 
consumers and to neighbouring villagers, who buy on market days. 

Head-loads of fuel in the morning and of grass in the evening are 

brought for sale in the market or in the town by Bedar, Kakar, 

Pendhiri, Mhir, and other women. Bedars and Mhirs bring fuel 

from eight or nine miles and do not get more than 6d. (4 as.) the 

head-load. They live from hand to mouth. The grass is their own 
property or is brought from wholesale sellers who buy up entire 
meadows or kurans and stock the grass in large heaps or banvis outside 
the town. 

Sugar and Spice dealers are of two classes, wholesale and retail. 

The wholesale dealers Lingdyats and Komtis number about eight 

houses. They live chiefly in Dharwar town in Hiveripeth. ‘They 
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are thrifty, sober, hardworking, and well-to-do with capitals of £100 Chapter XIV. 
to £200 (Rs. 1000 - 2000), living in houses worth a yearly rent of Places. 
£1 4s. to £1 169. (Rs.12-18). Their women do nothing but house tall 
work and their boys gu to school from seven to fourteen. The igtacis 


bring spices from Beldri, Kadapa, Bangalur, and Bombay and sell Ne 
thém to retail dealers. Of retail sugar and spice dealers there are 
about thirty houses chiefly Lingtyats, Komtis, and one or two 
Musalmans. The retail dealers are not well off. Their capitals 
vary from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200), and they live in houses worth 
early rents of £1 4s. to £1108, (Rs. 12-15). Their women do 
house work and sometimes sell in their shops; their boys are sent to 
school. They buy from wholesale dealers ond sell to consumers. 
Dealers im sugar and spice also deal in salt. There are no 
separate salt sellers. 

Oil-sellers are of two classes, Lingdiyat Ganigerns and others of all Oil Sellers, 

castes. About eight families of professional oil pressers and sellers 
are scattered over the town, besides four families in Nardyanpor. 
All of these are Lingiyats. Each family or group of families has 
one or two oil presses in their houses, in which they press sweet 
ol from the seed of the yellu and gur yellw varieties of sesamum, 
from pundi or hempseed, agzi or linseed, and helkadli or groundnuts. 
Many of them are wholesale dealers. They buy large quantities of 
imported sweet oil, as well as oil pressed in Dhiirwdr and sell it 
retail. Besides these most grain and other merchants deal in 
sweet oil. They live in substantial houses of their own worth a 
yearly rent of £2 Ss. to £4 16s, (Rs. 24-48). The retail sellers live 
m houses yielding a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs.$-6). Their 
wives sell oil in their own houses or in the market, Their boys 
seldom go to school. Of late the Dharwar oil-pressers and dealers 
in country oil have suffered greatly from the competition of kerosine 
oil, Almost every shopkeeper, and every other person who has 
a few rupees to spare, imports and sells kerosine oil. Even some of 
the professional oil-pressers themselves sell kerosine. So keen is 
the competition that some professional oilmen have been obliged to 
give up their hereditary trade in oil and take to new pursuits. 

Of Butter-sellers there are about twenty-seven houses of Gavlia Butter Sellers. 
or cowherds living in Dharwar town and in Saiddpur. Their 
women sell milk and curds or mosaru. As their buttermilk is 
mixed with water, Brahmans, Lingiyats, Jains, Komtis, and Rajputs 
do not buy it as they hold it impure. They live in houses worth 
a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs.3-6). Their wives do house work, 
churn buttermilk and make and sell butter. Their boys do not 
go toschool. The local supply of butter falls short of the demand 
and large quantities of butter are brought by hte Hindu market 
women from the surrounding villages in small earthen jars called 
chatgis to the Tuesday market. People buy and clarify this butter 
and use it. Grain and spice dealers also buy a good deal of this 
butter on market days, clarify it, and keep it for retail gale, in 
large round earthen jars called kodds. They sometimes export the 
clarified butter in tin cans to Bombay. 

Milk-sellers or Gavligerus, numbering about fifty houses, are 
Lingiyats and Marathas, They are settled in Dhérwér and Saidapur. 
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They are poor but not in debt living in their own houses with a 
yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4s. (Rs.G-12). The women sell milk and 
their boys do not go to school. They keep cows and buffaloes and 
sell milk to all classes. 

The liquor contract of the Dharwar sub-division is farmed oe 
year to the highest bidder, In 1883-54 it was let for i 
(Rs. 34,000). The contractor manufactures country liquor in his 
distillery in the north-east of the town and sells the liquor in two 
retail shops. The liquor is made by boiling coarse sugar or gul 
with a bark called biallad toti, or ‘pt that is Bassia latifolia flowers, 
or with the kernel of the woodapple. Country liquor is sold at Is, 
to lv. Gd. (8-12 as.) a bottle, according to its se, and quality. 
Except Brahmans, Lingdyats, Komtis, and Jains, classes drink 
openly. The chief consumers are Musalméins, and Holerus, Bedars, 
and other low caste Hindus. European liquor is imported into 
Dharwar and sold in retail by two or three Pirsi merchants in the 
town, Besides country spirits toddy or fermented pr juice 18 
sold at 14d. (1 a.) the bottle. The right of tapping wild-date palms 
in the Dhirwir sub-division was sold in 1585-84 for £1102 10s. 
(Rs. 11,025). 

Bedars and Marithis gather honeycombs when im the forests 
and hills cutting firewood, They sell the honey to townspeople or 
sugar and spice merchants at about 6d. to 2s. (Re.}-1) according 
to the size of the comb and the kind and quantity of the honey. 
Honey is of two sorts, a superior kind gathered by large bees and 
an inferior kind gathered by small bees. Up to about 1840, the 
privilege of gathering honey from the forests of each revenue sub- 
division of the district of Dharwir was yearly sold to the highest 
bidder. About 1840 Government abolished honey sales. ithin 
the last ten years the officers of the forest department every year 
sell the right of gathering forest honey to the highest bidders: 
During the three years ending 1882-1883, the honey farm yielded 
£60 16s. 6d, (Re. 6084) in the four sub-divisions of Dharwir, 
Kalghatgi, Banképur, and Hiangal, Sugar and spice merchants 
buy honey from. the honey-gatherers and keep it in earthen jars or 
glass bottles and sell it to consumers at about 6d, (4 as.) a sher of 
twenty folds or rupees, Sometimes the honey-gatherers sell the 
honey direct to consumers. 

_Bellers of cotton wool and silk clothes number about fifty. They 
live chiefly in Mangalyir Peth street, while some who live in 
Haveripeth have shops in Mangalvér peth. They are chiefly 
Lingdyats, a few Brihmans, eight or ten Shimpis, and about fifteen 
Mérvadis. All the Lingéyat and Marvédi merchants are whole- 
sale traders, five or six of them rich with capitals of £500 to £800 
(Rs, 5000-8000). The rest have little capital and carry on their 
business by borrowing. There are also two joint stock company 
cloth shops, They sell both hand-loom and factory-made cloth, and 
besides importing from Bombay, Bangalur, Beldri, Belgaum, Gadag, 
Hubli, and Tadpatri, buy cloth from the bhand-loom weavers in 
Gadag, Hebli, and the neighbouring villages of the Dharwar district 
and in Kittur, Hongal, and other neighbouring villages in Belgaum. 
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They sell the cloth to retail dealers and consumers. The women of 
the cloth sellers do nothing but house work and most of their boys 
learn to read and write. The retail sellers are Shimpis and Marviidis, 
of whom there are about twenty houses. The woollen cloth is chiefly 
flannel, and broadcloth brought from Bombay, and used by Govern- 
ment servants, lawyers, and others of the richest class. White 
blankets called dhailis are in great demand both among the nch 
and poor, as all high caste Hindus wear them after bathing. Silk 
waistcloths, bodices, and handkerchiefs are bréught from Bombay 
and Poona and sold to almost all the rich and middle classes who buy 
them at the time of weddings and when a woman comes of age. 
Besides by the regular dealers, cotton cloth is sold by one or two 
Bombay Bohora peddlars. The Salis sell the produce of their looms 
in the market on Tuesdays. Rough blankets or kKamblis are 
brought from the neighbouring villages and sold by Kurubars or 
Dhangars. All the leading cloth shops are in Javli Peth, which is 
a portion of the old market im the Mangalvér part of the town. 
Most of the valuable cloths are sold here. Hand-woven cloth af 
small value, brought by weavers living in the neighbouring villages 
on market days, is sold in the new Robertson market outside of the 
town. 

Shoe-sellers are all Madegerus and Mochigararus. Details are 
given under Leather Workers. 

Ornament-sellers of whom there are about fifty houses in all 
parts of the city include five moneylenders or sardjs, twenty 
goldsmiths, five Manigars, and fifteen bangle-sellers. Some 
account of them has been given under these heads. Sardfs and 

oldsmiths sell gold and Stee ornaments, Manigars sell lac and 
China glass bracelets, and bangle sellers sell glass bracelets of 
different colours, description, and sizes. 

Animal-sellers are generally poor though some of them are men 
of capital, They bring cows, bullocks, buffaloes, ponies, sheep, and 
goats on Tuesdays to the market from the surrounding villages, 
and from Nargund, Navalgund, Hubli, Ranebennur, and Maisur, 
They are Lingyats, Maréthés, Musalmans, and Jains. The cattle 
- of this country is of the common sort and costs £2 to £6 (Rs, 20- 
60) for bullocks and buffaloes, £1 10s, to £3 (Rs. 15-30) for cows, and 
9s. to 8s. (Rs.1-4) for sheep. Mnisur cows and bullocks of superior 
breed ure brought only by Maisur people. They cost £10 to £30 
(Rs. 100-300) a head. 

Besides sugar, kerosine oil, and furniture, Piirsis, Bombay 
Musalmans, one or two Dhirwaér Shimpis and a few ordinary 
tradesmen sell drugs, hardware, paper, aud almost all European 
articles except liquor which is sold by Parsis and Bombay Musalmans 
only. The miscellaneous articles of European make which are most 
used by natives are paper, castor oil, lavender-water, scents, quinine, 
penknives, scissors, needles, inkstands, and match-boxes, 

There are about twelve brokers or daldls m Dhirwdr. Two or 
three Komtis are employed exclusively upon this work, and get 
from the sellers a commission of 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.) for each cartload 
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of goods other than grain, suchas sugar, coarse sugar or molasses, 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, cocoa-kernels, salt, turmeric, dates, and spices. 
The remaining ten brokers are Lingdyats, who keep their own shops 
and act as brokers to other shopkeepers and traders. | 
Husbandmen, of whom there are about 400 houses, are found in 
all parts of the city. They are Lingdyats, Marithés, Bedars, 
Mhirs, and blancs They are hardworking and sober, and are 
not extravagant on marriage and other occasions. At the same 


time they are careless and wanting in thrift and wasteful in many 


of their ways, and free-handed to excess in their gifts to village 
servants. Except in plonghing, the women help in almost every 
process of husbandry, and after they are eight years old, the boys 
are too useful in minding cattle and watching fields to be spared to 
attend school. They have houses of their own worth a yearly rent 
of 8s, to 12s, (Rs. 4-6); they have generally two pairs of bullocks 
and sometimes four and a pair of two he-buffaloes. Some Mardthas 
Lingdyats and Mhirs snidiey themselves as farm servants; others 
have rich watered land well tilled and yielding valuable crops. Still 
most of them are in debt, foolishly taking advantage of the money- 
lender’s readiness to make them advances. The chief fruit and 
vegetable growers are Marathds, Lingiyats, and Musalmdins.! 

Several moneyed men, Lingiiyats, Marathis,Gavlis, and Musalmans 
Sidbaew: yearly from Government the grass grown on meadows, and 

‘ire servants to cut, sheave, and carry the grass, which is stored 
in large heaps or banvis outside of the town, The grass is sold at 
about Gs. to 10s. (Rs.3-5) the thousand bundles, 

Rice is pounded or ground in wooden grinding-mills by Lingdya’ 
Sticalnkinr and Mardthés of the labouing aes Thee i. sci by = 
grind and clear the rice and sell it throughout the year. They also 
sell rice wholesale and sometimes in retail. Their women help in 
cleaning rice. ‘They are fairly well-to-do and live in all parts of the 
town. Sometimes the rich employ them in pounding and cleaning 
rice for home use. | 

Almost all sellers of articles of native furniture, earthen pots 





'The vegetables grown in the rainy season are: (1) Vegetables whose fruit 
only is used fendi, wrullsorafi, sovati, Aagal, Aeri, padval, charalli, mensin, 
denmensin, foftal, Gada, Lumbal, chepar-badni, cembi, alasondi, adei-Aas 
tupad-Ain, besides such European vegetables os peas and beans, (2) Vegetables 
whose leaves only are used rajiger, Aarvi, menthe, chuki, kadigargu, wiaegt, kiradeali, 
gholi, Kiresoppy, sabaah, chakott, pullampuchi, chandroabatei, Aongawnd, randerga, 

ftambri, chitgonni, beki, agatmaru, and gorji, besides such Europe Vegetables as 
cabbage. (3) Vegetables whose roots only ore weed wilegaddi, mulangi, gayriy 
wrlegadds, savarugaddi, bilrakahagaddi, sambranigaddi, margencsy, and sar fi 

The Vegetables grown in the cold season are : (1) Vegetables whose fruit only is 
used arari, adm, cheyachi, savati, bendi, nuggt, tottal, halgumbal, eendigigumbal, 
tasicvori, cheparadavart, baladavari, bathod!i, and chellaveri, (2) Ve etalon whoa 
leaves only are used dali, kwsibi, gene, and pundi. (3) Vegetables whose roots 
ay: are used genom, wrolegqaddi, and some other roots grown in the rainy season, 

the hot season, except where pond, well, brook, or river water is available, 
vegetables are seldom grown. The fruits are: nirala, mavin, pkirle, halzin, anjur, 
délimb, aifaphalic, ramphela, bali, nimbbi, paragi, bori, Lavalfi, atti, belvil, putti, 
sis and white grapes, water and musk melons, pappai, bali, fi 
“sire Fine-apples and oranges do not grow except in one or two gardens at 
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wooden boxes, bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, are makers as 
well assellers. They are settled all over the town living im houses 
worth a yearly rent of £14s. to £2 8s. (Rs.12-24). Brass and copper 
vessels are made at Dharwar only by two Muhammadan families. 
But they areimported from Hubli, Poona, and Nasik by Jain Bogars 
who sell them retail. The Bogars live in houses worth a yearly 
rent of £2 Ss. to £4 16s. (Rs 24-48), Couches, chairs, and other 
articles of European furniture are sold by about three Parsi 
merchants and two or three Hindu carpenters. 

The women of the rice pounding and grinding class purchase 
fogari, kadli, widu, hesaru, and other pulse from husbandmen or 
shopkeepers and prepare bidli or split pulse. They ene the pulse 
and separate the fine parts called bidli from the husk and sell the 
bili wholesale or retail to consumers, of whom there are many 
from the neighbouring Ma The husk is sold and given to 
cattle. Pulse-sellers live in all parts of the town. Sometimes rich 
peorle employ them in grinding pulse and making it into liali for 

ome se. 

Grain is roasted by Pardeshis, Lingdyats, Mardthds, and Komtis, 
who roast rice, gram, and peas. Roasted rice is prepared in three 
forms, avalaki, churmuri, and aralu. Roasted abet rte is called 
puthini. Some of the grain-roasters have shops, They are poor 
and live in different parts of the town. . 

Sweetmeat-makers also called Halvais or Mithaigars, of whom 
there are about twenty-five families, are Mardthds, Pardeshis, 
Lingdyats, and Konkani Brahmans living in Manpalvir Peth and in 
the old Regimental Lines. Many of them are old settlers in Dharwar. 
They prepare pene, baryis of three kinds, haliva, khobri, and keshra, 
and Jathdsa, bendhu, and kallianedi. At fairs and during the Holi 
festivals in March - April they prepare necklaces of figures of sugar 
and milk as also sugar figures of cocoanuts, temples, palanquins, 
horses, elephants, and fruit. All classes buy these. Pardeck 
and Bréhmans prepare bundeda and other laddigi or sweetmeat 
balls and three other kinds of sweetmeats jilibi, chekli, and 
gillgincht. Very religious Brahmans do not eat these as they are 
considered impure. 

Some account of oil and liquor makers and sellers has been 
already given. : 

- There are about sixty families of butchers. About twenty of 

them sre Lads and the rest Musalmdins. The Léds are mutton 
butchers alone, and of the Musalmins some are mutton and some beef 
butchers. They live in the north-east and north-western parts of 
the town and a few live in Hiiveripeth. They buy cattle and sheep 
on market days from shepherds or other cattle dealers. Lingayats 
and Brihmans object to sell their animals to these men, A mutton 
and a beef market have been newly built by the municipality. 
There are also two slaughter houses; one for slanghtering sheep 
and goats and the other for slanghtermg cows and bullocks. 

Fishermen, numbering about twenty houses, belong to the Bhoi 
or Ambikar that is river sailor classes and are all settled in the town, 
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Planes living in houses with a yearly rent of not more than Gs. to 8s. 
(Rs.3-4), and earning about 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day . They are 


Chapter XIV. They are hardworking and orderly but fond of li nor, and poor, 


jizwaR, generally in debt. Their women help in selling fish ; : 

Fishermen, not go to school, Besides selling fish the men carry peeegues. 
Several Bhoi women buy dried fish from the neighbouring Portuguese 
territory and sell it to consumers. 

Hens and eggs are sold by Musalmins, Mardthés, and Bhois, on 
market days Ser aily in thers houses. Some Mardtha and Musalmén 
husbandmen also sell hens and eggs. 

Stone-cutters. Stone-cutters or Kallukattakarus are Mardthés and Vaddars. 
There are about twenty families. They live in different parts of 
the town. They are sober and hardworking and carn Is, to ls. 6d. 
(8-12 as.) a day. They prepare carved stone work, stone idols, 
and all stone work. The women gather and sell dried cowdung cakes 
and help the men. 

Brick-makera, Bricks are made by about twenty families of Marathds 
Musalméns and Lingéyats. They live chiefly in the town of 
Dharwar and in the village of Milipur, and make burnt bricks and 
small red tiles in the neighbourhood of the Gulganjikop and 
Kempkeri ponds. The bricks sell at about 14s. (Rs. 7) and tiles at 
89. to 14s. (Rs. 4-7) the thousand. They are sober, honest, well 
behaved, and hardworking but dirty. They are a poor class, living 
in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s, (Rs, 3-6), 
With the help of their wives they gather rubbish for their kilns and 
bring it either on their heads, on asses, or carts. Their boys, who 
never go to school, help them when about ten years old. oy earn 
Ge. to 7hd. (4-5 as.)a day. They make no earthenware. cople 
of the labouring class make sun-dried bricks but not tiles, and sell 
them at 6s, to 8s, (Rs. 2-3) the thousand. | 

Tilers. See Brick-makers and Earthon-ware makers. 
Jarpenters Carpenters, all Panchals, number about seventy houses and live 

- . in all parte of the town and in Saidapur and Hoayellanar: They are 
hardworking and sober, and have steady and well-paid employment. 
They have no capital and live in houses worth a yearly rent of 6. 
to 12s. (Rs. 3-6) Their wages are high varying from ls. to le. Gd. 
(8-12 as.) a day and they are seldom without work. They 
do not work as labourers. Their women do not help exeept in 
looking after the house. Boys begin to work from ten or twelve. 
Some go to school. Besides house-building, which is their chief 
occupation, they make carts, field tools, and furniture. They have 
no special skill and only make articles to order. 

Blacksmiths, Of Blacksmiths who make hinges, locks, and other fittings, some 
account is given below under Iron-workers. 

Lime-burners, Lime-burners or Sungardrus, of whom there aro about forty 
houses living chiefly in the town, prepare lime or chunam. 
lime 1s prepared by burning in kilns two parts of small pieces 
of limestone and three parts of charcoal. The limestone 
ree bring in carts from fields about two miles east of Dharwar 
and the charcoal is brought from charcoal-makers. They buy 
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manure in Dhdrwér, at about ten cartloads the rupee, carry it, 
and spread it on the fields. In return, the owners of the fields 
allow the lime-burners to dig for limestone im different parts of 
their fields, and to carry away as many cartloads of it as they can 
s0 long as they fill the holes. Thus limestone costs the burners 
as much as they pay for the manure and the hire of labour, that 1s 
about Gd. (4 as.) fora cartload of ten baskets full. Each basket 
holds about eight Dharwiir shers of twenty folds or rupee-weights 
each, and one hundred and twenty shers make one Aeru. Charcoal 
is bought at a rupee for a phara of eight baskets full. One 
hundred and twenty-eight shere of limestone and 192 of charcoal 
are put into a kiln and the kiln is lighted. In twelve hours the 
limestone is turned into one hundred and twenty-eight shers of 
lime, which fetches about Gs. (Ra. 3). Each lime-burner’s house 
has three or four kilns in front of it. The kilns are circular in 
form and about five feet high with an inner diameter of two and 
an outer diameter of four feet. The women help in domg the kiln 
work and selling the lime either in the market or in their houses. 
They are poor, but have houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 
Ss. to 12%,(Ra. 4-6). Their boys do not go to school; they begin 
to help their parents when twelve years old. 

Thatchers are Lingdyat Mardthds or Musalmin labourers. They 
are employed to thatch houses in the beginning of the ramy season. 
They are engaged either by contract or daily wages averaging about 
9d, (6 as.)a day. The thatching season lasts for about six weeks 
from early April to mid-May. 

There are about eleven houses of painters called chifrakars or 
jingars. They live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. 
to 12¢. (Rs. 3-6). They paint house fronts with well drawn and 
well coloured figures of considerable grace and naturalness. They 
also draw similar figures on paper and paint wooden cradles 
and figures of native idols, especially earthen figures of Ganpati 
and Kam during the Ganesh-chaturthi in September-October and 
the Holi-hunvi in February-March. The figures sell at ls, to Lo 
(Ks. $-50). 

There are about 400 houses of weavers, most of them Lingiyats. 
They are hardworking sober and orderly. Some live in their own, 
and others in hired houses, paying a yearly rent of 6. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6). 
They work on borrowed capital and are generally in debt. The 
women arrange the threads and do almost every part of the process 
of weaving. The children are early useful and are seldom spared 
to go to school. They weave waistcloths, women’s robes or siria, 
and all sorts of coarse cloth with silk or cotton borders. They 
suffered much in the 1877 famine, but are again (1884) well employed 
though poorly paid. Most of the cloth used at Dharwar is brought 
from Hubli. 

Tailors or Shimpigerus, numbering about 120 houses, are mostly in 
the town of Dharwar. They are hardworking sober and thrifty, but 
have a bad name for stealing portions of cloth given to them to sew. 
A few are fairly off, free from debt, having credit and being able 
to save. The rest are poor, some free from debt, and others in debt. 
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ey live in houses of their own, worth 12s. to 16s, (Rs. 6-8) a 
cot They make and sell clothes. Some are at on regular 
wages in European families and all have steady employment. The 
men earn about 6d. (4 as.) and the women 1gd. (1 a.) a day. 

Leather-workers, numbering about seventy-five houses are of four 
classes, Holerus, Madigerus, horarus, and Mochigararns. Most of 
them live im the outskirts of Dhérwir town and in the village of 
Hosyellapur. They are hardworking and fairly sober and well 
behaved. But they are very dirty, quarrelsome, and fond of hquor 
and amusement. abe of them aré in debt, and live in small houses 
and huts wortha yearly rent of 4s. to 8s. (Rs, 2-4). They have steady 
employment, the men earning about 6d. (4 as.) a day and the women 
about 3d. (2 as.). Boys help after they are ten and are almost never 
sent to school. The Dhors tan and dye leather red, the Madigerus 
and Mochigararus make shoes, boots, sandals, water-bags, leather 
ropes and whips, and sell their wares partly in the market place and 
partly in their houses. 

Ornament-makers are chiefly goldsmiths of whom there are about 
eighty-cight houses in all parts of the city. They are sas f sober 
and hardworking but have a bad name for cheatin delay. 
Many live in their own houses and are well-to-do. Others live in 
hired honses worth a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s, (Rs. 3-6), and many 
are in debt. When at work they earn about 1s. (8 as.) a day, 
but work is not constant, and some of them, both men and women, 
have to eke out their living by labour. They make gold anil 
silver ornaments to order and also a few brass vessels for sale. 
People have no faith in their honesty, and when they employ them, 
either call them to their houses or watch them when at work. — 
goldsmith is paid 1}d, to 3d. (1-2 as.) for gold work and 
sometimes as high as 2s. (Re. 1) the fola or rapee weight, and for 
silver work jd. to 6d. (4-4 as.). Thongh not prosperous as & 
class some of them send their children to school and one of them 
is in the service of the Dharwar municipality. 

There are six casters’ houses in the town of Dharwar. They 
make bellmetal toe-rings which are worn by women of the labouring 
class. They are fairly off and have shops. The women do house 
work and sometimes help the men. 

Except by two Musalméins, no brass or copper ware is made i 
Dhirwir. About thirty families in Dharwdr bring brass and coppet 
vessels from Hubli, Terdal, Poons, and other places and sell them in 
Dharwar. Of these aboutten are Jains. They obtain soldered copper 
and brass vessels from Hubli and entire ones from Terdal. There are 
two Telingés and a few Musalmins who obtain soldered brass and 
copper vessels from Poona. All of them are settled in Dharwar in their 
own houses, worth a yearly rent of £1 4s. to £2 8s, (Rs.12-24). They 
are intelligent, sober, prosperous, and hardworking. Some of them 
have capital and all are free from debt. The women do house work. 
Jain women purchase glass bangles and fit them on to the wrists of 

er women. Their boys go to school. Their net yearly earning 
vary from to £10 to £50 (Rs, 100.- 500). ae 3 
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Iron-workers, nombering about thirty houses, are found in 
different parts of the city. They are of three classes, Kambars 
Nialbands and Ghisidis. The Kambars of whom there are about 
twenty houses, live in different parts of the city. They are dirty 
hardworking and fairly thrifty, but fond of liquor, They live in 
hired houses paying yearly rents of 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6). 
Their state is middling; most are in debt. The women help by 
blowing the bellows, and sometimes by working in their own 
_ fields, or as labourers. Their boys are seldom sent to school, and 
begin to help their parents about ten. Their daily earnings are 
not more than 6d. to ls. (4-8as.). They make hooks, nails, 
and iron bands, links for swinging cots and cradles, iron baskets, 
buckets, large sugarcane pans, field tools, stone chisels, carpenter’s 
tools, razors, country knives, scissors, and padlocks. The competi- 
tion of cheap English hardware has greatly reduced the demand 
for their work and presses heavily on them. The Ghisédis are 
a wandering tribe, poor, dirty, and unthrifty, They make horse- 
shoes and field tools, but are chiefly employed as tinkers. Nalbands 
or farriers are Musalmdns. They are paid 1s. 6d. to ds, (Is. 7 - 14) 
for shoeing a horse or bullock, and, as their number is small, they 
are well-to-do. 

Basket-makers, Miadars by caste, numbering about ninety 
families, are all settled in Miadar Street in the town of Dharwar. 
They are fond of liquor and amusement, quarrelsome, and unthrifty. 
Several of them live in their own houses, but most of their houses 
are mortgaged and many of the Miadars are in debt, pia wasted 
their earnings in show and pleasure. They have good employment, 
some of them bringing bamboos from Haltyal in North Kanara, and 
the rest making baskets, matting, and wicker work. The women 
do nearly as much work asthe men; between them o family earns 
about 74d. (5 as,) a day, 

Barbers or Navalgerns, numbering about eighty-five houses, are of 
four divisions, Marithis, Lingdyats, Musalméns, and Pardeshis, Of 
the Marithis, there are about twenty-five houses in Hosyellapur, 
and of the Pardeshis about three houses; of the Musalmans there 
are about twenty houses in the Musalmin quarter and the rest live 
in the town of Dharwar. Barbers as a class are hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty. Besides shaving, some of the Maritha barbers act as 
torch-bearers, and a few of the Mosalmins bleed and practise some 
other branches of surgery. The women do house work. The boys 
do not goto school ant begin to help their fathers after they are 
fifteen. They are hardworking, sober, and thrifty, and though poor, 
few are in debt and most have credit. They live in their own 
houses which are worth 4¢. to $3, (Rs, 2-4) to rent. They make 
about 6d. (4 as.) a day, charging about lid. (1 a.) for a shave, 

Washermen or Agsarus, numbering abont a hundred houses, are 
found chiefly in the town of Dharwar. They are of five divisions 
Lingéyats, Marithds, Pardeshis, Tamals, and Musalmins, They 
are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and free from debt, but have little 
credit. Their houses are worth a yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4s. 
(Rs, 6-12). The women do nearly as much work as the men, and 
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their boys do not go to school, but after twelve help their fathers, 
They sek all Hothes and have constant work, making with the 
help of their wives about 74d. (5 as.)a day. The great fault of the 
washermen is that when good clothes are given to them to wash, 
they wear them for three or four days before they wash and return 
them to their owners. 

The Bedars who correspond to the Ramoshis, Kolis, and Bhils of 
the Deccan are not like them employed as watchmen. Some are 
settled towards the east of Dharwar near the Navlur gate and 
others to the west of the town near Tirmalréo’s street. They 
live in small tiled and thatched houses, Both men and women 
act as labourers. During the tamarind season they gather the ripe 
frnit from the trees and separate the pulp from the hentine s. They 
sell the pulp to shopkeepers and consumers and the bernes to 
blanket-makers. In their season (April-June) they buy and sell 
mangoes and guavas. At other times they bring sticks, banyan and 
mutiala leaves from the forests and sell them to the townspeople, 
the sticks as fuel and the leaves as plates and for cups. The men 
go to hunt regularly in Janney men and women are fond 
of liquor and of quarrelling. - have given up robbing and 
open violence but still steal to some extent. 

Labourers live in all parts of the town. They are chiefly 
Lingdyats, Mardthis, Musalmdns, Bedars, and Mhars. When 
other work fails the destitute of almost all classes take to labour. 

Field workers generally Lingiyats or Kdnarese, Maritha, Musalman, 
Bedar, and Holeru women earn #d. (2 as.) a day for weeding, and, 
in harvest time, are paid five sheaves out of every hundred. By 
grinding grain and pounding rice poor women of almost all classes 
make 2}d. to 3d. (1) -2 as.) a day. 

Carriers of bundles chiefly Marithas, Lingéyats, and Musalmans 
are paid 14d, (l.a.) for a trip to any place within the town and 14d. 
(1a@.) a mile outside the town within monicipal limits. There ts 
a special class of carriers known as Motligars, who store oa and 
unload carts getting 6d. (4.as.) a day for their labour, There is 4 
considerable demand for labour on the earth work now in progress 
for the Marmagoa-Beléri railway and on public roads, The 
workers are chiefly Holerus, Bedars, Musalmains, Maréthds, and 
Lingiyats, The men earn daily 6d. (4 as,), the women 3d, (2 as,), 
and the children 24d. (1} a.). 

House-building causes a considerable demand for unskilled 
labour chiefly in making cement and helping the bricklayers and 
masons, The ordinary wages are Gd. (4 a8.) for a man, and 3d, (2 as.) 
fora woman. Every year before the rains, tile-turning employs @ 
large number of Lingdyats, Mardthis, Bedars, and Musalmans. 

Players or Bajantrigararus, include Kshetridésdés and Korvars who 
play on three flutes two called bajantris and the third suti, a drum 
called sambal worn at the waist, and cymbals or jhampali, sérangi- 
valas or harpers, and fablerdlés or drum beaters, who play for 
dancing girls, and, if Bribmans, perform in temples or houses 
When the religious service called Harikatha is going on; Dasaru 
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s, who play a drum called daf, a musical stringed instrament 
alled funfune and cymbals or jhanji; and Radha players who play 
on the drum called madli and strike the fala a anal and massive 
cymbal. No actors or Bahurupis live in Dharwir. 

Among animal-trainers are the Girudis who go about with 
serpents, eet eh Nandiyeth-navarus who have performing or 








There are no resident professional athletes in the town of 
Dhiirwiir ; but several young Lingéyats, Mardthas, Musalmans, and 
Bedars perform athletic exercises and wrestle with each other in 
public for pleasure’s sake on great festivals. 

Besides the large class of the old destitute and idle of almost all 
eastes, there are in Dharwir three leading schools of ascetics, 
Sanyisis, Bairdgis, and Gosdivis. There is only one Sanydsi at 
Dhirwir, who belongs to the Smart sect. He lives in a temple 
and goes for his meals to any Brihman’s house of his sect. He 
eats only once a cay between sunrise and sunset. He does not 
accept any money offerings, His clothes are of a red ochrey colour 
and are supplied to him as gifts. His wardrobe includes a white 
blanket, two waist and two shouldercloths and two loincloths or 
langotis, and a covering cloth for use at might. He has a vessel 
hold water called ‘kamandal made from so dred gourd, and a 
staff called dand, to ant ok peor He never cooks. Some 
Sanytisis worship idols and others donot, Bairdgis marry and form 
a distinct sect but there are some celibates among them. There are 
four families of Bairag in Dharwar who live in their own houses. 
They do not eat from the hands of Brahmans. They keep the rules 
regarding ceremonial cleanliness and worship idols. They do not 
_ drink liquor or eat animal food. They marry among themselves. 
Brahmans and Maridthis may become Bairigis. But a Brahman 
Bairdgi will not eat at the hands ofa rétha Bairigi. Some 
travel and the others remain in one place. The travelling Bairdgis 











move as pilgrims over the whole of India staying for months together 


at any place which takes their fancy, or where they can get plenty 
to eat. The settled Bairigis do not travel. At Dharwar they 
dress like Brahmans and worship idols, If they have no children 
of their own they adopt boys of their own sect, and failing this 
their property goes to the chief disciples. There is only one 
Gosivi in Dharwir. He belongs to the sect of Puri and lives in 
atemple of Hanuman, He is poor and lives by begging. He does 
not wear the sacred thread. He eats animal food and drinks liquor, 
and takes food from Brahmans and Mardthis. It is from the 
Maritha caste that Gosfvis are chiefly recruited. They worship 
idols. Their birth and marriage customs are the same as those of 
Marithas and they bury their dead. They rub ashes.on their bod; 
and gather alms in a wallet called jolgi, which hangs from the lef 
shoulder. At Marétha caste dinners Gosivis are given the first 
seats, and are treated with more respect than any other class except 
Brahmans. 

Potters, of whom there are about fifty families, are all 
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Lingdyats, They live in different parts of the town of Dhdrwir, 
Haveripeth, Saidépur, Mélapur, and Ndrdyanpur, They bring 
earth on asses from the Ko eri pond and the valley of Attikole 
about a mile south of Dharwar, mix the two earths together and 
from the mixture make pots, cups, and dishes of various shapes and 
sizes to hold water, to cook in, and to eat from. They do not make 
bricks. They also bring earth from the Herekeri pond and from it 
make large tiles, which they sell at about 14s, (Rs. 7) the thousand, 
Their women and boys who do not go to school help their parents. 

They are poor and live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 
8s. to 12s, (Rs, 4-6), They are sober, honest, well behaved, and 
fairly hardworking but dirty. 

Of cart-hirers there are about 133 families, who live upon hiring 
their carts at about 18d. to 2e. (Re. }-1) aday, If they have to 
Bo any distance the hire is arranged by contract. By caste the 
hirers are Lingéyats, Mardthés, and Musalmdns and one or two 
Rajputs. Their women do not help ; and their boys do not go to 
school, They are settled all over the town. Altogether about 500 
country carts are owned by the townspeople and about 133 are 
offered for hire, 

Betel-leaf Sellers, numbering about twenty-six are settled chiefly 
in the town of Dharwar. Some of them are Musalméns and others 
Chatris and Maréthis. They buy betel leaves wholesale at 
Ranebennur, Haveri, Shiggaon, and one or two other places, 
bring them in cart-loads, and sell. them retail at Dharwar at the 
average rate of 1}d. (1a.) for a hundred leayes. Their women help 
them in keeping the leaves clean and selling them in their shops. 
Their boys go to school. Their net senshi earnings are 8s, to 
I2s, (Rs, 4-6), 

_ Of Brahman cooks and water-bearers, there are about forty-four. 
Some of them are employed in Brahman families on monthly wages 
varying from 10s, to £1 4s. (Rs. 5-12). Others work on contract 
when dinners are to be given to large parties of Brahmans. The hire 
of watermen, in such cases, is three-fourths the hire of the cook. 
The contract is made according to the kind of dinner and the number 
of guests. They live in houses yielding a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s, 
(Rs. 3-6). Very few have families; the rest are bachelors. They 
dress in such rich clothes that it is difficult for a stranger to know 
that they are cooks and watermen, Only when at work do they 
appear in dirty clothes. 

About 200 Pendhiris and 100 Kakars let ponies on hire at 
about 1s. (Sas.) a day. For greater distances their hire is about 6d. 
(4a2.) the kos of three miles. They are settled in two or three parts 
of the town and in Héyeripeth, All are Musalmans and they eat 
together. TheKakars do not marry with the Pendhiris, Those 
who have no ponies bring firewood or grass and gell it at 44d. (S.as.) 
a head-load. They sometimes work as labourers, The women help 
the men, and the boys do not go to school, 

Three snuff-makers in the town of Dhérwér all belong to the 
Velal or Modlisr caste, They make fine snuff like Belari snult 
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and sell it at 3d. (2. as.) the quarter sher weighing six rupees. They 

k the Tamil language and came from the Madras Presidency 
about fifteen years ago. Since their arrival all the old Lingayat 
snuff-makers have lost their trade. One of the three Velals also 
binds books and another sells stamps in addition to making snuff. 
As snoff-makers their yearly profits are about £10 (Rs. 100). Their 
women help in making snuff, and their boys go to school. 

Of four stamp-vendors one is a Veldl, one a Komti, and two 
Brihmans. They are settled in the town of Dhirwér. The women 
of the Komti and Brahmans do nothing but house work. Their 
yearly profits are about £15 (Rs.150), Their boys go to school. 

Five private printing presses are employed in the town and 
lithograph newspapers and other s papers in Kanarese 
Marathi and English. 

Of gold washers there are thirteen houses in the town of Dharwar. 
Miss belong to the fishermen caste. Both men and women collect 
the sweepings of the houses of esp: and the rubbish of the 
bath-room watercourses of the houses of the rich and wash it 
in hopes to find particles of gold which they melt and sell. Each 
family earns about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. They also sometimes 
work as labourers. Their boys do not go to school. 

About sixteen Musalman families of Bhistis carry water in large 
leather bags on bullocks and in smaller bags on their shoulders, 
They are settled in the Musalman quarter of Dhirwir. Their 
waces amount to£1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) amonth. Their women 
do not help and their boys do not go to school. 

Nine Musalmdn and one Lid perfumer are settled in the town 
of Dharwar. They make native perfumes and sell them to the 
townspeople. The roan profit of each family is about £10 
(Rs, 100). ‘Their women help in their work and their boys do not 
go to school. 

Of fifty-five timber traders two are Pardeshis, one a Konkanasth 
and the Konkanasth are settled in the Hindu quarter, and the 
Musalmans in tho Musalmén quarter of the town. They brin 
timber from Haliyél in North Kanara and other Government woo 
stores, and sell it in retail at Dhaérwér. Much of this timber 1s 
exported to Eust Dhérwéir, The yearly profit of each family of 
timber-dealers is £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500). Their women do not 
help except by minding the house and their boys go to school. 

About twenty sellers of beads, small looking-glasses, thread, 
needles, small tin boxes, and wooden combs, are called 
Manigararus and are settled in the town of Dharwiir. About half 
of them are Telangis and the rest Musalmins, Their women do 
house work and sell somo of the articles, Their boys do not go to 
school, Each family earns about £10 (Rs, 100) a year, Some of 
them are very poor, 

Seventeen Musalman bakers are settled in the Musalmin quarter of 
the town, They make bread forthe use of Europeans and Eurasians 
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Chapter XIV. in the civil station and for some Musalméns, The women 
Places. and do house work. Some of their boys goto school, The profit of 
ah: ae ne each family is about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 
Chaleaudi In the whole of Dharwar town there is one family of Ohalyadis 
which is of the Holera or Mhér caste. He is the religious servant 
of the Lingiyat community. His duties are to walk before 
Lingdyat processions and to stand at all Lingdyat meetings and 
marriages with a huge brass spoon on his shoulder to the end of 
which a bell is fastened with a long brass chain. Every now and 
then he loudly sings the praises of Basava, the founder of the 
Lingdyat religion, and gives a jerk to the bell. The community 
gives him presents in coin, cloth, and money. His ese are 
estimated at about £20 (Rs. 200) a year. His wife does house work 
and his boys go to school. | 
Basvi. There is also a female religious servant called the Basvi. Sheisa 
Lingiiyat and attends all Lingdéyat meetings where women assemble, 
serves them with betelnuts, flowers, and perfumes, and calls Lingdyat 
ladies to these meetings. It is her duty also to invite Lingdyat 
women to dinner on important occasions. She never marries and 
is allowed to practice prostitution. She receives presents from the 
Lingayat community and her profits amount to about £10 (Rs, 100) 
a year. No Lingiyat sacenbte es considered complete without the 
Chalvadi and the Basvi. When a Chalvadi has no son or a Basvi 
no daughter, he or she adopts a boy or girl of their own class, 
Tinnera. Two Musalmén tinner families at Dharwar tin all copper and 
brass cooking vessels. Their women do not help and their boys do 
not goto school, The profit of each family is about £20 (Rs. 200) 
a year. 
Blanket-clyera, Two Kurubar or shepherd families employ themselyes in 
edging country blankets with silk or woollen thread. They are paid 
Is. to 2s. (Re.}-1) for each blanket. Their yearly profits are 
shout £5 (Rs. 50) each. Their women help, and their boys do net_ 
to school. 
Vibheti or White Dhirwér has four Lingiiyat families who make white cowdung 
Ash-makers, ashes, and sell them to Lingdyats. Their women help and their 
boys do not go to school. They are poor earning just enough to live 
on. 


Cotton Cleaners Of cotton cleaners in the town of Dhérwar thera are thirty-six 
Musalmdn families. They beat and clean cotton at the rate of 
about Is. (8 as.) a mana y. They are poor and live in their own 
houses worth a yearly rent of about 12s. (Rs. 6). The women help 
and roll the beaten cotton into rolls about a foot long and half an 
ie thick, which the women of the Lingsyat husbandmen spin into 

Cotlon Trailers, — Twelve families of cotton traders are settled in Dharwdr. 
live in houses yielding a yearly rent of £1 4s. to £2 8d. (Rs. 12-24), 
Besides these, grain and ‘other merchants trade a little in cotton, 

Private Servants, Abont. 300 Brihman, Bedar, Jain, Kurubar, Lingdyat, Maratha 

and Musalmén families serye in the houses of the Sich ne eae 
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keepers, carringe drivers, cow-dungers, cloth-washers, and 
messengers, Their yearly wages vary from £3 12s. to £9 12s. 
(Rs. 36-96). They are sometimes paid by the month and sometimes 
by the year. 

Indigo-dyers number about six, of whom two are Marathiis and 
the rest Lingdyats. They are settled in the town. They dye cloths 
in indigo, and the women help. Their boys go to school. Each 


family saves £10 to £20 (Rs.100-200) a year. They are well-to-do 


and able to save, 

About nine Lingiyat families import for sale cocoanuts from 
Nandgad, Haveri, and Ranebennur, and lemons from the two last 
places. ‘The cocoanuts sell at the rate of about 1d. to L4e. (F-1 a.) 
each, and 100 lemons for 9d. (6 as.). Their women help and their boys 
go to school. Their yearly profits are about £3 (Rs. 30). 

Bangle-sellers number about twenty-five families, who have settled 
in Dharwar. About ten of them are Musalmins and the rest Jams. 
They buy glass bangles of various colours and fit them to the wrists 
of women in the town. The price of the bangles vary according 
to their quality and size from }d. to 1d. (}-4 4.) a bangle. Their 
women help; their boys do not go to school. They are poor and 
unable to save. They earn just enough to maintain themselves. 
Besides these in Haveripeth one family makes glass bangles. 

Two Lingdyat families in Dhérwir make marriage crowns or 
bhasings literally brow-horns. The Lingiiyat marriage crowns are 
very large and ornamental, and are made of a light spongy water- 
fe and coloured paper and tinsel. Each crown costs about 2s. 





‘Re. 1). ‘The marriage crowns of other Hindus are triangular in 
rm and are made of paper and cost about lid. (1 a). Their 

women help, and their boys do not go to school. They are poor 

and uuable to save. | 

About forty families of blanket weavers, belonging to the shepherd 
caste, are settled in the town of Dhérwér. Their blankets cost 2s. 
to 8s. (Rs. 1-4). They are well-to-do but unable to save. Their 
women help and their boys after twelve. 

Of professional dancing and singing women, there are fifteen 
families, Mardéthas, Lingéyats, and Musalmins by caste. The 
Hindu and the Musalmin women who dress like Hindus 
and bear Hindu names, live in the Hindu quarter, and the 
Musalmén women who dress like Musalméns and bear Musalman 
names, {live in the Musalmén quarter of the town. They sing 
Kanarese Mardthi and Musalmani songs and dance both Karnatic 
and Hindusténi dances. They are a thrifty and well-to-do class 
with property worth £50 to £500 (Rs, 500-5000) and live in houses 
worth a yearly rent of £2 8». to £4 16s, (Rs. 24-45). Their boys 
and girls go to school from seven to twelve and learn to read and 
write. At home the girls learn to sing and dance. The women 
also practise prostitution. Besides these, there are 105 families of 
women, who cannot sing or dance and gain their livelihood by pro- 
stitution alone. ‘They are Mardthds, Lingdyats, Kurubars, Holerus, 
and Rajputs, and live in all parts of the city, in small houses or huts 
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worth a yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4s. (Re. 6-12), They do not save, 
and their children go to school, They are not held in the same 
respect as the professional dancing and singing prostitutes, 

Seven Musalmin families are employed in making hemp or coir 
rope. The ropes are six to eighty feet long and of varying 
thickness. A rope half an inch thick and eighty feet long costs 
4s,(Ks.2). They are a poor class and are unable to save. | 
women help and the boys do not go to school. They are settled in 
the town of Dharwar. 

Two Maritha and two Musalmin midwives are settled in the 
town and in Hiiveripeth. They charge 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) for 
each lying-in and also get the robe worn by women at the time of 
childbirth. Their husbands are labourers. They are poor and 
unable to save. 

Two families of bookbinders, one a Musalmén and the other a 
Velal or Modlidr family, are employed in the public service as 
bookbinders. 

Two Chinamen settled in Dhirwér make and sell cane chairs 
and boxes. They are poor and have no credit. 


Three bamboo dealers bring bamboos wholesale from forests 
= “ve re oe Dhirwiir, each making a profit of about £10 
ns. 100) a year. they live in houses yielding a yearly r | 
£1 to £1 4s, (Rs. 10-19), Tein een 
Three tinmen in Dhirwir make lanterns and small tin boxes. 
The lanterns, including glass panes, are sold according to size at 
Gd. to 49. (Rs. }-2). Their yearly profits clear,of all expenses are 
about £20 (Rs. 200) each. Their women do not help, and their 
boys do not go to school. 

Bhangis or Sweepers, mostly Musalmdns, nun abont sixty 
families. They live chiefly rad Saidapur. Ser agit are 
employed by the Dhérwir municipality to clear privies and remove 
nightsoil, and some are vei ae ee by the townspeople on similar 
duties. Their women do not help, and their boys do not go to 
school. They earn 6s, to 8s. (Rs.3-4) a month. — | 
_ The 1881 census showed 5331 honses in Dharwar, of which 
1331 were of the better and 4000 of the lower class. The better 
class of houses are built with sun-dried bricks of reddish earth, and, 
except about one hundred with whitewashed walls, the walls of all 
are plastered with mud. The lower class of houses are built with sun- 
dried bricks of black or reddish earth. The walls are strong and 
suited to the climate as they keep ont the heat. As they have 
no windows the ventilation is imperfect, air coming in through 
the main door when open, through skylights in the case of flatroofed 
houses and through the tile partings in tiled houses. Most of the 
houses have a back courtyard, usually dirty and spoilt by a pit 
privy which sometimes remains uncleaned for years. Almost all 
the better built houses are modern. Not a single substantially built 
honge is more than sixty or sevent years old. Owing to the 
anarchy which prevailed at the close of the eighteenth century, the 
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country was so often overrun and plundered that most of the houses 
were either pulled down or burnt. People were chary of buildin; 
large and substantial houses. In 1818 when the British too 
Dharwir, the houses were small and few. The only two large 
. buildings were the mansion of Bapuji Sindia, the commandant of 
Dhirwir fort, and the mansion of 'Trimbakrio Anna the Sar 
Subhedar of Dharwar which was built about 1792. During the first 
fifteen years of British rule, the number of honses began to 
increase, but they were not of any size or beauty, as people were 
not sure how long British rule would last. Since then, though 
Dhirwir has fallen from its position, a good many new houses have 
sprung uponall sides and fan 
valne, 
Within the limits of the Dharwar municipality, are estimated to 
be about one hundred roads and lanes with an aggregate length of 
about sixteen miles, of which 34 miles are metalled. Besides the 
great north and sonth Poona-Harihar road which passes between 
the town of Dhdrwdr and the civil station, and tho east and 
west Bijépur-Haliyal road which passes between the town and 
the fort of Dharwar and thence through the civil station, there 
are seven or eight chief roads in the city. Two east and west 
roads, the northern and the southern, run parallel to each other in 
Madihall. The northern road joins the southern at the west end 
of Madihall by o small cross lane and passes west through 
Haveripeth, then turns a little to the south, and passing between 
the fort and the town, goes straight to the Collector's office and 
to all the bungalows in the civil station. It branches in two 
directions near the south gate of the fort, the north-west branch 
leading to the District Court, post office, travellers’ bungalow, and 
the jail. Near the jail it joins the main Poona-Harihar road. 
The southern branch goes into the town of Dharwar. The east and 
west Hubli main road, entering the town on the east, proceeds 
westward through the town, first under the name of Mochigar lane, 
and, farther on, under the name of the big pond road, to the Kemp- 
keri pond. From the pond it passes west to the German Mission 
house, Ulvi Basappa's temple, the Collector's office and other 
bungalows, and on to Haliyél in North Kanara, The great road 
known as Kaminkatta in the middle of the town starting from the 
east of the town, passes west as far as ci tee from whence it 
follows the east and west Hubli main road. The eastern Hubli 
road enters the town on the east at Navlur gate and under the 
name of Hosvoni lane, passes the street bearing that name, turns a 
little to the north and then again to the west, under the name of 
Kodanpur street, and turns to the south to the Nuchambli well. 
From its turning point it passes west, under the name of 
'Tirmalriio’s street, as far as the end of the new village. It then 
branches in three directions, to the south to Mailarling hill Someshvar 
temple and Hubli, to the west to Ulvi Basappa’s temple and Haliydl, 
and to the north-west to the Kempken reservoir, from where it 
follows the east and west Hubli main road. The Aminbhavi road 
enters Hiiveripeth in the north, passes south, and crossing the east 
b o—3S 
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Hubli road, crosses the town under the name of Mangalvir street: 
until it reaches the Kaménkatta cross street, and then under the 
name of Shukravarpeth street passes through the Navlur gate to 
Habli. The sixth is another parallel north and south road which 
from the Enropean burying ground near the fort, passes south 


through the town first under the name of Mangalvar street road, 
as faras the cross Kamdnkatta street, and then under the name of 
Shukravar street road, joins the east Hubli road at the point 
where it turns 4 httle to the north and then follows it. Two or 
three north and south roads pass through the civil station and cross 
as many more east and west roads in the same oe Several — 
smaller lanes jom the above main roads throughout the city and 

serve as short cuts to the main roads. Many of these lanes are 
extremely narrow and winding. ; 

Before the beginning of British rule the old town of Dharwar was 
surrounded with a mud wall six or seven feet high with bastions 
at intervals. The town had five entrances adorned with square 
topped gateways, which were closed at night, and watched by the 
village police. These bastioned walls have fallen. In some parts they 
have completely disappeared, in others the ruins give an idea of 
what they formerly were. The town has grown so much on all 
sides that there are no traces of the old gateways. Even the exact 
position of four of the gateways is not easily traced. The fifth 
gateway to the south-east of the town, known as the Navlur gate is 
also in ruins. ‘The tops of the gateway and the doors have vanished. 
The two sides alone remain act hey are much out of repair, The 
only two gateways in the city of Dharwar which have any top arches 
are the two in the east entrance to the fort of Dharwar. 

Dhirwér is throughont the year the seat of a District Judge and 
Sessions Judge, a first class subordinate jadge, and a Civil Surgeon. 
During the rains it is the seat of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collectors, the officers of the Southern Mariitha revenue 
survey, the police superintendent, the district engineer, and officers of 
the forest and railway departments. It is also the head-quarters of 
the chief revenue and me oe officers of the Dharwar subdivision and 
is provided with a jail, two court-houses, a municipality, and civil 
hospital, a igh school, a training college, an Anglo-vernacular 
school, post and telegraph offices, a travellers’ hai and four 
rest-houses for native travellers. 7 

The municipality was established in 1856 and was raised to 
& city municipality from the Ist of April 1883. In 1882-83 
besides a balance of £3821 (Rs.3212) the municipality had an 
income of £2510 (Rs.25,104) or a taxation of about Is, 11d. 
(15 as.) ahead on the population within municipal limits. The 
income is chiefly drawn from octroi, house, wheel, and other taxes, 
During the same year, the expenditure amounted to £2299 
(Rs. 22,990) of which £499 (Rs, 4986) were spent in conservancy and 
ree and the rest in repairing and lighting roads, in police 


rges, and in other miscellaneous objects. In 1876 the municipality 
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borrowed £3600 (Rs.36,000) from Government to improve its water- 
supply. The chief works which have been carried out since the 
establishment of the municipality are sixteen miles of made road, 
of which three and a half are metalled, vegetable beef and mutton 
markets and slaughter-houses, an improved water-supply, three miles 
of drains, and three latrines. e 

Within municipal limits are six reservoirs, three ponds or kuntas, 
two cisterns, and 614 wells. Of the six reservoirs five Hirekeri or 
Bag, Kempkeri or Lal, Kopadkeri, Halkeri or Moti, and Parman- 
kattiare large, and are the chief sources of the city’s water-supply. 
The sixth is a new large reservoir made by the municipality. The 
three ponds or kuntas, Margamma Saidspur and Ulvi Basappa, are 
small and used for watering cattle and trees, and for washing. 

The Hirekeri or Bag reservoir is on the south of the town near 
the village of Hosyellipur. It is the largest of the six reservoirs, 
being 4225 acres in area, and capable of holding 568,352 cubic feet 
of water. It is much filled with silt and is used only for bathing 
washing and watering some lands to the east of it. The eastern 
part of the reservoir was once banked with huge stones and mud ; 
but the whole is in ruins, If the embankment was repaired, and the 
silt removed, it would be able to hold three times as much water as at 
present. This reservoir has no steps. The temple of Rayar Hann- 
man stands close by on the north-east bank of the reservoir. It 
becomes dry as early as December. The Kopadkeri pond between 
the villages of Milépur and Gulganjikop on the north-west of the 
town has an area of 24,), acres and is capable of holding 356,388 
eubic feet of water. It is divided into two by a dam, the part on 
the high ground being -used by the people of Malipur, Gulganjikop, 


and Somes for drinking, antl the part on the low ground for . 
for 


washing an watering cattle and trees. At the end of 1851-82 
there remained in it 48,333, and at the close of 1882-53 about 32,000 
cubic feet of water. ‘This pond has a strong mud and stone embank- 
ment, but no steps. ‘The Halkeri or great reservoir, the chief 
source of the water-supply of the town, lies between the fort and 
the town. It has an area of 67; acres and can hold 564,648 cubie 
feet of water. At the end of the south-west monsoon of 1831-82 
it contained 483,984 cubic feet of water, and at the end of March 
1882, 322,656 cubic feet ; at the end of the south-west monsoon of 
1882-83 it contained about 338,460 cubic feet, and at the end of 
March 1883, 315,500 cubic feet of water. It bas stone and mud 
embankments in good order. Four flights of stone steps lead to 
the water’s edge. On the southern embankment stand the Ger- 
man Mission Anglo-vernacular school, temples of Hanumén and 
Dattatraya, and two rest-houses. Formerly this reservoir used 
to failin the hot season but it does not now, as it isfed by the 
new municipal reservoir on the south-west of the town, which is 
built from the Government loan of £3600 (Rs. 36,000) and is 
intended to supply the town with water through rine The Kemp- 
keri or Lil reservoir, in the west of the town and to the south of the 
road from the town to the Collector's office, has an area of on acres 
and is capable of holding 138,996 cubic feet of water. It is used 
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for drinking and washing by the lower classes who live near it. 
It has embankments built of clay, stone, and mud, and on one side 
are steps. It dries in December. The Parmankatti reservoir, to— 
the north of the town and Haveripeth street, and on the west of the 
Dhérwiir-Aminbbivi road, has an area of 24 acres and can hold 
112,220 cubic feet of water. In March 1882 it contained 33,666 
cubic feet. It is used for drinking by the people of the neighbe 
hood and on one side is furnished with steps, It 








It dries by December. 
The new reservoir to the south-west of the town which is intended 
to supply the town with drinking water by pipes was built in 1880 
from a Government loan of £3600 (Rs. 36,000). It has an srea of - 
16}$ acres. It contained $61,665 cubic feet of water in November 
1882. As it is more than a mile from the town itis not directly 
used. When necessary its water is led to the Halkeri or Moti 
reservoir, Of the three smaller ponds, gel inal called from a 
small temple of Margamma or the Hindu cholera goddess lies a little 
to the west of the Dharwar fort. It is used for watering cattle and 
trees. The Saiddpur pond to the north-east of the village of Saidaépur 
is used only for watering cattle. Ulvi Basappa’s pond, to the west 
of the town and near the Lingéyat temple of Uivi Basappa is used 
for washing and watering cattle und also for watering a small garden. 

There are two large cisterns or hondas in the west part of the fort. 
The smaller cistern, about 2833 square yards and thirty-six feet 
deep, is in the ditch between the outer glacis and the fort wall, 
Water collected in the catchment of the western parts of the fort 
runs into this reservoir through a channel built on a level with the 
ground, under the outer glacis of the fort. From this the water runs 
into the inner and larger cistern within the fort, by means of another 
channel, on a level with the ground, built under the fort walls, The 
larger cistern is within the inner wall of the fort. It has an arca of 
9856 square yards and is about eighty feet deep from the surface 
ofthe ground, It is ent out of the hard schistic rock on which the 
fort stands. Except at a few places near the surface the sides are 
not built but in the upper and eastern side are some rude steps. 
In very hot seasons both cisterns run dry. Inthe inner cistern 
is a well about ten feet square and twenty feet deep, and round the 
big well are smaller wells each three or four feet square. All these 
wells had sweet water springs. The big well had solid wooden 
shutters which can be opened or shut at pleasure, From these wells 
Bene used to draw their water-supply, A temple of Vithoba or 

“andurang stands close to the north-east bank of the cistern. 

Of the 614 wells within monicipal limits in December 1883, 
485 contained brackish water fit only for bathing and washing, 
and 129 contained sweet water fit for drinking. Of the sweet wells 
twenty-two were step-wells, and 107 were draw wells. Allthe 
wells inside the town and villages are draw wells and are four to six 
feet square and seventy-five to eighty feet deep. All the wells 
inside the town of Dharwir and the village of Hosyellipur are ~ 
brackish, The people of this part of the town use the water of the 
Moti reservoir and of thirteen sweet water wells outside the town, 


“1x on the west, five on the south, one on the north, and one on the 
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south-east. The villages of Haveripeth, Kamldépur, Mdlipur, and 
Nardyanpur have 153 wells all beach and they therefore depend 
on the Kopadkeri and Moti reservoirs, The Madihall, Saidapur, 
and Gulganjikop villages have 116 sweet wells each about twenty- 
five feet deep. Besides these there are thirty-eight sweet wells in 
the European part of the station. They are ten to twelve feet square 
and vary in depth from seventy to siphapeaighs feet. Agsar Bhivi 
a draw well on low ground to the west of the town is about six feet 
square and twenty-six deep. It is chiefly used by washermen. It 
had thirteen feet of water in December 1883. ‘The Jekni well to 
the north of the town takes its name from a Jekni or female 
spirit who haunts it. Thirty years ago it looked more like 
a pit thana well. Since then the Municipality have built stone 
steps onthe east and south sides and the townspeople use its 
water for drinking. It is sixty-two feet deep, ee an area of 
484 square yards on the top and about 150 square yards at the 
bottom. In December 1853 it had twenty-six feet of water. The 
Nuchambli well is to the south-west of the town near the 
village of Hosyellapur. It is called after a mixture of judri and 
ragi, called nuchambli or mullet gruel which was given to the 
labourers who dug it in a season of great drought about 120 years 

oo The well looked like a large pit till 1832 when it was repaired 
by public ange Bea Steps have been built towards the north 
and east sides of the well, and its water is used for drinking. It 
eccupies an area of 525 sqaare yards, and is thirty feet deep. In 
December 1883 it contained seventeen feet of water. Rayar Bhévi, 
on the south-east of the town near the Navlur gate was built 
by Vydsriy a Vaishnav Madhva pontiff. It covers an area of 
about 500 square yards and is lined with deep steps from the surface 
to the water's edge. It had seventeen feet of water in December 
1883. For want of cleaning and repairs the water is dirty and is 
used only for washing. The temple of Réiyar Hanuméin stands on 
the northern brink of this well. Three wells were built between 
1835 and 1860 by Raéo Saheb Shrinivasrio Hanumant now a retired 
Government pleader. One of the wells built about 1535 is in the 
old District Judge’s office. Its water is excellent and is generally 
used. The other built about 1842 is on the Dharwar-Hubli road 
near a garden planted by Mr. Shrinivis. This well covers an area 
of about twenty-five square yards and is forty-eight feet deep with 
steps on the southern side. The well is now chiefly used by way- 
farers. The third well was sunk by Mr. Shrinivés in 1361-62 im 
the present District Judge's office. The Udpirdyar well on the 
south-west of the town was built. abont 1780, by one Udpirao an 
officer under the Peshwa’s governor or sarsubhedir. It covers 
‘area of thirty square yards and is about thirty feet deep with steps 
on the west side. Its water is used by the people of the neighbour- 
hood, A temple of Hanumin, built by Satya Bodh Svami, a great 
pontiff of the principal sect of the Madhva Brihmans about 1750, 
stands on the north side of this well. Venkatréo Bahidur’s well, to 


1 Nochs is joviré boiled in water and made into a hard mass, and ambi is the 
_ gruel of regi four. 
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the south-west of the town was begun by the late Rao Bahadur Ven- — 
katréo Subdji principal sadar amin or native judge of Dharwar, after 
a succession of three years of droughtending in'$40, Mr. Venkatrio 
died in 1846, and his son Réo Bahadur Tirmalrio Indmdar, formerly 
a Judge of the Small Cause Court at Dharwar and Hubli and now 
a pensioner and a honorary magistrate of the first class, completed 
itin 1847 at a great cost. The Bombay Government expres 
themselves gratified at the public-spirited liberality shown y Mr. 
Venkatréo Subéji in making the well. In 1849 they conferred on 
his son Réo Bahédur Tirmalrdo forty acres of rent-free land in 
perpetuity as a reward for completing and for maintaining the well. 
he well is used by all classes of people and did not fail even in the 
great drought of 1874, when almost all other wells were dry. 
The well has an area of about 610 square yards and is seventy-nine 
feet deep. On the eastern side five cut stone steps lead from 
the surface to the water’s edge. In December 1883 the water in 
the well was thirty-five feet deep. Kopramma’s well on the 
south-east of the town, and near the Navlur gate, was built by the 
same Réo Bahddur Tirmalriéo in 1880, ata cost of sbout £140 
(Rs. 1400) and named after his late mother Kopramma. The well is 
circular, about six feet in diameter and forty-seven feet deep, and 
ia very substantial being built from top to bottom jentirely with dry 
plate stones. The water of the well is sweet and is used by 
the people of the neighbourhood, by travellers, and by market 
people on market days. It had twenty fect of water in ember 
1883. Two large circular wells are within the jail limits, one in the 
jail itself, the other in front of the jail gate. The water of both 
wells 1s sweet and is used by the inmates of the jail for drinking and 
washing as well as for watering the jail garden where European and 
native vegetables are grown. The finer vegetables are sold for 
the benefit of Government, and the country vegetables are used 
by the prisoners. The wells are each about twenty-five feet in 
diameter, and about eighty-eight feet deep. In December 1883 
they had sixteen feet of water. 

Outside of the town on the north, and between it and the fort, 
are the Robertson Fruit and Vegetable Markets. They are most 
convenient and spacious and next to the new market at Hubli, 
are among one of the finest up-country markets in the Bombay 
presidency, They include a quadrangular building with a corru- 
gated iron roof containing on each side of the square twenty stalls 
back to back. Each of the forty stalls on the southern and western 
sidés is provided with an enclosed brick wall covered with a wooden 
lid, in which the dealers keep their goods at night. The remaining 
forty stalls on the northern and eastern sides haye no such enclosures. 
Outside the quadrangle are three blocks of shops one on the north- 
western, another on the south-western, and the third on the south- 
tastern sides, each block containing fourteen shops or rows, with a 
tall seven feet broad, and a veranda in front also seven feet 
broad. The space on the north-eastern side of the quadrangle is 
still empty. he right to trade in this vacant space is sold every 
year to the highest bidder, Besides these, two other blocks of shops 
one on each side of the public road lead from the market into the 
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town, each block containing fifteen shops or rows, and a veranda 
in front of the same breadthas theshop. The present total number 
of stalls is eighty, and of shops seventy-two, and the total build- 
ing cost to the municipality has been £2775 (Rs. 27,750). The 
privilege of occupying and trading in each of the eighty stalls and 
seventy-two shops and on each of the separate portions of empty 
ground to the north-east of the quadrangular building, 1s sold by 
public auction évery year to the highest bidder. In 1883-54 the rents 
amounted to £193 (Rs. 1937). No shop tax is levied on these stalls, 
shops, or empty plots, as they form municipal property. The 
average yearly cost of repairing the stalls and shops is about £20 
(Rs. 200). The remaining twenty shops were sold to different 
persons, who occupy and trade in them, paying the municipality 
a yearly shop tax of £6 4s, (Rs.62). Muttonand beef markets were 
built by the municipality in 1881. The mutton market 1s a square 
building with thirty-four stalls and cost £92 8s. (Rs. 924). The beef 
market is a square building with twelve stalls and cost £49 
(Rs. 492). There are two slaughter houses one with a | ved floor 
for slanghtering sheep and goats, and the other for clan htering 
cows and bullocks. The old market within the town of Dharwdr 
consists of rows of shops on each side of two long streets known as 
the north and south Wanialehe Piati-voni and the east and west 
street known as Jaylivoni, crossing each other at right angles. Each 
shop consists of a room with a veranda in front and a store room 
behind. Articles for sale are kept in baskets and shown in the 
veranda. 

'The only industries in the town are the weaving of coarse woollen 
blankets and coarse cotton cloth. The jail manufactures are carpets, 
towels, table cloths, quilts, cane chairs, and boxes. The Govern- 
ment cotton gin factory, which used to repair cotton gins and do 
miscellaneous iron work, was closed in July 1883. 

Dharwar has thirteen large Hindu temples and three Muham- 
madan mosques. The temples, which are mostly plain and modern 
are three of Hanuman, two each of Durgddevi, Narsinh, Pandurang, 
and Venkatesh, and small shrines of Dyamava and Raghavendra 
Svimi. The oldestis Rayar or Vydésréy Hanumaén’s temple near 
the Navlur gate. It is said to be one of 360 temples which were 
built throughout the Vijaynagar territory about a.p, 1510 in honour 
of Hanuman.’ Vydsra4y who built the temples was a Madhav 
pontiff, whd is said to have managed the country for twelve years 
during the minority of a Vijaynagar king. ‘The temple is held in 
much reverence. The other two temples are Mudi Hanumin’s 
shrine near the old gate of that name, and Hanumiin’s shrine 
near the reservoir built about 1790 by Satya Bodh Svim 
another great Madhav pontiff. Of the two Durgidevi shrines one is 
*n the fort and the other in the town. Of the Narsinh temples one 
‘a in the town and the other at Madiball within a mile of Dharwar ; 
the latter was built by the late diwin Rao Bahidur Shrinivasrao 
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I This date falls in the reign of the famous Krishna Ray (1608-1642) the ninth 
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about 1832. Of the two temples of Piindurang one in the fort was 
built by the Peshwa’s last commandant Bépuji Sindia (a.p. 1800), 
and the other im the town was built about 182) by Ramanna Naik a 
rich Dhirwir merchant. Dyamava’s and Raghavendra Svami’s are 
two minor shrines, the latter built by a Dharwar priest about 1830. 
There is also a small temple of Tripurling near the 262nd mile-stone 
where the Dharwar road biaaahe: from the Hubli-Belgaum road. 
Tt is an old and substantial building of stone and mortar and has 
lately been repaired and whitewashed. There is also a Jain temple 
in Dhirwir, and Lingdyat temples of Virbhadra and Ulyi Basappa, 

Of three chief mosques, two the Jima and the Bara Imam’s are 
in the town, and one Hatel Patcha’s is in the fort. The panjas or 
iron hands which are worshipped in Hatel Pitché’s mosque are said 
to have been brought from Bidar in the Nizim’s dominions. 

Within municipal limits are twenty-five large and small Lingayal 
monasteries or maths built by difforont Tingepas at different since 
Six of these monasteries are of special importance, Hire’s, Dodya’s, 
Charanti’s, Huchya’s, Javatiavara’s, and Karibasya’s. These were’ 
built by different Ling&yat merchants at different times and are 
used only by Lingayat priests. The Lingiiyat laity never live in 
these monasteries. 

Dhiirwar has a German mission chapel and two Roman Catholic 
chapels. The German Mission chapel is seventy-six feet long by 
forty-two broad and twenty-four high and has a forty-feet high tower, 
Tt was built in 1844-45 cat dedicated on the 14th of December 1845. 
The service by the missionaries is in Kanarese and once in English 
on Sundays. Attached to the chapel is a small cemetery in which 
several missionaries and their wives and children have been buried, 

There is one travellers’ bungalow and four rest-honses within 
municipal limits, One of the rest-houses was built by the muni- 
cipality, and the other three by private persons one of whom a 
Muhammadan enjoys a grant of rent-free land from Government 
for the repair of his rest-house. The best of the three rest-houses 
is that bmlt by Rio Bahddur Tirmalréo Venkatesh near his father’s 
big well at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000). The rest house is commonly 
used by travellers, and, on important occasions, by townspeople 
for holding caste dinners and other entertainments. 

_ The European grave-yard is a little to the south-east pf tho fort. 
It has a tablet to the nephew of Sir Thomas Munro with this 
imscription : 
"To the momory of John Collins Munro Esquire of 
the Madras Civil Service who being present with the 
force assembled for the reduction of EKittur, was un- 
fortunately carried by his ardent temper to share in 
the storm of the enemies works on the 3rd of December 
1824, when he received a mortal wound, of which he 





. To consecrate a Ling 7 monastery a priest is brought into the new building. 
His fect are washed and the floor is sprinkled with the water, Four lings are 
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ine Pricsta are fed and the building is fit for wee asa monastery, 
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died on the 11th of December 1824, at the early age of 
94 years. This monument was erected by his uncle, 

There are tablets algo to Captain Black and Lieutenants Sewell 
and Dighton of the Madras Horse Artillery, 

“Who lost their lives in gallantly attempting to 
quell the insurrection at Kittur, on the 23rd of Octo 
ber 1824. This monument was erected by their three 
friends who witnessed their devoted conduct at that 
unfortunate affair.”! 

To the south-east of the town near the Navlur gate is a monument 
raised in memory of the late Rao Bahddur Venkatréo Subéji Princi- 
pal Sadar Amin of Dhérwér who died in 1846. 

The monument of most historical interest at Dharwar is an obelisk 
about sixty yards from the travellers’ bungalow. The obelisk 
which is twenty-eight feet high, was built in memory of Mr. 
Thackeray and Mr. Munro two officers im the civil employ of 
Government who lost their lives in the Kittur insurrection in 1524. 
The obelisk has inscriptions in Persian on the south face, in 
Kanarese on the west, in Sanskrit on the north face, and in English 
on the east face. The English inscription is 

“ Brected by their friends to the memory of St. John 
Thackeray, Esquire, Principal Collector and Political 
rection at Kittur, October 23rd 1524, and of John 
cember 11th of a wound received at the reduction of 
that place.” 

The civil station occupies the extreme west of the town and the 
fort. It is bounded on the north and east by the road from the 
town to the village of Mélipur and by the open country on the 
south and west. The station is about a mile and a quarter from 
east to west and a mile from north to south. It is crossed by broad 
streets shaded by beautiful avenues of trees. Most of the 
bungalows, of which there are about eighty outside of the fort, are 
substantial buildings in large enclosures each with a well, and most 
with flower, vegetable, and fruit gardens. The bungalows in the fort 
are smaller, are not so strongly built, and have no wells and smaller 
gardens. According to its size and position the cost of a bungalow 
varies from about £30 to about £2000 (Rs. 300 to Rs 20,000). 
Forty-six of these bungalows yield yearly rents varying from £3 
to £100 (Rs.80-Rs. 1000). They pay a yearly municipal house 
tax of 6s. to 12s, (Rs. 3-6). The remaining thirty-four bungalows 
are either public offices or churches, yield no rent, and pay no 
municipal tax. The Collector’s office lies at the extreme south 
of the station and the Government treasury is kept there. The 
Clollector’s residence is close to his office. To the north of the 
Collector’s garden are the training college and the high school. 
To the west is the executive engineer’s office, and to the north the 
revenue survey office, and the residence of the Judge. Towards 
the east of the Judge’s residence is Thackeray and Munro’s 
obelisk and the European church. To the east and sonth-cost 
of these are the new District Court, post office, and a Roman 


1 Murray's Bombay Handbook (2nd Edition), 240. 
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Catholic chapel. The rest of the civil station is filled with 
bungalows occupied by other officers and gentlemen. Three of 
the bungalows are used by Parsi shopkeepers. At the eastern 
gate of the Collector's garden is the first class subordinate judge’s 
court, and to the south are other bungalows and the chapel and 
residence of the German missionaries. At the extreme north- 
west corner of the civil station are the lunatic asylum and. the 
The jail is surrounded by a high quadrangular wall with its chief 
entrance on the north. tside the buildmg are working sheds 
for the prisoners and these, with the gardens, sre surrounded by a 
strong Pace of prickly pear, a deep ditch, and for some distance, 
a dry stone wall. Up to 1882, the Civil hospital was in the same 
enclosure as the Iunatic asylum. It has since been moved into 4 
new building in the fort, which forms the eastern part of the civil 
station. Inside the fort are several houses of Europeans, Eurasians, 
and others, the new Civil hospital and the station library. A few 
Muhsammadans, one of whom is the Kaji of Dharwar town and 
a few native servants also live in the fort. The chief Muhammadan 
mosque called the Hatel Pitchi’s Dargha, the Hindu temples of 
Durgadevi, Vithoba, Hanumiin, and Margamma, aud the mansion 
of Bapaji Sindia (1800) the last Peshwa’s commandant are also 
within the fort. 

The Military Cantonment, in the open country about a mile and a 
half north-west of Dhérwér, and on the west of the Belgaum 
road, occupies an area of 331 acres, just enough to accommodate 
one Native Regiment. The cantonment is open to the prevailing 
breeze and being built on a slope has a good natural drainage. In 
1872 it had a military population of 1634 of whom 661 were fighting 
men and 973 were followers. In 1876 of a total of 1655, 720 
were fighting men and 935 were followers. In December 1888 
there was a total strength of 506, of whom 310 were fightmge men 
and 196 followers. | 

About two miles south of Dharwar is the Mailargudda hill on 
whose top is a small square stone temple facing east built in the 
Jain style. It has round pillars and square massive stone beams, 
with a somewhat plain ceiling. It is not known who built the 
temple but on the front pillars are two Persian inscriptions. The 
inscription on the (visitor's) right pillar is lost;the left pillar 
inscription runs : 2 

In the reign of Muhammad A‘dilsha‘h king of Bija'pur | 
this building acquired by the favour of God, was 
converted into a mosque by Muhammad Ehan Ulla 
Sar Hava‘lda'r of the fort of Dha'rwa'r, forthe use of 
all Muhammadans to offer up prayer without fear, in 
the year Ehido Samanin va Allaf 1081 (that is AD, 
1670}. 


When the Mardéthds took Dharwar in 1753 this building was turned 
into a Hindu temple and dedicated to the god Mailarling. Its chief 
worshippers are Dharwar Komtis. 

Dharwar is not an old town. In a legendary account of the old 
temple of Someshvar two and a half miles south of Dharwar, Navlur 
and other places in the neighbourhood are said to be noticed but 
there is no mention of Dhérwér. The local belief is that the 
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Dharwar fort was built in 1403 and called after its builder Dhdrrav' 
an officer of the Vijaynagar king Rim Raja.’ The first certain notice 
of Dharwar is in 1573 when the fifth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-1579) is mentioned as marching on Dhdrwér one of the 
strongest forts inthe Karndétak. It was then held by an officer 
of the late Ram Raja of Vijaynagar who had assumed practical 
independence. The fort fell aftera siege of six months and 
the surrounding country was annexed to Bijapur.’ In 1660 one 
of the Dhirwdér fort gates was re-built with well cut granite 
stones. Over this gateway is a Persian mecription dated a.p. 
1660 (H. 1071) giving the name of one Abdul Gaffar as the 
commandant of the fort under Bijipur. In 1662 lands were 
nted to the Kaji of Dharwar by the Fie king and the 
Kaji’s descendants still hold that grant da H. 1073 that is 
4.p. 1662.4 An inscription dated 167) in the temple on the 
Mailarling hill two miles south of Dharwar is another local remnant 
of Bijapur rule.2 In 1673 Abdul Karim Khén, the ancestor of the 
yresent Nawab of Sévanur was appointed governor of the Bijapur 
istrict or sarkir of Banképur with sixteen sub-divisions or pargands. 
The chief of these sub-divisions were Nasratabad or Dharwar and 
Gadag* In 1674 Shivaji fortified Nargund thirty miles north-east of 
Dharwar and took Dhérwir.’ In 1685 Sultdn Muazzim, Aurangzeb’s 
son, marched, in the name of the Delhi emperor, to regain the south- 
west parts of the Bijdpur kingdom which Shivaji had overran. 
He took Hubli and Dharwiér, a place of respectability and strength, 
and placed garrisons in them.2 During the sixty-eight years of 
Moghal supremacy, from 1685 to 1753, Dharwdr was held by four 
eommandants sent from Delhi, and acting under the orders of the 
Moghal Governor at Bijapur? The last commandant surrendered 
Dharwdr in 1753 to the third Peshwa Balaji Bajirao (1740-1761) 
who presented the commandant with £4000 (Re. 40,000) as arrears 





11t ia said that Dhirriv meant at first to fortify Naviur two miles sonuth-cast of 
Dharwar and began the work, traces of whichremain, The widespread legend that 
the founder when hunting started a hare which turmed on and killed his dogs is told 
of Dhirwir. It seema probable that Dhdrriv, after making a beginning at Navlur, 
found that the neighbouring hills would give cover to an enemy and accordingly 
chose the more open site of Dharwar. 

2 This date ia probably correct a4 it has been handed down according to four different 
chronological «ystems, Shak [325 Swiidnu Samectear, Surean Arab Miya Sinan 
$04, Hijri $06 and Fasli 813. The name of the king gc nang to be wrong os the 
Vijaynagar king in 1403 was Deva Raya Vijaya Raya Vijaya Bukka or Bukka IT. 
who roled from 1401 to 1451. The only Ram in the Vijaynagar list is the regent of 
the eleventh chief Sadishiv (142-1573) who usurped the throne from 1542 to 1565. 
Caldwell's Tinnevelly, 46. 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, 111.135 ‘Rao Bahddur Tirmalriv. 9 See above p. 706, 

§ Orme's Historical | raements 286; Stokes’ Belgaum, 42, 

? Stokes" Belgaum, 42 ; Bom. Gov, Sel. CATT. 173. 

Grant Duff's Mardthds, 148; Stokes’ Belgaum, 43; Orme's Historical Fragments, 
144; Moor's Narrative of Captain Little's Detachment, 42. | 

8 The first rs ey commandant of Dhirwir was Mira Saifulla valad Muhammad 
Murda from 1 to 1699, the second commandant was Alaf Khan Kallandukhin from 
1700 to 1715, the third was Muhammad Nasrulldkiwin from 1719 to 1733, and the 
fourth was a Hindu Prithvising son of Bhagirathsing from 1734 to 1753. Doring the 
rule of the second and third commandants the peace of the district was twice disturb. 
both cases the insurgents proved too strong for the Government and had to be 
off. Rao Bahadur ‘Tirmalray. 
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of pay due to the garrison. In 1764, as the Nawab of Sdvanur refused 
to separate from the Mardthds, Haidar marched to Savanur and 
reduced the Nawib to submission, while his general Faz] Ullah Khan 
took Dharwar and overran the country as far north as the Krishna.t 

‘On the approach of Madhavriy Peshwa’s (1761-1772) army of 30,000 
horse and as many foot, Fazl Ullah had to fall back on Haidar’s army 
leaving a strong garrison at Dhdrwar* After Haidar’s defeat at 
Annavatti in Maisur twenty-five’ miles south of Bankapur* Madhay- 
riiv laid siege to Dharwar which capitulated after a breach had been 
made. In 1776 Haidar left a chosen body of troops in Bankipur 
to watch and, as far as possible, pb supplies passing to the 
Dhaérwér garrison which had not been reduced. In 1778 Haidar 
took Dhaérwir after a protracted siege. In 1784, Tipu, then in the 
height of his glory, compelled the Marathis to cede Dharwar with 
other forts and districts, he agreeing to pay a tribute for them.® 
In 1788 Dharwdr was besieged and taken by the Mardthas,? 
Ina Maritha revenue statement prepared about 1789 Dhdrwir or 
Nasratabad appears as a pargana or sub-division of the Bankaépur 
sarkar with a yearly revenue of £12,013 (Rs. 1,20,130)5 In Septem- 
ber 1790 as part of the joint attack of the English and Marithas on 
Tipu of Maisur, during the Third Maisur War (1790-1792), a Mardtha 
force of about 20,000 horse and 10,000 foot under Parshurim Bhan, 
a man rather under the common size about fifty yeara old not 
well looking though with an air of interest and much good nature,’ 
with an English detachment of 1600 bayonets and three companies of 
artillery commanded by Captain Little appeared before Dharwar 
which was held by Badr-al-Aamén Khan" one of 'Tipn’s most trusted 
generals," witha garrison ofseven thousand regularsand threethousand 
militia armed with matchlocks and swords. The army took up its 
ground near Narendravillageabont three miles north-west of Dharwar. 
On the 18th of September the Mardthdés and English advanced against 
the fort but were forced to withdraw with considerable loss, After 
this for about six weeks the Marathds contented themselves with 
dragging guns toa rising ground about 2000 yards from the fort, 
firme during the day, and dragging them back at night. On the 30th 
of October the assailants moved from the north to the south of the 
fort and the English detachment attacked a body of the enemy who 
were posted outside of the walls. The enemy were driven from the 
post within the walls of the town with the loss of three guns. The 
defendants’ loss was considerable. Of the English ten were killed 
and fifty-nine wounded. After this success until the 13th of 













1 Grant Duff's Marathds, 330. 


* Grant Duff's Mardthila, 350-352; Wilks’ South of India, I. 4#1- 464. 
7 See above p, 412. 4 Grant Deir llceaeie a 


, Wilks’ South of India, 1. 186 ; Grant Daft's Marithds, 401. 
familton’s Description of Hindustin, I]. 248, ’ Rice's Mysore . 
° Waring's Marithdis, 246, ® Moor’s Narrative I. ei > 
* Badr-al-Zamin is described as aman of fifty-five of good app co and middle 
siature with a handsome beard dressed very neatly in plain white, Moor's Narrative, 37. 
1 The details ofthe English detachment were the Sth Battalion of Native Infantry 
mnaee Capt. Littleand pe l mle sooo under Capt. Alex. Macdonald of 800 bayonets 
each, and one company of Euro and two companica of Nati Artillery with six- 
pounder field pieces. “Meor’s N arrative, 1. ) Tag abi 
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December nothing was done beyond daily dragging guns to the high 
ground to the north of the town and firing at the walla. Onthe 13th 
of December a smart attack was made on the town and the enemy 
were driven out of it. The English detachment drove the enemy out 
and the Marithds followed and burnt and plundered the greater part 
of the townandthen retired. The English lost sixty-two killed and 
wounded and the Mardth4s 150 killed and several hundreds wounded. 
When the Mardthas returned the defendants again took possession of 
the town but were driven out by the Bhdn’s infantry on the 18th, 
who plundered the town so completely that not a piece of wood was 
left standing. As the siege made such poor progress an additional 
force under Colonel Frederick was sent from Bombay on the 19th 
of November and reached Dhérwér by Sangameshwar and the Amba 
Pass on the 29th of December 17901 On that day the attacking 
force had a slight success taking a battery about 200 yards to the 
south-east of the fort. On the 2ndof January 1791 there was formal 
meeting between Colonel Frederick and the Bhin at a temple on 
Parshuram’s hill a mile to the south of the fort. During the next 
ten days the Marithds continued to batter the fort but without 
doing much harm, The English meanwhile were preparing a battery 
and received three good guns from the Mardthas a twenty-two, a 
twenty-four, and a thirty-six pounder. The battery opened fire on 
the 14h and continued till the 16th, making a breach, but the 
defendants were able to repair it, ‘The ammunition then failed and 
little more was done till the 28th, The battery again fired at a 
fresh part of the wall and caused a breach which it was determined 
to storm. The ie detachment was strengthened by the corps 
of Mr. Yvon’s, an English gentleman in the Peshwa’s service, about 
300 strong fifty of them being Europeans of all nations and the rest 
natives. ‘The storming party moved out at fourin the morning of the 
seventh. But as the Mardthés failed to make a separate attack the 
whole of the defendant’s tire was directed against the storming party 
and the attack failed. During the next ten days little progress was 
made, In spite of the length of time the Mardthds had been firing 
there was little appearance of a breach. With twenty guns the 
Mardthés could not approach and breach Dharwar in seven years. 
The English detachment were unable to be of much assistance as the 
Marathas failed to keep them supplied with ammunition. On the 
13th of March Colonel Frederick died. The siege was continued 
till the end of March when the defendants made offers to capitu- 
late and a truce was concluded. Negotiations were completed, the 
garrison marched out of the fort on the third of April, and the fort was 
finally handed over on the seventh. During the siege from casualties 
and desertions the garrison had been reduced from 10,000 to 5000. 
The loss of the English detachment was 500 killed and wounded of 
whom one hundred were Europeans. The Maritha loss was 
estimated at 3000. Mr. Moor gives the following details of the 
fort. The fort was an irregular circle. The entrance was on the 








' 4 The details were, the 2nd Bombay Regiment, the 9th battalion of Native Infantry 
with European Artillery and lascars and a light field piece. Moor's Narrative, 7-8. 
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Chapter XIV. castern side through three pretty strong gates the middle of which 
Places was very handsome, Tha pals an was defended by a battery of 
| three guns. The outer ditch was twenty to twenty-five feet deep 
Duinwin, = and twenty-five to thirty-five feet wide with a stone facing in 
History, places. The curtain of the outer wall was thick and strong andthe 
rampart though too narrow had guns mounted on 1t. Behind the 
rampart was a second ditch twenty-five feet wide and deep. The 
inner rampart and curtain were much the same as the outer. In both 
curtains were many towers mounting twenty-two guns two mortars 
and a number of fixed wall pieces called yingals, The area inside 
was small and the whole most forlorn. The powder magazine was 
underground in the rear of the cavalier tower. The commandant’s 
residence and his office were near the centre of the fort and were 
much battered, There were no handsome or convenient buildings. 
It was very dirty as so many people had been so long living in it. 
There were several ; a of iron bars hooped round and beaten into 
shape which were known as Malabdr guns.!. The town which 
stretched from about 250 yards to the south and east of the fort: 
was enclosed by a weak wall in bad repair and a shallow ditch. 
The wall was square each face a little less than halfa mile. Part 
of it was strengthened by a thick hedge. Before the sack of the 
town the space inside the wall had been well filled with houses 
though few or none of them had been handsome. A stone mosque 
in the middle of the town had escaped without much damage? 

In October 1800 Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Welling- 
ton, expressed his opinion that Dhdrwér could be taken by a coup- 
de-main, and he drew up a plan of attack on the south-west side 
Some officers of Colonel Wellesley’s army rode to Dhirwiér, and one 
party was received in the fort by Bipuji Sindia the commandant. 
Another day Colonel Wellesley rode near the fort and examined 
it. The commandant remonstrated, and at the Peshwa’s request 
Colonel Palmer, the British Resident at Poona, wrote to Colonel 
Wellesley for an explanation. In 1803 the same commandant 
invited Colonel Wellesley to an entertainment in the fort and 
to his surprise the invitation was accepted. Bépnji afterwards 
expressed astonishment that he had allowed Colonel Wellesley 
to leave the fort, adding ‘Am I not a Marétha.’® In 1814 

Bapuji Sindia came to pay his respects to Bajir4y, who was then 


: Moor's Narrative, 1-41. 2 Moor’s Narrative 4] 

* Supplementary Despatches (India, 1797-1805), II. 198 In oned lates 
Habli 9th October 1800) Colonel Wellesley mentions The one despatch (dated 
Anniger! os places famous for cloth. Dito og nD hrwar with Bobi aad 
, o calm the commandant’ iciona Colonel W. rave hi nde 
ntand that if he had wished to know anything about Dharwar he would have 
hart own Plan of the place, or woulc ated ce ll ae 
Br hes wh bl en Dida eh as et one oe ot 
roi his camp. He reminded the commandant that, except Dharwar, all the forts in 
m3 laritha territory had passed through his hands, and that after getting hold of 

12m he never kept them a moment but gave them over to their owners, as b ag 
faithful ally. Supplementary Despatches, II. 280.23] ise t: bs 

« [ubplementary Despatches, Il, 230-252. , 

) hes (Gorwood's Edition), I. 382: Murray's He ay 
Ed.), 23): Mrs, Guthrie's Westen fp Te ge Handbook of Bombay (2nd 
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on his way to the Madras Karndtak. He was told to give up the 
fort to Trimbakji Denglia. Bapuji answered ‘ If your Highness will 
send a gentleman to relieve me in the command, or if you will 
send my clerk in your own name, I will deliver the keys to him, 
but I will never give over the fort to such a person as Trimbakji 
Denglis.’ For this speech as soon as he left the Peshwa’s tent 
Bapuji was seized, bound and tortured by Trimbakji until « 
promise of surrender was extorted. Bapuji gave the keys to his 
clerk, a Brihman on whom he could rely, and the clerk, accom- 
panied by a body of troops, started for Dhérwir. As they 

near the fort the clerk asked leave to go in advance. 
As soon as he entered the fort he closed all the gates and 
opened such a fire that Trimbakji and his men were forced 
to retire. The faithful clerk did not surrender until an order 
was obtained from his imprisoned master through the interposi- 
tion of Bipu Gokhle! On the 13th of June 1817 under the 
treaty of Poona the Peshwa among other cessions agreed to hand 
to the British Dhairwiér and Kushgal about fifteen miles south 
of Dhirwir and other districts south of the Varda* To 
take possession of this territory, General, afterwards Sir, Thomas 
Munro marched to Dhirwir. Major Newall who was sent 
in advance at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry 
managed matters with such address that though in a state of 
mutiny, he prevailed on the garrison to yield. In July 1817 when 
General Munro and his party arrived they found the fort in the 
hands of the Company's troops.’ A battalion of Native Infantry and 
two six-pounder eld pieces were left under the command of Major 
Newall to hold Dharwar, Kushgal, and Rinebennur.* During the 
Third Maritha War, Dharwar was taken on the 15th of June 1815 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Newall with the second battalion of the Fourth 
Kegiment, and all the heavy guns and ordnance stores were thrown 
into the fort.’ In 1837 Dharwdr was the scene of such violent 
fends between the Brihmans and Lingiyats that Government were 
forced to interfere. During the 1857 Mutinies, on account of the 
disaffection of the surrounding chiefs, especially the chiefs of 
Nargund and Mundargi, in case it might fall into the hands 
of mutineers, it was thought advisable to breach Dharwar fort. 
Since 1833 from various causes Dharwir has lost its importance as 
a place of trade. The opening of a station on the Marmagoa- 
Belari line, 150 miles from Marmagao and 142 miles north-west of 
_ Beliri, will probably incresse the trade of Dharwar, Still Hubli will 
remain the commercial centre of the district. 

Dhundshi, on the Kandra frontier, six miles north-west of 
Shiggaon, is an important market town in the Banképur sub-division 
with in 1881 a population of 2374. It has » large number of shops, 
and at the weekly Thursday market, betelnuts, black pepper, 
cardamoms, chillies, cocoa-kernels, molasses, rice, salt, sugar, and 
tebacco are sold in large quantities. : 


1 Grant Doifs Marithas, 673-6724, 2 Grant Duif's Mardthia, 635, 


a Som Be Life of Munro, L 460. * Blacker’s Maritha War, 59-60, 
*Blacker’s Maritha War, 314. * Murray's Handbook, 240, 
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Didgur, abont fifteen miles south-west of Karajgi, with in 1882 
a population of 598, has a temple of Hanumdn with six inseriptions. 
Two other inscriptions occur one in the yard of one Pujar Bandiya, 
and the other on the waste-weir of the village pond. 

Edlabad is an uninhabited village about four miles west of 
Shiggaon, the head-quarters of the Bankiipur sub-division, Within 
its boundary is a holy well called Gangabhdvi or the Ganges Well 
where a yearly fair attended by about 2000 persons is held in 
January. The well is thickly shaded by mang 4 pleasan 
spot surrounded by woody lullocks.. A small brook rises from 
the well and flows down the valley. On the edge of the well is a 
domed stone and mortar temple of Kameshvar with a self-made or 
*rayambhu ling, To the north-west of the well is a cave said to | 
have been as a hermitage by the sage Janhu, who used to 
drink the well dry, and let it trickle from his ear, The three holes 
from which the well water oozed are still shown on the north side 
of the well. The temple has a Government grant of £9 6s. (Rs. 93) 
in land and £2 4s, (Rs. 22) in cash, enjoyed by a ministrant who is 
charged with the worship and the lighting of the temple. Pilgrims 
tothe number of 2000 mostly Brihmans, Vaishyas, Sonirs, and 
Lingiyats, come from all parts of Dharwar, from Baddémi and 
Bégalkot in South Bijapur, and from Mundgod and Sirsi in Kanara, 
The fair is held for one day on the 18th of January, the day 
following the sun’s passage into Capricornus that is the 
Makarsankrdnt. Pilgrims bathe in the well and worship Kaémeshvar. 
The bath and worship are said to be an unfailing cure for fever. 
The fair is not of any trading importance, the only things sold are 
plantains and cocoanuts which pilgrims buy to offer to the god. 

Gadag, north latitude 15° 96’ and east longitude 75° 43° usually 
called Gadag-Bettigeri from the village of that name a mile to the 
east, 18 a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Gadag sub- 
division with in 1851 a population of 17,000. Gadag is a noted 
cotton mart and its trading importance will greatly increase when it 
is the junction of the South Weccan or Marmagao-Beldri and the 
East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag railways. The 1872 census returns ° 
showed within municipal limits a total population of 19,035, of 
whom 15,604 were Hindus, 3349 Musalméns, and eighty-two 
Christians.’ The 1881 census showed a population of 17,000 or a 
decrease of 2034. Of these 13,493 were Hindus, 3176 Musalméins, 
and 331 Christians, giving a density of ninety-one to the square 
acre on 178 acres the total municipal area. “The average cotton 
trade at Gadag, which is carried on by nine large traders with 
capitals of 500 to £20,000 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 2,00,000), is worth upwards 
of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a year. Gadag has two steam cotton 

resses owned by the West Patent Press Company and Messrs. 
Tamji and Company and a hand or half press belonging to 
Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company. There is also a 
Government Sawgin factory. Gadag is also noted for its fine deep 





1 The details were : In Gadag Hindus 8266, Musalmins 2046 and Chirstians seven, 
total 10,319; and in Bettigeri, Hind £39 Mand; Fee 7 stan 
seventy-live, total 8716. Senna 753°) Mosalmndnu 1908, mad Christians 
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coloured robes or sddis. Weekly markets are held at Gadag and 

at Bettigeri on Saturdays when cloth and rice are chiefly sold. 
Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices Gadag has 

& municipality, a sub-judge’s court, post and telegraph offices, a 


dispensary, a ruined fort, two temples, and twenty inscriptions. 


There is also a branch of the Basel German Mission at Bettigeriand 
eight schools. The municipality was established in 1859. In 1882 
it had an income of £1548 and an expenditure of £1268. The 
income is chiefly from octroi and miscellaneous direct taxes. The 
dispensary was opened in 1864,and treated in 1882-83 forty-six 
in-patients and 13,703 out-patients at a cost of £343 8%. (Rs. 3434) 
or Gd. (4as.) a head. In 1842 the fort was described as a small 
rectangular work with a mud and stone wall about eighteen feet 
high anda dry ditch and glacis round part of the works. The 
committee of inspection recommended that a company of regular 
troops with fifty or sixty irregulars should be stationed at Gadag to 
be withdrawn as the country lgrew more settled. In 1750 Gadag 
fort is described as a well guarded fort of stone and mortar on 
slightly raised ground. The height of the wall varied. The old 
wall was 6} yards high; the new wall was half a yard less. The 
inner circuit was 1554 yards. It had twenty-one towers. Inside 
was a large reservoir of rain water and there were several wells 
some with and some without steps. 

Gadag* has the remains of some of the most richly carved temples 
in the Dharwar district. The chief temples are of Trikuteshvar, 
Sarasvati, Nardyan, Someshvar, and Rameshvar. The temples of 
Trikuteshvar and Sarasvati are in one large court. Trikuteshvar's 
i8 the princtpal and occupies the centre; and Sarasvati’s is built on 
the south side of the court at right angles to and almest touching 
Trikuteshvar’s central hall. Perhaps of all Dharwar buildings the 
little temple of Sarasvati takes the first place for delicacy and beauty 
of detail. The richness and grace of some of its columns are not 
surpassed, The whole temple, even to the figure of Sarasvati in 
the shrine, has been wrought with immense care and elaboration. 
The building consists of an open hall or mandap and a shrine, which 
has long lost its spire. As in all Chilukyan temples the walls are 
broken into vertical projecting and recessed panels, which with the 
deep overhanging cornice and other horizontal mouldings, allows of 
ot arom balance of light and shade on the faces of the building. 
The panels are ornamented with pairs of little pilasters surmounted 
by miniature spires throwing numerous light shadows which 
harmonise with the leading lights and shades and unite them in one 
well balanced whole. The hall or mandap is surrounded by a low 
plinth wall whose outer face is minutely and lavishly carved. It 
16 & Se areaere of little pilasters ebay recessed niches in each 
of which is a tiny female figure. Along the edge of the plinth a 
low parapet wall slopes outwards fad forms a back on the upper 
surface of the plinth which may be used as a seat. The outer face 
of this parapet is adorned with little groups of pilasters with circular 





' Tieffenthaler's Description Historique et Geographiq "Inde, L 5 
® Contributed by Ded = rique et Geographique de |’ Inde, I. 500, 
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medallions between them. From the top of the plinth rise the 
illars which support the eaves round the hall. The entrance 1s 
tween the two front pillars. Fourteen pillars round the hall 
support the eaves and four other pillars standing in the floor 
support the central dome. The four pillars at the entrance, two on 
either side, and the four supporting the dome are exquisitely worked. 
The first pair in front have a band of pure and elegant diaper 
pattern. it is of lozenge shaped flowers separated by very deep 
clear cot lines. It occurs nowhere but on a small portion of the 
upper parts of the shafts of these pillars and strikes the visitor as 
an exceedingly choice bit of design, so effective and so pretty, that 
more of it would have been welcome. The next pair of pillars are 
like the first pair of square shafts with notched corners, but are 
totally unlike the formerin their details, The carving on these two 
illars is perhaps the most delicate stone carving in the Bombay 
Presidency. The whole shaft is a series of horizontal bands of 
carving, each band of little pilasters separated by niches holdin 
figures in high relief. Each little pilaster is complete with bes 
vertical and horizontal mouldings, een and capitals. The pilasters 
on the lower band are surmounted by little ornamental spires. The 
firures are most delicately chiselled. Though but two to three 
inches high they stand in almost full relief, connected with the 
pular only by a small portion of their backs. The brackets above 
the capital that support the ends of the cross beams of the roof are 
no less carefully finished than the rest of the pillar. The flower 
scroll which fringes them is deeply cut and effective. The four 
pillars which support the central vault are of one pattern quite 
different in design from the entrance pillars. The upper half of the 
shafts with the capitals are round and beautifully wrought with 
horizontal bands of bead festoons, scroll Fame Faces, figures, niches, 
and leaves, the niches forming the most striking ornament. — Eight 
of the niches are enclosed by eight little pilasters with florid arches 
thrown over from top to top of each, and each pilaster is again 
crowned with a miniature spire. In the niches, in high relief and 
carved with spirit, are prancing horses with riders and dancing , 
figures. The band of niches is octagonal in plan each niche 
occupying a face of the octagon the pilasters being .at the corners. 
Below this are four larger niches and pilasters ak niche occupying 
the face of a square, and each pilaster surmounted by a miniature 
spire. Along the upper edges of the architraves over the pillars 
has been a band of fretwork. This, which is about six inches deep 
and about an inch thick, is carved so -as to stand out from the 
architrave and is connected with it by only a few little blocks left 
here and there. Most of this delicate fret has broken away. The 
central ceiling is vaulted on the square of the four pillars, and is 
unlike the usual ceilings which are generally domes formed of 
horizontal circular courses of mouldings. It is prettily ribbed with 
principal horizontal and vertical and subordinate horizontal vertical 
and diagonal ribs. Between these, where the minor ribs cross each 
other, little knobs depend. In the shrine sits Sarasvati cross- 
ast / on a throne, It is a life-sized figure in black stone most 
eheately and carefully wrought, At first sight the figure seems 
naked but examination shows a fine textured garment with o 
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ttily wrought pattern ing over the limbs. Sarasvati wears 
or | nperdesis Pet aaes uke a high crown. Round her neck a 
lavish fusion of necklaces, carved in imitation of beads, pearls, 
and other precious stones falls gracefully over the bosom. Like her 
neck her wrists and arms are heavily laden with ornaments. The 
cornice of the hall or mandap is made of large flat straight stones 
sloping downwards at an angle of almost 45° and jocting 
considerably over the pillars. Above the cornice is a moulding if 
horse-shoe arches surmounted by Fame Faces. | 
In front of and at right angles to Sarasvati's temple, filling the 
centre of the courtyard, is the aree temple of Trikuteshyar. This 
consists of two halls, or a double hall, running east and west, with a 
shrine at each end and a small minor shrine attached to the north 
side of thedouble hall, In the west and principal shrine a shilunkha 
or fing case holds three lings from which the temple takes its 
name of Trikuteshvar the Three-pointed Lord. The building is 
really a double temple or rather two temples facing one another and 
jomed together. Between the two halls is a small space with a 
doorway to the north and south. The doorway to the north enters 
the small attached shrine while the south doorway enters on the 
ard. This small ling shrine has been built on thenorth doorway 
at some time later than the building of the temple. In the shrine 
on the east is an unused throne on which a figure was originally 
placed. The inside of the temple on the whole is plain, but the 
workmanship of the outside Bhan attention. The outside of the 
east hall is specially good., Its south doorway is a few feet 
in front of, and looks into the entrance of, the temple of 
Sarasvati. Its north door enters the courtyard. A «plinth, 
surmounted by a low sloping ° pet like that of Sarasvati’s hall, 
runs round the north and sovth sides of the hall Instead of 
= is sya on Sarasvati’s plinth is a close os of 
gu niches representing mythological personages, and the 
medallions of the parapet are dace by niches with figures. 
Between the top of the parapet and the eaves and from pillar to 
pillar completely enclosing the hall, are slabs of stone on which is 
worked a diaper pattern of squares with scroll-work running through 
them. Alternate squares have a lozenge-shaped flower set into them, 
with the corners of the square ra MC and thus in addition 
to the doorways allowing air and a faint light to pass into the hall. 
The profusion of small figures averaging six inches in height which 
abound on the outside of this hall is remarkable, They are neatly 
and carefully cut in high relief and their limbs are in many cases 
detached from the back ground. The door on the south side of the 
west hall is beautifully worked, but paint and plaster almost hide its 
delicate traceries. ‘The rest of the walls are the usual style of 
vertical mouldings pilasters and niches found in almost every 
Chalukyan temple. The spire or vimdn above the shrine js an ugly 
late addition of brick and plaster. | 
The temple of Someshvar is now used asa school-room. It 
has one of the most profusely decorated exteriors in Dharwar. 
Not # square foot on the walls but has some moulding or ornament. 
The sanctuary is square outside with four thin parallel projections 
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added to each face,the outermost projection being about one-fourth 
the length of the side of the square and the others going 
back in lessening steps. These projections are carried right up the 
walls and the spire, the corners of the square being more strongly 
marked than the other corners. The great amount of moulding <a 
eueens on the res spire break and to a certain extent 
hide the continuity of these projections, The very strongly marked 
horizontal srs mouldings in the ascahinica dae overnite 
cornice, and deep step-like storeys in the roof give the architecture 
a horizontal accentuation as strongly mar as its vertical 
accentuation. The lines of the basement are covered with scrolls 
of little a sap tigers, and horses. Miniature spired shrines or 
niches fill the centre of each face onein each. The walls above the 
basement are carried all round with pairs of pilasters supportin 
small spires. On the front of each pair of pilasters is a little niche 
with an arch of seroll-work over each. The centres of the north, 
west, and south walls have a large principal niche, each of which 
held an image at least eighteen Fachen hig: The hall or mandap 
if square with a porch and doorway on the south and a doorway on 
the east. The ornamentation and the moulding round the shrine 
are carried over the south and north walls of the hall. The east 
wall is plain rubble with pilasters and projecting brackets, which 
show either that the building originally stretched beyond its present 
limit or that the original wall, like the north and south walls, has 
fallen away and the end been closed by a plain wall. The doorway 
on this side is very finely carved, after the style of the doorway of 
the Kashivishveshwar temple at Lakkundi, though perhaps not so 
elaborate. The ceiling of the south porch is very richly wrought 
in slabs of arabesque with a lotus in the centre of each panel. ‘The 
interior of the temple is plain and thedome in the hall rests on 
four central pillars. ‘To the south of Someshvar's is Rameshvar's 
temple. Like Someshvar’s only two courses of the spire are left. 
The walls are plain but little of them can be seen, so thickly built 
round by dwellings is the temple, which is now used as a store room, 
Virndrdyan’s temple in the market is built of black hornblende. 
It is remarkable neither for its architecture nor for its age, as it 
probably belongs to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The 
chief point of interest is a large and lofty gateway or gopurin the 
eastern wall of the courtyard, built in the South Indian style. 
Se gateway is over 100 feet high and has a richly decorated brick 
Op. mé curious carvings supposed to be the remains of earli 
neueaee a se eke a. a of Oo 
4n a walled enclosure in Bettigeri village is a croup of fifteen old 
hero-stones which look like ie tinge ok head. séonen which have 
been found in some English graveyards. Of the fifteen stones the 
largest stands about thirteen fect above the surface of the ground. 
The faces of the stones are generally divided into three sculptured 
panels or compartments. The lowest panel shows a battle scene 
where the deceased met his death, he himself figuring in the panel 
as the hero of the fight. Some of the stones have a plough or an 
oil-mill carved in this panel perhaps to mark the caste of the 
deceased, The second panel shows the deceased being carried to — 
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the gods between winged figures. The first or topmost panel shows 
a Lege the hero seated on a throne. The tops of ee cies are 
cut into long Dravidian roofs with an urn on the top. Several of 
these stones have inscriptions in Old Kanarese characters, and one 
with the largest inscription is just in front of the village gate. A 
em has been built round it anda small ling set before it, 
stone itself is black and caked with dry oil which is daily 

applied.! 

In the Gadag mamlatdir’s office are several copperplate grants 
and about twenty inscriptions occur im or near the temples. 
the twenty inscriptions ten are in or about the Trikuteshvar temple 
seven of which vary from 1002 to 1539 and of the other three the 
dates have not been made out. The first inscription consists of 
thirty-two lines in the Old Kanarese character and language, each 
line containing about forty-three letters. The characters are large 
and slanting and the tablet is chipped in places. Though not easy 
to read the inscription on the whole is well preserved. It records 
a grant in 1002 (5. 924 Shubhkrit samvatsar) to Trikuteshvar while 
the great chieftain king Sobhan was governing the Belyola Three 
Hundved and some other districts under the Western Chilukya king 
Satydshraya Il (997-1008). The emblems at the top of the stone 
are in the middle a shrine containing a ling with a priest to its 
right and Basay to its left. To the mght of the shrine are two 
seated figures, a man with a lute anda woman. To the left of the 
shrine is a cow and calf and above it are the sun and moon. The 
second inscription, also in the Old Kanarese character and language 
consists -of forty-five lines, each line containing about fifty-one 
letters. There are many flaws in the tablet and the inscription is 
rather hard to read. It gives the names of the Chialukya kings 
Jdayasimha ITI. (1 018-1048), Ahavamalla IL (1042-1068), and Vikra- 
miditya VI. (1075-1126) and of a princess Bachaldevi who appears 
to be the wife of Vikramiaditya VI. The inscription records a grant 
made in 1100, the twenty-fifth year of the ragn of Vikramadit) 
VI. by a subordinate chieftain. The emblems at the top of the 
tablet are a ling and a priest in the middle, a cow and a calf to 
the right, and Basay to the left. The third inscription is in the 
Old Kanarese character and language. It has about fifteen lines 
above the ground, each line of abont thirty-seven letters. It 
is fairly preserved and refers to the time of the Kalachuri 
chief Sankamdey (1175-1180), one of the sons of Bijjala. The 
emblems at the top of the tablet are in the middle a ling with a 
seated figure on its right and a standing figure on its left. To the 
right of this central group is a figure of Basav with the sun beyond 
it, and to the left is a cow and calf with the moon beyond them. 
The fourth inscription in Old Kanarese characters and the Sanskrit 
language consists of fifty-six lines éach of about fifty-four letters and 
well preserved. It records in 1193 (5.1115 Parididvi samvatear) a 
grant to the god Trikuteshvardev by the Hoysala chief Vir Balldl 


1 Details of Konkan memorial battle-stones are given in Bombay Gazetteer, XTV. 
57-59, 309-311. A yaar of a battle-gtone is given by Guthrie in her 
Life in Weatern India, IL Title-page, 
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(1191-1213), who, having wrested Kuntala from the Devgiri Yadavys, 
mentioned as fixing is Lokkigundi, the modern Lakkundi, ss his 
capital, The emblems at the top of the tablet are, in the middle, a 
man worshipping three heads onan altar 'To the right of the central 
group is a figure of Ganpati, and beyond Ganpati a figure of Basav ; 
and to the left a female deity with a cow and a calf and a crooked 
knife beyond. he fifth inscription also in Old Kénarese characters 
and langunge is on a tablet which lay on the edge of a small pond 
outside the temple enclosure, but was removed and placed against 
the outer side of the south wall of the temple courtyard. The 
inscription is in fifty-seven lines each of about thirty-sight letters. 
It records a grant in 1199 (8.1121 Siddhdrthi samvatear) by the 
great chieftam Réydev the supreme lord of Asatimayurpar, the 
prime minister of Vir Ballal (1191-1213) the son of Hammidey who 
was the son of Réydey and the governor of the Belvola Three 
Hundred. The siabbeat at the top of this tablet are a ling and a 
priest in the middle; Basay with the moon above to the right and a 
cow and a calf with the sun above to the left. 

The sixth inscription is in Old Kénarese characters and is prey 
Sanskrit and partly Old Kénarese in language. It consists of fifty 
lines, each line containing about thirty-seven letters. Except in one 
or two places where the surface of the tablet has basting the 
inscription is well preserved. It begins with a description of the pift 
village* of Kratuka that is Gadag in the Belvola Three Hundred? 
and records a grant made in 1213 (8. 1135 Angirasa samvatsar) to 
the god Trikuteshvardey, while the governing king was the fifth 
Devgiri Yiaday Singhana IT. (1209-1247). The emblems over the 
inscription ‘are a ling and a priest within a shrine in the centre, to 
the right a cow and a calf with the sun above them, and to the left 
4 figure of Basay with the moon above it, , 

The seventh inscription is in the Kanarese character and language 
on a tablet standing just inside of the west gateway of the temple 
courtyard. It consists of fourteen lines each of about thirty-five 
letters. It is dated 1539 (S. 1461 Vikdry samratsar) and records a 
grant made by or at the order of the Vijaynagar king Achyutray. 
A few badly eut emblems adorn the top of the tablet, a ling in the 
middle, a figure of Basay with the sun above it to the right, and a 
cow and a calf with the moon above them to the left. 

Of the three inscriptions, whose dates cannot be made out, the 
first is a very short inscription in an angle outside the tem le shrine. 
Perhaps it records the name of the builder. The second inscription 
8 in the Deyndgari character and Sanskrit language. Eleven lines 
are above ground each of about thirty-one letters. The inscription 

'The three heads probably denote iv ns rey Praveen ee eT eae 4 
Shiv trind. The feria deity to the ies of the ilhacpaate to be Shivers 
female princi le Parvati. — | 
AD anda Bd original - agrahdra which means lands or villagea granted to 

* Belvola Three-Hanc red means the Belvola sullivision of three hundred ; 
Belvola or Belpola is an old Kanar .word meaning a field of standing pears s 
ant Ekg to the fertile district” near the contre of which are Dambal, Gadag, 
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is in good order, but the portion above ground is not enough to 
make out its contents. The emblems at the top of the tablet area 
ling and a priest in the middle. To the right of this central group 
are a cow and a calf with the sun or moon above them, and to the 
left Basav with the moon or sun above it. The third inscription 1s 
in Old Kénarese characters and language, and has above ground 
eighteen lines each of about twenty-five letters. The first seven or 
eight lines are in good order ; in the lines that follow the letters are 
rather faint and a large portion of the face has been chipped off in 
the centre of the tablet. The emblems at the top are a /ing and 
priest in the middle ; to the right a cow and a calf with the sun 
above them, and to the left a figure of Basay with the moon aboveit. 

Of seven inscriptions in or about the Virndriyan temple, four vary 
from 1037 to 1539 and of the other two the dates have not been made 
out. The first inscription dated 1037 (S. 959) is behind the temple 
on a stone built into the lower part of the enclosing wall; the second 
dated 1098 (S. 1020), is on the roof of a room in or at the same 
temple ; the third, dated 1100 (S. 1022), 1s in the enclosure to the 
north of the temple; and the fourth is dated 1539 (8S. 1461). O€ 
the three inscriptions whose dates cannot be made out one is in the 
enclosure wall short and partially effaced. The second inscription 
ig on a stone leaning against the western wall of the temple court- 

It consists of seventy-two or seventy-three limes, each line 
containing about sixty-three letters. The characters are Old Kanarese 
rather small. The surface of the stone istoo worn to be read, but 
the inscription appears to be about 400 years old. Emblems over it 
represent Ganpati, Nardyan, Sarasvati, and Virbhadra, a cow and 
a calf, and the sunand moon. The third inscription, also in Old 
Kanarese eharacters, stands up a the east wall of the court- 
yard. Atthe topis awell carved representation of Krishna playing 
the pipe to which men women and animals dance. It is in sixty-nine 
lines, each of about forty-two letters. It appears to be about 400 
years old but is more legible than the first. Onastone lying on the 
threshold of the temple of Narsimh to the south of the Virndriyan 
temple is an inscription dated 1539 (S, 1461), and at the small rest- 
house east of the south gateway behind the temple of Narsimh is a 
partly hewn-out inscription dated 1124 (5, 1016). A stone inserib. 
ed in Devndgari characters lies on its face on the bank of the Gadag 
pond. 

The old, perhaps the Sanskritised, name of Gadag was Kratuka. 
The two temples of Trikuteshyar and Virnéréyan! are of about the 
tenth or eleventh century, and the inscriptions in them, varying 
from 973 to 1539, show that Gadag was at different times under the 
Western ChAlukya (973-1190), Kalachari (1161-11853), Hoysala 
Ball4l (1047-1810), Devgiri Yadav (1170-1310), and Vijaynagar 
kings (1336-1587)2 About 1673 Gadag appears with Nasaratabad 
or Dhérwér as one of the chief districts in the Bankapur district or 

1 According to a local manuscript account of Shrivan Belgola in Maisur, the 
Virn4rayan temple iz one of the five Narayan temples built about 1117 by the fourth 
Hoysala king Vishouvardhana (1117-1137) on his conversion to the Ramanuj faith. 
ndian Antiquary, 11, 131, * See above, pp. 717-719. 
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sirkar” On the capture of Dambal fort on the 26th of July 1799, 


Colonel Wellesley marched on the 27th to Gadag, but a 
evacuated by Dhundia’s men. Colonel Wellesley gave over charge 
of both the Dambal and Gadag forts to the Peshwa’s comma ty 
whom Dhundia had confined in chains at Gadag.* In the last 
Maritha war General Munro invested Gadag on the 5th of January 
1818. It surrendered on the 6th after a few shells had been thrown 
and a battery raised? In 1827 Captain Clones notices Guddnock as 
a usual halting place with 800 houses, thirteen shops, and wells.* 
In 1844, Gadag-Bettigeri had 2090 honses and 12,302 people, 3468 
of them weavers with 1507 looms ;in 1874 there were 3453 houses 
with 18,154 people, 5043 of whom were weavers with 1399 looms.” 
Galagna'th on the left bank of the Tungbhadra about twenty 
miles north-east of Karajgi, with in 1882 a population of 342, has 
temples of Gargeshvar and Hannmant. The Gargeshvar temple to, 
the north of the village, at the holy meeting of the Varda and the 
Tangbhadra, is built of black granite and is about eighty feet long 
by forty broad with four pillars supporting the roof, and walls 
covered with mythological figures. The temple has two inscriptions 
dated 1080 and 1147 (S. 1002 and 1069). ‘The Hansemunt temple 
ake Spe hero-stone or virgal to the night of the image 
ted 1011, ; 


Garag, a large village about ten miles north-west of Dharwar, 
with in 1872 a population of 4350 and in 1881 of 4465, has a 
district bungalow and a large trade in coarse country cloth. In 
1527 Captain Clones mentions Gurrog asa kasha and post station 
with 500 houses, fourteen shops, and a temple. 


Gejjihalli, a small village two miles south of Hingal, has a 
temple of Basaveshvar with two inscriptions, dated 1103, on either 
side of the image. | 

Gudgudda'pur or Devaraup, a municipal village of 546 people, 
on the top of a steep hill eight miles sath 2g Binsbennaré here 
large fair in October with an attendance of 5000 to 10,000 people. 
The fair is held in honour of the god Malléri or Shiv, the slayer of 
the demon Malla. In the village is a temple of Mailér or Mallari 
bolt of black polished stone with a brick spire, The roof 
18 Supported on twenty pillars four of them round and sixteen 
square. The outer walls are adorned with carved figures. Near 
the main temple are several smaller shrines two of them of fair size, 
consecrated to the goddesses Mallasama and Malléridevi® The 
chief temple enjoys a yearly Government grant of £33 8». (Rs. 334) 
im land and £1 (Rs.10) in cash. Presents valued at abont £100. 
(Ks. 1000) are made yearly by pilgrims, The temple also owns 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000) worth ‘of clothes and ornaments. The local 

’ Orme's Historical Fragments, 294 


* Sup ontary . te] Tt. Fs + 2. 
date fae reel? ae pe 74-80. Six of Colonel Wellesley’s despatches are 


rs Sanae War, 257. 4T ay ® Bi Gor, LV. | 
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story of Malliri is that he became incarnate here as Bhairay, and, 
with his fifteen feet long bow,' killed the demon Malla, who infested 
the neighbourhood. He thereopon won the title of Mallari or the 
Malla-slayer and was enshrined in the temple on the hill. Malléri 
used to go hunting witha pack of hounds. When he was enshrined 
on the Devargad hill, the dogs became men and served as his 
ministrants under the names of Vaggyds and Goravarus, Sixty 
families of these dog-ministrants live on the hill round the temple. 
The fair begins on the day before Dasara in September- October 
and lasts two days. From 5000 to 10,000 people attend from all 
parts of Dhiarwirand from Belgeim: Biydpur, and Maisur, On 
the fair days pilgrims pay their devotions to the god and feed the 
poor. Danemg girls dance before the god at the nightly lamp- 
waving or arii. The fair owes tts chief interest to the Vaggyds, 
who dressed in black woollen jackets or kamlis with quaint head- 
kerchiefs or rumals, to the great amusement of the people, play the 
ot of dogs in remembrance of their life with Mall¢ri the huntsman. 

he Viggyis wear cowrie shell necklaces, tie bells and tiger and bear 
skins round their waists, hold in their hands a wooden bow! about 
eight inches square and four inches deep, and try to look as 
ugly and wild as possible. When pilgrims come the Vaggyds bark 
most furiously at them and hold out their bowls. Each pilgrim 
pours a little milk and clarified butter into the bowl, throws in 
plantains sugar and other eatables, and gives each Viggyaa farthing 
Uh a.). Sometimes ripe plantains milk curds clarified butter and 
sugar are mixed together and poured inte the bowl. The Vaggyiis 
set the bowls on the ground, run each to hia bowl, say be to bark 
and howl like dogs, quarrel between themselves, lie flat on the 
ground, and, putting their mouths into the bowl, eat like dogs. 
When they have finished eating the Vaggyis singa verse in honour 
of Mallar ; loudly howl out Elkote Mallari Martand that is Malldri 
Miirtand (with his army of) seven crores, and bless the pilgrims for 
feedingthem. This satisfiesthe pilgrims that Mallérihas been pleased 
and has blessed them through his dog ministrants. Ata fixed hour 
on Dasara Day the great bow of Malldri is brought out and set on 
the ground before the pilgrims, A ministrant climbs to the top of 
the bow, becomes possessed by Malldri, and calls out Thaonderbolt 
strikes earth, Cat quarrels with dog, Head cut off, which foretell for 
the new year famine, war, or a change of rulers. Unlike Jejuri 
and Alandi in Poona no girls are married to the god and allowed 
to live near the temple as prostitutes. But a woman, who to get 
children or for some other reason has vowed to be the god’s concu- 
bine, on the fair days, presents the god with betel as though he 
were her husband.* The trade at the fair is mostly local, chiefly in 
cattle, grocery, ironware, and pottery. 


+ =e sa. SS Eee ee, 


* This long bow is still preserved and daily worshipped. 

2 Among Hindus, women after a meal sit near their husbands, rub wet-lime on « 
betel leaf, divide the leaf in two, fold each piece in a fanciful shape, and present it 
to their husband, with betelnut cardamoms cinnamon and ploves Ko modest 
woman Will make up and give betel to any man but her husband. Rav Bahddur 
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On the 22nd of January 1878 a municipa ity was established at 
Gudguddipur. It is maintained from a pilgrim and shop tax levied 
during the fair days. Except during the two days of the fair there 
is almost no work. In 1882-83 the pilgrim tax and shor cess 
yielded £73 (Rs. 730) against £52 (Rs, 526)in 1881-82 ; the in- 
crease was due to a rise in the number of pilgrims of whom about 
10,000 are estimated to have attended the fair. The expenditure 
in 1882-83 was £171 (Rs.1710) most of which was spent in water 
works, repairing roads, and planting roadside trees. The munici- 
pality owns a rest-house built ata cost of £301 (Rs. 3010) and a 
pond for water-supply. | 

Gudgudi, a small village five miles north-west of Hangal, with 
in 1881 a population of 237, has a temple of Kallapa with two 
inscriptions dated 1038 and 1073. ° 

Guttal, with in 1881 a population of 3176, isa large village 
about twelve miles east of Karajgi. Guttal was a petty divisional 
head-quarter till 1862. A weekly market is held on Mondays when 
all kinds of field produce are sold. Guttal has a black stone temple 
of Chudshekhar with two inscriptions of twenty-four and ninety-five 
lines ; and an old irrigation reservoir with very handsome outlets. 
through the dam formed of elaborately and handsomely carved stone 
work. Behind the reservoir are square ornamental cisterns with 
beautifully chiselled stone pavilions in the centre! — Guttal ia 
perhaps the Guttavolal of a Kalachuri inscription dated 1181 
(5.1103 Plava samvatsar). The inscriptions mention the city of 
Guttavolal governed by the Gutta chieftain Vikramiditya as an 
underlord of the sixth Kalachuri king Ahavamalla (1176-1183), 
In 1237 in an inscription of the Devgiri Yaday king Singhan I, 
(1209-1247) a grant is mentioned as having been made near Guttal 
with the permission of the Gutta chieftain Joyidev.? , 

Hallur, a village of 654 people on the left bank of the Tungbha- 
dra about seer shhh of Kod, has an old temple of 
Raagnath and an inscription. At the northern boundary of Hallor 
is the old village of Bhairavanpad with 100 people, the capital of 
the Sindhu Ballél dynasty, whose family god Bhairay gave his name 
to the village. The old temple of Rangnéth was ruined by Tipu 
Sultan (1782-1799) ; the present building was made by the Sy4miof 
Kudalgi to whom the village was granted by Hanmant Gaud a chief 
of Havunnr. 1 bea 

_Hamgi near Sirhatti is the family residence of the desdis of 
rier 2 aot ig Piao Bahidur Desdi of Hamgi joined 

 Nargund rebellion, was killed at Kopal in the Nizam’a dor inions, 
and his estates confiscated? of nn aa . 

Ha'ngal, in north latitude 14° 46’ and east longitude 75° 12’ about 
fifty miles south of Dharwar, is tho head-quarters of the Haéngal 
sub-division, Hangal is an old town the Pénungal of inscriptions. 
Besides the sub-divisional reyenne and police offices, it has o 
Collector’s bungalow, a ruined fort, temples, and inscriptions, In 








1 Mr, R. B. Joyner, C.E. 2 Fleet ' K Abe > , - 
'Mr. J. ER, Mdikin Ge 6 note 4. 
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1872 Hangal had a population of 4990. The 1881 returnsshowed Chapter XIV. 


a population of 5272 or an increase of 282, The 1881] details are 
Hindus $271, Musalmans 1997, and four Christians. A municipality 
was established in 1879 and abolished in 1883. The ruined fort 
is a mud ghadi about 1900 feet round with walls and sixteen 
bastions. Inside of the fort is a temple of Virbbadra shaded by 
trees and brushwood. The walls are on all sides easy of escalade 
and the dry bottom in front hardly looks like a ditch, The village 
is near the fort and its streets would cover an attacking force. 
Round this inner tower are traces of a wall which is locally called 
the Halekot or old castle. The citadel is situated on the left bank 
of the Dharma river which flows round its southern and western 
faces, and turning to the west, falls into the Varda near Naregal 
about twelve miles further down the valley. The south-east corner 
of the citadel rests on the Anikeri pond,’ after which the single 
outer wall is developed on the eastern face into three lines of 
defence, which, sweeping round the north side, join the works on the 
river, where it diverges to the west. Besides the outer defences 
the outermost line of the triple wall is carried onward, from the 
point where it turns to the west, toa low range of hills through 
which a ditch has been cut near a large tree from which the wall is 
continued round to the river. As the range of hills still commanded 
the place a further work can be traced, though very faintly in places, 
to a trench dug through the hill to a Musalman tomb from which 
the rampart is continued till it joins the fourth wall, making in all, 
exclusive of the walls of the citadel, five lines of defence. Traces 
of other mounds can be seen beyond these stretching eastward, but 
whether connected with the defences of Hangal cannot be made out. 
The diameter of the fort wall is about seven or eight hundred yards 
and of the central tower about 350 yards. The circuit of the old 
fortified area is upwards of four and a half miles and the earthwork 
is onan unsually large scale. The lines have disappeared in places 
and can be traced with difficulty ; in others they are well marked. 

Hangal has thirteen temples, three of Hanumin and one each of 
Durga, Gopdlriv Desdi (the builder's name), Ishvar, Ndréiyan, 
Ramling, Tirakeshvar, Virbhadra, and Virupdksh. The other two, 
one of which is called Kichakéjit’s, are ruined. The Térakeshvar 
temple is the most interesting. 

It is a large and elegant cut stone building of black granite 
alittle to the east of the modern village of Hangal. The temple 
is in four parts, a small anteroom (24°x24') with four pillars, 
an audience hall or sabhamandap (60°x 49’) with twenty pillars 
twelve pilasters and eight small pillars, the porch of the shrine 
(S0°x 30’) and the shrine which is irregularly round. The roof of 
the temple is so covered with plaster that it is difficult to make 
out its original form, but the plaster serves to protect the interior 
which is perfectly preserved. In the porch of the shrine is a 
beautiful lotus pendant, It is a solid octagonal stone, nearly thirty 
feet in diameter, carved like a lotus and supported on eight richly 








_ * The stone facing of the long dam of the Anikeri pond is formed of old carved 
temple stones, some of which have writings upon cr Mr. R. B. Joyner, UE. 
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sculptured pillars, Round the walls = me ee ve the same 
compartment, in panels pointing towards their respective s 14, 
are figures of the ichh puede of the quarters in bold relief. 
The walls of the entire temple are covered with mythological s ulp- 
tures. Two or three remarkable hero-stones or virgals rest against 
the outer wall near the south eutrance. They are very large and 
contain many figures. One of the stones represents the storming of 
a fort. Near one of the Hanuman temples in the citadel is a small 
temple with some curious and interesting sculptures of Niga men 
and women. About half a mile to the south of Han is the 
temple of Bileshvar. It is said to be 500 years old an contains 


some carving.! 


There are eleven inscriptions at Hangal of five of which the dates 
have been'made out. The earliest is dated Wednesday the first of 
the bright half of Chaitra or March-April in 1113 (5. 1035 Vijaya 
sameatear), the thirty-eighth year of the reign of the Western 
Chilukya king Vikramaditya Tribhuvanmalla. Two are of the 
Western Chalukya king Nurmadi Taila, but whether the first (973-997) 
or second (1150-1162) cannot be said as the inscriptions are both 
undated. ‘There is a hero-stone or virgal at a monastery called the 
Budimath, dated 1175; two inscriptions in ‘Térakeshvar’s temple 
dated 1179 and 1196, the latter of the time of the Hoysala ki 
Ballal 11.°(1191-1211) and of the Kidamba chief Kamdeyv (1181- 
1203), This inscription is on a hero-stone or virgal, on which battle 
scenes are very vividly sculptured. It records that in 1196 Ballal 
If. came and pitched his camp at the Anikeri pond and thence 
besieged the city. He was defeated and repulsed for a time by 
Kamdev’s forces under his generals Sohani and his son Padmayya 
or Padmana. As Sohani was killed in the battle, he is - sbably thet 
hero of the stone.* Another undated imacription of Kémdev, and 
an undated hero-stone or virgal are inside of the temple. In the 
temple of Ishvar is an inscription dated 1189, and there are two 
undated inscriptions one on a dust-heap in front of the temple of 
Mailardey and the other at the temple of Hanuman in the citadel. 

About 600 yards west of modern Hangal is a remarkable conical 
mound locally known as Kuntina Dibba or Kunti’s hillock. It is 
believed to have been formed of the husks of the grain ground for 
her sons by Kunti, the mothor of the Panday princes, during their 
twelve years of exile part of which they spent in Hingal? About 
1850 Sir Walter Elliot ran atrench nearly into the centre of the 
mound at the base and also dag down a few feet from the top, but 
it appeared to consist entirely of earth,! 

_ Hiingal, called Virdtkote Virdtnagari and Panungal in inserip- 
tions, 18 locally believed to be the place where the Pindavs lived 
during part of their exile from Delhi, The names Viratkote and 


1 Indian Anti nary, IV. a ¥. 177. F Ts 

Fleets Kana ry rulites et 180; Dr. Burgess’ Lists, 22.29, 

ay SOhtection with the « é local tradition a Hl ruined tem : ‘knee! 
vii heal atin toi nama indepen O14 Hing 
Seaqueror of the demon Kichal. ° * Indian Antiquary, V, 179, 107 
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support the tradition, as, according to the Mahabharat, Virit was 
the king at whose court the Pandavas spent the thirteenth year of 
their exile and whose daughter Uttara was married to Arjun’s son 
Abhimanyu.! The dated inscriptions in Hangal vary from 1113 to 
1196 and show that Hangal, generally called Panongal* was the 
head of asubdivision of five hundred villages which was generally 

attached to the Bauavasi district of twelve thousand villages. Until 
conquered by the Hoysala king Ballal IL. (1192-1211) about 1200, 
Hiingal was governed, as vassals of the Western Chilukyas, by the 
dynasty of the Kaédambas of Banovasi and Hangal (1068-1203). 
Ballal (1. (1192-1211) led an attack on Hingal in person, and, though 
repulsed for a time, he appeara to have completely overcome the 
Kiadambas and aunexed their territory about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. As late as 1251 a chief named Vir Mallidev or 
Mallikfrjun is recorded as geverning the Banavisi Twelve-thousand 
and the Panungal Five-hundred; whether he was independent or 
feudatory is not known.’ The four and a half miles of fortifications 
traced by Sir Walter Elliot, seem to belong to the Kiadamba 
Hingal when it was the seat of government. No references have 
been traced to Hangal in the Musalmin and Maritha periods. In 
the Mardtha war of 1518,o0n the seventh of February, General 
Munro detached a company of the 2nd Battalion of the 9th Regi- 
ment under Lieutenant Scott, to keep in check the Hangal garrison 
of about 800 men. The detachment drove in an outpost, and, on the 
afternoon of the eighth, was attacked by the garrison. The loss of 
the besieging force was two killed. The garrison retired and 
surrendered on the morning of the ninth.‘ 

_ Haralhalli, a small village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra 
fifteen miles east of Karajgi, with in 1881 a population of 129, has 
black stone temples of Someshvar Kaleshvar and Udchamma and 
three inscriptions of 76, 94, and 110 lines. In 1880 a copperplate 
grant, of the fifth Devgiri Yadav Singhan IT. (1209-1247), was found 
buried behind the emple of Udchamma. The plates, which are now 
in the museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
are three in number each about 114" high by 74” broad. The 
edges of the plates are made into rims to protect the writing and 
except in a few places where the surface has badly rusted the 
a gee is fairly preserved and readable. The ring on which 
the plates were strung is about }" thick and 43" in diameter, Tho 
emblems on the seal are the man-eagle Garud carved in relief, 
kneeling with folded hands and facing full front. Over his right 
shoulder is the sun andover his leftshoulder is the moon. The charac- 
ter is Devndgari and the language Sanskrit in lines 1-91 and 
lines 99-100. The eight lines 92-08 describing the boundaries of 





1 Compare Virat Parv, 4th book of the Mahaibhirat, Fleet's Kinarese Dynasti 
7 note 2. The position of Virdtis not determined. Wilson places it in Horde and 
General Cunningham in the North-West Provinces. Indian Antiquary, V. 179, 
Se H. sen change according to the usual Kinarese rule. "Bive’s Mysore and 
3 Fioot's Kanarese Dynasties, 64-83. “Blocker's Maritha War, 201, 
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the land granted are in Old Kinarese. The inscription is dated the 
seventh ny of Phalgwn or March-April in the year 1237 (Shak ] 60 
for 1159) and records a grant of land in thirty shares of two nivar- 
fanas each at the village of Ritti the modern Rattehalli about six 
miles east of Karagji. The peantee is the Dandesh Chikkadey an 
underlord of Singhan IT. and the names and family stocks jotras 
of the grantees are given with the share of each. The inseriptior 
mentions the Varda river among the boundaries.! 7 

Hatti Mattur five miles north of Karagii has an inscribed stone 
tablet which was found buried to the west o the village pond. The 
sculptures at the top of the stone are the Nandi bull and the sun and 
moon. Towards the bottom of the stone, dividing lines ten to nine- 
teen of the inscription in half vertically, is a scul pture of a Jain flower 
vase with flowers or leaves hanging over its rims. Above the vase 
is a plain circle with a svastik or lucky cross work in the centre, 
The writing covers a space of about 2’ 8" high by 2’34" broad in 
nineteen lines recording two inscriptions. The language throughout 
is Old Kiinarese. Lines one to thirteen record an inscription in the 
reign of the eighth Rishtrakuta king Indra IV. or Nityavarsh 1 
The inscription is dated 916 (Shak 838) and records 4 grant of 
Vutvur of Kachchavar Kadanuna by the Mahdsdmant Lendeyaras, 
governing the Purigere or Lakshmeshvar Three hundred in the 
presence of the assembly of 220 mahdjans of Paltiya Maltavur the 
modern Hatti Mattur, The object of the grant is not stated > but 
the vase sculptured at the bottom of the stone shows that the grant 
must have been made to some Jain establishment. The second 
inscription, in lines fourteen to nineteen is undated, but appears to 
be of the eleventh or twelfth century. It records frants of oil and 
rice to the god Bhogeshvar. As both inscr; lions are on the same 
stone it seems probable that, by the time of the second inseriptior 
the Jain establishment to which the first erant was made, had been 
turned into a temple of Shiy under the name of Bhogeshvar2 | 

Harogop, a small Village about eight miles south of Ranebennur, 
with in 188] a population of 893, has a temple of Hanumén with a 
much worn inscription in twelve lines, 


Havasbha’‘vi, a large village on the Kod-Han gal high road about 
seven miles north-east of Kod, with in 1881 a population of 1273, 
has a hero-stone or virgal on the bank of a pond dated 1206 (8, 1128). 
Havangi, about seven miles south-east of Hangal, with in 1881 
a population of §39, has a temple of | meshvar, with, on its south 
face, three inscriptions dated 1026, 1117, and 1131, the first in the 
reign of the Western Chalukya king Jayasimh IIL. (1018-1042). 
Of four other inscriptions in the village the dates cannot be made out. 
Ha'veri, about seven milos south-west of Karajgi, is a Jar 
municipal town on the Dhirwar-Harihar trunk road with in 1831 
® Population of 5652. Besides the municipality, Haveri has a eg 
office, sub-judge’s court, dispensary, temples, and inscriptions, The 
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1872 census gave a total population of 5465 of whom 4659 were 
Hindus and 806 Musalmins. The 1881 census showed a population 
of 6652 or an increase of 187. Of these 4825 were Hindus and 824 
Muzalmins. Havéri is noted for its trade in cardamoms which are 
brought from the Kanara uplands, washed, and sent to Dhundshi 
Hubli and Maisur. Haveri has a small well of brackish water 
impregnated with lime and possessing good bleaching properties. 
The bales of cardamoms imported from Kanara are unpacked and 
washed in the water of this well. When dry the husks become 
ofa light cream colour, Besides this cardamom trade, Haveri 
has a considerable general traffic in cotton and other commodities.’ 
The municipality was established in 1879. In 1882-83 it had an 
income of £146 (Rs. 1460) chiefly from a house tax. The 
expenditure of £219 (Rs. 2190) was chiefly on sanitation, roads, and 
improving the water-supply. The dispensary, the only one of its kind 
in South Dharwir, was openedin 1878. It1sin charge of an hospital 
assistant, and in 1882 treated fifty-nine in-patients and 12,874 out- 
patients. Hiveri has temples of Halevur, Basvanna, and Kalappa, 
and a monastery of Raghavendra Sv4mi, Basvanna’s temple has 
four inscriptions, two of them dated 1134 and 1157. Sidhe Devpur, 
* about a mile east of Hiveri, has a temple said to have been built 
by Jakhandchirya. 

Hebli is a large alienated village about eight miles east of 
Dharwar, with in 1872 a population of 4839, and in 1551 of 4592. 
The village stands on rising ground and has a ruined fort. A weekly 
market is held on Wednesday. Hebli was given in 1745 Ny Balaji 
Bijiréy Peshwa to an ancestor of the present sirddr m heu of Nargunc 
of which the sirdir had been deprived by his servant. In 1818 Sir 
Thomas Munro gave the proprietor the neighbouring villages of 
Kurdapur and Talva for service to Government. ‘To the south of the 
village is the temple of Shambhaling about fifty-seven feet long and 
in the Jain style of architecture. The temple has an. inscription, 
dated the eighth of the bright half of Bhadrapad or August-Septem- 
ber in the year 1244, Hebli has a ruined temple of Changalovadevi. 

Hegegeri, about sixteen miles south-east of Kod, hasa temple of 
Kallapa with an inscription dated 1152. 

Herebidri, a small village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra 
about ten miles north-east of Ranebennur, with in 1891 a population 
of 1177, has an old temple and three inscriptions one of them in 
fifty lines dated 1283. 

Herur, a small village ten miles east of Hingal, with in 1881 a 
pepaleaen of 553, has a temple of Basappa with, near a pond, a 

ero-stone or virgal bearing an inscription dated 1157. 

Hire Ba’sur, a small village fifteen miles south-east of Hingal, 
with in 1581 a population of 322, has a temple of Vishveshvar with 
an inscription (1°6" x 1'6"), and a temple of Hanumiéin also with an 
inscription (3’x 1'6"). On rising ground near the village is a cave 
which is believed to pass a great distance underground. : 


= 


1 Details are given above pp, 355-356, 
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Chapter XIV. Hirebendigeri, about seven miles north of Shiggaon, is a large 

Bee. ig village in the Ponitnes sub-division with in 1881 a population of 

Se 1362, <A weekly market is held on Wednesdays when grain is 

HCKENENDIGERL chiefly sold. The village has a temple of ola and two 

monasteries called the Hire and Koradya maths. K lappa’s temple 

has an inscribed stone (5'6" x 2'3") much worn ;the Hire monastery 

' has a second inscribed stone 6'6" long by 1'6” broad, and the 
Koradya monastery a third stone 66" long by 1’ broad. 

REHALLT. Hirehalli, about twelve miles north-west of Kod, has an old 
_ temple of Ganpati and an inscribed slab, wh 
Himexenvr. Hirekerur, 14° 28' north latitude and 75° 28' east longitude 

about seventy miles south-east of Dhidrwér, is the head-quarters of the 
Kod sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 2348. It is the 
head-quarters of the mimlatddr and fas the usual sub-divisional 
revenue and police offices. About two miles to the north of the 
village is a large pond used for irrigation. A weekly market is held 
on Mondays when rice and chillies are chiefly sold. The climate is: 
unhealthy, and fever and ague generally prevail in the cold and 
rainy months. Hirekerur has four temples and eleven insc iptions 
varying in date from 1062 to 1172. The four temples are of Durga 
Totad-Virbhadra, Varihkdleshvar, and Vishparihdreshvar, the last 
of whom is believed to cure snakebites. Totad-Virbhadra’s temple 
has four inscriptions, three of them dated 1065, 1099, and 1172, 
The large pond is ascribed to the Purdnik king Janamejaya, and an 
inscribed slab near the Vishparihdreshvar temple is said to give an 
account of its construction. Five inscribed stones in different places 
on the banks of the pond vary in date from 1096 to 11811! A stone 
in the burning-ground is dated 1062, and another to the east of the 
mosque near the village pate 1143. 
Hinvk. Hirur, a village four miles sonth of Hangal, has a temple of 
iets eee ear with, to the left of the Image, an inscription 
ted 1018, | 


Houasvert. Holianveri, about twelve miles south-east of Rénebennur, with 





in 1881 a population of 431, has a temple of Kalappa, with 4p inscrip- 
tion dated 1182 in the reign of Ahavamalla (1176-1183)"a son of 
the Kalachuri Bijjala. 

Homnat. Hombal is a large village seven miles north-west of Gadag, 
with in 1881 a population of 3226. It has a temple of Ishvar wih 
an inscription dated 1049 (8.971). To the south on & Well near a 
temple of Bhogeshling is another inscription dated 1115, 

Hossa. Hoshalli, about four miles sonth of Kod, with in 188] a 
population of 461, has on its west a temple of Mallapa with two 
inscriptions, one of them dated 1242, The other inscription whose 
date has not been made out is on the south wall of the temple. 

Hosvr. Hosur, «small village ten miles south-east of Gadag, with in 
1851 a population of 510, has a temple of Balldleshvar with painted 


1 


dou are: 1006, 1101, 1103, 1109 or 1131. The date on one stone is 


a 
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walls. It has three other old temples rapidly falling into decay,and Chapter XIV- 
one inscription dated 1207 recording a grant by one Yadav Ballal Places. 
Nardyande 


Hubli’ es Hubbali in north latitude 15° 20° and east Hume 
longitude 75°13’, the head-quarters of the Hubli sub-division, on 
the Poona-Harihar road, about thirteen miles south-east of 
Dharwar with in 1551 a fe ae of 36,677,18 the most important 
town in the Bombay Karnitak, and the tenth in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices, 
Hubli has a sub-judge's court, a municipality, post and telegraph 
offices, a dispensary, the establishments of two Kuropean firms, and 
cotton gins and presses. <A station on the Marmagoa-Beliri 
railway, about 112 miles east of Marmagoa and 132 miles west of 
Beliri, and a steam spinning and weaving mill are being built.* 


The town is in two parts Old Hubli and New Hubli, which together Position. 
cover an area of 1778 acres or about 2} square miles. Hubli stands 
about 2500 feet above the sea on a gently waving plain rismg 
towards the west. Except a few small hills to the west, south-west, 
and north-west, the country round is a black soil plain. Old and 
New Hubli are not more than 400 yards apart, Old Hubli to the 
west and New Hubli to the east. Neither town is visible from any 
great distance. About 44 miles from the north ao lm ve of 
trees and the chimney of the Sonthern Mar4tha Spinning and 
Weaving Mill come into sight. Abouta mile to the north of the 
two towns is a temple of Basvanna witha double-storeyed gateway.* 
From the east the first signs of the town are within half a mile of 
New Hubli some gardens and mango groves. The entrances from 
this side are Ganeshpeth street from the north-east and Bhandivid 
street from the south-east. From the south a large stretch of trees 
ean be seen from high ground about two and a half miles distant. 
From the west also groves of mango and other trees completely 
hide the town buildings. The town of Old Hublistands on the 
village lands of Krishnapur, Marian-Timsdgar, and Ayodhia. In 
1727 Basappa the head trader of Old Hubli quarrelled with the- 
‘ commandant of Old Hubli fort, and with the leave of Abdul 

jid Khan Dilévarjang Bahddur Nawéb of S4vanur, built the town 
ee fort of New Hublion the site of Bomapur village. Afterwards 
the town spread on all sides and now covers portions of nine villages 
Bomipur, Marian-Timsigar, Médinaikan Arlikatti, Bidanhdl, 
Yellipur, Virapur, Nirayanpur, Nagsettikop, and Keshavpur. 

Between 1873 and 15882 Old and New Hubli were surveyed and _—Divisions, 
divided into four parts A,B, C,and D. The inhabited portions of 
both towns together cover an area of about 755 acres of which Old 
Hubli occupies about 200 and New Hubli about 555 acres, The 
suburbs within municipal limits cover about 1023 acres more. 


' Contributed by Rav Bahidur Tirmalriv Vyankatesh. 

7 Details of the mill are given above under Trade, 

7 In the ear eet te of British rule when the Principal Collector came to Hubli, 
the officials leading men of the town used to meet in Basvanna's temple, and 
with music and dancing girls, escort the Collector to his camp or to the old travellers 
bungalow which bas ates b been pulled down. 
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An official account of the fort and town of Old Hubli in 

1823-24 (Fasli 1233) shows that the fort was then in good order with 
twenty-eight good and eight ruined bastions, and was surrounded 
by adry ditch, There was a reservoir near the templeof Bhavani- 
shankar with bad water, two sweet water wells called Asirbdydi 
and Kotarb4vdi, and seven brackish wells. The town had three 
main divisions Chennapeth, Kasba or the town proper, and Vithalpet 
and ten sweet water and thirty-eight brackish wells. The fort and 
town had between them prenbeuine Hindu temples, twenty-two 
Lingiyat monasteries, and twelve mosques, A market was held 
on Saturdays. The town had 416 houses, 345 families, 508 looms, 
eighty-nine shops, and eleven oil presses. The Government tax on 
honges amounted to £364 14s. (Rs. 36-47). 
Old Hubli Fort. Old Hubli Fort covers an area of about twenty-three and a half 
acres, and contains 225 houses and a population of abont 1000. 
About two-thirds are Brihmans, some of them landholders, but 
chiefly priests, The remaining one-third are Musalmiins, most of 
them weavers husbandmen and labourers. The fort had two covered 
entrances. The chief entrance was to the east with three door- 
ways one inside the other, and the smaller entrance was towards the 
west with two doorways one within the other. All traces of these 
gates have been removed. Parts of the walls and bastions of the 
old fort fell down ; other parts were pulled down during the 1876 
famine as a famine relief work. Parts of the fort wall and the 
ditch remain overgrown with prickly-pear, Almost all the houses 
in the fort are old andruined. The mansion of the Musalman pro- 
prietor of Old Hubli, who belonged to the powerful Tarin family 
and was at one time a general in the Moghal army, was levelled to 
the ground about 1780 by Tipu and his officers.! The old town of 
Hubli seems never to have been walled, at least no traces of walls 
are left. The town has several gateways each called after the street 
to which it gives entrance, The southern entrance is called the 
Banképur gate, as it led to Bank4pur thirty-three miles to the 
south theu the seat of the Bijipur governor. A large covered 
gateway 1s said to have adaeaat the Bankipur entrance, but no 
trace of it remains." The houses in the town are old, but not so 
ruined as the houses in the fort. Three or four substantial 
dwellings and a temple have lately been built to the east of the old 
town on the road to New Hubli. 

New Hubli Fort covers an area of eight acres, and contains 147 
houses and a population of about 750 mostly Brihman moneylenders 
pleaders and Government servants, The water-supply is from 
one hundred sweet draw-wells. The mdmlatdér’s office, the 
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New Hubli Fort, 











' In a dirty room on the site of the pa he lives Padshih = alias Fatedin Khan 
Tarin the seventh in descent from the ouipinal Jagirddr Shih Muhammad ior Khan 


Tarin, who received a of Hubli shor | hae ares rir 








* In the centre of the gateway, where the halves of the abut ¢ t 

to stand about six inches above ground. "A for Yona cae oe oe ia nee 
rein the stone was lowered to the level of the road. The poorer townspeople on 
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subordinate judge’s court, and the municipal office are held in the 
fort. The fort had only one entrance towards the south-east with 
two doorways one inside the other. The outer doorway was pulled 
down about 1864. The inner gateway which has an coed hed roof 
and immovable doors alone remains. About 1640 on the east wall 
of the fort a small door was opened to allow the fort people to fetch 
water from a small pond. The fort walls are neither mag 
high, They look more like a large bastioned garden wall than a 
fort. Several parts of the wall were pulled down in 1854 and 1896 
and the ditch near them filled. In 1874 and 1575, the north and 
north-west parts were pulled down and a public road made. About 
half of the line of wall remains much ruined) New Hubli had 
never either walls or arched gateways. The only gateway, a pis 
structure at the west or Old Hubli entrance, was pulled down in1830. 
The new town has several entrances or agsis, the chief of which 
are the Bhandivdd agsi on the east, the Bankapur agsi on the south, 
the Bom4pur agsi on the west, and the Dhiirwar agsi on the north. 

The original town built in 1727 by Majid Khan Dildévarjang 
Bahadur the Nawab of Savanur included six peths or sub-livisions 
Hirepeth, Rachanpeth, Linganpeth, Mangalvirpeth, Sidanpeth, and 
Kaulpeth. In time the limits of these sub-divisions were changed 
and parts of them came to be included in other subdivisions, Of the 
four city survey (1873-1882) sub-divisions A, B, OC, and D, A 
includes the south-east of New Hubli and the lands of Bidanhal, 
Narayanpur, YellApar, Bomépur, and Virdpor villages. Division A 
has thirty-seven streets and is peopled by Brihman priests, money- 
changers, cloth dealers, Ling4yat merchants, shopkeepers, cotton 
dealers, weavers, husbandmen, and labourers; Musalm4n carpet and 
cloth weavers, labourers, andcultivators ; Patvegar weaversofsilkand 
cotton cloths ; and a few Jain and Maritha cultivators and labourers, 
The chief objects are the head police station, the Robertson market, 
and temples of Vithoba, Venkatraman, and Radhakrishna. Sub- 
division EB forms the town of Old Hubli. It is described later 
on. Sub-division C includes parts of the lands of the villages of 
Marian-Timsigar, Nigsettikop, and Méadindikan-Arlikatti, and 
lies to the north-east of New Hubli fort. To the north of this sub- 
division are the German Mission house, church, and school-house. 
In the streets close to these buildings, live native converts many 
of them weavers, some gold and coppersmiths carpenters and 
labourers, some cultivators, and some of the workers in the Southern 
Maratha Spinning and Weaving mill, To the west of the mission 
buildings is the Southern Maritha Spimning and Weaving factory 
and to the east a cotton cleaning and pressing factory, and 
travellers’ bungalow, and some private bungalows, and gardens, 
Further to the south are two public rest-houses, one built out of 
local funds, and the other built about 1540 by a rich merchant and 
endowed by Government with a piece of rent-free land. Further to 
the south are Gurshidappa’s Math, the chief Lingéyat monastery, 


1 The Bhandivad and Bankapor ages take their name from the towns of Bhandividl 
antl Bankapur to which they lead. Bomapur takes its name from the old village of 
Bomipur on whose lands it was built in 1727. 
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and the large reservoir known as Gurshidappa’s Honda. To the 
couth and west of the monastery and reservoir fifteen chief 
streets of the native town form part of sub-division C. The 
chief inhabitants are Jain traders in copper and brass vessels, 
merchants, cultivators, and labourers; Musalmdan copper and brass 
vessel makers, cultivators, and labourers ; ee ee oil 
pressers, and weavers; blacksmiths, Jingar saddlers, and Patvegar 
weavers in silk and cotton. To the south of these is a large stone 
temple of Hanumsin built by a tailor. 

Sub-division D stands on parts of the lands of Madinaikan-Arli- 
katti, Keshavpur, and Nagsettikop and inclndes in the middle the 
fort of New Hubli! To the north of sub-division D are the bungalows 
of the First Assistant Collector and the Cotton Inspector, the 
Electric Telegraph office, and the new court-house, near which a 
new sub-divisional office is to be built. This sub-division has 
thirty-three chief streets forming part of the native town. OF | 
the people of sub-division D, Maratha cultivators, labourers, aiid 
messengers live round the fort, and Patvegar weavers in silk and 
cotton Musalmién cultivators, labourers, weavers in cotton and 
silk, Vaddar stonecutters, shepherds, Biddarus, Lingiyat merchants, 
cultivators, labourers, weavers, and priests, pot makers, basket 
makers, some Brahman priests oa servants moneychangers, 
Jains and Gaulis inhabit the rest of the sub-division. | 

site ato “ includes the fort and town of Old Hubli. It 
covers |; longing to the villages of Krishnapur, Ayodhia, 
Marian-Timsigar, and Bomapur, ge the west of Now "Hubli 
The town consists of three parts with about forty chief streets. 
Of the people of sub-division B, Brahman priests and village 
officers live in the fort; a few poor Brahman moneychangers 
live inthe town; Lingiiyat merchants husbandmen and labourers, 
Musalmén weavers, Holerus, and shoemakers live in Krishnapur, 
and Hatkars or Devang weavers abound inChennapeth. In Vithal. 
peth live a few landholding Maréthis and a few Bradhmans and in 

ferband street a large number of Musalméns as well as a few 
Mardthas Lingéyats and Sungars or lime-burners. 'The whole town 
looks more like a large village, with crooked narrow and dirty lanes, 
and bad roads, with half-fallen and otherwise ruinous amall flat- 
roofed houses along their sides. Vithalpeth has a Roman Catholic 
chapel where services are occasionally held by a priest from Dharwar. 
__In 1872 Hubli had a population of 37,961 of whom 26.554 were 
Hindus, 11,270 Musalmans, and 137 Christians, The 1881 census 
showed a decrease of 1284 that is to 36,677 of whom 25.471 were 
Hindus, 10,902 Musalmins, 298 Christians, and six Parsis. The 
H seapia§ of the Marmagoa-Belari railway with a large station at 
tubli, is likely to increase the importance of Hubli as a saad 
centre and to add to its population. The following is a short summary 
Doce present strength and condition of the different classes ip 

Priests of whom there are about 250 families, are f in all 
Parts of the city. They are of two main classes, Tindus and Masal- 
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mins. Among Hindu priests are about eighty Brihmans, eighty 
Lingdyats, and three Selden ithe The number of Musalmiin priests 
is about eighty. Of the Brahman priests some are attached to families 
as family priests and officiate at all their religious ceremonies. Some 
are temple priests, others are holders of rent-free lands, and the rest 
are religious beggars. Four or five are well off and able to save, 
and occasionally lend money. Many send their boys to school to 
learn Kanarese, Marathi, Sanskrit, and English, and several of them 
strive to get their sons into Government service. They live chiefly 
in New Hubli, in Mangalvirpeth, Valvekar and Beldriavar streets, 
and also in Old Hubli. Some Lingdyat priests hold rent-free lands, 
and others live on alms. Of the Musalmdn religious officers some 
are Kiazis, Mullis, Khatibs, and mosque servants, who hold rent-free 
lands ; the rest live on alms. 

Lawyers or Vakile of whom there are eight families of Madhva 
and Konkanasth Brahmans live in different parts of New Hubli. 
Three of them are rich and save ; the rest just maintain themselves. 
Their boys go to school and learn Marithi, Kanarese, or English. 
A son of one of the Vakils has risen to be a subordinate judge. 

Government servants numbering about 426 include all the paid 
servants, karkuns or vernacular clerks, messengers, bailiffs, and other 
paid servants in the sub-judge’s court, and in the revenue, police, and 
municipal offices. They live in all parts of the town and are Brahmans 
of different sects, Marithés, Lingéyats, and Musalmins. Of the 
Brahmans some hold high places in the revenue, judicial, police, and 
educational branches of the service, Others are clerks and a few are 
messengers and constables. Of Mardthds one is an assistant surgeon 
in the Hubli dispensary and the rest are messengers and Snnakebiae 
One Lingayat is a monicipal overseer. Other Lingiyats are kirkung 
in public offices and schoolmasters. Of Musalmiins one is the Nazir 
of the sub-judge’s court another a head constable and the rest are 
messengers and constables. Of Government servants only those in 
high positions are able to save. All but a few messengers and 
constables send their boys to school. 

Besides the assistant surgeon and his servants there are about 
eighty-five country practitioners. About twenty Musalmdns who live 
in the Musalmdn quarter of the city prescribe for ordinary diseases, 
while one of them has a large practice and treats difficult cases, 
Fifteen Ling4yats treat ordinary cases of fever and live in all quarters 
of the town. Six Brihmans, ten Mardthis, eight Chetris, and six 
Jains also give medicines in cases of ordinary sickness. The Hindu 
leeches are called Vaidyas and the Musalmsn leeches Hakims. They 
are generally paid about (id. (4 as.) a visit, besides the price of the 
medicine, and a present of two shillings to two pounds (Rs. 1-20) 
when the patient is cured. The assistant surgeon performs all 
difficult operations and when sickness grows serious most people 
who can afford it call him in. 

Of men of means there are about 100. About twenty are land- 
holders peerage deshpandes, indmddérs, and Government 
servants. Of the landholders some are Brihmans and some Lingiyats 
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and the rest are Musalmans, Partly from the number of depend nts 
and partly from the large sums they spend on marriages and other 
ceremonies men of this class are badly off and some of them are in 
debt. They send their boys to school. Among Government pen- 
siouers are three Bréhmans and one Musalmén. They are well-to-do 
and educate their children chiefly for Government service. 
Of moneylenders the chief are Brahmans, Lin yats, and Mar. 
wiris. The Brihman moneylenders number eighteen families of 
whom about fifteen are settled in New Hubli and three in Old Hubli. 
Some of them have capitals of £1000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000- 





-Rs. 1,00,000), and three have between £1000 and £2000 (Rs. 10,000- 


Rs. 20,000). They lend money to traders hushandmen and brass 
workers chiefly for trade purposes and sometimes to meet marrit ge 
and other special expenses. If the borrowers are men of credit 
advances are made on personal security, otherwise land, houses, and 
ornaments are taken as security for loans. The yearly rates of 
interest are nine to twelve per cent when gold and silver orna- 
ments are pledged, and twenty-four to thirty-six per cent on personal 
security. Except when gold and silver are pledged bonds are 
always taken, Most moneylenders keep day and ledger books, 
Though they often take their debtors into the civil court, they 
bear a good name for patience and fair dealing. There are about 
thirty Marwari ae ba nders in New Hubli. ‘They are most hard- 
working, sober, and thrifty, but very harsh and grasping. They are 
well off some of them with capitals of £5000 fo £10,000 (Rs. 50,000- 
Rs. 1,00,000). Their boys go to school from seven to sixteen and 
learn Kanarese and English at school and Mérwari at home. They 
make advances to traders and others like other moneylenders but 
more carefully. They never, if they can avoid it, take houses and 
fields in mortgage. As creditors they have a bad namo for harsh 
and unscrupulous, if not dishonest, practices, Besides professional 
moneylenders some poor pepe of all castes lend small sums of money 
varying from Re.1to Rs,20 at a monthly rate of -$a. the 
rupee that is about 14 to six per cent a month. Moneylenders’ clerks 
are almost all Brahmans and Lingiyats, They write Marathi and 
Kianarese and are paid 162. to £5 (Rs. 8-50) a month. 
Moneychangers or sardfs, numbering about forty-two houses, 
are Brihmans of different sects settled in New Hubli. They are 
patient, thrifty, and fairly off with capitals of £10 to £100 
(Rs. 100-1000). Their boys go toschool where many learn English. 
The moneychanger sits in his shop or by the roadside, bu ing and 
selling ornaments, and changing copper and silver coins, T ose who 
sit by the roadside are called Chinvars, They give copper for 
silver and silver for copper and charge a foe Ly ys 4 or half a 
farthing on every two shillings exchanged, Shells or kavdig are 
notin use. Besides the Brahmans one or two Patveyars earn their 
living as moneychangers , 





Grain-dealers chiefly Lingtyats number about eighty-seven families 
and are found all over the town, About ten Brihmans, three o 
four Musalméns, and three or four Marithis also deal in crai 


Besides these, men of all castes sell grain on market days. The grain- 
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dealers are either wholesale or retail. The wholesale merchants, 
of whom there are about ten Lingdyats and ten Brihmans, are rich, 
buying grain in large quantities chiefly rice, wheat, and millets, 
and selling it to retailsellers. Their boys go to school. The retail 
grain-dealers, who are ep Lingtiyats, are found in New Hubli. 
They often carry on their trade with the help of borrowed capital. 
The wives of some Lingdyats sell in their shops, and only a few of 
their boys go toschool. They buy partly from husbandmen in the 
market and partly from wholesale grain-dealers. 

Vegetable-sellers, of whom about fifty-five houses are in the 
Bagwins’ or vegetable seller’s street in Peth Majidpur, except two 
Lingdyats, are all Musalmans. They are hardworking thrifty and 
sober. Asaclass they are poor, living from hand to mouth, in 
houses with a yearly rent of 12s. to 16s, (Rs.6-8). Their wives 
work as saleswomen and none of their boys go to school. Some 
grow vegetables, others buy from gardeners. They sell to consumers 
and to the surrounding villagers who retail the vegetables in their 
villages. Headloads of fuel are brought in the morning by 
Pendhari, Biidaru, Holern, and other women. Headloads of grass 
are brought in the evening by women belonging to the cultivating 
and Paciantng classes. The grass is their own property or bought 
from wholesale sellers. It is stacked in large heaps or banaviks (K.) 
outside of the town. These grass stacks are generally the property 
of large dealers who buy entire meadows or Aivlas(K.). Biidarus and 
Holerns brin; deenaed ik or eight miles and do not get more than 
44d. (3as.) the headload. A number of cultivating women bring 
headloads of cow and buffalo dung cakes and sell them at about 
twenty cakes for a } anna or 14 farthing. None of the retail grass 
and fuel dealers are well-to-do. 

Sugar and spice dealers are of two classes wholesale and retail. 
The wholesale dealers number about twenty-five houses. They live 
both in the new and old towns and are Brahmans, Lingiyats, Jains, 
Komtis, and Devangs. They are thrifty, sober, hardworking, and 
well-to-do with capitals of £10 to £5000 (Rs. 100-50,000). They 
bring spices and sugar from Bombay, Beléri, Bangalor, and Karwar 
and sell to retail dealers. Of retail sugar and spice dealers there 
are about seventy-five houses chiefly Lingdyats, Komtis, Jains, and 
Devangs. Some retail dealers are well off. Their capitals vary 
from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200). Their women sometimes sell in 
shops. They bay from wholesale dealers and sell to consumers. 

Hubli has no separate salt-dealers. Dealers in grain, sugar, and 
spices also deal in salt. The salt comes from Vengurla and Karwar 
in carts and on bullock back. The wives of some of the retail traders 
sell salt in the market to consumers and make abont #d. (2.as.) a day, 

About ninety Lingdyat families, in all parts of the town, are oil 
pressers and sellers. Each family has an oil press in its house, which 
sweet oil is pressed from the seeds of the yellu and gurellw varieties 
of sesame, pundi or hemp seed, agsi or linseed, and nelagudi or 

mundnut. Wholesale oil sellers buy some of these oils, as well as 
Gi e quantities brought from Barsi and Vairdg in Sholapur and retail 
it. Their wives sell oil in their own houses or in the market. Kerosine 
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Chapter XIV. oil has of late greatly interfered with the sale of country oil. Almost 
Planer every shopkeeper in the city and every other person who has a few 
| rupees to spare, imports and retails kerosine oil. Even some profes- 
reine sional oil-pressers buy kerosine to maintain their trade, The competi- 

Population. tion of kerosine has forced some cilmen to give up their hereditary 

calling and take to new pursuits and a few have been ruined. 

Butter Sellers. Butter-sellers, Gavlis by caste, have about twenty-seven houses and 
live both in Old and New Hubli. Their women sell butter, curds, 
and milk. As the local butter supply is not enough for the wants of 
the town, on market day large quantities are brought in by Hinda 
women from the surrounding villages in small earthen Jars or chatgis, 
As the Gavlis mix the buttermilk with water, Brahmans, 
Lingdyats, Jains, Komtis, and Rajputs do not buy from them, Grain 
and spice dealers alao buy ase & deal of butter on market days, 
clarify it, and keep it in large round earthen jars or kodas and 
retail it, 

Milk Seliera. Hubli has no separate class of milk-sellers, The milk is sold by 
Gavlis as well as by several women of the labouring and cultivating 
classes who keep one or more buffaloes, ; 

Liquor Sellers. The liquor contract of the sub-division has been farmed for £3400 
(Rs. 34,000) for the year 1885-84. The farmers make country ay ok: 
in their distillery in the west of the new town and sell it in four 
retail shops at about ls. 3d. (10 8), bottle. The right of 
tapping palms for toddy in the Hubli su division has been farmed. 
for £1050 (Rs. 10,500) for the year 1883-84. Except Brahmans. 
Lingdyats Komtis and Jains all classes openly drink country liquor 
and palm-juice. The chief consumers sre Musalmins Holerus 
Biidarus and other low caste Hindus. European liquor is not 
imported in any large quantity. Musalmaéns and other consp mers, 
when they want it, get small quantities from Dharwér. pet 

Cloth Sellers, Sellers of cotton, wool, and silk cloth, Br&dhmans, Lingdyats, 
Musalmiins, Shimpis, Patvegars, and Sélis by caste, number about 
G60 houses. They live in all parts of the town. Many of them are 
wholesale traders with capitals of £500 to £5000 (Rs. 5000 - 50,000). 
The rest have little capital and carry on their business on borrowed 
fonds. Their women do nothing but house work and most of their 
boys learn to read and write. They sell both handloom and steam- 
made cloths and besides importing from Bombay, Belari, Bang or, 
Gadag, and Belzaum, employ handloom weavers of Hubli eta 
surrounding villages. They sell the cloth to retail dealers and 
consumers, The retail sellers are about fifty tailors and about fift 
Lingiyats. The woollen cloth is chiefly flannel and broadcloth 
brought from Bombay and used by Government servants lawyers 
and other rich people. White blankets or dhdblis are much in use. 
Silk waistcloths bodices and handkerchiefs are brou ht from Bombay 
and Poona and sold to almost all the rich and middle classes, who 
buy them for weddings and on other festive occasions, Besides 
by regular dealers, cotton cloth and silk are sold by tailors. Sélis 
and Patvegars also sell the produce of their looms in the market on 
Saturdays, Rough blankets or kambals are brought from the neigh- 
vouring villages and sold by shepherd weavers. — | 
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Ornament-sellers, of whom there are about twenty-three houses 
both in the old and new towns, inclode fifteen sardfs or money- 
changers and eight goldsmiths. Glass bangles are sold by Baligara- 
rus some of whom are Musalmans and bring bangles from Bombay 
and also make and sell lac bracelets. 

Aninial-sellers number about sixty-eight houses. About fifteen 
of them are Lingayats, five Mardthds, twenty-five Musalmans, fifteen 
Jains, and eight Biidarus. As a.class they are poor. They 
bring cows, bullocks, buffaloes, ponies, sheep, and goats from the 
surrounding villages and from Navalgund and Ranebennaor and offer 
them for sale on market days. The bullocks and buffaloes cost £2 to 
_ £8 (Rs.20-80), the cows £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), and the sheep 

2a.to 8¢.(Rs. 1-4). Some Maisur dealers bring valuable Maisur 
bullocks and cows worth £9 to £28 (Rs. 90-280) a head. 

Almost all sellers of native house gear, earthen pots, wooden boxes, 
hedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, are makers as well as sellers, 
They live both in the old and in the new town. Musalmans, a few 
Marathas, Ling4yats, and Panchals make brass and copper vessels, 
which are largely used at Hubli and the rest are sent to Poona, 
Sholapur, Belari, Maisur, and Kanara by Jain Bogars. Couches, 
chairs, and other articles of European furniture are not made at 
Hubli. 

Besides sugar, sugarcandy, almonds, raisins, and furniture, the 
Bombay Musalmin shopkeepers of Hubli sell drugs, hardware, 
paper, and almost all European articles except liquor. 

OF seventy-five brokers, thirty are Lingyats, fifteen Brahmans, 
fifteen Musalmins, ten Mardthis, and five Jains. They are employed 
in all kinds of transactions between sellers and’ buyers. 

Husbandmen, Lingiyats, Mardthas, gardeners, Kurnbars, Holerus, 
and Musalmans, with about 400 houses, are found in all parts 
of the city. They are hardworking and sober. Except in 
ploughing and working the water-bag, the women help in almost 
every field process. Boys over eight are too useful in minding cattle 
and watching fields to be spared to attend school. They have 
generally two or four pairs of bullocks, Some employ Mardthds 

Lingayats and Mhars as farm servants. Four or five have rich 
watered land well tilled and yielding valuable crops and several are 
indebt. The chief fruit and vegetable growers are Lingdyats and 
gardeners. 

About twenty-two families of Jains, Marithds, and Komtis roast 
Cicer arietinum or kadii pulse, and separate the inner split parts called 
puthani, from the bran. They sell the roasted gram to consumers 
and export large quantities to Dharwar, Beldri, Kanara, and 
Ranebennur. The bran is sold as cattle food. A measured sher of kadli 
weighs about three and a half pomar and costs 3d. (2 as.). When 
roasted and prepared it yields about two and ao half pounds of 
puthani which is sold for abont 44d. (3 as.), leaving a profit of 
1jd. (1 a.) in working one sher or three and « half pounds of kadli. 
Rice is also roasted and made into three kinds of eatables avalakki, 
churmurt, and aralu. None of these varieties is made at Hubli. 
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Ready-made aralakki is imported from Misrikot village abont 
nine miles to the south-west, and churmuri is largely imported from 
Nandgad in Belganm and Haliyal in North Kanara, 


Butchers number about eighty families, fifty of them Hindu 
Lads and thirty Musalméns. Of the Musalmans some are mutton 
and the rest beef butchers. About ten Lad and thirty Musalmén 
butchers live in Old Hubliand abont forty Lads live in different 
parts of New Hubli. The municipal slaughter-house is hear 
Gulkava’s pond to the north of New Hubli where the New Hubli 
Lads slaughter their sheep. If they can ayoid it, Hindus do not 
sell cattle to butchers. 





Fishermen number about twenty-two families ten of whom are 
Musalméns and the rest Bhois. They are fond of liquor and are poor, 
making about 6d. (4 as.) a day. ‘Their women help in selling 
the fish, When wanted the men also carry palanguins and ! 
of the women sell dried fish brought from the neighbouring 
Portuguese territory. ‘ 


Hens and eggs are sold by Musalmdns, Mardthas, Koravarus, and 
Vaddars, both in the market and at their houses. , 

Stone-cutters, or Kallukatakaros, number* about fitty families 
of Panchdls, Mardthds, Musalmdns, and Kurobarus. They earn Is. 
to 2s. (Re.4-1) a day. They carve stone pillars and stone idols, 
and make ashikallu and gundakallu or chi ly and spice pounding 
and grinding stones, Their women gather and sell dry cowdung 
and carry bricks and tiles. The men also quarry stones and bring 
and sell them in the town. ; 

Brick-makers number ten of whom five are Lingtiyats and five 
Musalméns. Some live in the old and others in the new town. Th 
make burnt bricks and red tiles, both within and ontside of the 
town. Good bricks are sold at about 14¢. (Rs. 7) a thousand and 
small tiles sell at Ss. to 7s, (Rs. 24-31) the thousand. With the 
help of their wives, they gather rubbish for kilns and bring it either on 
their own heads or in carts, They make no earthenware, Sun- 
dried bricks are made by the labouring classes and sold at 6s. to 8s. 
(Rs. 3-4) the thousand. 

Carpenters numbering eighty-one houses are found in all parts of 
Hubli, but chiefly in the carpenter’s street in the new town. About 
sixty of them are Pinchdls, ten Musalméns, ten Maréthis, and one i& 
4 Lingdyat. They have no capital. Their wages vary from 6d. to 2s. 
(Re. 4-1) a day. The demand for their work is always great as 
the town is growing and several new houses are always being builé, 
Except by minding the house and spinning a little yarn, the wives 
do not help their husbands, | 

Painters, that is Chitragars or Jingars, number about fifty houses 
all in New Hubli. They adorn iy ih with well dawned well 
coloured figures and also draw figures on paper. They paint 
wooden cradles and Hindu gods, They make earthen figures. of 
Ganpati and paint and sell them, They also make children's caps 


. 
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and ornamental cars of paper and tinsel. The women draw flowers 
and figures some of them with great taste on women’s robes and 
bodices with a strong paint which does not fade when washed. This 
process of painting is called chdndrahakon, 

Wool is not woven in Hubli. The blankets which are sold in 
the market come from the neighbonring villages. Cotton and silk 
weavers number 1425 families of whom 500 families are Patvegars, 
300 Devangs, 250 Musalmins, 200Salis, 150 Lingaéyats, and twenty-five 
Native Christians, Many of them live in their own houses and others 
in lodgings paying a yearly rent of £1 to £6 (Rs.10-60), Most of 
them have capitals of £10 to £2000 (Rs. 100-Rs.20,000). The rest 
carry on their work by borrowed money and earn 6d.to2s.(Re.4-1) 
aday. The women, who arrange the threads and do almost every 
part of the process inclading weaving, earn 6d. to ls. (4-8 as.) a 
fay: Children are early useful and are seldom spared to go to 


echool, The weaving CIASSES suffered much during the 1876-78 





a 
famine, but are again (1884) well employed. Mominsor Musalmén 


weavers live in large numbers in Old Hubli. The women help and 
the boys are too useful to be spared to go to school. 

Tailors or Shimpigerus number about ninety houses. Most of 
them live in the middle of the new town and a few in the old town. 
They make and sell clothes and are mostly poor. Tailors have 
steady employment, but have a bad name for stealing part of the 
cloth given them to sew. Men earn 6d. to 2s, (Re. }-1) and women 
od. to Gd, (2-4 a9.) a day and their boys go to school. 

Leather-workers, numbering about 150 houses, belong to four 
classes, Holerus, Madigerus, Dhorarus, and Mochigararns all of 
whom live in the outskirts of the town. The Holerus remove 
carcasses of cattle from the town and sell the skins to Dhors, who 
tan and colour them. The Madigerus buy uncoloured skins and 
make leather ropes and water bags. The Mochigararus make 
shoesand sandals. All four classes are dirty, quarrelsome, and 
fond of amusement. They are free from debt and live in small 
houses. One Dhor has a capital of about £500 (Rs. 5000) and lives 
in a house worth a yearly rent of £2 (Rs. 20). He is able to read 
and write, and, owing to his knowledge of astrology and power of 
scaring evil spirits, his services are in great demand and are well 
paid. All four classes have steady employment. The men earn 6d. 
(4 as.) and the women 3d. (2.as.) aday. Boys help after they are 
ten years old and some of them go to school. The Madigerus and 
Mochigararus sell part of their wares in the market and the rest in 
their houses, 

Ornament-makers are chiefly goldsmiths of whom about 1380 
families are settled in Hubli, They are fairly sober and hardworking 
but have a bad name for cheating and for delaying work. When 
at work they earn about 2s, (Re.1) a day, bat their work is not 
constant. They make gold and silver ornaments to order and a few 
make brass and copper images. Goldsmiths are paid for gold work 
from 14d. to 1s. (1-8as.) and sometimes as high as 2s. (Re. 1) 
the fola or rapee weight of gold and for silver work jd. to 6d. 
(4-4 as.) the fola. ; 
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Yarakadavarus, or casters, numbering about sixty houses, live in 
the west and north of the new town and all over the old town. 
Besides bellmetal brass and copper images they make bellmetal 
toerings which are worn by all classes of womeu except Brahmans. 
They are fairly off and have shops. The women mind the house 
and sometimes help the men in their work. 

Brass and copper work is a most prosperous industry in Hubli, 
It supports about 350 houses. The workers are of four classes 
Panchals, Musalmins, Marithis, and Kurubars. The Pinchals or 
Kanchagars numbering about fifty houses live in the north west 
and south of the new town and in several parts of theold town. The 
Musalmins number about 200 houses and live in both New avd 
Old Hubli. The Maraéthaés number seventy-five and the Kurubars 
twenty-five houses. Both classes are intelligent skilful sober 
and hardworking. They never work on festive or mourning — 
They live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of £1 to £10 
(Rs.10-100) and are free from debt. Some of them have capital 
and buy brass and copper. Others work for hire. They get much 
work and earn 4}d. to £1 (2 as.-Rs 10) a day. Besides brass 
vessels, bowls, and cups they make beantifally turned and polished 
images and ornaments. Visitors to Hubli take with them some brass 
ornaments or vessels, and Hubli brass work is in demand as far 
as Sholipur, Beliri, Kadapa, Bangalor, Maisur, Shimoga, Udpi, 
Honiivar, Kumta, and even Goa. The Panchdls are a hardworking 
clever and prosperous class and do not drink liquor. They are 
clevyerer and steadier workers than the Musalméns and are well-to- 
do. They live in hired houses at yearly rents of £1 to £10 (Rs. 10 - 
100). ane make small and beantifully polished articles of brass 
. bellmetal which is made by mixing a little zine and copper with 

Iron-workers numbering about fifty houses are of five classes 
Kambars or Panchals, Martthis, Lingaéyats, Musalmin Ndlbands, 
and Vellals or Madras blacksmiths. Kambars with about thirty 
houses are dirty, hardworking, and fairly thrifty. The Nilbands 
shoe horses and bullocks. Most of them are in debt The women 
help by blowing the bellows and sometimes by working in the 
fields on their own account or for hire. Their daily earnings are 
not more than 6d. to 2s, (Re. -1). They make hooks, nails, 
and iron bands, links for swinging cots and cradles, iron baskets, 
buckets, and large sugarcane pans, field tools, stone chisels, 
carpenter's tools, razors, country knives, scissors, and padlocks. 
a Hey an of eis es hardware has greatly reduced the 
demand for their work and presses heavily on them, Twent persons 
trade but do not work in ran) : Ti 

Basket-makers, Myadars by caste, numberin g about forty families 
are all settled in Kaulpeth and Yellépur streets in the new town. 
They are well employed but are fond of liquor and amusement 
ee and unthrifty, They buy bamboos brought from 

| ellpar in North Kanara and make baskets, matting, and wickér 
work. The Women do nearly as much work as the men. Between 
them a husband and a wife earn about 74d. (5 as.) a day, 
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Barbers or Navaligerus, with about sixty-five houses, are of four 

classes Mardithis, Musalmins, Lingiyats, and Telingas. The 
Mardthis with twenty-five houses live round the new fort. About 
eight Musalmdins live in the Musalmin quarters in the west of 
the new town. Lingiyats with twenty houses are scattered all over 
Old and New Hubli. ‘Telingas from Beldri have twelve houses four 
of them in the new and eight inthe old town. Asaclass barbers are 
hardworking, sober, and thrifty. Besides shaving for which they 
charge jd. to 3d. (4-2 es.), four of the Mardtha barbers act as 
torch-bearers. 
_ Washermen or Agasaros number eighty houses sixty of them 
Mardthis fourteen Musalmdins and six Lingdyate. They are 
hardworking, sober, thrifty, and free from debt. They wash all 
clothes and have constant work. With their wives’ help they earn 
about Gd. (4 as.) a day. 

-Bedar labourers with 135 families are settled in all parts of New 
Hubli. They live in small tiled or thatched houses. Both men 
and women act as labourers. During the tamarind season they 
gather the ripe fruit and separate the pulp from the berries. The 
palp they sell to shopkeepers and consumers, and the berrieg to 
blanket makers. When they are in season they bring and sell 
mangoes and guavas. At other times they bring firewood, and 
banian and mutiala or Butea frondosa leaves from the forests and 
sell them to townspeople, the banian leaves as fuel, and the mutiala 
leaves for dining plates and cups. Every January the Bedars go 
out fora hunt. Both men and women are quarrelsome and fond of 
liquor. They have given up robbing and open violence but still 
steal and are under the eye of the police. 

Labourers chiefly Lingayats, Marithas, Raipet, Kurubars, 
Musalmans, Bedars, and Mhars with 350 families live in all parts 
of the town. When other work fails the destitute of almost all 
classes take to labour. 

Field-workers, generally Lingdyat, Maratha, and Musalmaén 
women, earn Sd, (2 as.) a day for weeding, and in harvest time are 
paid five or six sheaves out of every hundred. By grinding grain 
and pounding rice poor women of almost all classes make 24d. to 
ud. (1}-2 as.) a day. 

Carriers of bundles, chiefly Jains, Kurubars, Lingdyats, Mardthas, 
and Musalmans, are paid 14d. (1 a.) for a trip toany part of the town 
and 3d. (2 as.) a mile outside of the town within municipal limits, 
A superior class of carriers known as Mattigars or load carriers, 
store grain, load and unload carts, and get 6d. (4 as.) a day for 
their labour. There is a considerable demand for Inbour in the 
Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving Mill, on the earth-work 
of the Goa railway, and on the public roads. The labourers are chiefly 
Holerus, Bedars, Musalméins, Marithis, and Lingiyats. Men 
earn Gd. (4 as.) a day, women 3d. (2 as.), and children 24d. (1} as.). 
House building causes a considerable demand for unskilled 
labour in making cement and helping the bricklayers and masons. 
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The ordinary day’s wages are 6d. (4 as.) fora man and 3d. (2 as.) 
fora woman, Every year before the rains set in, the sprea " 
of pond silt on flat-roofed houses and tile-turning employ a large 
number of Lingiyat Maritha Kurubar and Jain labourers. : 

Hubli has no resident animal-trainers but several Muhammadans 
occasionally visit the town with trained serpents fighting with 
murgooses. Marfthds bring performing or misshappen bullocks 
and go about showing themin the town and get a pice or two (gd. 
to #d.) from each house, | 

There are two Musalmén resident athletes. On fairs and other 
festive occasions young men of the Maratha Lingdyat Musalmén 
Bedar and Kurubar castes, perform athletic exercises and wrestle 
with each other in public. 

Besides the large class of old destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, Hubli has two leading schools of ascetics, Sanydsis and 
Gosivis. About ten Lingdyat Sanyasis live in monasteries and go 
to Lingdyat houses for meals not more than twice a day. They 
wear red ochre-coloured clothes which are supplied to them by 
Lingdyats and consist of a blanket, two waist and two shoulder- 
cloths and two loincloths and a covering cloth to be nsed at night. 
They never cook and poe their time in bathing, praying, and 
expounding religions books, One of these Sanydsis is the head priest 
of the Mursavirad Math the chief Lingéyat monastery at Hubli. 
Only two Gosiivi beggar families are settled at Hubli ‘They eat 
together but do not intermarry. | 

Of fifty-five earthenware-makers about twenty-five are Marithdés 
and thirty Lingéyats. They live in all parts of the old and new 
towns. They bring earth on asses from the large pond to the 
west of Old Hubli, and from it make all varieties of water, cooking 
and eating vessels. They make tilos at about I4s. (Rs, 7) the 
thousand. 

About eighty-four families of Jains, Komtis, Lingiyats, Mardthds, 
moe ria ae live a letting their carts at 2s. to de. 
Ve. i= 2) & day, Lor longer distances the payment ri 
by contract. 3 ee arrehane 

Hubli has sixty-one families of Weaving comb makers,’ of whom 
forty-one are Sélis living in New Hubli, and twenty are Musalmdns 
living in Old Hubli, | 

Betel-leaf sellers numbering about seventy-six families, of whom 
except two Lingdyats all are Musalmans, are settled both in the old 
and in the new town, They buy betel leaves Wholesale from 
Ranebennar, Haveri, Shiggaon, Savanur, and Soratur, export a part 
to Nargund, Navalgund, Gadag, Dhérwar, and Belgaum, and retail 
= Se ae ee oe help in turning and keeping the 
eaves clean, and selling them in their sho Their net earnings 
are about £1 (Rs. 10) a month, be Their net esti 


? Details of comb-making are Fiven above under Industries. 
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_ About fifty Lingdyat, twenty-five Musalmin, ten Brahman, ten 
Jain, and ten Mardtha cooks live in Hubli. A few of them are 
employed on monthly wages, varying from Is. to £1 4:. 
(Rs. 5-12). Others work on contract when large caste parties are 
given. The contract is made according te the class of dinner 
and the number of guests. A few cooks have families, but most 
are bachelors. 

About sixty Pendhdaris, all of them Musalmiins, let ponies on hire, 
and live in the northern and southern quarters of the new 
town. Some of them let ponies for hire at ls. (8S as.) a day, For 
Breas distances they charge td. (4 as.) a kos of three miles’ Such 
Pendhéris as have no ponies bring headloads of firewood and grass 
and sell them. 

The Hubli municipality grants yearly licenses to four Lingdyat 
makers and sellers of snuff after levying on every license a duty of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15). 

Four Musalman Bhisti families carry water in large leather bags, 
on bullocks, and in smaller bags on their own hips. Their monthly 
wages are about £1 4s. (Rs. 12). 

Twenty Musalman and fifteen Lad perfumers prepare and sell 
oe and flowers. Their net yearly gains are about £5 

Thirty-two families trade in timber twenty-three of them 
Musalmans, six Biddaros, and one each a Mar&tha, a Shimpi, and a 
Panchail. They live both in the old and in the new town. They 
bring timber from the Government wood stores at Haliydl and 
YellApur in North Kanara and retail it at Hoblii Much timber is also 
sent east to Madras and the Nizém’s country, Their yearly profits 
vary from £10 to £50 (Rs, 100 - 500). 

About twenty families of Manigararns sell beads, small looking- 
glasses, threads, needles, small tin boxes, and wooden combs, About 
half of them are Telingas and the rest Musalmains, Their women 
besides minding the house sell in their shops. ‘They are well-to-do 
and save on an average about £5 (Rs. 50) a year. 

Kalnigars or tinners number nineteen families, fourteen of them 
Musalmans and five Rajputs. All live in New Hubli. The yearly 
profits of each family are about £10 (Rs. 100). | 

Ten Kurubars or shepherds bind blankets with silk or woollen 
thread. They are paid Ils to 29. (Re.4-1) for each blanket. 
Their yearly profits are about £10 (Rs. 100). Their women help 
them in their work. 7 | 

Six Lingiyat families make and sell the white religions ashes 
called wibhwti, Their women help and their boys do not go to 
school. They are very poor. 

Cotton dealers number about fifty families of whom fifteen are 
Lingiyats, fifteen Gujardtis, ten Brahmans, five Jains, and five 
Musa!mins. Besides the cotton-dealers grain and other merchants 
who have a little spare money also trade in cotton. 7 
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h XIV. Cotton cleaners number thirty-six famiies all of whom are 

See Musalmans. They tease and clean cotton at a little less than a 

Saag penny the pound (10as. the man of twenty pounds). The women 

rer help by working the cotton into rolls about a foot long and half 
Population, an inch thick, which the women of the cultivator class spin into i 


Indigo Dyers. Indigo dyers number fifty-two families twenty of them Mariithas, 
fifteen Sitinse sdie: eight Patvegars, and nine Devangs. They dye 
yarn and cloth with indigo and their women help. y 

Coroanut Sellers. About twelve Lingdyat families import cocoanuta from Nandgad 
in Belgaum and Haveri and Ranebennur in Dhérwar, and sell them 
in Hubli at Id. to ld. (4-1a) each. The women help in 
selling the nuts, 

Bangle Sellers. Bangle-sellers number about twenty-six families in New Hubli, 
thirteen Jain and thirteen Musalmin. They sell and fit on coloured 
glass bangles. The price of bangles varies according to quality 
and size from fd. to ld. (}- gas.) a bangle. The women he p the 
men in selling the bangles. 7 

Marriage Crown Bhasing, literally brow-horn that is marriage-crown, makers 

Makers, number seven families of whom five are Musalména and two 
Lingéyats. Lingdyat marriage crowns are very large and ornamental, 
They are of a li abe Winget plant called Aulihendu which grows in 
water, and of coloured paper and tinsel, The price varies from 2¢. 
to £1 (Rs. 1-10). They are poor and unable to carve, 

Dancing Girls, Dancing and Singing Women number twenty-seven families of 
whom fifteen are Musalmans and twelve Hindus All of them dress 
like Hindus, bear Hindu names, and live in New Hubli. They sing 
Kénarese Marathi and Hindustani songs aud dance in both the 
Karnitak and the Hindustani style. They are thrifty and well-to-do 
with property worth £50 to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000) living in honges: 
worth a yearly rent of £1 to £3 (Rs. 10- 40) and saving. 
Their boys and girls go to school from saven to twelve, and learn to 
read and write. At home the pirls learn to sing and dance, The 
women practise prostitution. Prostitutes who cannot 
nomber eighty families of Holerus, K urubars Lingdyats, Mardthas 
and Rajputs. They do not ‘Save, and are not respected like the 
dancing and singing girls. Their children go to school. 

Farriers, Farriers or Nalbands num ber aixt -three families vethran 
them Musalmiins, five Chitragars, and Ge Pénchéle nehy-Aimreet 
Armourers or Sikligars number twent ‘-three families , , 

are Musalméns. They clean swords, pes knives, ant ea 

pom The Sarge a cleaning a sword is about 1p. (8 as.), and 

or sharpening n knife or a razor is 1d. to Es (adhe Li f 

Women do noe hale 3 td. (yy i as.). Their 

House Seroants, House Servants number about 420 families, The ns 
carriage drivers, cowdang plasterers, cooks, and washarmen. uae 
We Be recs vary from 8s, to 16s, (Rs. 4-8). About 200 of tree 


ia 100 Lingiyats, fifty Jains, fifty Marathds, and 120 
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Rope Makers number nine all of them Musalman families, four of 
whom live in the old and five in the new town. They make hemp 
ropes six to eighty feet long and of varying thickness. A rope 
about three-quarters of an inch thick and eighty feet long costs 
about 3s. (Rs.14). They are poor and unable to save. 


Midwives number sixteen of whom about eight are Mardthis and 
eight Musalmins. They are wives of labourers and husbandmen 
and charge 4s. to 10s. (Rs.2-5) for each lying-in. They also get 
the robe worn by the women whom they ieee: 


Silk Dyers number about 100 families all of the Patvegar caste, 
Raw silk is brought from Bombay by silk traders and sold to silk 
aor who give ee to Misiucsticnataat women to wind round rollers. 

he silk is then doubled and twisted on a twisting wheel, The dyers 
soak the silk in a solution of lime-water and some other ingredient 
and make it white, They also dye silk in red and yellow and sell 
the dyed silk to weavers who make it into silk and silk and cotton 
cloths. 


Bamboo Sellers number twenty-two families. They bring bamboos 
wholesale from the Yellipur forests in North Kanara and retail 
them in Dharwiir at a yearly profit of about £10 (Rs. 100). 


Tin Workers number four families all of whom are Rajputs. 
They make lanterns and small tin boxes. Glass and tin lanterns are 
sold at 6d. to 4s. (Re.}-2). Their net yearly profits are about 
£10 (Rs. 100). 


Tassel Makers or Patvegdrs number ten families all of whom are 


Musalmans. They string gold ornaments on silk. They are hard- 
working but given to drink. 


Licensed tobacco sellers nomber twelve of whom eight are 
Lingdyats, two Musalmdns, and two Jaina. Their women do not 
help in selling the tobacco, ‘and their boys go to school. 


Redpowder Makers number fifteen families of Beliri Shudras, 
who have established themselves at Hubli during the last thirty 
years. They make the redpowder with which unwidowed women 
mark their brows.’ Bosides the redpowder made by these families, a 
large quantity of inferior redpowder is brought from Bombay and 
Poona by spice merchants. 

Fruit Sellers number about thirty families, Musalmans, Marathds, 
and Byadarus. They sell guavas, mangoes, lemons, and raw ginger, 
both in the market and at their houses. They are poor, but free 
. from debt. 

Huobh is the chief Dhirwir station of the Basel German 
Mission.2 It was established in 1839, has two outstations at Unkal 





1 See above under Industries, 

? The other stations are Dhirwir bea in as with an out-afation at Jodehalli 
and two missionaries and one dafactiny bres Betgeri begun in 1541 with out- 
stations at Shagoti and Malsamudra and tes Batis and two mission ladies + 
Guledgud in on Pi or begun in 1851 with ten out-stations and two missionaries 
and one mission In ays @ mission wach eight churches where service is held in 
Kanarese, Of 1951 Native Christians under the mission 747 are adults and 604 are 
children. Of the whole number six were converted by the London missionaries 
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road and has two missionaries and one mission lady. The Hubli 
settlement numbers 317 Christians, 178 adults and 139 children, all 


of whom live in separate houses close to the mission houses and 
maintain themselves by labour. A large number weave and some 
are employed in the Southern Mardtha Spinning and Weaving 
factory. Some cultivate while s0me are goldsmiths, coppersm iths, 
carpenters, and Inbourers) At Hubli the mission has one boys’ 
school with sixty-three boys and one girls’ school with thirteen 
boys and twelve girls. The mission buildings at Hubli include 
two mission houses, two churches, two catechists’ houses, and five 
school houses. 

Three Pérsis are settled in Hubli two with and one without their 
families. All are well-to-do, One is the agent and another an 
assistant in a cotton press, and the third is a carding master in the 
Southern Maritha Spinning and Weaving mill. at 

The 1881 census returns showed 7468 houses 5563 in New Hubli 
and 1905 in Old Hubli. Of the 5563 New Hubli houses 2833 were 
of the better and 2730 of the poorer sort; and of the 1905 in Old 
Hubli 970 were good and 935 inferior, Of the 7468 houses about 
5000 were flat roofed and 2468 tiled. Thirty-seven were shrines 
or rest-houses and small Hindu temples, twenty-seven were Lingdyat 
monasteries, and seventeen were mosques. Of the 2833 better 
class honses of New Hubli about ten are large and substantial 
buildings belonging to rich merchants and traders in copper and 
brass vessels, Of the 970 better class houses in Old Hubli three or 
four are large and substantial buildings belonging to merchants, 
One of them much out of repair belongs to the Desai of Old Hubli, 
Of the total number of better class houses there are about two 
three-storeyed houses in New Hubli and one three-storeyed house 
in Old Hubli; and about forty-five two-storeyed houses in New Hubli 
and about ten two-storeyed houses in Old Hubli. Besides these 
houses Hubli has thirteen bungalows ontside of the town, seven of 
which are public or charitable buildings and six are private property. 
The houses are short and clumsy with stone foundations and brick 
or mud walls. They are of two kinds, the old style of mud-roofed 
house and the new style of tile-roofed house, The old style of house 
has little provision for air or light and looks like a building with a 
roof and walls standing on wooden posts. Houses of this kind are 
built in continuous rows the wall of one usually three to four feet 
thick often serving its neighbour on either side. The poor man’s 
house usually includes a small katta or raised seat in front of the . 
house, and inside, a small hall with one or sometimes two rooms on 
either side of it. Further in, is a cooking and dining room, with a 
place built of stone and lime for bathing, sometimes in the room 
and sometimes detached, Beyond at the back of the house is a 
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yard with a well and a privy. The katta or front seat is generally 
used for an evening lounge, and for sleeping in the hot season, 
The inner hall is used for receiving friends, sleeping, storing grain, 
cotton, cotton seeds, molasses, and salt, and oecasionally for dining. 
A rich man’s house begins with a katta or raised seat outside of the 
front wall, which usually has a small door. The door leads to an 
open square with buildings on all sides. The central block of 
buildings, which is the chief part of the house, has the same 
arrangements as a poor man’s house, except that there is a veranda, 
the divisions are more roomy, and the cook room is sometimes 
detached. The side blocks of the square are small bnildings 
generally used by servants or as store rooms for articles of 
merchandise, ‘The veranda of the central block is used for 
receiving men visitors, and the parlour inside the veranda for 
women visitors. The square in front is open at the top and admits 
light and air. Between these two specimens of rich and poor 
houses are numerous gradations.' The fronts of all Hindu houses in 
Hubli are whitewashed, and three or four inch broad red stripes are 
drawn from top to bottom at equal distances, Every morning the 
threshold is washed with red coloured water and a space five or six 
feet square in front of it is cowdunged and on this space several 
ornamental mathematical figures are drawn by sprinkling on the 
ground powdered quartz called rdngoli. A little turmeric and the 
redpowder or kunku, worn on their brows by unwidowed women, 
are also sprinkled on the spot and sometimes some green and blue 
powders are strewn between the lines of the figures. The front 
walls of all Musalmdn houses are first coloured red, and then white 
spots are made on them at irregular intervals with lime and water. 
= Sa two or three small and badly-kept mosques in the old town 
there is no trace that Musalmdns held the town for about eighty 
years. 

Both the old and the new towns are most irregularly built. Except 
in a few places, where they have been widened by the municipality, 
the streets in the two towns are narrow crooked and winding. 
There is not a single long and straight street in either town. Within 
municipal limits is an estimated length of about twenty-eight miles 
of thoroughfare, of which about six miles are metalled and much of 
the rest is rou Aly made. Besides the north and south Dharwar 
and Harihar road which skirts it on the west, and the Karwar and 
Gadag road which skirts it on the north, New Hubli has three chief 
north and south roads, From the point where the north and south 
Dharwar and Harihar main road turns west near the municipal toll 
station, a north and south line called the Dhaérwdir road runs into 


' Tn most Hobli howses the roofs do not rest on the walls, but on posts built in the 
walls. Every veranda room and hall in » house ia divided by partitions into rooms 
called kiana or ankanos, In the wall of each room about 34 feet from the ground is 
a niche about a foot wide, eighteen inches high and six inches deep, in which articles 
are kept, A little above the niche on each side is a wooden peg, on which turbans 
jackets mer'a or women's robes and other clothes are hung. : | 

® Further detaile of the wse of quarte-powder or rdagoli are given in Appendix D, 
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the town and after passing Gurushiddappa’s reservoir, under the 
name of Kanchagar street, winds to Bhuspeth street, and then rans 
straight to the south end of the town, where it joins the Dh&rwar- 
Harihar line to Banképur and Harihar. From t point where the 
Karwir and Gadag road passes to the police station near the 
travellers’ bungalow, a road enters the town under the name of 
Déjiba’s street, and runs as far asthe basket makers’ houses, where, 
under the name of the basket makers’ street, it turns to the east 
and runs as far as the police station near the north-west angle of 
the fort. From the police station under the name of Biddar street, 
the road runs south, until it meets the great east and west road, 
which runs from the Bhandivéd entrance of the town on the east 
to the Bomapur entrance of the town on the west, From this point 
the road turns a little to the west, skirts the north of the Robertson 
market through the cloth seller’s street under the name of 
Kubasadavar street, until it crosses the great Pagadi street. After 
that, under the names of the tailors’ cotton cleaners’, and shoe- 
makers streets, it, reaches Yell4pur Méruti’s temple. From the 
temple it turns west and joins the Dhdérwar and Harihar road to 
Bankipur. Another road called Ganesh Peth street runs from 
the Karwir and Gadag road, south till it meets the Bhandivad 
entrance street. The great east and west street leaves the 
Bhandivéd entrance of the town on the east, and crossing all the 
north and south streets, and turning sometimes north and sometimes 
south, reaches the Bomapur entrance of the town on the west and 
goes on to Old Hubli. Besides these main roads, the town has 
hundreds of small narrow and winding lanes. 

Hubli is one of the chief trade centres inthe Bombay Karndtak. 
Till 1838, when Belgaum was made the head-quarters of a district, 
Hubli held the first place and this, with the opening of the 
Marmagoa-Belari railway, it will probably regain. Of late years the 
enlarging of Tirkdrim’s reservoir, the building of the Robertson 
markets, the German mission buildings, the Southern Maritha 
Spmning and Weaving mill, cotton gin and pressing factories, a 
dispensary, a post office, a court house, and several large substantial 
private houses have done much to improve the town, The only 
classes who have suffered severely by recent changes of trade at 
Hubli are dealers in money and money-changers. Twenty-five 
years ago many gold and silver coins were current and their values 
changed from day to day to the great profit of the money dealers. 
The richer money dealers were the only persons who were able to 
grant and cash bills of exchange. With the introduction of the 
Government money order system, Government paper currency notes, 
and the telegraph, the business of the money dealers is gone. The 
used to correspond by post with Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, 
Madras, Benares, Nagpur, and Calcutta to ascertain the rates of 
discount and made thirty to forty per cent profit on their capital. 
Now the Government rupee is the only legal tender and the old coins 
are extremely rare, People remit money either by money orders or 


Government eurrency notes and nine-tenths of the money dealers’ 
work is gone, 
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Abont 1870 the Bank of Bombay established a branch in New 
pa As it was not found to pay, the branch was closed on the 
stof January 188]. It was reopened on the Ist of January 1882 
and was again closed on the 3lst of March 1884. 

The sats ofthe tradeis cotton. The leading exports are cotton, 
in, cloth, hides, horns, and fat; the chief imports are Bombay and 
uropean machine made cloth, and plain and dyed silk and cotton 
thread, grain, indigo, molasses, cocoanuts, and salt. Estimates 
of the imports and products of Old and New Hubli framed by the 
chief Leal traders give for 1885 a total value of about £410,000 
(Rs. 41,00,000) of which about £325,000 (Rs. $2,50,000) are imported 
and £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) are produced. Of the £325,000 
(Rs. 52,50,000) imported about £185,000 (Rs. 18,50,000) are 
estimated to be used in the town and £138,000 (Rs. 13,80,000) to 
be sent elsewhere. The chief items of import are cloth estimated 
at £60,000 (Rs, 6,00,000), yarn at £50,000 (Rs, 5,00,000), rice wheat 
and jrdrt at £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) each, and silk at £30,000 

(Rs. 3,00,000). The details are: 
ftubli Trade, 1583; Imports, 











Of the estimated £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) worth of local products 
£60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000) are cloth, £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) are copper 
and brass vessels, and £5000 (Rs. 50,000) are of wood cradles, cots, 
boxes, and toys. The details are: 

Huwhli Trade, 1883 ; Monufactures. 
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The Southern Maratha Spinning and Weaving gag aed Limit- 
ed, was formed and registered in September 1881 in Bombay. I¢ 
is a joint stock limited liability company with a capital of £60,000 
(Rs. 6 likhs) divided into 2 shares of £25 (Rs. 250) each, the 








secretaries and managers being Messrs. P. Chrystal & ee ' 


of Bombay and Hubli. All the shares are not yet taken thou 
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up to date (May 1884) the results have been satisfactory. Of the 
shares taken 396 are held in the district, 110 are held in Great 
Britain, and the remaining 700 in and near Bombay. When the capital 
is fully subscribed, the building will be extended as originally 
penned and the 18,000 spindles which the engine is capable of 
driving will be completed. Twelve acres of favourably situated 
land were secured and the foundation stone of the mill was laid on 
the lst of September 1882, In spite of the difficulty of bringing 
heavy machinery from Kiirwir by the Arbail 3, & one storeyer 
building, covering 4000 square yards and oapablacae holding 10,000 
spindles besides the engineand boiler house, was finished and the 
machinery got ready by the 2nd of September 1883 when work began. 
The mill is worked by a 400 horse-power indicated compound engine 
by Hick Hargreaves & Company of Bolton which drives the 24 feet 
diameter fly-wheel fifty turns in the minute. In March 1884 4700 
pai wereat work yielding a daily outturn of 1300 pounds of yarn. 
tis expected that by the end of June over 10,000 spindles will be at 
work. The machinery has all the latest improvements and is by the 
well known makers Messrs. Platt Brothers & Company Limited, 
Oldham. The mill has moch inits favour. The cotton crows at the 
door and more yarn 1s osed in the country round than the mill can 
supply. ‘The yarn is already in great favour with the dealers and 
weavers of Belgaum, Gadag, Ranebennur,and most other local centres. 
Local, commonly called Kumta, cotton is found better suited for 
spinning than saw-ginned American, The factory (March 1584) 
gives employment to about 250 hands, men women and children 
chiefly Manithis, MEEETON, and Musalmins. The daily earnings of 
the men vary from 6d. to ls. (4-8 as.), the women earn about 4id. 
(3 as.), and boys and girls $d. to 44d. (2-3 ag.) a day. The only 
Europeans at present on the staff are the manager and the engineer.! 
During the cotton season (Febrnary-May) seven double roller 
machine gins, each estimated to cost about £80 (Rs. 800), work at 
Hubli Each rin can pin. at o charge of ls, (Res, 8) ninety-six 
mans or 2655 pounds of local seed cotton in a day or about as 
much as 156 women with foot rollers. As the fibre is not injured 
in the process the cotton fetches a higher price than that cleaned 
in other gms. Hubli has two Nasmyth’s Patent Presses, each of 
which, when worked twelve hours a day, turns out 100 bales or 
39,200 pounds of cotton, at a charge of 8s. (Rs. 4) for every fourteen 
mans or 302 pounds of local or thirteen mans or 364 pounds of 
American cotton. The gins and presses are in the cotton factory 
buildings at Hubli, originally built by the Karwir Company, which, 
ee with other buildings at Karwar and Gadag, have been 
bought by Messrs. Framji and Company of Ma or 4 . 
(Re 1,50,000). j pany of Madras for £15,000 
_ The chief places of trade and business are the large street called 

Bhuspeth in the middle of the new town and Pyati or native market 
street in the old towm. On both sides of Pyati street many Dew 
a ee si Le 

‘Contributed by Mr, P. Chrystal. : 
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shops have lately been opened. They are covered verandas in 
front of the houses encased in planks or shutters which fit into 
sockets at the top and bottom and are grooved at the sides. The 
shutters are put up at night and cannot be taken down except by 
removing the central plank which is fastened by a padlock. 
Cloths of all kinds are sold in some of the shops by Brahmans 
Marwiris Shimpis and Lingéyats, Besides cloth shops, there are 
shops of bankers, copp ernithe: blacksmiths, sweetmeat makers, 
dyers, grocers, spice sellers, snuff makers, perfomers, and hardware 
dealers or manigdrs, In the mornings and evenings women, chiefly 
gardeners’ wives, sit in front of many of the shops selling vegetables 
and fruit. Besides on the main market road Lingayat Komti and 
Maratha grocers and grain dealers have shops in different parts of 

The Robertson Market, in « central part of the new town said to 
be the finest market out of Bombay, was opened for use towards the 
end of 1874 at a cost of abont £6500 (Rs. 65,000). The market 
has 264 stalls under one roof and all round the market place. It is 
intended in time to havea line of shops facing the central building. 
Thirty-seven of these shops have already been built by private 
persons ona plan laid down by the municipality. The total yearly 
municipal income from the Robertson Market and the neighbouring 
shops is £270 (Rs. 2700). 

There are four municipal slaughter houses, three for sheep, one 
near Gulkaval’s pond to the north of the new town, a second behind 
the dispensary close to the new town, and a third in Béburiiy’s 
ta to the south of the old town. Close to the third is the cattle 

Beef is sold in a few shops in Islimpur street in the old town. 
Mutton is sold in several places in the new town, chiefly in Lingan- 
peth, Rachanpeth, Areravoni, and Mangalvdrpeth in Birband 
street and on the bank of the Hubli brook in Old Hubli. Dry fish 
is sold to the east of the Robertson market in Hirepeth street on 
market days by fish dealers. On all days of the week women of 
the Ghoi or rivermen caste hawk fresh fish from house to house, 

Hubli is throughout the year the head-quarters of the chief 
revenue and police sub-divisional offices and the seat of a sub- 
judge's court. It has a municipality, a lock-up, a civil hospital, 
am anglo-vernacular and twelve vernacular schools, post and 
telegraph offices, and an Assistant Collector's and a travellers’ 
bungalow. 7 

The Hubli municipality was established in 1855. In 1883-84 it 
had an income of £5314 (Rs. 33,140) and an expenditure of £3252 
(Hts. 32,520). The income is chiefly raised from octroi house and 
other direct taxes, and miscellaneous receipts. The chief items of 
expenditure are conservancy and sanitation and public works includ- 
ingroads and water-supply. Since its establishment the municipality 
has built thirteen public latrines and the Robertson market, At a 
cost of about £12,080 (Rs. 1,20,800) it has made twenty-cight miles of 
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thoroughfare within municipal limits, of which about six are metalled, 


eckotes J 
and it has improved the water-supply at a cost of £6950 (Rs. 69,500). 
The chief water-supply is from Tirkfirim’s lake covering about 
fifty-nine acres to the north of the new town. The local story is 
that about 100 years ago a Rajput landholder named Tirkéram 
built a dam across a hollow between two mounds and turned the 
hollow into a pond. About 1840 Government enlarged the pond 
on its west side and built strongembankment. In 1855 when the 
Hubli municipality was started, a second dam enclosing about five 
acres of additional ground between the two embankments was made 
to the west of and parallel to the old embankment. The 
present Dharwar and Harihar main road passes along the new 
embankment, the eastern or pond side being fenced with three feet 
high stone pillars. In a large clean catchment basin the rain 
water stands and deposits its silt and the clear water runs into 
the west or new part of the pond. From the new part by an open 
cutting water runs to Gurshiddapa’s cistern and from Gurshid- 
dappas cistern a covered passage brings it to the Bhuspeth cistern 
in a central part of the town from which the people draw water. 
Towards the west of Old Hubli, in the lands of Krishnapur and 
covering an area of forty-four acres, is an old pond known as 
Heggeri or the large pond. From this pond water goes by a 
lately built underground passage to a reservoir opposite the 
Bhavanishankar temple in the old fort. About half a mile east of 
the new town is the Karkihalladkeri pond which was built in 1856-57 
by Mr. Gordon, then first assistant collector, by damming the 
Karkihalla stream. The embankment is of mud with stone sluices. 
In 1885 the pond was repaired out of local funds. Its water is used 
for drinking washing clothes and watering cattle, Round the town 
are two or three other small ponds which dry in the hot weather and 
during the rainy season are used for washing and for watering cattle, 
New Hubli has about 386 sweet water and about 250 brackish 
water stepless wells and Old Hubli has 100 sweet water and abont 
150 brackish water stepless wells. The people of the new and the 
old towns wash clothes along the stream which runs between the 
two towns. During the rainy months one of the smaller ponds near 
the town, the sweet water wells within the limits of the Holeru and 
Madigern quarters, and the stream between the old and the new 
towns, supply ample drinking water to low caste Hindus. During 
the hot weather these sources of water fail and low caste people are 
foreed to go to the Gurshiddapa and Bhuspeth reservoirs for their 
daily supply of sweet water. They are not allowed to touch the 
water and the want of a separate reservoir for the lower classes is 
much felt. To the west of the old town are groves of mango 
tamarinds and guavas and a few gardens where vegetables plantains, 
and sometimes sugarcane are grown. In the middle of one of the 
gardens isa large and deep cut-stone well about ten yards square, 
On the west side of the well stone steps lead to the water's edge. 
“ty the head of the steps facing east is a small three sided room 
built of fine cut-stone. On the top of the inner side of the west 
wall of the room is a small inscription in Sanskrit, dated 1728 
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recording obeisance to the spiritual guide Shri Satyapurna Tirth. 
It is said that a rich Brahman merchant of Old Hubli built the well 
and dedicated it to Satyaparna Tirth the twenty-second Madhava- 
charya guide (1705-1726). , 

On an open airy and central site in a large enclosure close to the 
west of the Dhirwar-Harihar road, and to the south of the public 
road from the new to the old town, is the Hubli charitable dispensary. 
Within the dispensary enclosure is the assistant surgeon's house, 
out-houses, and a brackish well. In front of the dispensary is a small 
flower garden, In 1883 the dispensary treated 142 in-patients and 
15,896 out-patients. Government pay £200 (Rs. 2000) a year and 
the municipality meets the rest of the cost up to £300 (Rs. 3000). 

Hubli has twenty-six schools, thirteen of them Government and 
thirteen private vernacular schools. Of the thirteen Government 
schools, which have an average attendance of 184 and are 
maintained at a monthly cost of £82 (Rs. 820), one is anglo- 
vernacular (118), six are Kanarese (318, 147, 89, 82, 73, 67), one 
Marathi (79), one Hindustani (243), three girls’ schools (102, 84, 
41), and one Kinarese school for low castes (63).! Of the private 
schools Kanarese is taught in seven Mardthi in four and Sanskrit 
and Hindustani in one each. Of 2399 the total number on the rolls, 
1907 or 79°5 per cent were boys and 492 or 20°5 per cent pat 
Of the total number 1896 or 79°03 per cent were Hindus and 503 
or 20°97 per cent were Musalméns. Among Hindns 759 (545 boys 
214 girls) were Lingdyats, 268 (229 boys 39 girls) Brahmans, 
139 (54 boys 55 girls) Patvegiirs, 72 (49 boys 25 girls) Marathds, 
57 (30 boys 27 girls) goldsmiths, 53 (31 boys 22 girls) weavers, 
and 52 (36 boys 16 girls) were Jains. Devangs, tailors, dyers, 
os, carpenters, painters, traders, coppersmiths, Rajputs, 
washermen, and lime-burners varied from 44 to 3. Other Hindus 
nombered 208 and low castes seventy. 

The Native General Library and Reading Room with twenty-five 
subscribers paying subscriptions amounting in 1883 to £8 6s. 
Sh 83) has 278 English, Marathi, Kanarese, Gujardti, and 
Sanskrit books, and takes one daily and two weekly English, and 
six Marithi and one Kdnarese weekly newspapers. The library 
was established about 1867, chiefly by the exertions of Messrs. Reid 
and Cameron the Collector and First Assistant Collector of 
Dhérwir. The municipality makes the library a yearly grant of 
£9 6s. (Rs. 93). 

Hubli has thirty-seven temples, twenty-seven monasteries, seventeen 
mosques, a Protestant Christian church of the German Mission, and 
a Roman Catholic chapel. Of the temples thirteen are in the old 
town and twenty-four in the new, of the monasteries twelve aro in 
the old town and fifteen in the new, and of the mosques eight are in 
the old town and nine in the new. The Christian church and chapel 
are inthe new town. The temples in Old Hubli fort are two to 


1 The figures in brackets show the average daily attendance. 
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the gramdevtas or village goddesses, Dydmava and Durgava the 
holst and small-pox goddesses, one each to Anantshayan, Bhayé- 
nishanker, Dattdtraya, and Hanumiin, a small memorial shrine to 
the twenty-second Médhva head priest Shri Satyabodh Tirth who 
died in 1782 and a Jain temple of Anantnath, 

Bhaviinishankar's is an old temple of the eleventh century with a 
ling an image of Ganpati and two or three other smaller gods. The 
images are roughly cut out of stone similar to that of which the temple 
is built. The workmanship of the temple and of the images is 
similar. The temple consists ofa middle hall facing east, an inner and 
larger shrine to its west facing east, and two smaller and side shrines 
opposite each other one to the north of the middle hall facing north 
and the other to the south of the middle hall facingsouth. The ling 
appears to have been originally placed in the west larger shrine, 
the image of Ganpati in the smaller northern shrine, and some other 
image in the smaller southern shrine. Of these the image of 
Ganpati remains in its old place. The Pep ech ita case has been 
removed from the western and larger tothe southern and smaller 
shrine and placed there in a contrary direction, its left or water. 
running side facing east and the right side facing west. In the 
larger and western shrine from which the ling has been removed 
a beautifully carved and highly polished image of Narayan about 
three feet high has been placed. All round the archway over the 
head of the chief image are smaller images. The whole is cat out 
of hard black stone different from the stone of the temple and of 
the older images. Near the temple is a stone slab (7x 4x 4") 
closely carved from top to bottom with Old Kanarese writing. The 
last few lines seem to have been lost: the rest is easy to read. 
The inscription is dated Shak 9. . (976?) Parthiy samvatsar and 
records, on the occasion of a sun-eclipse, on the no-moon day of 
Vaishakh or April-May, a grant of land to the god Bhavanish of 
Hallur by the Western Chilokya king Bhuvanaikamalla! Outside 
the temple, and near it, two long side verandas have bean built on 
a three feet high stone plinth. Between the verandas js a passage 
from the street into the temple. The verandas and passage between 
them are roofed with wooden work. The style of the roof and 
the carving on the faces of the beams support the local story that 
the additions were made about 1760. Parts of the roof and the 
gateway are in ruins, A small stone pond the stone work of which 
has disappeared was built in front of the temple. The municipality 
has widened the pond on all sides and surrounded it with earthen 
embankments, The water of the pond is used for drinking purposes. 
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_ Old Hubli town has four*Brihmanical temples to Banshankari 
Hanuman Ishvar and Parvataey, and two Lingdyat temples to 
Jangli Basvanna and Virbhadra. The Hatkars or Devings have 
three religious houses or maths one in Old Hubli, one in Kaulpeth, 
and one in Vithalpeth. ‘'o the west and outside of the old town, in 
the lands of Krishnapur village, is a solitary tomb of Chitdnand 
Svimi. One Siddappa, who is about forty years old, calling himself 
a saint or sadhu, ives in the tomb. is said to have been a 
Lingaéyat but has left bis caste. He eats at the hands of persons of 


all classes but none of the higher caste people eat of his hands, — 


He rubs ashes on his body and brow and worships no images. 
Hundreds of people go to him daily and give him money and food. 
A yearly fair is held in honour of Chitanand Svam. Of the eight 
Musalmén mosques in Old Hubli two ure in the fort, one the Safa 
mosque in the town, and five the Sadar Safa, Mastin Safa, Birband 
masjid, Islimpur masjid, and Jama masjid in Nardéyanpeth. 

New Hubli fort and town has twenty-four temples three of them 
of Dattatraya, [shvar, and Hanumsn inthe fort. Of the twenty-one 
temples in the new town fifteen are Brahmanical, five Lingiyat, 
and one Jain. The Brihmanical temples are of Vyankatraman, where 
a yearly fair lasting for ten days is held in Ashvin or September- 
October and the god’s-car is drawn on the last day; of Vithoba, 
Ram, and Krishna; a tailor’s Vithoba and four temples of Hanuman 
in <Adikivoni, Viripur, Timsagar, and Yellipur;! Kalmeshvar 


in Adikivoni, three of sg ote in Dajibipeth Bomapur and 
Yellipur,? Toljabhavani in Dajibapeth, and Kalamma in Bogar 
street, The Jain temple is in Bogir street, The five Lingdyat 
temples are of Virbhadra in Pagdivoni, of Parvatdev in Bhusvoni, and 
three of Basvanna, one called se rene Basappa in Hurkadlivoni, 
the other in Kaulpeth in whose honour a fair is occasionally held, 
and the third called Budengudda Basappa in Ghantikeri, in whose 
honour a yearly fair is held on the full-moon of Chaitra or March- 
April. A memorial shrine of Raghavendra Svami, the chief priest 
of an under-sect of the Madhva BGrihmans who died im 1671, 
completes the list of Hindu temples and memorial buildings in the 
new town. 

Of the fifteen Lingfiyat monasteries Mursavirad is the largest and 
most substantial with a largeenclosure and a small garden, The local 
story about the origin of the monastery is that Basav’s adherents, 
‘amounting totwenty-onethousand men, were divided into three bodies. 
The first body included three thousand ascetics or virattas, the 
second six thousand ayyes or jangams that is ordinary priests, and the 
third twelve thousand laymen. Each body had ahead officer of its 
own class. The head officer of the first or virakta body was a very 
holy ascetic who was styled Mursavirad Appanavaru or Father of the 


1 A yearly fair lasting for ten days is held in honour of the Yelldpor Hanumidin in 
Ashen or September - Uetober, 
- A yearly fair ia held in honour of Yelldpar Durgava in Ashein or October- 
ovember. i 
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Three Thousand.’ Several disciples of the original head of the three 
thousand ascetics continued his religious title. One of these Mar- 
savirad ascetics lived with the chief Lingayat — Murgi Svdmi_ 
at Chitaldurg in Maisur. The two quarrelled and Mursavirad 
Svami left Chitaldurg and came to New Hubli about 1727 s00n 
after the fort was built by Basappishetti. Basappa entertained 
the Svami with great respect, built a monastery for him close to 
bis house near the site of the Bhuspeth reservoir, and called it the 
Hiremath or High Monastery, othe Svimi whose name was 
Gurusiddha Svdom, held spiritual control over all LingSyat chief 
priests in the Bombay Karnétak. His successor was called 
Gangadhar SvSmi and these two are the only names which 
succeeding heads of this monastery have borne. i” 
About 1820 Gurshidappa Svami the chief Mursavirad priest at 
Hubli built by public subscription the present large Mursavirad 
meiner ef and ever mee he and his successors have lived pen 
Every Monday and Thursday Lingéyats of both sexes go ani pay 
| vine Svami, On every Monday in Shravan _ 
or July-August and Kiirtik or October-November many Li miyats 
go to the monastery, pay their devotions to the tombs of all f rmer 
chief priests as well as to the present chief priest, and present him 
with fruit and money. They rub their brows and eyes with the ashes 
ofcowdung burnt before the tombs, receive from Gurusiddha Syami his 
blessingand acocoanut,a plantain, or adate, and return home. On the 
third and fourth Mondays in Shrévan or J uly-August a great yearly 
service or puja is held, Tha monastery building is cleaned and 
whitewashed and decked with plantain trees and mango branches. 
The ground is spread with carpets and a la sofa with handsome 
cushions covered with lace is placed to the right of the middle of the 
building. In the middle of the building is set a e chair of state 
ou which one of the chief priest’s assistants sits rich y dressed and 
ornamented. He is believed for the time to represent the god Shiv. 
Hisfeet are washed and baskets of flowers are thrown over him. From 














} Kiinarese mur three, snrircd thonsand, and appanararw father. | 

“Up to about 1510, whenever the chief priest of any of the smaller Hubli 
was then carried in state to the site where the larre 4 ursavirad monastery now 
Btanids and buried there. Since 1810 the body ofeach subordinate chief priest haa 
ie pycTahipped in his own monastery and buried in a piece of ground belonging to 
it. The origin of this change in practice was, that, about 1790, a question ardes ee 
Losin oy Bildpar as to whether Lingsyat priests should dine in the honsea of 
Lingayat ben rbers. Chiniona were divided and the matter was referred to the 

lorsavirad Svimi at New Hubli, He held that Lingiyat priests should not dine 
with Lingdyat barbers, as the barbers were not the deacendants of genuine Lin . 
before the time of Kasay, but the descendants of barkers a ate Basav 
the Menu? Linghyatian. ‘The chief priests of all the monasteries at first abided by 
the Mursavirad's ruling. But some Lingiyat laymen of the opposite agree 
on the chief Priest of the Rudratehi monastery to jointhem, and en pitoss Weir 
offe dined ‘with Lingdyat barbers. The Mursavirad Svimi excommunicated the 
ning priest ancl privately got one of his servants to cut off one of the 2 
on lainert to the chief of Singli toder whem New Hebi then was, The fren 
‘sentence could be eer se ae ordered him to be put into the stocks, or t 

Ce eee Carried in ect etrad Rucent chat os pines 

Mursavirad Svami was appointed. Mursavirad Svami committed suicide 2 
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three to ten at night the chief monk sits on the sofa, surrounded 
by a large number of the subordinate Lingdyat clergy. Music is 
ae fm drums are beaten, and a couple or two of dancing girls sing 
and dance in front of the chief priest. At this time the whole of the 
townspeople, Lingayats, Brébmans, Marithis, Patvegiirs, and others, 
rich and poor, old and young, men women and,children, attend, 
offer a small present of fruit and flowers, or a little money to the 
chief priest, and pay their respects to him. Except Brahmans all 
pret before the Svimi. When a very respectable or rich 
uingdyat comes, the chief priest puts forward his feet, and the 
worshipper leans his head on them, retires, and sits in the assembly. 
The chief priest then gives tothe more favouredas his favour or prasid, 
some fruit or sweetmeat, The meeting ends with fireworks about ten. 
From time immemorial the Smart Shankar Bharati Svimi of Kudidlgi 
in Maisur has enjoyed the privilege of riding in a palkhi or open 
litter carried crossways through the public streets. In imitation of 
this practice about fifty years ago Gurusiddha Svimi Mursavirad 
attempted to ride in a palanquin carried crosswise, The Smart 
teacher filed a civil suit to stop this innovation. The court decreed 
that there was no objection to any one riding in a palanquin carried 
crossways in the public streets. The decree was appealed against 
but upheld by the late Sadar Adalat and mcbdeqmantly by the Privy 
Council. Close to the monastery is a great wooden car intended 
to draw the fing and the chief priest through the public streets on 
the great festival, but the car is so heavy and the cost and the risk 
of accidents so great that it is seldom used. South-east of Old Hubli 
in the lands of Krishnapur, a new temple with a large square 
enclosure has lately been bailt by a madigia or leatherworker named 
Yellia.. He says that he went towards the coast and paid his 
devotions to the god Manjunsth, and was possessed by him, and that 
he has builtthis temple in honour ofthatgodand called it Dharmasthal 
or the Holy Place. He has planted several conical stones round 
central pyramid of earth, On these stones he strews flowers and 
perfumes and burns incense before them every day. He has also 
set ayers a stone in honour of the goddess Yellamma at Saundatti. 
Hundreds of low caste people go to him every day and give him 
fruit and money considering him a holy man and a prophet. 

New Hubli has nine mosques, eight of them called after the streets 

in which they are built Ganeshpeth, Kumbarvoni, Mahdldarvoni, 
Mallivoni, Pendhirivoni, Pinjarvoni, Virapur, and Yellipur, and the 
ninth Phaniband in Kaul!peth. 
_ Christians are buried in a part of the German Mission enclosure, 
Lingayats are buried in consecrated spaces of ground outside the 
town and belonging to the following eleven monasteries Dogal, 
Harasdevar, Hire, Hos, Kal, Kalburgi, Kavdi, Rudradevar, two 
Rudratchis, and Shiggaon. Musalmins are buried to the west of the 
German Mission enclosure on the lands of the village of Marian- 
Timsigar. The bodies of Brihmans, Mardthis, Patvegirs and 
others, are burnt behind the Karkihallad pond and in some places 
along the Karkihalla brook which rons to the south of New Hubli 
and joins the Gabbur brook towards the south of Old Hubli. 
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Hubli, properly Hubballi or Pubballi that is Purvadvalli or old 
village, seems to centre in a plain old stone temple to Bhavdnishanka 
which from an Old Kinarese inscription seems to belong to the 
eleventh century.! Of itstwo parts that known as Old Hubli is also 
locally called Rayar Hubli that is Hubli made by the Vijayanagar 
kings (1330-1580).4 The first reference which has been traced to 
Hubli is in 1547 in atreaty between Vijayanagar and the Portuguese 
where Obeli or Hubli appears as 4 piste of trade in saltpetre 
and iron for the Bijapur country! In 1673 Hubli is mentioned 
as a place of much wealth and of greattrade. It was plundered by 
Annaji Datto one of Shiviji’s generals and the booty is said to have 
exceeded any previous Maritha plander. Merchants of all nations 
were sidered aud the Bijdpur troops, which had been stationed 
for the defence of the town, destroyed any property which the 
Maréthds left. The English factory at Kdrwir, which was said to 
have employed 50,000 weavers in the Dharwar villages had a broker 
at Hubli to sell all kinds of cloth and to gather the cloth intended 
to be sent to England. The Hubli factory was plundered and 
according to English accounts goods were lost worth about £2762 
18e. (Pagodas 7894 at 34 Rs. the pagoda). The English claimed 
dam: but Shivdji declared that, except some petty damages 
paluad: 6 about £70 (pagodas 200), his troops had done them no 
harm.* In 1675 Aurangzeb (1656-1707) sent an army under 
the command of Muhammad Syed Khin, whose family name was 
Tiirin, to conquer the western part of the Bydépur kingdom. Tarin 
besieged and took the fort of Sonda in North Kanara but was killed. 
About this time the English traveller Fryer notices Hubli as a 
market townin Bijapur.’ In 1677 Aurangzeb conferred upon Tarin’s 
son Shih Mohammad Khiin, in jdéghir or as an estate, the fort and 
district of Old or Rdyar Hubballi, and the Devar-Hubballi petty 
division in the Dharwar sub-division. In 1685 Sultan Mudzzim 
Aurangzeb’s son, marched, in the name of the Delhi emperor to 
regain the south-west portions of the Bijapur kingdom which 
Sambhaji had overrun. He took Hubballi and Dharwar and 
placed garrisons in them.’ About 1689 the desi of Kittur 
distinguished himself in battle and in reward the Sardeshmukhé 
of the district of Old or Rayar Hubli was conferred wpon him. He 
does not seem to have enjoyed this office for any sae of time. 
In 1727 one Basappa of Old Hubli built the town and fort of New 
Hubli with the leave and by the aid of Majid Khan the Nawab of 
Sdvanor, In 1755 the Sdvanur Naw4b Hakim Khan, attacked by the 
Marathas and reduced to extrentities, gave up territory worth £82,392 





: Details of the temple and of the inscription are given above p. 754. | 
Two other places are called Hubli one in Dharwar and the otherin Belgaum, The 
— Hubli in the Dhirwir sub-division is known a4 Devar or the Holy Hubli in 
5 pele of an old temple of Rangndth and Gided-Hubli or Hubli in the Wood. The 
M Igaum-Hubli which is about eighteen miles south-east of Belgaum is known as 
2 Sabeltice TE ee Bijapur governor of that name, 


Subsidios, I 
Ko time's Historical Fragments, 34-36, 208 ; Grant Duff's Manithds, 155; Hamilton's 
T eoaat, 1. 267, * East India and Persia, 175. in 
Local Information, ? Orme in Bruce's Annals, 63." Stokes’ Belgaum, 4%, 
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(Rs. §,23,930) with the forts of Hubli, and Kerar, and Belgaum with 
additional territory for their maintenance £110,000 (Rs, 11,00,000) 
in cash. On this occasion the Peshwa wrested from the Tarin 
family the Devar Hubli peony division and. allowed them to keep 
the fort and town of Old Hubli, fifteen large villages and two 
hamlets in the present sub-division of Hubli Taraf Kiarkope and 
the village of Mugad, in the Dharwar sub-division. The Tarin family 
enjoyed the reduced jdghir till 1778 when Haidar Ah conquered 
the whole of the Bombay Karnitak up to the Malaprabha. One 
of Haidar’s officers Gangirdm Risildir invested and took the 
fort of Old Hubli from the Térins and Haidar’s Hindu minister 
Nanjappaya levied a fine of £3500 (10,000 pagodas) from the towns- 
people* In 1779 Haidar married his danghter to the eldest son of 
Abdul Hakim Khan the Nawab of Savanur and his second son to 
the Nawib’s daughter. The half of Sdvanur which was given up 
to Peshwa Balaji Bajiriv in 1755 was now restored by Haidar to 
the Nawib,’ and Divdn Khanderdv the Nawab’s minister sent one 
Vyankaji Shrinivis as manager or kamavisdar to Old Hubli* In 
1783 a quarrel arose between Tipu (1782-1799) and the Nawab of 
Sdvanor, Tipu retook Old Hubli and appointed as its commandant 
one Buddanbeg. Buddanbeg surrounded the fort with a strong 
thorn fence. In 1787 on behalf of Madhavriv ‘ID. the seventh 
Peshwa, Tukoji Holkar took the country back from Tipn and 
restored the reduced jdghir of Old Hubli to the Térin family. In 
1788 Tipu conquered all the country taken by Tukoji including Old 
Habli. In 1790 Parshurém Bhanu Patvardhan took the whole 
Bombay Karnitak from Tipu and conferred small portions of the 
Old Haobli estate upon different members of the Tarn family: 
The village of Mugad was granted to Hassankhin Tarin but he 
was allowed to live in the fort of Old Habli. The village of Bid in 
the Dharwar sub-division and about 160 acres of land in Adargunchi 
village four miles south of Hubli were given to Abdul Ranfkhin 
Tdrin. The Peshwa’s officer at New Hubli first imposed a yearly 
tax of £5 5s, (Rs. 524 or 15 Aone) on Hassankhin the proprietor 
of Mugad and raised it to£8 15s. (Rs. 874 or 25 hons) In default 
of payment Hassankhin was imprisoned in the fort of Old Hubli 
where he died and his estate of Mugad lapsed to Government. 
Abdul Raufkhan Tarin who (1884) is ninety-five years old is a 
third class Sirdir and enjoys the village of Bad and 160 acres of 
land at Adargonchi® His brother Hamidkhin went over to the 
Nizim under whom his family enjoys a grant of three villages.* 


New Hubli was founded and the fort bmlt m 1727. At that time 


1 Clunes’ Itinerary, Appendix p. 14. 

= Maritha MSS. with the Patil of Old Hubli, 2 Stokea’ Belgaum, 56. 

“ Maritha MSS. with the Patil of Old Hubli. 

* From papers with Mr. Abdul Raufkluin Tarn. 

* Other members of the Tirim family are said to have gone to Maisur whero 
they have sunk to be husbandmen. One of the family named Padshamiya Tirin now 
(1834) lives in Old Hobli fort and tills some Government. land. HKent-free lands 
conferred by the late proprietor while in power are still enjoyed by several persons 
in the present sub-division of Hubli, 
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Hubli. “He was a very rich man and his sister’s son Basappa liver 
long under his patronage. The uncle and nephew quarrelied anc 
the nephew Basappa left the town with a few followers, and bens 
in the neighbouring village of Bomipur.' In 1727 Ma id Khin 
Nawab of Sivanur allowed Basappa to build a city on the site of 
Bomépur and the surrounding villages of Midinaikan, Arlikatti, part 
of Marian-Timsdgar, Bidanhal, YellApur, and is i The Nawiib 


laid ont one main street at his own expense and after h 


one Kalydnshetti was the head of the Lingayat community of | a} 





it Majidpur. Basappa built the fort of New Hubli ata cost of £250 
(Rs. 2500). The fort and town of New Hubli seem to have been 
included in the military grant of lands yielding a yearly rental 
of £250,000 (Rs. 25,00,000) which the Patvardhans received from 
the Peshwa about 1764. When a partition was afterwards made m 
the Patvardhan family New Hubli appears to have fallen to the 
Sdénglikar’s share by whom the fort of Old Hubli was held when 
it fell to General Munro on the 13th of July 1818. In 1790 
Captain Moor described Hubli as the most extensive populous and 
respectable town in that part of the wep! The country 
was wooded watered and highly tilled. The appearance of the 
lace showed industry and happiness. There was a large traflic 
both inland and with Goa. To Goa they sent sandalwood and 
ivory and from Goa they brought silk, cotton, wool, and rice. From 
the silk large quantities chiefly of women’s robes were woven, and the 
stock of goods for variety and taste exceeded that of any town m 





the country. The Saturday market had a great show of horned 
cattle, betelnut and grain, and cloth merchants flocked from a distance 


and so crowded were the streets that it was difficult to 





them. ‘The bankers were numerous and rich. They had dealings 


with Surat in the north, Haidarabad in the east, and Seringapatam 


in the south. Though the town was so prosperous, it had no fine 


buildings. Neither of the forts was of any strength. The people 
escaped being plandered in 1790 by paying Parshurim a large sum 
of money. There was said to be an English merchant's tomb 
at Hubli, but Moor thought it was Muhammadan. There was @ 
Musalmdin prayer place or idga and a graveyard but very few 
Musalmans.* About this time Shivaji the Kolhapur chief, taking: 
advantage of local disturbances, for a time carried the limits of his 
kingdom as far south as the Tungbhadra, In 1796 he plundered 
Hubli‘ and made over the old town to one of his adherents the 
Desi of Kittur.6 But the Peshwa’s officers won back the town. 
In 1800 General Wellesley mentions Hubli as the only place im 
Dhérwir where Dhundia Vigh had still a garrison® In 1804 
Old Hubli was held by the Phadke family of Konkanasth Brahmans. 





' As Basappa was of Kalydnshetti's family in some official papers he was called 
Kalyin Shettiavar or belonging to Kalydnshetti. This has led to quarrels between 
the descendants of Kalydnshettiand Basappa which are still (1884) unsettled, 
z Noor s Narrative, = Pe, ALoor's Narrative, O54. 254. 
, ntokes' Belgaum, 61. * Old Mardtha MSS. with the Patil of Old Hubli, 
Supplementary Despatches, India (1797-1805), IT. 88. 
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When (1802) General Wellesley was marching sonth after his 
defeat of Sindia, Old Hubli was besieged by one of the Peshwa’s 
provincial managers or sarsubhedars, On hearing of General 
Vellesley’s arrival, the fort garrison asked him to help them. 
They sent him a letter addressed to the sarrubhedir by the 
Peshwa directing him to give Old Hubli and its dependencies to 
Bapu Phadke, the brother-in-law of the Peshwa the person for 
whom the garrison held it. On the other hand the sareubhedar 
produced the Peshwa's order Sp egy 3 him to besiege the place 
and take it by force from Phadke. The sarsubheddér had be 
employed ny ora the mud fort for nearly six weeks. General 
Wellesley advised the siege to be stopped till they found out what 
the Peshwa really wished.' In the last Marditha war (1817-1815), 
after taking Dambal, General Munro came to Old Hubli on the 
13th of gentaey 1818. The commandant of Old Hubli fort was 
summoned an omised to surrender, and, on the following 
morning, fenced out with 300 men the rest having deserted from 
want of pay.2. At the close of the fair season (15th Jone 1818) 
General Munro's and General Pritzler’s divisions of the grand army 
of the Deccan reached Old Hubli. <A battalion with the heavy 
guns and ordnance stores went to Dharwiir; but the head-quarters 
and the remaining corps cantoned at Old Hubli for the rains. 
During the latter half of 1818 (July-December), cholera raged 
at Hubli. In General Pritzler’s camp, in three days two officers 
and upwards of 100 Baupesns were carried off by cholera. Most 
of the British tombs still seen near Old Hubli seem to have 
been raised to officers and men of the twenty-second Light 
Dragoons, and the 34th, 53rd, 69th, and 84th Regiments of foot. 
In 1820 New Hubli with forty-seven villages and a net yearly 


revenue of £6205 (Rs, 62,050) with several districts was ceded by - 


Chintimanriv a Stheb of Sangli instead of his contingent." 
In 1844 Captain Wingate found Hubli an important trade centre 
with a popntasion of 33,000 hying in 5458 houses. The town had a 
nomber of long established banking and trading firms who issued 
bills for large amounts on Bombay, Madras, and other trade centres. 
Its export trade consisted chiefly of local cotton cloth, raw cotton 
mostly sent to Bombay by Kumta, and tobacco betelnuts and 
chillies. There was also a considerable trade in grain, oil, butter, 
and other local produce. The imports were large quantities of galt, 
metals, British cloth and hardware, and cocoannts from the coast.’ 
Hulgur, a large village on the Hubli-Sévanur road about eight 
miles north-east of Shiggaon, with in 1881 a population of 2973, is 
a noted place of Muszalmin pilgrimage to a tomb of the saint 
Hazratshih Kaderi. Hasratshih is said to have lived in Savanur 
about 1800 under the Nawab Abdul Khairkhin. Once while the 
saint was at Bankdpur the Nawib violated the daughter of one of the 


1 Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, IT. 238-259, _ 

2 Blacker’s Mardtha War, 257, 7 Blacker’s Maritha War, 314, 

4 Bombay Courier of 19th December 1515, * See above pp. 433, 622, 
® Aitchison's Treaties, En enta, and Sanads, V. 418. 

? Survey Superintendent's 445 of 2th October 144, 
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saint’s disciples. The saint cursed the Nawib and retired to Hulgar 
abont eight miles north-west of Sdvanur. He died at Hulgur and 
the four tombs of himself and his relations are ina valley about 
half a mile west of the village. A fair attended by about 5000 
pene from all parts of Dharwar and the neighbouring villages of 

elgaum is held after the full-moon of Magh or February-March. 
Most of the pilgrims come from the full-moon fair at Mailar im 
Beléri twenty-seven miles south-west of Hulgur. Nawdéb Abdul 
Dalilkhdn (1834-1862) the grandfather of the present Nawdéb was a 
firm follower of the samt and took a great interest in the fair. He 
used to attend every year and romain at the fair fora week when 
his gifts and dinners attracted large numbers of wrestlers, dancers, 
beggars, and visitors. Since his death in 1862 the number of people 
at the fair has greatly fallen off. The tombs enjoy a yearly grant of 
£50 (Ra, 500) in land and £15 (Rs,150) in rent. Hilgts village 
has a temple of Siddhaling with eight stone inscriptions varying 
from 4° to 2’ in length and from 4’ to 1’ 8” in breadth, All are clear 
and legible but have not been read. There is a well called the 
Kapilbavi with an inseription dated 1122. 

Hulihalli, a small village on the Bankapur-Ranebennur road, 
about three miles north-west of Ranebennur, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 943, has a fort and two temples. A temple of Rameshvar in 
the ast ise on ae south an inscription dated 1145. The other 
temple of Kimeshvar outside the village has to its right an inserip- 
tion dated 1182. ~ spree 

Hurlikop, a small village six miles east of Bankdpur, with in 1881 
a population of 1090, has a temple of Ishvar with an inscription 
(9 x1" 4"). There are three other inscriptions in the village. 

Huvinsigly village, fourteen miles north-east of Bankdpur, 






with in 1881 a population of 1004, has a temple of Hanumén with 


two inscriptions. 
Huyigol village, six miles north of Gadag, within 188] a 
polation of 1375, has seven inscriptions, one in a temple of 
tamling, another ina temple of Kalmeshvar, a third noar the vills 
police station, and the remaining four in a temple of Méruti, 
. Ingalgundi, a small village abont eight miles south of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 549, has a temple of Kalleshvar with an 
inscription on the bank of a pond dated 1049 (8.971) in the reion 
of the Western Chalukya king Someshvar I. (1042-1069) ants 
Sati stone or mastikal the date on which could not be made ont 
except that it was in the cycle year Bahudhdnya, th 


Kachivi, a small village about fifteen miles north- + 
with in 1581 a population of 836, has temples of Récnoghen ae 
cc La Near of Bis Spam e! temple is a hero stone or 

rgat date of; and on the south fron ppa’s temple is 
&n inscription also dated 1954, ee ae Se 
‘i Kadarmandalgi, a small village on the Banképur-Ranebennur 
High road about nine miles west of Ranebennur, with in 1881 4 
population of 1753, has a temple of Méruti Kantesh whose image 
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is locally believed to have been consecrated by the Pur‘nik kin 
Janmejaya. On the flat pillar of the temple is an inscription dated 
S. 1498 (1576). Ina neighbouring field is another weatherworn 
Inscription. 

Kadur, «small village about three miles cast of Rattihalli in Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 1412, has a temple and an inscription. 

Ka'gneli, a large village about thirteen miles north-west of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 1232, 1s an old petty divisional centre. 
Kagneli has temples of Adikeshay, Kalahasteshvar, Lakshmi Narsinh, 
Sangameshvar, Someshvar, and Virbhadra. Adikeshav’s and 
Lakshmi Narsmh’s temples are two plain stone buildings in the same 
enclosure, Adikeshav’s temple is sixty-six feet long by twenty-three 
feet wide and has twelve pillars in the outer open porch. Narsinh’s 
temple has a wooden pillared front porch, The temples are said to 
have been built by two persons Kondappa and Venkappa. The 
image of Adikeshay is said to have been brought from Bad in 
Ban by Kanakdas sharia at erage coef (156-4).! 
The temple priests who are partly Lingiyats partly Brihmans enjo 
a east albanien of £49 gn (Re. 40-4) yoierdy cost of Sane 
the car festival. In the court of the temples is a shrine of Bhandi- 
rigiri Syami with four finely carved old pillars built intoit Three 
of the pillars have five short inscriptions. Other excellently carved 


Se Sram lie about. Kalahasteshvar's temple has a slab carved 
witl 


figures of Shiv and Parvati and smaller figures of Ganpati and 
Kartiksvami in entire relief, The pillars of the temples are carved 
with figures and festoons, the outer, wall of the porch is of stone and 
mud, but the spire is old, There are four inscriptions im or near 
this temple one to the east of the temple dated 1120 on a stone sunk 
in the earth 3’ 9” broad and 6’ 10° above ground. The second dated 
1282 is on a hero-stone or virgal.. The other two on and near the 
flag pillar have not been read. Sangameshvar’s temple has a rather 
unreadable inscription sunk in a mud platform. Someshvar’s 
temple has three inscriptions, the dates of none of which have been 
made out. To the north of Virbhadra’s temple are three inscribed 
stones sunk deep in the earth. 

Kakur, a small village on the Tungbhadra, about thirty miles 
south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a population of 72, has in the court 
of a temple of Maruti a well preserved inscription of thirty-two and 
a half lines. 

Kalas, a large village fifteen miles north-east of Shiggaon in 
Bankapur, with de 1681 a population of 2125, was a petty divisional 
centre. It has good cotton soil and a weekly market is held on 
Saturday when the field produce of the surrounding villages is sold. 
The village has a temple of Naréyandev and five inscriptions. The 
inscriptions which vary in length from 7’ to 2’ and in breadth from 
3’ 1” to 2’ 1” are all legible, One is dated 930 and belongs to the 
ninth Rashtrakuta king Govind V.** 





' Compare Rico's Mysore and Coorg, L 404. * Ind, Ant, XIT. 249, 
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Kalghatgi, in northlatitude 15° 10',east longitude 15°3', the head- 
quarters of the Kalghatgi sub-division, with m 1881 a population 
of 5271, lies on the Karwar-Dharwdr road twenty miles south of 
Dhirwir. Kalghatgi has a rest-house and a weekly market on 
Tuesdays when rice is chiefly sold. Under the Maréthds Kalghatgi 
was the head-quarters of a division or samat, 

Kalya'n, a small village four miles south of Shiggaon, with in 1881 
a population of 381, has a tomb of a Musalmsin saint Pir Pidshihand 
on a stone on the south of the tomb an inscription dated 1025 in the 
reign of the Western Chilukya king Someshvar ITI. (1018-1042). 

Ka'mdhenu, six miles north-east of Kalghatgi, with in 1851 
a population of 577, has an old temple of Kalmeshvar built of black 
granite with ornamental mythological carvings on the outside of 
its walls. Near the temple are two inscriptions said to be much 
worn. About a mile to the south of the village is a water-course 
called Kalhalla. About 1550 a masonry weir to raise its water for 
irrigation purposes was built by Government ata cost of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000), | 

Eanchineglur, seven miles north-east of Hingal, within 1881 a 
population of 700, has on a mound of earth an inseription dated 1105. 

Kanvisidgeri, a small village about ten miles south-east of Kod, 
with in 188l a ap eer of 279, has a temple of Kanvisiddheshvar. 
The temple has four inscriptions three in the temple and one ona 
stone ina row of slabs to the south of the temple, Of the three 
inscriptions within the temple two are on pillars dated 1265 and 
1269, and the third is dated 1152 ; the fourth inscription outside the 
temple is dated 1108. | 

Kanneshvar, a small village ten miles south-east of Hang 
with in 1881 a population of 208, hasa temple of Kannapa with tw 
inscriptions dated 1005 and 1145. The 1005 inscription belongs to 
the reign of the Western Chdlukya king Satydshraya IT. and gives 
the name of his fendatory Bhimrdj also called Tailapana-Ankakéra 
as governing the Kisukdd Banavisi and Sintalige districts.) 

Kanvalli, village about ten miles south-east of Karajgi, with in 
1831 a population of 1333, has old temples of Parmeshvar and 
Bhogesh. The Parmeshvar temple, a stone and brick building is 
about fifty feet long and seventeen broad. It has four pillars and 
a spire much out of repair, The village has three inscriptions of 
sixteen twenty-four and seventy-two lines. 

Karadgi, eight miles north-east of Banképur, is a large village 
once the head-quarters of the Karadgi petty division. The deshpain- 
des of Karadgi still hold vafan lands In a revenue statement of 
about 1790 Karadgi appears under the Bankdpur Sarkdras the head: 
quarters of a pargana yielding a revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1 .20,000).3 

Karajgi, north latitude 14° 53", and east longitude 75° SY’, the 
headquarters of the Karajgi sub-division with in 1881 a population of 
3838, lies about fifty miles gouth-east of Dharwar, It has a weekly 


re 
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market on Tuesday when field produce chiefly millet and 
pulse are sold, 

Eirgeri, a small village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra 
about fifteen miles south-east of Kod, with in 1881 a arealiaaen of 
362, has a temple of Hanumiin built, itis said, about 300 years ag 
by one Konappa Sunkod a collector of customs. The roof of the 
temple is supported on sixteen pillars, 

Kod, a large village in the Kod sub-division, with in 1881 a 
population of 1252, lies on the Samasgi-Harihar road about six miles 
north-east of Hirekerur the sub-divisional head-quarters. Kod has a 
trade in rice and chillies valued at about £200 (Rs, 2000) a month. 
The village has a temple of Hanumdn withan Old Kanarese inscription. 

kodmagi, eleven miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 468, has temples of Boyala Basappa and Siddharimeshvar. The 
Basappa temple has an inscription dated 1158 ; and the Siddhardm- 
eshvar temple two inscriptions one dated 1080, and another of 
which the date cannot be read. 

Eolur, a small vi three miles west of Karajgi, with in 1881 
a population of 747, has atemple of Basavanna in the Jakhantchirya 
style with twelve pillars and two inscriptions. 

Eonnur, a large village on the Malprabha, about twenty-five 
miles north of Navalgund, with in 1881 population of 2026, has 
black stone temples of Parmeshvardey and Rameshvar the latter a 
very large building. 

Koranhalli,a village on the left bank of the Tungbhadra in Gadag 
&bout six miles south of Mundargi, has a ee old weir of dry rubble 
stone built right across the Tangbhadra. The weir has been boldly 
built on a natural barrier of rock in the river formed by a trap dyke 
inthe granite. Its crest is from twenty to twenty-two feet above the 
low water level of the river,and it is about twenty feet wide at the top. 
The large stones, many of them twelve feet long, three feet deep, and 
2 feet 6 inches wide and some even sixteen feet long, which mostly 
form the crest of the weir, have been quarried out by wedges. The 
central part 200 to 300 feet wide has been breached and the weir is 
now useless. A contour running from it on the Bombay side was 
not favourable for commanding land for irrigation and the work has 
not been restored. The weir is supposed to have been built by the 
Vijaynagar kin On the Madras side of the weir is the village of 
Modalkatta which means ‘The first weir.’ This weir is probably 
the first of a series of huge weirs built by the Vijaynagar kings. 
Some of them lower down in the Madras Presidency are still in use." 

Kotumachgi, a large village on the Gadag-Ron road fifteen 
miles north-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a population of 1957, has a 
temple of Somappa with two inscriptions dated 1112 and 1142, 
the first to the left of the image of Somanipe, There is a ruined 
fort in the village. 

Eudla, a small at the meeting of the Dharma and Varda 
rivers, twelve miles north-east of Hangal, with in 1881 a population 
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of 611, has a temple of Sangameshvar with an inscription and a 
large yearly fair. 7 . | 

Kurda'pur, a small village seven miles east of Dharwar, has a 
black stone Lingiyat temple dedicated to Virbhadra, Someshvar, and 
Siddhaling. The temple has a central hall with three side shrines. 
The roof is supported on twelve pillars. 

Kuntanhashalli, a small village two milesnorth-east of Hingal, 
with in 188) a population of 231, has a temple of Basappa with an 
inscription dated 1147, ‘ : 

Kurtkoti, a town about eight miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1872 a population of 5901 and in 1881 of 4516, has temples of 
Gavareshvar, Keri Basappa, Shankarling, and Virupdiksha and five 
inscriptions one near Gavareshvar’s dated 1244, another at Keri 
Beebe seers two at Shankarling’s dated 1132 and 1138, and 
onéat Virupiksha’s dated 1087. About 1855. copper-plate grant was 
found in digging a foundation at Kurtkoti, The gran ofesses to 
be dated in a.p. 610 in the sixteenth year of the Western Chalukya 
king Vikraméditya L, who appears on better evidence to have 
reigned from 670 to 680, Mr. Fleet has proved that the grant isa 
forgery of the ninth or tenth century a.p.!. ote 

Kusugal, with in 1881 a population of 2071,is a large village 
about six miles north-east ‘of Hubli During 1870-75 large 
experiments for introducing New Orleans cotton were made; but as 
the result proved unsatisfactory they were given up in 1876? 
Kusngal has the ruins of a large fort, part of which is kept in 
repair as a district bungalow. In 1790 Kusugal was described as 
a small fort about a mile and a half round, very handsome and well 
huilt, strongly placed on rising ground in a blac in, The fort 
seemed to have been built by a man of science and the builder or 
improver was said to have been Badr-nl Zaman Khan, Tipu’s aman 
who held Dhdérwér for seven months against a united Mardtha and 
English force in 1790 and 1791. The outer defence was a ditch 
twenty feet wide and deep which was carried all round. Behind 
the outer ditch was a breastwork with a parapet and embrasures 
and a not very thick hedge. Between the hedge and the covert 
way Was a second breastwork irregular and unfinished, The curtain 
was of stone flanked by bastions and commanded by cavaliers. 
The entrance was from the south through four or five strong gate- 
ways.’ In 1826 a committee of inspection described Kusngal as a 
strong stone fort, irregularly oblong, about 300 yards long and 200 
yards broad.* It was surrounded by a broad dry ditch and had 








Indian Antiquary, VIL. 217; Kinarese Dynasti . See above pp. 208-300, 
y Miooe’s Narrative of Captain Little's Debechnayt 57 sities: gr 
a The committes called it a place of considerable strength for three reasons, (1) 
Mi, rampart was covered by an earthen mound or glacis to a height unusual in. 
aritha works ; (2) the absence of water for five miles round which made a regular 
eee very difficult ; (3) the little cover afforded by the neighbourhood to a hostile 
ae pine commas recommended it as a good military depot, as its interior was of 
force. 'T soil and as a garrison even of 200 men conld Fold the place against a large 
neighbenr = Was one objection against this in the bad state of the roads in the 
hood during the rains, the soil being chiefly cotton-growing. 
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three or four guns and a few good buildings and materials specially 
= et quarries. A second committee of inspection in 1842 described 
usugal asa strong irregular fort about 200 yards long by 150 
broad, with an inner and an outer line of fortifications, Rha tnee 
works consisted of about eleven bastions joined by curtains all 
built of strong stone masonry and varying in height from twenty- 
four to thirty feet. The bastions were large and fit for ordnance 
especially a central bastion on the eastern face. This central 
bastion was sixty feet high and provided with parapets having 
embrasures or gunholes in good order. The entrance to this work 
was by 4 small door (10'x 5’ = 6") strongly fitted in stone work near 
the north-east bastion on the east face. Ata distance of thirty to 
forty yards this inner line of work was completely surrounded by 
an outer line of a twenty feet high rampart with parapet. The ram- 
pet had a small but steep glacis about fifty feet broad with at its 
foot a ditch about 15’ broad and 10° deep. About thirty yards 
beyond the first ditch a second smaller ditch entirely surrounded 
the fort. The whole of the works were much ruined but from their 
height partly covered the inner fortifications, The entrance to the 
outer lines of works was by two gates in the north-east face; but 
the work about the gates was too much ont of repair to render 
them of any use. There were two reservoirs in the fort, one of 
which never dried. Several quarries between the two lines of 
works from which the stone for the fortifications had been obtained 
also served as reservoirs and held water till March. There were 
& few inhabited houses and ruins of a palace within the fort, with 
no protection against shells. The committee found thatthe chief 
strength of the fort lay in the inner works. They were well built, 
were in good order, and were covered from ordnance by the outer 
line. The chief consideration for an invading force was, especially in 
the hot season, the absence of water in the neighbourhood.' Kusugal 
fort was taken by the MarAthds immediately after the capitulation of 
the Dharwar garrison after aseven months’ siege in 1791-92. The 
territories of Rusu gal and Dharwar formed part of the land which the 
Peshwa ceded to the British ander the Poona treaty of 1817. 
Lakkundi, about seven miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 
A pope etion of 3263, is a place of antiquarian interest with about 
fifty temples and thirty-five inscriptions. The temples are of various 
degrees of size and beauty and are said to have been built by the 
mythic architect Jakhandchdirya, Great artistic skill is shown in 
the stone carvings of many of the larger temples, the work some- 
_ what resembling Chinese ivory carving. The chief temples are of 
Chandramauleshvar, Ganesh, Gokarneshvar, Holgund, Basayanna 
Ishvar, Kashivishveshvar, Kumbhargirishvar, Lakshmindrdyan, 
Mallikarjun, Mankeshvar, Nagardevir, Nanneshvar, Nilkantheshvar, 
Someshvar, Virbhadra, Virupdksh, and Vishvandéth. The Chandra- 
mauleshvar temple has three inscriptions all dated 1184. Kashivish- 
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veshvar is the finest and one of the largest temples in Lakkundi, 
It is a double temple, a western temple including a shrine, hall, and 
porch, and facing it is an eastern temple with a shrine and a small 
antechamber. The porch of the western temple is joined to the 
antechamber of the east temple by a little raised platform sur- 
rounded by a low parapet. The two doorways of the hall on the 
south and east are beautiful specimens of delicate chiselling. The 
mouldings up the sides and round the top are chiefly square; they 
are most elaborately wrought with scrolls and figures and in some 
of the mouldings the patterns are so cut away behind that the 
work has the appearance of beautiful fretwork standing forward 
from the door post and only fixed to it up the sides. Among these 
mouldings there are beautiful scrolls of foliage a scroll with a little 
figure in every twist, a line of little pairs of figures with conven- 
tional clouds between them, another of griffins rampant one above 
the other so arranged that their bodies form a scroll. Another 
scroll is a lozenge-shaped flower repeated with little beads with 
foliage filling the angles, and one is made of little squares in each 
of which snakes are most ingeniously twisted and knotted together. 
In the middle of these square mouldings on either side of the door 
runs a slender projecting pilaster whose shaft is in sections square, 
octagon, sixteen-sided, al round by turns and prettily hang wi 
festoons of beads and ornamented in various other ways. On the 
central projecting blocks over the doorways is Gaja-Lakshmi or the” 
Lakshmi with elephants. The southern doorway has had a row of 
detached and inserted small standing figures over the top under the 
cornice, and both doors have figures on either side at the bottom of 
the mouldings. The pillars in the interior, four of which support 
the dome of the hall, are elaborately worked. The shrine doorway 
rivals the others in design and workmanship. On a raised plinth on 
one side of the hallis a row of female figures representing the 
goddess Saptashati or Chandi in her angry mood. The ceili 
are poor compared with the rest of the building being ornamented 
only with a central rosette or lotus and a little filigree work in the 
corners. The exterior of the wall of the hall is divided into panels 
by thin pilasters and in each of these pilasters is a little canopied 
niche. On each of the south, west, and north faces of the walls of 
the shrine is a prominent niche surmounted by a deep projecting 
cornice and a little tower above of the northern type. Above this 
again and embracing the top of the tower isa trefoil canopy 
dependent from a fame-face or kirtimukh. The tower or shikhara 
with canopy is repeated in each course of the spire. On either side 
of every niche are six panels each depicting a mythological scene. 
The niches round this shrine are empty, though several round the 
eastern shrine have figures in them. On a stone called samadhikallu 
in = saenehe is hes inscription dated 1198. 

AKumbhargirishvar temple is now surrounded by buildings. It 
has three shrines with meval doors and four walla with curiously 
aes bracket capitals, Of the interesting temple of Lakshmi- 

“yan only the spire is preserved. ‘Miakeshvar has three 
shrines, of which only one is occupied. The upper parts of the 
building are destroyed. The temple has two inscriptions dated 
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1123 and 1241, Nagardevir temple has lost its spire and upper 
parts but what remains shows thst, though not overloaded with 
ornaments, the temple has been finished with great care and 
elaboration. Inside of the shrine is a curious image of a cobra 
which apf | to have been carved on the back of a Jima’s throne. 
This temple has an inscription dated 1120, Nanneshvar temple has 
in the central hall four neatly carved pillars with square bases and 
in the porch sixteen pillars of four distinct patterns, one formed of 
eight slender round shafts clubbed together. The temple has three 
inscriptions one dated 1186, the other two have not been read. 
Nilkantheshvar temple, the outer wall of whose shrine is sculptured, 
is in ruins. Someshvar is a neat little deserted temple with three 
inscriptions one dated 1115. The other two are Jain slabs with 
much worn inscriptions. Virbhadra with two doors in front and 
sloping eaves has three inscriptions two on two large slabs built 
into the left wall and one on a stone outside, all undeciphered. 
Virupiksh, now the chief temple in the village, is plain and half 
ruined. Wishvandéth’s is a double temple, the smaller one facing 
the larger. It is partially ruimed and is exquisitely rich in carving. 
The north door, north side, and back of the shrine and a sort of 
attached polygonal pillar between the shrine and the porch on the 
outside are fairly entire. Dr. Burgess considers them perhaps the 
finest existing specimens of Hindu decorative work. The temple 
has an inscription dated 868. There are two Jain temples or bastis 
in the village. In the west of the town is the largest temple in 
Lakkundi, the principal Jain temple. It consists of a shrine a 
elosed hall and an open hall or mandap. The last has been built 
in and closed up of late with mortar and mud walls. In the 
sanctuary seated on a throne isan image ofaJdina. <A rosette is 
cut on the tread of the step before the shrine doorway. The temple 
is still in use. The only figure sculpture is a representation of a 
seated Jina in little ornamental niches in the courses of the roof 
and spire. The walls are plain being divided into panels by 

ilasters with canopied niches occasionally introduced. The spire 
sof the Dravidian type, the first storey rising with perpendicular 
walls to a height of seven or eight feet above the roof. From this 
the roof runs up in a pyramidal form to the crowning member, the 
Dravidian final. A little distance from this large temple or basti is 
a much smaller deserted Jain temple. It was evidently dedicated 
to Pirshvanith, but the image has been removed leaving only the 
back of the seat with the hooded snake on it. Brihmanic Hindus 
haye appropriated the temple under the name of Nagardevér. It 
consists of a shrine a hall and a porch, Its exterior like the 
large Jain temple fasti is very plain. The spire is completely gone. 
Several frarments of Jain figures lie about. One of the Jain 
temples has an inscription dated 1172. | 

The Lakkundi temples, afterwards rebuilt, suffered severely in a 
Chola invasion about A.p. 1070 when the Lakshmeshvar temples 
were destroyed. The feuds between the Brihmans and Lingiyats 
contributed to their injury” All the temples are being rapidly 
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destroyed by trees growing on the roofs, and by the materials and 
sculptures being carried off for building purposes. Besides for its 
temples, Lakkundi is noted for its step-wells built in the 
Jakhanichdrya style. The chief of these wells are the Chhabir. 

bhénvi, Kanner-bhaénvi, and Musukin-bhinvi. The best is the 
Musukin-bhiinvi well near Manikeshvar’s temple. Three flights of 
steps lead down on three sides to the water. On the fourth sideisa 
bag for drawing water. Projecting from the sides just above the 
water are small canopied schoo’ There is also a ruined fort in 
and about which are five inscribed stones one of them under @ 
tamarind tree dated 1120. There are six other inscribed stones in 
different parts of Lakkundi, the inseriptions on which exe t one 
dated 868 near the Kanner-bhanvi well have not been made out. 
Its numerous temples, some of them as early as the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and its thirty-five aie ar xrobably the largest 
number found to exist at any one place in the Bor bey Karniita 

districts, show that between the ninth and the fourteenth centuries 





Lakkundi was an important town. Of the thirty-five incri 
the fourteen whose dates have been read vary from 868 to 1 1;? 
three of these dated 1172, 1174, and 1175 probably belon, 
to the reign of the Kalachuri Bijjala’s son Someshvar Vv. (1167. 
1175), while two dated 1184, and one dated 1186 probably bel 

to the last Western Chalukya king Someshvar Iv. (1188-119 
who for a time re-established Chilnkya supremacy after it had been 
usurped (1161-1183) by the Kalachuris. In 1192 the great Hoysala 
king Ballal If. better known as Vir BallAl (1191-1211) established 
himself at the capital of Lokkigundi (Lakkundi), and, according 
to a tradition, between 1187 and 1192 Lakkundi was the scene 
of a battle between Balldl IJ. acting as the commander of his — 
father’s forces and Jaitugi the son of the Devgiri Yéday Bhillam 
(1187-1191), in which Jaitugi was worsted.3 

Madanbhavi is a large village fifteen miles north-west of 
Dharwar, with in 188] a population of 1387. It has temples of 
Ramlingdev and Kallapdev the former in ruins and the latter small. 
Each of the temples has an inscription. 

Makarvalli is a small village eleven miles south-east of Hangal 
with in 1881 a population of 440. Near a pond is an inscribed 
pillar called Garud Khaimb or the Vulture’s Pillar dated 1399. 

Malgund, a village eight miles south-east of Hangal with in 
1881 a population of 645, has a temple of Kalleshvar with an 
inscription dated 1115, 

Mangundi, a large village on the Dhirwiér-Yellépur road, six 
miles south of Dhiérwir, with in 1881 a population of 1689, has 
ruined black stone temples of Siddhaling and a small black stone 
temple of Kalmeshvar, Each temple has an inscription. 
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_ Mankatti, a small gg eae miles north of Shiggaon, with 
in 1881 a population of 803, has a temple of Solbeshvar with three 
inscriptions on its pillars. 
_ Mantigi, a small! village six miles south-east of Hangal, with in 
1881 a population of 624, has an inscription dated 1165. 
_Mantrava di, a small village four miles east of Shiggaon, with in 
1881 a population of 459, has three inscriptions one (5° x 3°) in front 
of a temple of Hanumin the second (4 9" x2’) near the east gate 
of the village and the third (1° 6"x1') in the court of one Raman 
Bhandari's house. One of them is dated 865 (8. 787) and belongs 
to the fourth Rashtrakuta king Amoghvarsh I. (851-877). 

Masur, a large village about seven miles south-east of Hirekerur, 
with in 1881 a population of 2646, has a ruined fort and a weekly 
market held on Sunday when rice and chillies are chiefly sold. 
According toa Persian and Arabic inscription stone built into the 
outlet of the Madag lake the fort was built in 1635 by Muhammad 


Khan bin om Farid an officer of the seventh Adilshéhi king 


1656). The large artificial Madag lake is about 


‘Mahmnd (162 
three miles south-west of Masur almost entirely within Maisur limits 
but largely used for Dharwar irrigation* The lake is believed to 
have been designed and built by the Vijaynagar kings. To the 
upper sluice of the lake a tradition of human sacrifice is attached. 
Bemg the crowning point or finishing touch of the great work the 
Vijaynagar king and all his courtiers had assembled to see the 
erection of the first of the twenty-two monoliths for supporting the 
sluice. But all the effects of the workmen failed and though day 
passed after day the pillar would not move. A rumour got round 
that the goddess presiding on the lake was angry and that nothing 
but a human sacrifice would satisfy her. Tabata a virgin daughter 
of the chief digger stepped forward and she having been buried 
alive below the site of the stone no further trouble was found in 
erecting it.4 In a revenue statement of about 1789 Masur appears 
under the Bankipur sarkar as the head-quarters of a pargana or 
sub-division yielding a yearly revenue of He £1500 (Rs. 15,000). 


Medleri, a large village on the Tungbhadra eight miles north- 
east of Rinebennur, with in 1881 a population of 2085, is noted for 


1 Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 35, . 
3 See above pp. 260-263. The stones of Masur fort have been largely used in re- 
ng the Matin dam, The Persian and Arabic inscription may be translated; 

* With the name of God who is the most merciful of the merciful, do | begin. . There is 
pe aed but God and Muhammad is his Prophet. This impregnable fortress waa built 
in ign of Soltin Mahmud Adilshih bin [brihim Adilahih, May his kingdom be 
eternal, Who is the asylum of faith of justice and of mighty rome: The writer of 
this ge ip Muhammad Khan bin Raja Farid the chief of the king's servants 
having lately exerted himself in abolishing infidelity and establishing Ishim in which 
one may mect with the best in both worlds, by the inspiration of God and his own 
_. began this fortress distinguished for Net in H. 1042 (4,p. 1632) for this his 
faithfulness and eminent services have been fully appreciate sh a king and the 

ublic, This fort was finished in H. 1045 (a.p. 1635), All wished-for success is 
a God. Let all Muhammadans know the glad news that God is the only guardian 
and he is the most merciful of the merciful." Mr. KR. B. Joyner, C. E. | 

4 List of Archeological Remains, 15-15, " Waring's Mardthds, 246. 
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its melons and blankets. The melons are mostly used locally. Tho 
blankets are sold in the Byidgi market about fifteen miles to the 
west. An irrigation reservoir to hold 57,600,000 cubic feet of water 
has been built by Government in Medleri village.’ sie 

Medur village, eleven miles south of Kod, with in 1881 4 
population of 1120, has temples of the goddess Nilamma of Billeshvar 
cad of Basappa. Basappa’s temple has two inscriptions dated 1045 
and 1047, and Billeshvar’s temple has a hero-stone or virgal dated 
1264. 

Mevundi, asmall village eighteen miles south-east of - 
with in 1831 a population of 993, hasatemple of Vyanka 
with to the right of the image an inscription dated 1266, 

Misrikoti, a large village on the Hubli-Ka Ighatgi road eight 
miles north-east of Palghat with in 1881 a population of 3236, 
was the head-quarters of a sub-division till 1838 and of a 
division till 1862. A weekly market is held on Fridays when rice 
is chiefly sold, Misrikoti has a large fort and a black stone temp! 
of Rameshvar with an inscription. During the Third Maratha War 
Misrikoti surrendered to Brigadier-General Munro on the 15th of 
January 1818.2 

Motibennur, on the Dhaérwar-Harihar road about twelve miles 
north-east of Rimebennur, is a large village with a travellers’ 
bungalow and, in 1881, a popvlation of 2621, In 1790 Captain 
Moor the author of the Hindu Pantheon describes Motibennur as a 
market town of some extent and importance enclosed by a ditch 
and # wallof no strength? There were some handsome stone houses 
and a brisk traffic with Mysore chiefly in sandalwood, The market 
has ceased and the town seems to haye declined, Close to the 
village is an unique megalithic structure apparently the remains of 
an enormous dolmen consisting of large rough unhewn stones resting 
horizontally on upright stones. | | 

Mudur village, eight miles south of Héngal, with in 1881 a 
population of 937, has in front of a temple of Brahma a hero stone 
or virgat with an inscription dated 1196. Outside the village is a 
temple of Mallikérjun with an inscription dated 1137. 

Mugad, seven miles west of Dhirwiir, is the head-quarters of the 
Devar Hubli petty division, with in 188] a population of 1512. In 
the neighbourhood of Mugad is an old artificial lake repaired by 
the British Government in 1849-50 and 1877-78. It is largely used 
for irrigation purposes. at 

Mulgund, about twelve miles south-west of Gadag, with in 
1881 a population of 5386, is an old town with corer eae and 
mscriptions. Till 1848 when through failure of heirs it la to 
Government, Mulgund belonged to the chief of Tasgaon, Till 1862 
Mulgond was & petty divisional head-quarters, The 1872 census 
showed a population of 6844 of whom 5364 were Hindus and 1480 


' Mr. BR. B. Joyner C. E, * Blacker's ; E 
® Narrative of (ee eos * Slacker's Maritha War Memoir, 287. 
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Musalmdns. The 1831 census showed 5396 people or a decrease of 
1498. Of these 4421 were Hindus and 965 Musalmans. ‘There 
are nine chief temples, five Brihman and four Jain. The five 
Brihmanic temples are to Kilbhairay, Kambeshvar, Nagaresh, Pete 
Basappa, and Siddheshvar; the four Jain temples are of Chandranath, 
Parshvandth, Hiri, and a fourth of which the name is not 
known. Kalbhairav’s temple has a large Bhairay inside, and 
two inscriptions; Kambeshvar has an inscribed stone sunk in 
the earth; Nagaresh has two inscriptions, one in front of the temple 
door dated 1062 and the other in the wall outside to the left of the 
temple whose date has not been made out; Pete Basappa has two 
worn-out inscriptions dated 1207, Siddheshvar has in the temple 
court, to the left of the entrance,a rudely cut inscription ona 
narrow stone. Chandrandth’s temple has three inscriptions, one 
dated 902 belonging to the Rashtrakuta king Krishnavallabha or 
Krishna IT. (875-912),) the second dated 1275 records the death 
of Bhamatti wife of one Madatas ruling at Mulgund, and the third 
on a pillar in the temple bears date 1675. Behind the temple is a 
large rock with an unfinished carving of a figure twenty-five feet 
long and an inscription partly worn out. The Hiri temple has two 
inscriptions one of them dated 1275. The unnamed Jain temple 
has two inscriptions dated 902 and 1053. Three other inscriptions 
remain In Mulgund, two in a monastery called Andansvdmi's math 
both dated 1224, and the third dated 1170 is in a private house. 
To the east of the town is a small hill about 300 feet high where a 
large fair is held in Kartik or November-December. People take 
to the lull top a slipping stone or jarbandi and Jet themselves 
down on it.? 

Mundargi, about twenty-four miles south-east of Gadag, is the 
head-quarters of a petty division with in 1981 a population of 3826, 
of whom 3328 were Hindus and 498 Musalmans. The town lies at 
the base of a small lull on which stands a ruined fort. Its position 
on the Dhérwar-Nizim frontier has helped Mundargi to grow into 
a large market town with many shops and a market where chillies, 
molasses, tamarind, and turmeric are chiefly sold. 

Tn 1842 a committee of inspection described Mundargi fort as on 
arocky hill about 250 feet high, with a steep and much exposed 
ascent. The fort defences were irregular about 160 yards long 
by 100 broad. They included bastions connected by a wall five 
or six feet thick, with narrow ramparts, bmlt of loose stone but 
snfficient to hold matchlock-men. The works were about sixteen feet 
high, and some of the bastions were able to hold guns. The works 
were in fair order and entirely commanded the hill which had 
no cover. There were two entrances to the fort one much ruined 
to the north with two gateways; the other on the west, a single 
small door in bad order, There was a good supply of water from a 
pond which held water throughout the year. The interior had no 

ouses and no inhabitants and was perfectly exposed to hills. The 
committee found that though the fort defences were of little 
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strength, as the ascent up the hill was much exposed a determined 
ison might give much trouble. Before the 1857 Mutinies 
iGindarci was under a hereditary district officer named Bhimriy 
Nadgir. From some grievance, real or fancied, this man was In 
concert with the mutinous Brahman chief of Nargund and murdered 
a British guard which had been placed over some of his ammunition 
and stores. He fled to Kopal in the Nizdm’s territory about 
twenty-five miles north-east of Mundargi and was killed in the 
siege of that town.’ Bhimrdy’s private villages of Bennihalli and 
Haitapur were confiscated. 
- Munvalli, a small village one mile north-west of Bankipur, with 
in 1881 a He eo’ of 156, has three inscriptions two in the village 
and the third in a field close by. | | 

Muttur, a small village about nine miles north-west of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 552, has a granite temple of Shiv about 
thirty feet long by fifteen broad with a small shrine. The temple is 
built of black granite, with a roof supported on thirty-two pillars 
and walls carved with numerous figures. It has recently been 
repaired with brick and enjoys a Government grant. In front of 
the temple are eleven stones one of them a hero-stone or virgal with 
an inscription dated 1382. 

_Naga‘mve, five miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 864, has a temple of Mahabaleshvar with four inscriptions, 
dated 1207, 1211, 1214, and 1255. The second belongs to the 
reign of the Hoysala king Ballal IL. or Vir Ballil (1192-1211), and 
the fourth to the reign of the Devgiri Yaiday king Krishna 
(1247 -1260)- 

Na gvand village, about fifteen miles south-east of Kod, with in 
1881 a population of 1110, has on the bank of a pond an inscription 
dated 1120. 

Naregal, a large village fourteen miles north-east of Hangal, 
with in 1881 a population of 1340, has an old temple and eight 
inscriptions. The temple of Sarveshvar is said to be very old; its 
roof is supported by twenty-four round polished pillars. Narep 
has also a famous reservoir and small temple of Basappa. The 
reservoir 1s the largest in the Hangal sub-division and has an area 
of 302 acres. It is supplied with water by the Kanchineglur canal. 
There are four inscriptions in and about the Sarveshvar temple, 
three of them dated 1077, 1125, and 1130. Near the reservoir are 
three more inscriptions two on hero-stones or virgals dated 1099 
and 1150 and one on a broken stone on the wall of its sluice dated 
1186. The temple of Basappa has an inscription dated 1273. Ina 
revenue statement of about 1790 Nurgul probably Naregal appears 
under the Bankipur sarkdr as the head-quarters of a pargana 
yielding a yearly revenue of £5437 (Rs, 54,370). 

Naregal, ten miles south-east of Ron, with in 1881 a population 
of 6071, is an old town with temples and inscriptions. The 1872 
census showed a population of 5182 of whom 4668 were Hindus and 
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514 Musalmins. The 1881 census showed 6071 or an increase of 
889 of whom 5422 were Hindus and 649 Musalmfns. Naregal has 
a weekly market on Mondays and blackstone temples of Chandra- 
malleshvardey, Kalmeshvardey, Someshvardev, and Tripurdntak- 
eshvar and a fifth blackstone temple of Molle Brahmadey in the 
neighbouring hamlet of Kodikop. Someshvar’s the chief temple has 
‘two halls, a shrine beyond them, and two long shrines one on either 
side of the first hall which is open in front. In these side shrines a 
long altar or bench runs the fomieth of the back wall, the front of 
which is moulded. Along the top of this altar is a row of sockets 
for detached images and about the middle of the west shrine are two 
images in their p On either side of the doors of these shrines is 
a panel of open screen work of a pretty diaper design. The pillars of 
the outer hall are much like those in the bal porch, star-shaped 
In plan with the corners running up through all the horizontal 
pemidings of base shaft and capital, The outer face of the temple 
has nearly all been thrown down, and mud walls have been built in 
and around it.'| There are seven inscriptions, one of fifty-eight lines 
in Kalmeshvardev’s temple, and another of forty-seven and a half 
lines in Tripurdnutakeshvar's temple. Both are in the times of the 
Sinda chief Permédi I. (1104-1144) and record grants by village 
officers made in 950.2 The third inscription in front of a temple of 
Hanuman to the west of the ruined Naregal fort bears date 1044, 
The fourth is dated 1100, and the fifth is of the time of the Sinda 
chief Permaédi dated 1104. The sixth and seventh are hero-stones 
or virgals dated 1197 and 1290. The Kodikop temple of Molle 
Brahmadey has two inscriptions. One, of which twenty-nine lines 
can be made out, is built into the wall on the right of the temple 
door. It belongs to the Sinda chief Achugi II. (1098-1122) a 
fendatory of the Western CUhalukya king Vikramaditya VI. 
(1075-1126) and records a grant made in 1122, The inscription 
shows that Achugi was governing the Kisukid* Seventy and 
several other towns the chief of which was Nareyangal 
Abbegere the chief town of the Nareyangal Twelve which was 
in the Belvola Nine-hundred. The other inscription is in 
thirty-seven lines to the left of the temple door. It is dated 
1144 and belongs to the Sinda chief Permadi I. a feudatory of the 
Western Chalukya king Jagadekmalla II, (1188-1150). This and 
the other three Naregal inscriptions of Permadi I. show that his 
capital was Erambarge perhaps the modern Yelburga in the Nizim’s 
territories thirteen miles east of Naregal, and that he had the 
government of the Kisukdd Seventy, the Kelvadi* Three hundred 
and the Nareyangal Twelve, as the feudatory first of the Western 
Chalukya king Vikramdditya VLand then of his son Jagadekmallall. 
The inscriptions record that Permadi I. defeated the Goa Kadambas 
(1007-1250), and the Hoysala Ballals (1157-1210) besieging the city 
of Dvdrasamudra or Halebid in West Maisur. 





1 Dr. J. Burgess. ? Compare Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 06. 

3 Kisukdd literally means a ruby forest. e name appears not to be known now ; 
bat it evidently denoted the country lying round Kisuvolal literally ruby city, which 
is Pattada-Kisuvolal or Pattadakal in Bijdpur twenty-five miles east of Naregal 

4 Kelvadi is perhaps the modern Kelvidi in Bijapur ten miles north-east of Badimi. 
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Narendra, a large village five miles north-east of Dhérwiir, with 
in 1881 a population of 2114, was a petty divisional head-quarters 
under the Peshwas. The village has a temple of Shankarling rebuilt 
by the villagers. On a mound between the temple and the road is 
an inscribed stone tablet of the Goa Kadambas (1007-1250)." In 
1827 Captain Clunes notes it as Nurendra on the Belgaum-Dharwit 
ine a post ronnera’ station with 994 houses, thirteen shops, and 
wells." “i 

Nargund, 15° 43’ north latitude and 75° 27’ east longitude on 
the Hubli-Bijipur road about twelve miles north of Navalgund, is 
the head-quarters of the Nargund petty division, with in 1881] a 
population of 7874. The town lies at the foot of a high steep hill 
which suddenly rises nearly 800 feet from the plain, The town is ill 
built and dirty and contains the palace of the late chief which is now 
used as the office of the petty divisional officer. The 1872 census . 
showed a population of 9931 of whom 8622 were Hindus and 
1309 Musalmans. The 1881 returns showed 7874 or a decrease of 
2057, of hen = nae se bai Musalmin e Ds. hate the 
revenue an ice offices of the Nargun tty division, Nargund 
has a post office, & municipality, a rained hill fort, and temples. 
The municipality was established in 1871. In 1882-83 it had an 
income of £179 (Rs. 1790) and an expenditare of £214 (Rs. 2140). 
The chief sources of income are house and other taxes, and most of 
the expenditure is on sanitation water-supply and roads. The 
water-sapply is chiefly from three ponds called Halbhavi, Kumbar, 
and Padvangond, of which it is proposed to enlarge the Halbhavi 
pond when funds allow. Nescids ha h nota manufacturing 
town, is a busy trade mart where merchants from Dhidrwar and North 
Kanara exchange rice sugar and spices. 

‘The ruined fort is on the Nargund hill 388 acres in extent. The 
hill stands by itself, its sides are rocky and its top flat, while the 
lower slopes are covered with prickly pear. The way up is by a steep 
ascent about a mile and a half long with steps at the top. On the 
bare top are five unused ponds and remains of buildings granaries 
and magazines. There is also a temple of Venkatesh but no cannon. 
In 1826 a committee of inspection described the fort as very 
irregular and covering the top of a high rocky hill. The works 
appeared to have been faced with stone without cement. All round 
the fort the country was cultivated and the soil fit for cotton. In 
the hot season water was scarce.? A second committee of inspection 
in 1842 described Nargund hill as lying north-west by south-east 
in a large plain of cotton soil almost waterless in the hot season. The 
hill was about 600 feet high at the end, and a little depressed in the 
middle, and had a plain top about 1200 yards long by fifty to 200 
feet broad. To about hal -way up the hill rose from the plain at 
nearly an even slope of thirty-five to forty feet. In the upper half 
the rocks rose sheer, in some places in tiers of natural scarps, one 
over the other, in other places in one sheer scarp of great height. 
The entire crest of the hill was fortified with stone bastions and 

' Fleet's Kinaress Dynasties, 90. * Itinerary, 27, 7 MS, Report, ; 
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curtains, in some places in double lines, The works were in good 
order and though of no great height, coupled with the natural bold 
character of the rock, they made the fort look impregnable to assault, 
The south-west end was formed into a citadel by astone curtain built 
across the crest of the hill. It contained one large strong gate 
leading into the outer fort. The bastions and works in the citadel 
were all in good order and capable of holding ordnance. The citadel 
overlooked the town and the rock on which tt was built was the 
boldest point of the hill, a perpendicular scarp of very great height. 
The fort had two entrances, both from inside the citadel. One ran 
up the north-east side of the hill, the other led by a pathway up the 
south-west side. The north-east was the chief entrance and pee 
through strong gates well flanked and defended by bastions and loop- 
holed walls. ‘The ascent near the gates was steep and stony. i 
the south-west entrance was a small gate with two small strong 
doors leading through a small rock-cut gallery. The fort contain 
two large cisterns holding much water and remains of a number of 
houses, Jn the citadel was a palace with a few lines and store-rooms 
for arms and ammunition. Some pieces of ordnance were mounted 
‘on carriages but not in good order. A few guards lived im the 
citadel. ‘The committee were of opinion from its natural strength 
and from its efficiency for defence that the fortress was capable of 
making a strong resistance, specially because there were no heights 
attached to the hill and no available positions for batteries, while the 
great extent of the fort made mortars of no use. The only chances 
of attack were by a daring entrance by the main gate or an attempt 
to escalade the west point of the fort where the hill slope ran 
almost to the foot of the works, where however the works were 
double. The committee considered the fort one of the strongest in 
the Bombay Karnitak. If well defended its capture would require 
much time and trouble and a large invading force. 

Nargund has a large dis of Shankarling and a smaller temple 
of Mahdbaleshvar, both built of black stone and a small temple of 
Joda Hanumant with an inscription dated 1147. The temple of 
Venkatesh on the hill top in the fort was built in 1720 by Ramray,! 
the founder of the Ramdurg chiefship, at a cost of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) and enjoys a yearly grant of £221 (Rs. 2210) in land 
and £182 (Rs.1320)in cash. In 1792 when the Ramdurg estates were 
divided, the temple with its endowment was made over to the 
Nargund branch. In 1558, in the sack which followed the flight of 
the Nargund chief, the temple was desecrated and the idol broken. 
When the Mutiny troubles had passed the R4mdurg chief spent a 
large sum in consecrating his ancestral temple and im consideration 
of the interest he took in it Government entrusted the temple with 
its endowment to the tke of the Ramdurg family. <A yearly fair 
in honour of the god attended by about 10,000 people 1s held on the 
full-moon of Ashvin or September-October and lasts for twelve days. 

1 Rimmiv is said to have built the t ple at the desire of his family god Venkatesh 
The god, wishing to save Ramriv from the trouble and fatigue of a long journey to his 
distant shrine, appeared to his devotes ina dream and told him that be would be 
content if Ramriv brought from Lakshmeshvar an image called Keshav Murti and 
enshrined it in Nargend as Shri Venkoteshvar. 
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Acar procession takes place on the last day. The pilgrims come 
from Gatic. Hubli, Navalgund, and Ron in Dharwar, Badémi in 
South Bijdépur, and Saundatti in Be n. About £200 (Rs. 2000) 
worth of goods are sold chiefly eatables and bangles. Na has 
four schools three of them two Kanarese and one Marathi for boys, 
and one for girls, The Nargund priests are believed to have a 
valuable collection of Sanskrit manuscripts. The collection was 
made by the late chief Bhiskurriv. The Brahmans declare that all 
were destroyed during the sack of the town in 1858. But itis 
probable that most of them are still in existence. mere 
The earliest known mention of Nargund is in 1674 when it is sad 
to have been fortified by Shivaji.’ 1778 when Haidar became 
master of the whole country south of the Krishna, Nargund was 
left to its chief on condition that he acknowledged Haidar’s wera 
macy and paid tribute In 1785 by demanding a higher tribute 
Tipu Sultsn estranged Venkatrév, the chief of Nargund. As by 
himself he was unable to withstand Tipu, Venkatray applied for 
help to the Bombay Government, and as they were unable to help 
him he turned to the Court of Poona. When Tipu pressed Venkatriv, 
Nana Fadnavis interfered. He declared that Tipu had no right to 
exact more than the former tribute, that landholders on the transfer 
of districts were liable to no additional payments and that the mghts 
of Brahman landholders, except when guilty of treason, were always 
respected. Sy Ra a by sending two bodies of troops to demand 
more tribute than the Nargund chief could pay and thus give him a 
retext for reducing the fort. In March 1785 when news reached 
oona that the siege of Nargund was begun, a body of Marithis 
was sent to relieve Venkatriv. Before the Poona detachment 
arrived, want of water had forced the Maisur troops to raise the 
siege. ‘They were still in the neighbourhood and after some 
skirmishing compelled the Marithds to retire, took R ‘g about 
twenty miles north-west of Nargund, and resumed the siege of 
Nargund. On Tipn’s assurance that only the regular tribute would 
be exacted, the Maratha army re-crossed the Krishna. The siege 
was pressed with vigour and on the strength of the terms promised 
by Tipu Venkatrdiv capitulated. As soon as the fort was taken 
Tipu broke his promise, sent Venkatrdy and his family into. captivity 
and took their da ghter into hisharem’ In 1787, in accordance wit! 
the terms of a treaty made with the Mardthés, Tipu ceded them 
Nargund* Ina Maratha revenue statement of about 1790 Nargund 
Bahadur appears under the Torgal district as the head-quarters of 
a sub-division with a revenue of £7500 (Rs, 75,000)2 On the 
conquest o£ the Peshwa's territory in 1S18 Nargund was restored to 
Dédajirdy Appa, the chief who was then in possession of it. In 
1821 the chief was freed from a tribute of £347 (Rs. 3470) called 
Kunur Bib, and from rendering any service on condition that he 
acknowledged British supremacy and acted loyally to them. In 

















1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 42; Bom. Gov, Sel. OXIIL 173, Local tradition also says that 
the fort was built by Shivaji and called Mahilgad, The traditional date is 1677 or 
three years after Shiviji's coronation. ay | 
ikea’ South of India, 11, 187. 7 Grant Duff's Manithds, 466-467. 
“Grant Duff's Mardthis, 472. * Warng's Mardthda, 3, 
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1827 Nargund town was described as well built with an excellent 
market in the fair season.'' In 1842 it was described as a large and 
populous town with a large number of houses. It was surrounded 
bra mud wall with bastions and curtains in bad order? In 1857 
the Nargund chief was Bhiskarréy Appdsiheb, commonly called 
Baba Saheb, the most intelligent of the Bombay Karnttak chiefs. He 
had collected a library believed to contain between three and 
four thousand Sanskrit volumes, He conceived himself grievously 
wronged by the British Government as he was refused sanction to 
adoptason. The idea that his state would be absorbed by the 
British Government seems to have hung heavily on him and to have 
made him a leader in the general movement of the time. As Nargund 
fortwas known to be one of the strongest places in the Bombay 
Karndtak it was deemed politic to ask the chief to send his heavy guns 
and stores of powder to Dharwar on the plea that in the unsettled state 
of the country it was advisable to prevent the possibility of their 
falling into the hands of insurgents. The chief could not refuse to 
deliver his guns without showing signs of disloyalty. On the 7th 
of May 1558 all but three of his guns and a large store of powder 
and saltpetre were received in Dhirwir. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed the chief and led him to suppose that Government 
were aware of his treasonable plans. Meanwhile news arrived of 
the revolt of the chief of Mundargi and Bhiskarriv placed in 
position on his fort. <A letter which he received about the same 
time from Mr. Manson of the Civil Service, the Political Agent of 
the Southern Mardtha Country, greatly incensed him and fearing 
that his treasonable intentions were fully known to the Political 
Agent, he went with about seven or eight hundred horse and foot 
towards Ramdurg about twenty miles to the north-west.’ Learning 
that Mr. Manson was at Suribdin village twelve miles north of 
Nargund, the chief surrounded the village at night and murdered 
Mr. Manson who had an escort of only a dozen troopers. Mr. 
Manson’s head was cut off and fixed by the chief on the gate of 
Nargund town. The news of Mr. Manson’s murder and of the 
insult to his body reached Dhirwir on the 30th May. On the Ist 
of Junea force under Colonel, afterwards Major-General Sir, George 
Malcolm appeared before Nargund. <A party of 100 horse went to 
reconnoitre the fort andretired. The armed rabble which the chief 
had collected to+the number of 700 mistook this withdrawal for 
flight and came pouring out towards the Bntish camp. On seein; 
the main body of the Bri 








ritish force they retreated and were pursuet 
by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the town, 
inflicting a loss of about sixty killed. Skirmishers were afterwards 
thrown forward under cover of artillery and by evening the town 
was taken and the troops were moved forward to the chief's palace. 
Early next morning a storming party wound up the steep path to 
the fort gates which they were prepared to blow open. No 
resistance was offered. The place was found almost deserted as 
many of the garrison had jumped down the prgcipice rather than 
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face the storming party. The chief himself had fled. His track 
was followed with great energy and skill by Mr., now Sir, Frank 
Souter, then Police Superintendent of Belgaum, and on the 2nd of 
June he was found in the Torgal forest with six of his chief followers 
disguised as pilgrims on their way to cere tes He was taken 
to Belgaum and was there tried, convicted, and hanged on the 12th of 
June. On the Srd of June a proclamation was issued declaring the 
Nargund state forfeited.|. The fort was garrisoned for some time 
by a few British troops which were soon withdrawn. As the hill was 
well supplied with water, soon after the confiscation a propoeay vee 
made that the water cisterns and a few buildings should be kept in 
repair and the fort used asa health resort for Dhirwiir invalids, The 
fortifications have been dismantled and the fort has been rendered 
untenable by destroying some of the chief reservoirs.’ : 

Narsa'pur, two miles north-east of Gadag, is a private or inam 
village with in 1881 a population of 583. The revenues of the 
village go towards the maintenance of the temples of Trikuteshvar 
and Virnérdyan at Gadag.* The village has an old temple and an 
inscription of the Kalachuri chief Someshvar or Shivdev the son of - 
Bijala dated 1173. The temple has two windows adorned ina 
somewhat peculiar style with figures in deep relief. The figures 
seem taken from the Rémaydn and Mahdbhirat and are much like 
the elaborate sculptures on each side of the porch base in the Kailas 
temple at Elura. They are fine examples of the mode in which 
Hindu sculptors of the thirteenth century carved life in action, 
conventional and not withont many defects, but free from any great 
extravagance, and telling with sufficient distinctness the tale hey 
are meant to record. The way in which the bas reliefs are separated 
from one another is very beautiful, a dark line admitting light into 
the interior. But the way of breaking its monotony by medallions 
at intervals gives a sparkling effect to the whole in w very pleasmg 
manner.* 

Navalgund, 15°33’ north latitude and 75°25’ east longitude, 
about twenty-five miles north-east of Dharwiir, is a snunicipal town 
the head-quarters of the Navalgund sub-division, with in 1551 a 
population of 7810. The 1872 census showed a population of 9578, 
of whom 7989 were Hindus and 1589 Musalmins. The 1581 
census showed 7810 or a decrease of 1768, of, whom 6575 were 
Hindus and 1232 Musalmans, The municipality was established in 
1870. In 1882-83 it had an mecome of £462 (Rs, 4620), and an 
expenditure of £618 (Rs, 6180), The income was chiefly from an 
octroi house and other taxes; the chief heads of expenditure were 
sanitation roads and water-supply. The water-supply is chiefly 
from the Nilva pond. The want of a dispensary is badly felt. 
There are fifty-two wells all, except one, brackish. They are 
chiefly used for washing. Among the property of the municipality 
1s a ruined fort called Lalgadi. Nevaigael has five schools three 





1 Sir Le Grand Jacob's Western India, 229.996: oon Gov. Sel. CX, 192-16; 
Mr, VL. Charles C. 8. from Mutiny Files, See below Surihin, | 
: ae z K. Middleton, C, 8. 3 See above pp, 715-716. 
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Government and two private. Of the three Government schools, 
one anglo-vernacular and one vernacular are for boys and one 
vernacular is for girls. Navalgund is noted for its superior 
breed of cattle which are chiefly sold at its weekly cattle market on 
Tuesdays ; and for its cotton ts which are exported throughout 
Dharwar and the nei sbonting cisteiots, Cradles and toys are also 
made and largely zy § 

No remains of old temples or inscriptions have been found at 
Navalgund and it appears to be anew town. Its earliest mention 
is in 1454 as the head-quarters of a sarkdr or province governed 
noder the Bahmani king Alé-ud-din IL. (1435-1457) by his brother- 
in-law Jalélkhin. In the same year Jaldlkhan and his son Sikandar 
Shah hearing a false report that the king had died, seized on several 
districts round Navalgund. The king promised a free pardon to 
the rebels if they submitted. Instead of submitting Jalilkhiin 
called for aid to the Malwa king telling him that Alé-ud-din was 
dead and that the ministers were dividing the kingdom. The 
Malwa king crossed Khandesh and came to the Decean im 1457 but 
learning that he had been deceived retreated leaving secret orders 
to capture Sikandar and bring him to Mindu. Sikandar retreated 
to Navalgund and on the promise ofa free pardon gave up Navalgund 
fort. In the distribution of governorships and commands which 
followed the death of Ald-ud-din IT, and the succession of his son 
Homdyun Zelim (1457), Sikandar Shah suffered a disappointment 
and joming his father at Navalgund began to rate troops. He 
defeated the force sent against him. Then the king advanced in 
person, and offered to pardon the rebel father and son if they 
submitted. As they refused to submit, Huméyun ordered an 
attack. The insurgents fought with the greatest bravery. After a 
long indecisive action the king who was pressing forward in the centre 
mounted on an elephant was attacked by Sikandar. The king’s life 
was saved by his elephant which seized Sikandar in his trunk, and 
threw him from his horse. Sikandar was killed and his followers 
fled. Next day the siege of Navalgund was begun; and at the end 
of a week, having no hope of relief, Jalilkhin submitted. His 
life was spared but he remained a prisoner for the rest of his days. 
About 1690 under pucengsel a governor of Sdvanur Navalgund 
was the head-quarters of a revenue division managed by an 
hereditary Lingdyat officer called the Deséi of Navalgund. In 1747 
the Sivanur Nawib was obliged to agree to a treaty ceding to the 
Peshwa the whole of the present sub-division of Navalgund along 
with other parts of the Dharwar district." In 1778 when Haidar Ah 
became master of the country sonth of the Krishna, Navalgund was 
left to its chief on condition that he acknowledged Haidar’s 
supremacy and paid him tribute? Ina Maritha revenue statement of 
about 1790 Navalgund appears in the Torgal district or sarkar as the 
head of a pargana with a revenue of £7542 (Rs. 75,420)" Between 
1795 and 1800 in the struggles which convulsed the Maritha state 
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Dhondho Pant Gokhla took Navalgund and Gadag from their 
hereditary Des#i.! In November 1817 General Munro appointed 
one Rimriv as the military officer or amildér of Navalgund. After 
his appointment Ramriv quickly took possession of more than half 
the strict, and on the 19th of December advanced from near 
Navalgund with 500 men to attack Gokhla’s son who was in 
Navalgund with seven hundred horse. About 600 of the horse 
were picquetted in the streets and in the open space between the 
town and the fort. The rest were mounted and watching R 
who advanced at noon so rapidly that he entered the town before 
the horsemen could mount and leave. Struck with panic the 
Maratha horse fled without offering any resistance. Nineteen horses 
were taken alive and twenty were found dead. On hearing of his 
son’s defeat Gokhla came from Baddmi to join him with 550 horse 
and 200 foot and after gathering the fugitives reached Navalgund 
on the 22nd of December, Radmriiv retired into the fort, and on the 
23rd, with ammunition nearly exhausted, he was hardpressed by 
Gokhla. On hearing that Gokhla had reached Navalgund, General 
Munro marched from Dhirwiir with two flank companies one of 
the battalion guns and a five and a half inch mortar under the 
command of Major Newall. Within two miles of Navalgund small 
parties of horse were seén ; and about a mile further the main body 
was discovered moving slowly alongside of a rising ground at the 
distance of about a thousand yards. As the enemy seemed to 
intend to attack General Munro’s baggare, two shells were 
thrown and two horsemen were killed. At this the whole body 
moved off attended by about two hundred foot and were soon out 
of sight leaving about ten dead in the streets. After the blockade 
of Navalgund was raised General Munro and Major Newall returned 
to Dhirwir? The desdifamily of Navalgund enjoy some indm 
lands. In 1858 on the death of the grandfather of the present chief 
adoption was allowed on condition that the chief abolished all 
duties on trade, and assimiliated his administration to the system 
prevailing in the neighbouring Government villages. 

Navli, eight miles east of Navalgund, has a temple of Kalmesh- 
vardey with an inscription. 
_ Nilgund, asmall village twelve miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1551 a popnlation of 819, has a temple of Nardéyan built of 
polished stone with a large hall or mandap in front. The roof of 
the temple is supported on twelve ronnd and highly carved pillara 
and the walls are adorned with mythological sculptures, To the 
east of the north gate of the village is an inscription dated 1044. _ 
_ Nidgundi, a small village five miles west of Bankdpur, has five 
inscribed stones vets in length from 4’ 9" to 2’ and in breadth 
from 2’ to 1’ 6". One of the inscriptions which bears no date belongs 
to the reign of the fourth Réshtrakuta king Amoghvarsh I. (851- 
877) and records that his feudatory Bankeyaras of the Chellaketan 
family had the government of the Banavési Iwelve-thousand, the 
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Bellvola Three-hundred, the Kundur Five hundred, the Purigere or 
Lakshmeshvar Three-hundred, and the Kundarge Seventy.) — 

Nidgundi, a small village nine miles east-south-east of Ron, has 
four small ack stone temples of Ramlingdev, Dashameshvardev, 
Kalmathdev, and Niriyandev. 

Nidnegal, about ten miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a 
opulation of 447, has a temple of Kaleshvar said to have been built 
Do vaticechcbeevs. The temple contains two images of Basava and 
one of Kaleshvar. Near the temple are fiteen carved stones some of 

Nidshingi, a small village ten miles north of Hingal, with in 
1881 a population of 79, has two inscriptions dated 1109 and 1110, 

Ra‘nebennur, 14° 37' north latitude and 75° 41’ east longitude, 
on the Poona-Harihar road, about eighty miles south-east of Dharwar, 
13 & municipal town the head-quarters of the Rénebennor sub-division 
with in 1881 a population of 10,208, Till 1836 when it was me 
into the Dharwir collectorate, Ranebennur was the head-quarters 
of a sub-collectorate. Besides the usual sub-divisional revenue and 

lice offices Ranebennur has a municipality and a travellers’ 
trical, In 1882-83 the Deepa ey hhad an income of £499 
(Kis, 4290) chiefly raised from octroi house and other taxes; and an 
expenditure of £520 (Rs. 5200) chiefly on conservancy roads and 
water-supply. 

The 1872 census showed a population of 11,623 of whom 9323 
were Hindus and 2295 Musalmiins, The 1881 census showed a fall 
of 1421 that is a total of 10,202 of whom 8398 were Hindus and 
1804 Musalmdans, Ranebennur is noted for the excellence of its 
cotton and silk fabrics which are largely exported to the neighbouring 
districts. There is a considerable trade in cotton and a weg) ¥ 
market is held on Sundays. The town has five schools, a temple, 
and a Muosalmén saint’s tomb. Of the five schools, three are 
Kanarese and one Hindusténi, and one is a girls school. Near the 
lamp pillar of the temple of Siddheshvar is an inscription dated 1489 
. giving the names of some of the Vijaynagar kings, The Musalmaén 
tomb is said to belong to a saint Hazrat Jamalshih Walo who came 
from Ajmir about 1785. The saint wore bangles up to his elbows 
and used to lead by one string a mouse a cat a dog a stag a snake 
and a mungoose. £ large gathering of people chiefly of the town 
Musalmfns takes place at the tomb during the Muharram week. 
The tomb Was repaired about 1850 at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000), 
The roof is supported on forty stone and numerous wooden pillars, 

In 1791 Captain Moor describes Rainebennur as a market town of 
some extent and importance with large gardens and groves to the 
east and north.2 While in pursuit of the Mardtha freebooter 
Dhundia Vagh, Colonel Wellesley arrived before Ranebennur on 
the 27th of June 1800 with cavalry and advanced picquets, The 
garrison fired on the cavalry and an attack was ordered, The 
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assanlt was made by advanced picquets of fifty Europeans and 150 
natives under the command of Liettenant-Oolonel Monypenny and 
the leading battalion the first of the line, Colonel Stevenson posted 
cavalry round the fort to cut off the garrison’s retreat, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Monypenny led the attack with such dash that the place 
was escaladed without the loss of aman. Most of the garrison of 
500 men were killed. The town was givento Appa Saheb, Colonel 
Wellesley remained six days at Ranebennur, and on the 2nd of 
July left for Héveri on his way to Sdévanur] On the 11th of 
October 1815 a party of General Munro's force occupied Ranebennur* 
Rattihalli, about ten miles south-east of Kod, is a large village 


with in 1881 a population of 2882. ‘Till 1864-when it wak transferred 


to Hirekerur, Rattihalli was the head-quarters of the Kod sub-division. 
Rattihalli has a ruined fort and a temple of Kadambeshvar in the 
Jakhandchirya style, built of sculptured slabs, and with three domes: 
supported on thirty-six pillars. There is a weekly market on 
Fridays when chillies are chiefly sold. There are seven inscriptions 
in the village varying in date from 1174 to 1550. Four of them 
are ae temple of xa Dp: two on seine side of the sods 
te and one on the left of the village gate, e inscriptions in 
ake are one dated 1174 in fee tae of the Kalachuri king 
Someshvar (1167-1175),? two dated 1238 in the reign of the Devgiri 
Yadav king Singhana IT. (1209-1247), and one dated 1298 in the 
reign of the great Ramchandra or Ramdey (1271-1308) of the same 
dynasty.* The inscriptions on the fort gate are dated 1547 and 
1557, and on the village gate 1550, probably referring to the 
building of the fort and the village wall in the reign of the eleventh 
Vijaynagar king Saddshivriéy (1542-1573). In 1764 m the war 
between Haidar and the Marithds, Rattihalli was the scene of a 
signal rout of Haidar’s army. Uniting with the force under his 
getleral Faz] Ullah, Haidar took a strong position at Rattihalli with 
20,000 horse and 40,000 foot of which one-half were disciplined 
infantry. The fourth Peshwa Médhavrav (1761-1772) gaining through 
his cavalry correct information of the strength of Haidar’s position 
determined not to attack it and instead employed his troops in 
driving out Haidar’s garrison from the towns and villages north 
of the Varda, In the hope of bringing on a general engagement 
Haidar moved ‘with 20,000 men intending to retire and draw the 
Mariithds towards the strong position which Fazl Ullah held with 
the main body of the army. The Manithds threw out a few bodies 
of skirmishers who, retiring as he advanced, drew Haidar forward 
until their parties, always going away but steadily thickening, at last 
formed solid masses of horse, which gradually moved round Haidar 
and his camp and, not without heavy loss, forced him to turn his 
feigned retirements into a real retreat# 
EE EE ee eee 
* Wellesley's Supplementary : ia. 1797 }. I. 34-% | 
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Ron, 15° 45’ north latitude and 75° 48’ east longitude, about 
fifty-five miles north-east of Dhidrwiir, is the head-quarters of the 
Ron sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 5229, ‘Till 1869 when 
it was transferred to Gadag, Ron had a subordinate judge's court. 
Ron has seven small black stone temples. In ono, the temple of 
Chameshvardev, is an inscription dated 1180. | 

Sangur, a small village on the left bank of the Varda about 
twelve miles south-west of Karajgi, has a small temple of Ishvar 
with a roof supported on two octagonal pillars. The village has also 
a temple of Virbhadra and a ruined fort, Virbhadra’s temple has 
two inscriptions dated 1164 and 1412. On the bank of the fort 
ditch is a hero-stone with an inscription dated 1234 and near it are 
two inscribed stones one dated 1264 and the other a fragment. 

Sa‘tenhalli, about ten miles north-west of Kod, with in 1881 
& population of 523, has a large temple of Rémling and smaller 
temples of Hanuman, Harihar, Kallappa, and Nardyan. The 
Ramling temple has three inscriptions one on the south dated 1114, 
another on one of a row of stones also to the sonth of the 
temple dated 1203, and the third on a monumental hero-stone or 
virgal also dated 1203. Kallappa’s temple on the bank of the 
Chikkonati reservoir about halt a mile from the village has an 
inscription dated 1142. The Harihar temple has an inscription 
dated 1203 of the time of the Hoysala king Vir Ballal or 
Ballal If. (1191-1211), The inscription shows that Kamdev the 
last Banaviisi Kidamba chief, though subjugated by Vir Ballil was 
making active resistance. Nirdyan’s temple has an inscription 
dated 1240, and ontside the village in a row of stones is a hero-stone 
orvirgal dated 1203. Leaning against the wall of Hanumén’s temple 
is an inscribed stone dated 1580. 

Savdi, a small village five miles south-west of Ron, has a temple 
of Brahmadev and Nariyandey each with an inscription. The 
Brahmadev temple is said to have been built of stone brought from 
Badimi in Bijapur. The roof of the temple is supported on 
numerous carved pillars and the outer walls are adorned with 
paintings. 

_ Shiggaon, 14° 59° north latitude and 75° 18’ east longitude, on 

the Poona-Harihar road, about forty miles south-east of Dhiirwar is 
the head-quarters of the Bankapur sub-division, with a district 
bongalow and a population in 1881 of 4094. A weekly market is 
held on Wednesday. Shiggaon has temples of Kalmeshvar and 
eran. ty and ten inscriptions, One in the temple of Basappa is 
dated 1121; of the others, four of which are in the temple of 
Kalmeshvar, the dates have not been made ont. 

Shringeri, a village about six miles south-west of Héngal, has 
an old stone weir across the Dharma river. The weir forms the 
head-works of an old canal seventeen miles long irrigating over 
7000 acres of "pedis and terraced land and feeding eighty-nine old 
reservoirs. The weir seventeen feet high and forty feet broad at 
top and about 100 feet long is founded on a ledge of rock. It is 
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built of old carved temple stones said to be brought from Hangal. 
One of the stones has an Old Kanarese inscription of ninety-twe 
lines fairly legible. There are parts of similar inscriptions on three 
other stones fixed upright." 

Sidenur, a small village about ten miles north of Kod, has a 
temple of Kalleshvar with an inscription slab. 

Sirgod, about eight miles south-west of ae with in 1881 a 
population of 1158, has temples of Kalleshvar and Ishvar. In front 
of the temple of Kalleshvar is a hero-stone or virgal with an 
inscription dated 1143. In the temple of Ishvar is an imscription 
dated 1187. | 

Sirur village, four miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a 
population of 891, has temples of Maligi-Ishvasar and Torangalla 

rahmadey and four inscriptions. ‘Two of the inscriptions dat 
1040 and 1042 are in Torangalla’s temple; one dated 1273 is-in 
Maligi’s temple and the fourth dated 1048 is at a gate called 
Kuruvagalagasi. 

Sitikond, about eight miles west of Kod, has an inscribed stone 
on the edge of a rice field to the east of a reservoir dated 1048, 
Just below the inscribed stone is a safi stone. 

Soratur, a large village about ten miles south of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 2375, has Shaivite les of Ishvar 
Malleshvar and Virbhadra and a Jain temple, There are five 
mseriptions in the village one dated 869 in the reign of the 
Rashtrakuta king Amoghvarsh I. (851-877) and giving the 
of his feudatory Ahavaditya ; another dated 951 is in the temple 
of Virbhadra and belongs to the Rashtrakuta king Krishna Iv. 
(945-956). It gives the name of the village as Saratayura the city 
or village of lizards, A third dated 1071 isin the Jain temple, a 
fourth dated 1091 in the temple of Ishvar, and a fifth dated 1107 in 
the temple of Malleshvar. About 1193 Soratur was the scene of 
Devgiri Yadav defeat by Narsimh the son of the great Hoysala 
king Ballél II. or Vir Ballél (1194-1290). 

Sudi village, about nine miles north-east of Ron, with in 1881 a 
population of 1993, has a fort, tem les, and inscriptions. There 
are three temples of Basvanna with an inscription dated 1084; 
one the Jodu Kalashada Gudi or the Two Spire temple with three 
aster: Covad one dated 1010 in the reign of the Western Chaluky 
king Vikraméditya V. (1010-1018), another dated 1059 and tt 
third dated 1130; and one of Mallikarjun with one inscription dated 
1068 in the reign of the Western Chalukya king Someshvar II. 
(1068-1075). There are two inscriptions dated 1069 and 1084 in 
& paptity the ae and an inscription in the fort dated 1180 
and belonging to the Kalachuri chi ikama (1177 « \ eae 
has a little wide In. cotton eek semsisrar isa ed wed) vi 

, Sul village, on the Dhérwir-Gadag road, with in 1881 a popnlatiot 
dates of which lave ot ices aaa” es and Soak crea 
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Suriba'n, a small village in Rimdurg territory about twelve 
miles north of Nargund, is noted as the place where in 1858 Mr. 
Manson, Political Agent of the Southern Mardtha Country, was 
murdered by the Nargund chief. Mr. Manson, who was in the 
prime of life, intelligent energetic and decided, had incurred much 
ill-will from his connexion with the Indm Commission, but his 
frank and kind disposition gave him considerable influence with the 
Bombay Karnitak chiefs. Hearing that the Nargund chief had 
placed guns on his fort,! Mr. Manson moved with great speed to 
the threatened quarter, leaving his escort behind and taking with him 
only a dozen troopers of the Southern Mariitha Horse, He came to 
Ramdurg where the chief a half brother of the Nargund chief 
received him cordially but advised him not to go to Nargund or 
through Nargund territory as the country all round was unsafe. 
In spite of this warning at five on the evening of Saturday the 29th 
‘of May Mr. Manson set off through the Nargund territory towards 
‘Dhirwir with an escort of twenty-one'men, He pressed forward 
that night to Suribin about ten miles south of Ramdurg and 
lay down in his palanquin which had been placed on the 
raised platform of a rest-house. Meanwhile the Nargind chief 
who was greatly incensed at a letter sent by Mr. Manson from 
Ramdurg and who feared that the Political Agent had full know- 
ledge of his treason went towards Ramdurg with seven or eight 
hundred horse and foot. On the way, hearing that Mr. Manson was 
at Suriban, he turned aside and came to the village about midnight. 
A band of armed men gent by the chief surrounded the village, came 
close to the spot where Mr. Manson and his party were asleep, 
killed the sentry and rushed upon Mr, Manson. Ee Manson roused 
from sleep in his palanquin fired his revolver at his assailants and 
wounded one, but was immediately overpowered in the palanquin, 
his head was cut off taken to Nargund and exposed on the town gate, 
and his body was thrown into the fire that had been kindled by his 
party. Ten of Mr. Manson’s party were killed and eleven wounded. 
On the 30th of May Lientenant LaTouche came from Kalidgi to 
Suribiin with a party ofthe Southern Maritha Horse and recovered 
Mr. Manson’s body which was partly burnt, took it to Kalidgi where 
it was temporarily interred and finaliy sent to Bombay. 

Tadas is a large village on the Dhirwir-Kanara frontier, about 
ten miles north-west of Shiggaon, with in 1581] a population of 2701. 
Tt lies on the Dhérwir-Kumta road and has a Collector's bungalow. 
Till 1862 it was the head-quarters of a petty division. In 1827 it 
had 231 houses, ten shops, a temple, and wells. 

Tegur, about fifteen miles north-west of Dhirwar, is a large 
village on the Dharwir-Belgaum road, with in 1881 a population of 
1791. Tegur has a travellers’ bungalow and an excellent camp for 
troops. Large quantities of iron ore are smelted im the village. 
The village has a temple of Kareva in great local repute. Ontside 
the village is a den sacred to the goddess.‘ In a table of military 





' See above Nargund. 2 Mr. J. ER. Middleton, 0.3. 
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routes prepared in 1862 Tegur appears as Taigoor with 500 houses, 
a dite on Fridays, eight shops, seven wells, ponds, and a water- 
course. The camping groundis dry rough and strong ; and towards 
the end of the hot weather water is scarce. 

Tirla'pur isa large village on the Hubh-Bijipor road, about six 
tiles oer of Navsicana: With in 1881 a population of 1559. Tir! Ap 
has a travellers’ bungalow and is one of the chief halting places for 
the cart traffic from Bijapur and the Nizém’s territories. The 
village is badly off for water especially in the hot weather. _ Near 
the village is a large reservoir which was built before the beginning 
of British rule, 

Trimalkop, with in 1881 a population of 295, is a small village 
on the Poona-Harihar road about twelve miles south of Hubli. It 
is largely used as a halting place and has a travellers’ bungalow. 

Tuminkatti, on the Dhérwdr-Maisur frontier about fifteen 
miles south of Rénebennur, is a large village on the Tungbhadra, 
with in 1881 a population of 4622 of whom 4221 were Hindus, 397 
Muealméns, and four Christians, Tuminkatti has a school and a 
weekly market on Wednesdays. 
with in 1551 a population of 730, has a temple of Kalleshvar with 
an Old Kénarese inscription slab (5'x 26"). There is a copper- 
plate grant in the possession of one Shankar Ningapa Bajar. 

Unkal, on the Poona-Harihar road, about three miles north of 
Hubli, is a large village with in 1881 a population of 2975. The 
village has an outstation of the Basel German Mission. There 
are three temples in the village all said to have been built by 
Jakhanichérya. Two of them, Kalmeshvar’s and Virbhadra’s, are 
small and modern looking, but the third Chandramauleshvar’s is a 
large black stone temple with sculptured walls and pillars. There 
are three inscriptions in the village two of them on the road leading 
to the rnined fort of Unkal. 

Vadenpur, a small village about five miles north of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 330, bas to the north an inscribed stone 
dated Monday the twelfth cf the bright half of Kiirtik (October- 
November) 1500 (8. 1422 Dundubhi Samvatsar). The inscription 
records the grant of Maypnr (?) to the Lingdyata as an atonement 
for the a ofa woman named Kapite by aman whose name 
Appears to read Lingakunteyavadar Kenidsannadnayak, 

Vanhalli, a small village about two miles north of Shiggaon, has 
4 temple of Ishvar with an inscription. : 

Vara‘h, ten miles south-west of Kod, with in 1881 a population 
of 553, has a temple of Kalleshvar with a hero-stone or virgal bear- 
ing an inscription dated 1288, In the land belonging to one Malld- 
rappa Desdi within the limits of this village 18 a safi stone or 
mdstikeal! dated 1446 (5. 1568). 

_Yalisirur village, about thirteen miles south of Gadag, with in 
1851 a population of 12, has a temple of Ishvar with three inscrip- 





1 Mastikal is an abbrevation of mahdeatital or the stone of a great eati. 
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tions dated 1109, 1117, and 1144, and a temple of Hanumin near 
the village gate with an inscription dated 1115. 

Yaungal, a large village about fifteen miles west of Ron, with in 
1581 a population of 1709, was till 1862 the head-quarters of a petty 
division, | 

Yelival, a small village of 490 people, nine miles north of Hangal 
has a temple of Dyamava with an inscription dated 1404, 

Yellur, a small village of 239 people, six miles north-east of 
Hingal, has a temple of Kallappa with near it on the bank of a 
pond an inscription, the date of which cannot be made out. The 
village has a second inscription dated 1248, 

Yemnur,' three miles south-west of Navalgund, with in 1881 a 
population of 850, is the scene of a large yearly fair in March-April 
attended by 20,000 to 100,000 people. The fair is held in honour of Raja 
Baghsavar a saint of Kulburga in the Nizim’s territories. The story is 
that about 1690 shortly after the overthrow of the Bijapur Adilshahi 
dynasty (1489-1687), therelived twofamoussaints, Khwija Band Nawéz 
at Bijapur and Shih Mira Abdul Rajak Kadriat Kulburga in the 
Nizim’scountry. Kadri worked many miracles and rode with asnake- 
whip on a scorpion-bridled tiger which gave him the name of the 
Tiger-riding king or Raja Baghsavar. Riding on his tiger Kadri once 
went to visit Khwaja the Bijipur saint. As he drew near, Khwija’s 

dson, a miraculous boy of seven unwilling to be outdone by Kadri, 
nmped on an old wall and rode up on it to meet the tiger king. 
Humiliated by a power which could make a wall move Kadri returned 
to Kulburga without seeing Khwija and died of grief. Khwaja 
cursed his grandson for causing the death of his saintly visitor 
and the boy too died. Since then the tiger-riding snint’s 
fame has spread and various tombs have been raised in his honour. 
Betroji, a Mardtha headman of Koregaon village in Sitdéra a great 
devotee of the saint, saw him in a dream, The saint asked 
him if he had any wish and Betroji prayed the saint to live near 
him and take care of himand his family. The saint told him that 
he would find impressions of the saint’s hand or panjas lying near 
his pillow and that he was to take them to Yemnur and worship 
them there. On awaking Betrojifound near his pillow two canes 
and a hand or panja riding on a silver tiger. He took them to 
Yemnur and began to worship them. About 1720 the present tomb 
a mud-walled whitewashed building with a wooden roof still stand- 
ing was built by a descendant of Betroji. The present objects of 
worship are two hands or panjdés on two smal] brass horses. The 
ministrants are descendants of Betroji who get about £120 (Rs. 1200) 
as offerings from the devotees atthe fr. ‘The fair is held on the fifth 
of the dark half of Phalgun or March-April and lasts about four days, 
Of the twenty or twenty-five thousand Hindus and Musalmins who 
attend the fair only about 5000 are devotees, who come under vows to 
the saint to cure venereal disease. They come from various oe ta of 
the Dhirwar district, from Belgaum, Bijipur, Kanara, and the Nizim's 








1 Mr. C, Wiltahire, C. 5. and Rav Bahddur Tirmalriv Venkatesh. 
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Chapter XIV. territories. Persons suffering from disease promise, if the saint cures 
=> them, to offer sheep and fowls and to feed Musalmain beggar 

They take medicine in the name of the saint and if cured come to 

Yausve. Yemnor to fulfil the vows. On arriving the devotees bathe in the 
Benthalla which flows close by the town, smear their bodies with mud 
and swallow some incense burned before the sacred hands mixed 
with the water in which the sacred hands have been bathed. The 
promised sheep and fowls are slain by a Musalméin who is Dee 
(la@.) ahead. After being boiled and offered with a wheat cake 
to the saint, the animals are eaten by the payer of the vow if 
he isa flesh-eating Hindu. If he is not a flesh-eater he gives 
the animals to the Mardtha ministrants or to the people. Sometimes 
brass and silver horses and hands are presented to the saint. These 









are kept near the original horses and hands and worshipped with them. 
The fair is a considerable centre of trade; about £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 


worth of goods aresold every year. Abont 200 booths are set up by 
Lingiiyat Maratha and Musalmiin dealers! The articles sold are rice, 
pulse, sugar, sweetmeats, cooked food, country liquor, grapes, guavas, 
water and musk melons, plantains, flowers, matches, firewood, 
fodder, waistcloths, women’s robes, jackets, small and large 
small opm thread, needles, combs, redpowder, perfumes, tooth- 
powder, false pearls, and coral beads, copper brass and iron vessels, 
metal lamps, small boxes of tin brass and copper, toys, and bamboo 
baskets. The buyers are chiefly consumers, and all payments are in 
cash, ‘The people spend the four days of the fair in great merriment, 
Hindns buy sugar, flowers, and perfumes and if they haye made a 
vow, offer them with animals to the saint, making a small money 
present to the muinistrant. Musalmins offer cooked food and 
presents in money to the Mardtha ministrant and to the Musalman 
beggars, but abstain from animal sacrifices. When they have paid 
these vows, the people form in groups and go to hear dancing 
girls and singing and playing beggars, or go to see wrestlers, or 
buy and eat sweetmeats and fruit, or buy toys for children, or combs 
matches needles and thread for home use, A municipality, which 
is managed by the Navalgund commissioners and és maintained by 
& pilgrim and shop tax, has been opened since the 28th of January 
sige er ilgrim ir ri i} 1352-83 yielded £241 (Rs, 2410) 
is levied at the rate of lid. (1a.) on each pilgrim. The shop tax 
which yielded £32 (Rs. 320) is leviad side bs 2s. (Re. 4 Ey oe 
each shop or booth according to its size and amount of business, 
The charges amounted to £351 (Rs. 3810) most of which was spent 
in improving the water-supply. 

Yasourrt. Yerguppi, a small village on the Benihalla about twelve mil 
south-east of Habli, ass ae of Nardyan, Bhi a 
Inscription, | 

" The details are thirty booths of sweetmeat-makers : twenty- Se 
r, ind grocery — rer = peraget ee ypFera hots. 
* Government Notification, General Depart ment, 3419 of 12th October L881. 
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Tue State of Sa'vanur, consisting of twenty-five villares scattered 
throngh the Dharwar sub-divisions of Bankapur and ‘arajri, has 
an estimated area of seventy square miles, a popenion according to 
the 1851 census of 14,700, and, during the five years ending 1883, 
an average yearly revenue of £5660 (Rs. 56,600). Round the 
town of Siivanur, whichis about forty miles south-east of Dhirwiir, 
the state lands stretch about thirteen miles west and eas t, and 
about nine or ten miles north and south. Except in the west 
where are low scrub-covered hills, the country is flat and rather 
bare of trees. Mo river with ef ane of water ahr ats year 
passes through Sdvanur, but the Varda, onits way throuct Karajgi, 
touches the south-east boundary of the state. oveeal villa | sc 
provided with reservoirs and ponds, and ,on we evel. water 
stored in these during the rains, the people depend for the greater 
part of the year. As the hot season advances the supply of 
water In these ponds runs dry, and people have recourse to walls in 
neighbouring villages or to temporary wells sunk in the beds of 
small streams. Most of the state vill are provided with wells 
which are used both for drinking and for watering cattle. The 
climate is hot, but the rains are abundant though not excessive, 
The climate of the town of Sévanur, which has a rainfall of about 
twenty-five inches, is considered better than that of Dhérwér. 
Within Savyanur limits’ there is only one forest at Mulakari. Before 
the British management of the state began this forest was much 
injured, Latelya good deal has been done in pissing timber trees 
and the forest ismow more thriving. Besides this specially reserved 
forest, tamarind, mango, nim, and /ibhul abound in all the villages. 
Road-side trees have lately been planted and are doing well. Accord- 
ing to the 1881 census returns the population of the state was 14,763 
of whom 10,904 were Hindus ‘and 3859 were Musalméns. Tho soil of 
the northern} eastern and southern villages is both red and black, 
and that of the western villages is red. The crops are the same 
as those grown in Dharwar. Cotton is the chief crop in black soil 
villages, and large quantities of cocoa and betel palms and betel vines 
are grown at Savanur. In the town of Sévanur moneylending 
is carried on by Brihmans, Lingtiyats, and Raddis. The other 
villages have few moneylenders. Villagers in need of money 
borrow either from Sdévanur or Dhirwér moneylenders. The 
yearly rate of interest, when property is not pledged as security, 
varies from eighteen to twenty-four re cent. With a pledge of 
ornaments or other property the yearly rate is twelve to eighteen 
per cent. When husbandmen borrow they generally mortgage 
their land as security, or, in liquidation of the 4 bt, promise to sell 
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the creditor its produce at something less than the market rate. 
Formerly the Nawib used to borrow money from lenders in the 
neighbouring Dhérwar sub-divisions of Gadag, Bankapur, Karajgi, 
and Riinebennur, and also from his own relations at a yearly rate 
of interest of twelve per cent. There is no mint at Savanur. 3 
Imperial rupee is the only coin in circulation. Before the state 
came under Tipu (1785) there was a mint at which d coms 
ealled Sdévanur Huns, bearing the name of the reigning Nawab and 
valned at 6s. 8d., were made. No silver was coined at this mint, 
Prices and wages are the same as those in the neighbouring Dharwi 
towns and villages. The Sdvanur sher is equal to twenty folas and the 
capacity sher is equal to about 170 folds, Sévanur is not a place of 
much trade. There is sometrade in cotton and grain, but not on nearly 
so large a scale as in the towns of Hubli and Gadag in Dharwar. 
Cleaned cotton is the chief article of export to Kumta or Karwar. 
The leading articles of import are rice, oil, sugar, and other groceries. 
The only Sivanur manutacture is the weavimg of women’s robes, 
cheap waistcloths, and other coarse cloth. 








The Sévanur family is said to belong to the Meyanna tribe of ~ 


Pathins.' As far assis known from their family records, twenty 
enerations passed between Abdul Karim Khiin, the first Malik or 
Road of their villages in Kabul, and Bahlole Khan, the founder of 
the family in the Deccan. Malik Awtan Khiin, the fifteenth in the 
line, entered Hindustan in the train of Timur'’s army. Doda Khan 
the seventeenth in descent first changed the title of Malik for that 
of Nawiib and rose in importance at the Imperial Court. Owing to 
the displeasure of the Emperor Jahangir (1605-1626), or perhar 
to a difference with the nobles of the court, Bahlole Khan left Delhi 
and went to the Deccan, where he remained for some years with 
Khan Jahan Lodi the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan. When Khin 
Jahan fell under Shah Jahdn’s displeasure and was harassed to death 
Bahlole Khan entered Murtaza Nizim Shah’s (1605-1630) service 
but quitted it soon after on the murder of Murtaza in 1631 by his 
minister Fateh Khin. He then went to Bijipur where he was 
favourably recerved by Mahmud Adil Shah (1626+1656), His son 
Abdul Rahim Bahlole Khan seems to have done good service under 
Ali Adil Shah II. (1656-1672), and in 1660 was employed with Béji 
Ghorpade of Mudhol and afterwards with Khawas Khan to check the 
er aggressions of Shivaji. Abdul Karim, also called Abdul 
arim 





ole Khan, the next in the line was one of the most powerful 





1 Of the Pathina who are of Afghdn origin Orme wrote in 1803: They are the 
best troops and the most dangerous enemies of the throne when in arms against it, 
From consciousness of their superiority in arms, together with reliance on the 
national connection which exists et them, howsoever scattered into the services 
of different princes, they have acquired an insolence and audacity of manners which 
distinguishes them os much as the hardness of their features from every other race 
of men inthe empire. They treat even the lords they serve with very little respect. 
From the known ferocity of their temper it is thought dangerous to inflict punishment 
on them even when they deserve it, aa a strong spirit of revenge has fumiliarised 
a ith cin ich ey liom al eo whenever She wana 

te a nin Ira mg vengeance by more open attacks, Orme 
Reprint 1361), 1, 6, 7,86. i the British Nation in Hindustan (Madras 
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noblemen at the court of Bijdpur.'| His marriage with the danghter 
of Masdud Khiin, the estate-holder or is dvdr of Adoni, procured for 
him as his wife’s dowry the fort and subdivision of Bagalkot in South 
Bijapur, and, what was of still greater value, the support of the 
Abyssinian gine at the Bijapur court of which his father-in-law was 
the head. Abdul Karim commanded the Bijipur armies during several 
campaigns against the Mardthis, and on some occasions met with 
success. On the death of Ali Adil Shah IT. in 1672 Abdaol Karim 
Khan was appointed governor of the Bombay Karnitak, Sunda, and 
the Tron kee bak the jealousy of the regent Khiwas Khan prevented 
him taking the appointment. In his wars with Shivaji he 
suffered defeats and had to return to Bijipur in disgrace. Taking 
advantage of the unpopularity attaching to the regent Khawas 
Khan owing to his pea with the Moghals, Abdul Karim 

cured the regent’s assassination and sueceeded to the chief power 
in the state, which he held till his death in 1678. Under his 
guidance, the Moghals, who came to secure the surrender of Bijipar, 
were repulsed and had to make a treaty. He also quelled a 
disturbance in the Karn4tak, and his eldest son Abdul Nabi Khan 
conquered some country further south, and became the Nawab of 
Kadappa about 240 miles south-east of Sévanur. His surviving son 
Abdul Réuf Khan continued in Bijipur service, and, on the fall of 
Bijapur in 1686, he was sent to deliver the state seal to Aurangzeb, 
He then entered Aurangzeb's service receiving, with the command 
of 7000 horse, the title of Diléwar Khan Bahadur Dilawar Jang 
and an assignment of the twenty-two mahdls or petty divisions 
of Bankdpur, Torgal, and Azamnagar or Belgaum yielding a 
yearly revenue estimated at £240,000 (Rs. 24likhs)" At first he 
made Bankapur his head-quarters, but afterwards taking a fancy 
to the site of a small village named Janmaranhalli, he founded thero 
the town of Sévanur or Shrévanur, as the place is still locally called 
perhaps becanse the removal took place during the Hinda month of 
Shrévan or August. Abdul Réuf Khén was employed on several 
occasions under the Moghals. He aided in reducing Venkappa Naik 
the Berad chief of Vakenkeri now Shorapur in the Nizim’s territories 
and was afterwards sent to subdue the refractory estate-holders or 
desais of Kittur in Belgaum and Navalgund, Shirhatti, Havanur, 
and Dambal in Dharwar. In 1715 Abdul Rauf died leaving twelve 
sons. The two eldest Abdul Fateh Khin and Abdul Muhammad 
Khan came to the throne one after the other each for six months. 
The third son Abdul Ghaffar Khan (1716-1721), acting under tho 
orders of the Moghal Viceroy of the Deccan, was successfully resisted 
at one time by the desii of Shirhatti and at another was forced to 
yield the fort of Misrikota about twenty-seven miles north-west of 
Sivanur to the Marithés under Rastia. Still he must have been 
generally successful as at his death in 1721 he left his successor 





i The quarter occupied by this inmily outside the city walls is still shown at 
ig covered with ruina which are called cies 
2 According to the Nawib's account Abdul Rauf Khan married Aurangeeh'a 
daughter and received these districts in jdgir, According to other local accounts 
he received these districts valued at £17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000) for the support of 4000 
horse, Bom. Gov. Sel, CAXIIT. 207. 
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ee gan whole of the country between the Krishna and tho 


Tungbhadra. The north-western portion of this tract belonged to 
the Maréthés and is part of ancient Mahdrishtra where the Maratha 


language is still spoken. , | 
In 1721 Ghaffar died leaving three sons Abdul Majid Khan, Abdul 
Sottar Khan, and Karim Khan, the second of whom the 


succession but was displaced and put to death by the other two 
brothers. Majid Khan then became the head of the family. He began 
by incurring the enmity of the Mogal Viceroy the Nizim by neglecting 
to apply to the Nizam for investiture on his succession. A Moghal 
force marched against Sdévanur and Majid Khan had to yield. In 
the wars (1720-1730) between Kolhapur and Satara Majid Khan 
sided with Kolhapur and added parts of south and east Belgaum to 
his Dharwir possessions. Abont 1730, as the depaty of the Nizim 
who in 1723 had thrown off his allegiance to the Emperor, he 
received Belgaum fort. He was also the master of Sunda in North 
Kinara and of Bednur beyond the Tungbhadra. Emboldened by 
these successes in 1746 Majid Khéan ventured to resist single-handed 
the authority of the farmer of the Mardtha dues from the country 
between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra, This bronght on him a 
Maratha army under the Peshwa BAlaji (1740-1761). In 1747 
Majid Khan had to agree to a treaty by which he yielded the country 
comprised in the sub-divisions and old estate lands of Pidshapur, 
Kittur, Parnsgad, Gokak, and Yidvid in Belgaum; of 
and Bidamiin South Bijépur; of Navalgund, Dambal, Annigeri, 
and part of Ranebennur and Kod in Dharwar ; of the state of Torgal ; 
of Haliyél in North Kanara ; of Harihar beyond the Tungbhadra and 
others, thirty-six districts in all. He was allowed to keep Misrikota, 
Hubli, Bankdpur, Hingal, the greater part of Kod and Ranebennur, 
and the district of Kundgol, in all twenty-two together with the 
family forts of Bankdpur, Torgal, and lgaum or Azamnagar, 
It was also agreed that the Mardthds shonld not molest Sunda 
and Bednur. Part of the country ceded by this treaty does not seem 
to have at once passed to the Mardthis, — 

In 1748 the great Nizim-ul-Mulk died and his second son Nasir 
Jang became the ruler of Haidarabad, Nasir Jang’s claims were 
disputed by his nephew Muzaffar, a favourite grandson of Niz4m-ul- 
Mulk, who allied himself with the French at Pon dichery, To oppose 
his rival, Nasir Jang aided by a small body of English troops under 
Major afterwards Major-General Lawrence, the father of the Madras 
Majid Khan and his kinsmen the Pathin Nawébs of Kadappa and 
Karnal. These three possessed the daring temper of their nation 
and had willingly taken the field with Nasir Jang because they made 
no doubt of obtaining in reward for their military service a remission 
of large sums they owed to the Moghal treasury as well as consider- 
able immunities in their states. But Nasir Jang heeded not their 
claims and treated them as vassals who had done no more than their 
ae! in going to the Moghal standard. Di ppointed in their hopes 
; ey grew weary of a bootless war, On the eve of the battle Muzaffar 
the & was “peas scat his French allies, and, through the exertions of 

three Nawabs, Muzaffar J ang gave himself upto his uncle on the 
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solemn assurance being given to the Nawdbs that Mozaffar would 
not in any way forinjured: Contrary to his promise Muzaffar was 
put in irons by Nasir Jang, Nésir Jang’s faithlessness annoyed the 
three Nawd4bs, who from that day confederated and meditated 
mischief, but agreed to remain quiet until they could carry ont 
their plans. ‘They intrigued with the French general es 
who gaineda Brihman named Ramdas in the confidence of Nasir 
Jang, and through him raised seditions in the army which Dupleix 
called into operation by an attack on the camp by a detachment 
commanded by M. De LaTouche. On the 5th of December 1750 
Nisir Jang was treacherously shot by the Nawib of Kadappa. 
Muzaffar was set free and the three Nawdbs began to demand 
the rewards they expected for their share in his success. During 
his imprisonment Muzaffar had promised everything the Nawabs 
thought proper to ask, not intending to fulfil more than what the 
necessity of his affairs should oblige him to, The presence of 
the French troops made him eare little for the Naw4bs’ resentment, 
and to the French alone he entrusted the guard of his 
person and the care of his treasures. Not to irritate the Nawibs 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, he told them that his 
engagements with the French would not allow him to determine 
anything without the advice and participation of Dupleix, and 
encouraged them to hope that eae thie would be settled to their 
satisfaction at Pondichery. On the 16th of December 1750 the 
Nawabs waited on Dupleix at Pondichery, and desired him to 
determine what rewards they should receive for the services they 
had rendered. They demanded that the arrears of tribute which 
they had not paid for three years should be remitted; that the 
countries which they governed, with several fresh territories, 
should be exempted from tribute to the Moghal government; and 
that one-half of the riches in Nasir Jang’s treasury should be 
given to them. It was known that all the lords of Muzaffar’s court 
waited to measure their demands by the concessions which Muzaffar 
should make to the three Nawiibs; if these obtained all they asked, 
the whole of his dominion would scarcely suffice to satisfy the other 
claimants in the same proportion. On the other hand, if they were 
not satisfied it was much to be feared that they would revolt. 
Dupleix therefore postponed all other considerations to this 
important discussion, and conferred with the Nawabs for several 
days successively. He acknowledged Muzaftar’s great obligations to 
them for their conduct in the revolution; but insisted that he 
himself had contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore 
entitled to as great rewards, and that if such concessions were 
extorted Muzaffar would no longer be able to maintain the 
dignity he had acquired. With the object of setting the example 
of moderation, in the last conference, Dupleix told the Nawibs that 
he would waive his own claims to any share of the treasures or to 
any other advantages which might distress the affairs of Muzaffar. 
Finding Dupleix determined to vid Cy the cause of Muzaffar 
the Nawibs agreed among themselves to appear satisfied with 
the terms he proposed. These were, that ther government 
should be augmented by some districts much less than those they 
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demanded ; that their private revenues should be increased by tho 
addition of some lands belonging to the crown given to them in 
farm at low rates; and that the half of the money found in Nasir 
Jang’s treasury should be divided among them, but the 
should be reserved to Muzaffar. This agreement was signed by | 
Nawdbs who likewise took on the Kurin an oath of allegiance to 
Muzaffar declaring at the same time that Nizdm-ul-Mulk himeelf 
had never been able to obtain from them this mark of submission. 
Muzafiar on his part swore to protect them so long as they remaimed 
faithful. 

On the 4th of January 1751 Mnuzaffar left Pondichery accompanies 
by a French detachment commanded by Bussy and consisting of 30 
HKuropeans and 2000sepoys with ten field pieces. he march was 
continued without break until the end of the month when they arrived 
in the territory of Kadappa about sixty leagues from Pondichery. 
There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the people of a 
village and set fire not only to that but to two or three other 
neighbouring villages, The Nawéb of Kadappa, pretending to be 
greatly annoyed by this outrage, ordered a body of hia troops to 
revenge it by attacking the rear-guard of Muzaffar’s division. A 
skirmish ensued, and the Kada troops, overpowered by numbers, 
retreated to their main body. Their attack, whether by chance or 
design 1s uncertain, had been directed against that part of the army 
which escorted the women ; so that this defiance was heightened b 
‘the most flagrant affront that the dignity of an Indian prince coul 
receive, for the ns of women of rank are deemed sacred 
even in war. Muzaffar no sooner heard of this insult than he 
ordered his whole army to halt, put himself at the head of a large 
body of troops, and prepared to march against the Nawab of 
Kadappa. Bussy, who had been instructed to avoid if possible 
all occasions of committing hostilities on the route to Gclkonda, 
interposed, and, with much difficulty, prevailed on Muzaffar to 
suspend his resentment until the Nawab should explain the 
reasons of his conduct. Messengers were sent both from Muzaffar 


















and Bussy. To Muzaffar's messengers the Nawab of Kadappa 
answered that he waited for their master sword in hand; but to 
Bussy he sent word that he was ready to make submission 
to Muzaffiar throngh his mediation. The difference of these 
answers stung Muzaffar to the quick, and nothing could now 
stop him from proceeding to take instant revenge. He told 
Bussy, who still attempted to calm him, that every Pathan in his 
army was a traitor; and ina very few minutes the truth of his 
assertion was confirmed. For his spies brought news that the 
troops of all the three Nawibs were drawn up together in battle 
array; that they were posted to defend a dofile which lay in the 
army's line of march, and several posts leading to the detile were 
defended by cannon which had been brought some days before. 
These preparations left no doubt that the rebellion of the Nawabs 
was premeditated, and indeed they had begun to concert it from the 
very hour that they had taken the oath of allegiance at Pondichery, 
Muzaffar, in fall march at the head of his cavalry, grew impatient 
with the stow pace of the French battalion, and hurried on toattack 
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the rebels without their aid, The Nawabs had in their service 
many of their own countrymen, who, though much inferior in 
number, stood the shock with great intrepidity and had even 
repulsed Muzaffar’s troops before se came up. The fire of the 
French artillery, after severe slaughter, changed the fortune of the 
day and obliged the Nawabs to retreat. Then Muzaffar, irritated 
by the repulse he had sustained, rallied his troops and heedless 
of Buneys remonstrances pursued the fugitives and left once 
more the French battalion behind, who endeavoured to keepin 
sight of him but in vain. They soon after came up to some of 
his troops who were cutting to pieces the body of Majid Khin the 
Nawab of Savanur which lay dead on the ground. The Nawab of 
Kadappa fled from the field desperately wounded, and in pursuing 
him Muzaffar came on the ‘Nawab of Karnul, who, finding he 
could not escape, turned with the handful of troops that surrounded 
him and poshed on towards Muzaffar’s elephant. Exasperated 
by this defiance Muzaffar made a sign to his troops to leave the 

iawiib to be attacked by himself. The two elephants were driven 
close to each other, and Muzaffar had his sword lifted to strike, 
when his antagonist drove the point of his javelin through his 
forehead into the brain, He fell back dead. A thousand fire-arms 
were aimed at the Nawab, who in the same instant fell mortally 
wounded, The troops not satisfied with this atonement dashed with 
fury on the Nawab’s body-guard and cut them to pieces. Tho 
French battalion was preparing to hail their return with acclamations 
of victory when the news of Muzaffar’s fate struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched back to the 
camp which they found ‘in the utmost confusion. Large arrears of 
pay were due to the army, and it was to be feared that the soldiery 
would mutiny and plunder, and every general suspected the others 
of sinister intentions.! 

Majid Khiéin wasa man of considerable talents and his memory 
is still held in esteem in the southern districts. He founded the 
large and flourishing town of New Hubli, the chief division 
or peth of which is named after him Majid Peth. Majid Khiin’s 
son Abdul Hakim Khéin had not long succeeded before he had 
to face a formidable confederation and to give up much of his 

pesessions. He imprudently received into his service one Muzaffar 
Khan who had first been under the Nizam, and then underthe Peshwa 
Balaji (1740-1761), and when the Peshwa demanded his surrender, 
Abdul Hakim refused to give him up. He had also declined 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Salabat Jang the third son of the 
great Nizim-ul-Mulk who had been raised to thethroneof Haidarabad 
through the influence of Bussy. The two powers combined 
against Hakim Khin and an army under the Peshwa Balaji marched 
against Sivanur, and was joined on the way bya force under Saldbat 
Jang and Bussy with a splendid train of artillery. The Nawab 
was aided by Murérirday of Guti who had also thrown off his 








1 Orme's History of Hindustin, I. 142, 143, 156, 155-160, 163-165; Malleson's 
History of the French in India, 251, 263 ond 272-273; Briggs’ oh ibid, L, 56-57. 
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legiance tothe Peshwa, The besieging force was too strong for 
the Nawab, and, after a siege of three months during which the 
superiority of the European artillery was first displayed, the Nawab 
came to terms partly owing to the sense of his weakness and partly 
under the influence of Murdrirdy.! The French Compa y wed 

Murarirav a large sum on account of his services in the 'Trichinopoly 
war (1740-1743) for which the government of Pondichery had passed 
a bond. He had often threatened mischief to their affairs whenever 
the opportunity offered if the money was not jeg Now, seeing the 
great force that was coming against him and the Nawab, he privately 
offered to give up his claim upon the French Company if Bussy 
would effect his reconciliation with the Peshwa on moderate terms. 
A negotiation entirely conducted by Bussy ensued, the result of 
which was that Hakim Khan and Moréririv made their submission 
to their superiors and Murdrirdv gave to Bussy the bond of the French 
Company. This device of Bussy’s came to the notice of Saldbat 
Jang who, influenced by the Peshwa Balaji, not only dismissed 
him from his service but took measures for his destroction.* Under ~ 
the terms of the treaty the Nawib Hakim Khan gave up to the 
Peshwa the districts of Misrikota, Hubli including the new peth 
or town, and Kundgol yielding a yearly revenue of £52,393 
(Rs. 8,235,950). To compensate the Nawab the Gutal division of 
Ranebennur and Parasgad with the district of Annigeri were added 
to Sdvanur raising his total revenve to £77,864 (Rs. 7,78,640) 
including Sunda in North Kénara. The Nawdb was obliged in 
addition to pay £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000) in money for the balanee 
of which Bankdpur fort was made over to Holkarin pledge. On 
the other hand the Peshwa engaged to protect the Nawdb from all 
interference on the part of the Nizém. 

Haidar Ali, who in 1763 had usurped the Maisur throne, 
within a short time enlarged his northern frontier. The province of 
Sivanurran far south into Haidar’s territory and Haidar formed the 
design of gaining the Sdvanur Nawab to his interest. Besides the 
Sdvanur Nawab he was anxious to gain the Nawdbs of Karnul and 
Kadappa with the view of establishing a defensive cordon along his 
northern frontier and gaining three corps of hardy Pathan cavalry to 
serve with his armies, Abdul Hakim Khan, the Sdvanur Nawab, 
rejected Haidar’s overtures, and in 1764, a large Maisur army under 
Haidar and his general Faz] Ulla Khén ap i before Sivanur. The 
situation of the Nawéb rendered it equally unnecessary and 
















: Grant i Marithds, 207-293. : 
_ Orme's History of Hindustan, I. 427. While describing these operations Orme 
(Ditto, 426) writes of Sivanur : The cit re lieth al A) i 
south-west of Golkonda and aboat city Pak Ete Dae ae 


names of Sdnore-Banképur to distinguish it from another place belonging ton pdified 
in thove countries, whichis Iikewiaasalled Senore: Orne ieee ee a 
“a nearly prea go reapect to Bisnagaris more than double the distance and ia 
Savane Fan eee direction to that given by Orme ; antl the city is never called 






yvauur Bankapor; thongh Bankdpur is sometimes ao called to di 
place of nearly the same name, Moor's Narrative, 246, 
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impracticable for him to maintain a large body of troops. Rather 
for the credit of not shutting bimsol ep in the fein without an 
effort than with any reasonable hope of success against Haidar’s 
overwhelming force, the Nawab moved out with 3000 to 4000 
horse and a rabble of irregular foot. The foot were spread over 
the plain so as to make a show of greater numbers, and the Pathan 
horse were reserved in a compact body to take advantage of any 
opportunity that might offer, Haidar, holding this demonstration 
in contempt, made a disposition which was intended to envelope 
the whole and to cut off their retreat. Abdul Hakim charged 
the principal column when in the act of deploying, cut through it 
with considerable slaughter, and with great coolness and judgment 
prepared to overset the infantry, already formed in line, by a 
charge of their flank. At this moment a reserve of artillery opened 
with effect on this close and compact body of cavalry, and produced 
a degree of confusion which compelled the Pathins to disperse and 
retire. Haidar seized with promptitude this favourable moment for 
a charge with his own cavalry; the fugitives were conned to the 
very gates of the city, anda small remnant only of the infantry, 
who stripped and passed as peasants, escaped the sabre on the 
plain. the immediate consequence of this gallant but imprudent 
effort was the unconditidnal submission of Abdul Hakim to all the 
demands which Haidar had previously made, and to a further 
military contribution of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs). Hoarding treasure 
is not among the propensities of a Pathén, nor among the practices 
which escape the observation of a Mardtha, and, as the Nawib had 
unfortunately little credit with the moneylenders, he was obliged 
to make payment in shawls, silks, muslins, gold cloths, carpets and 
other valuables, equal according to Haidar’s estimation to the 
stipulated sum but actually worth four times that amount.’ The 
defeat of the Nawab enabled Haidar to occupy the Maratha country 
as far north as the left bank of the Krishna. A Mardtha army under 
the Peshwa Madhavr4y (1762-1773) marched against Haidar, drove 
him beyond the Tungbhadra, and, in 1765 forced him to come to terms 
under which Haidar agreed to give up all claims on Sdvanur. In 
1776, taking advantage of the confusion at Poona which followed 
the death of the Peshwa Madhavréiv in 1773 and of the murder of 
the young Peshwa Nardyanray in the same year (1773), and under 
a secret agreement with ng eer Haidar agen crossed the 
Tungbhadra and possessed himself of about one-half of Sdévanur, 
Before his campaign was over the monsoon burst with great violence 
and caused such destruction smote his horses and cattle that Haidar 
was forced to seek shelter. The Poona ministers opposed to Raghn- 
niithriv sent troops to drive Haidar across the Tungbhadra. Tho 
attempt failed and by 1778 Haidar was master of the whole country 
‘south of the Krishna, In 1779, to strengthen his hold on the coun- 
try, Haidar opened an alliance with Abdul Hakim Khan by givin 

his danghter to Abdul Hakim’s eldest son Abdul Kheir Khiin, an 

taking Abdul Hakim’s daughter for his second son Karim Shah. 
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On the oceasian of this double alliance Abdul Hakim and his whole 
family visited Seringapatam. Haidar came out to meet them as a 
token of respect; and the marringes were celebrated with great. 
splendour. The half of Savanar which in 1756 the Marathis had 
left in his possession was restored to the Nawab on the promise of 
paying « yearly tribute of £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) ; and as much of 
the remaining half as was under the Maréth4s but was now under 
Haidar was also restored on condition of keeping in service 
choice Pathan horse to be commanded by two of the Nawaéb’s sons. 
Till Haidar's death in 1782 Abdul Hakim Nc Haidar’s 
son Tipu, out of personal enmity to Abdul Hakim, took offence 
at his neglect in not sending messages of condolence, and 
demanded « large sum on the ground that the contingent had not 
been properly maintained. This greatly annoyed the Nawab who 
allied himself with the Mardth4s. In 1786 when the Mardthds 
began to recover their footing im the Bombay Karnitak, ie tp made a 
demand of £280,000 (Rs. 98,00,000) from the Nawab in lieu of his 
contingent, and sent Réghvendra Naik his chief banker to receive 1t. 
Tukoji Holkar was at this time besieging Kittur then belonging to 
Tipu. The Nawdb sent to him for aid, He marched in one night 
to Sdévanur in the hope of surprising the banker but only secured 
some of his followers from whom he exact £30,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 
Tipu, hearing of this movement, proceeded from Seringapatam, 
crossed the Tungbhadra, and advanced against Savanur. Haripant, 
the commanderof the Mardtha army in the Deccan, joined the Nawib’s 
and Holkar’s armies at Sévanur. Both armies met in the plain of 
Sivanur and in the war which followed Sdvanur suffered severely. 
The prospect of an English-Mardtha alliance led ‘Tipu to ask for 
terms. An armistice took place on the Ist of February 1787, and 
peace was concluded in April. The Nawab was restored to that 
‘ake ie of his territory which he held before his son’s marriage with 
Haidar’s daughter. But dreading Tipu’s treachery the Nawiib did 
not venture to remain at Sdyanur and went to Poona, where he 
subsisted on a monthly pension of £1000 (Rs, 10,000) allowed him 
by the Mardthds. | 

In the Third Maisur War (1790-1792) after Dharwar was cleared 
of Tipn’s troops Hakim Khan lived at Sivanur. At the end 
of the war in 1792 on their return from Seringapatam a party 
of Europeans of Captain Little’s Detachment halted at Sdvanur. 
Word was sent to the Nawab telling him of their arrival and 
their desire to pay him their personal respects. A painful attack of 
illness prevented the Nawab ein aNONAg ie respect to the party and 
to the Firangis in general by himself attending and conducting them 
to the palace. On an appointed day the party went to the Nawiib’s 
residence. At the door they were received by the head physician 
and the courtiers who detained them for a quarter of an hour in 
talk about the war. Several of the Nawab’s children, who were 
remarkably fine boys, were brought from their Persian and Arabic 
tutors to be introduced to the ‘ Firangis.? Several chambers had 


1 Wilkes’ South of India, 11.207. 
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to be passed before coming to the gardens in which was the Nawéb’s 
residence. It was at the end of an enclosed piece of ground dis- 
posed in flower beds, with a handsome piece of water and fountain 
in the centre, round which the party had to pass as it were in 
review before the Nawab, who, with a favourite son about seven 
years old, was sitting under an arch of the room on a seat raised 
about a foot from the ground. Being very hot (May) he was thinly 
élad and had ona small cap usually worn under a turban. He 
was old and wonderfully fat, vain, and talkative. The visitors were 
very graciously received and seated on carpets with their hats on 
their heads. They were detained about half an hour during which he 
made many inquiries about the war, how it was ended,and what likeli- 
hood there was of his being restored to his former position. The any 
responded to the Nawab’s inquiries except on the last point for which 
for political reasons they confessed their ignorance. He appeared 
satisfied with this and expressed himself mightily pleased at acted 
how Tipu was subdued and humbled. Tornmg to his attendants, 
as he often did particularly when relating any story in which his own 
exploits in hunting were displayed, he said ‘ None but the Firangis 
could have done this, and pointed to the favourite son near him to 
observe the party. When speaking of Tipu he could not helpshowing 
his hatred of him. If he dared he would have shown edie dissatis- 
faction at the Mardthis whose parsimony had sadly curtailed his 
éplendour and dignity. Although no language but Hindvior Moors 
was spoken he was doubtless skilled in the learned and polite langa- 
ages. He had the reputation of being a very well informed man, and, 
from what the visitors could learn, as good as it is usual for so great a 
man to be. He made several kind inquiries after the wounds of some 
of his visitors, how and where they received them, and appeared con- 
cerned when he understood there was no likelihood of their recovering 
the use of their limbs. His hubble-bubble, his constant companion, 
appeared to be of English glass curiously cut. There were several 
other pieces of European glass. He never drank any thing but 
water of the Ganges, thatis the Godavari, not forits holiness but for 
its medicinal properties, all other water disagreed with him. He had 
several camels and abders always employed in bringmg water from 
that river. At the end of the visit the guests were perfumed with 
essences and presented with betel leaves. He pressed them to make 
a longer stay at Sdvanur, but the approach of the rains prevented 
them. His many wives stayed in the gardens to the north of the 

ity where he went in the evening. He was blessed with fine cluil- 
dren of which he had at least six, the eldest not more than ten years 
old. Heseemed very fond of them and they were his chief happiness, 
as he was too wise to be much gratified with the empty praise that 
courtiers paid to what, he was but too conscious, was the pageant 
of royalty. Exclusive of his harem his chief show and expense was 
in his tents and sports. On his former hawking and hunting parties 
few sovereigns in India made more magnificent display. He fondly 
dwelt on his old exploits at these exercises from which he was de- 
barred by age and fatness. He keenly felt the difference between 
his present fallen condition and his former elevation, when, as he 
boasted, he had been known to challenge the sovereign of Maisur 
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even to a strife of arms. He Yerba: pe vast dignity. When 
at Poona, imagining ceremonious compliments were not proper! " pane 
he was very severe upon the Poona minister Nina Phadnavis hit self, 
and that too at a time when he was expecting favour from, and 
indeed dependent on, that court. Enclosed by a wall and a ditch 
of no strength the town of Sivanur was neither large nor well 
built. Except the palaces which were chiefly in ruins, there were 
few elegant buildings. There were no fortifications of consequence. 
Outside to the north and east of the city wall were se era sp 
streets of houses mostly empty. To the south between the city and 
the gardens, which had the ruins of a handsome palace and e t 
wells ponds and fountains, was a reservoir. 
In 1795 Abdul Hakim died, and, as his eldest son Abdul Kheir 
Khan lived withhis brother-in-law Tipu at Seringapatam, the Peshwa 
recognized his second son Foti Mish and gave him se the 
town and district of Sivanur yielding a yearly revenue of £4500 
(Rs, 48,000). For some years Husain Mia never enjoyed the revenue 
of these districts and still lived on the ot ension formerly grees to his 
father. Backed by Tipn Abdul Kheir Khan returned to sivanur from 
Seringapatam and claimed Sévanur as his birth-right. Husain 
Mia resisted his claims and Abdul Kheir Khan went to Poona and 
got from Nina Phadnavis a decision in his favour as eldest son of 
akim Khin. Nana gave him a grant to take possession of Sivanur 
and ordered Dhondu Pant Gokhale the Peshwa’s sareubheddr or 
governor of the Bombay Karndtak to enforce obedience, Thou 
recognized by the Peshwa Abdul Kheir Khan, like his brother, 
not enjoy the revenue of his estate owing to the quarrels of estate- 
holders in the neighbourhood. He still lived on the monthly per 
sion granted to his father and even this was irregularly and seliiods 
jae In 1800 the Sdvanur country was the scene of the Martha 
ebooter Dhundhia Vagh’s outrages of which details are given 
im the Dhérwér History Chapter. When General Wellesley marched 
in bee of Dhundhia Vagh Abdul Kheir Khan placed himself 
under the protection of the British army. After Dhundhia’s death 
General Wellesley made an arran gement to secure to Kheir Khan the 
receipt of the revenues of his estate, But the disturbed state of the 
country not only defeated General Wellesley’s arrangements but 
forced Kheir Khan to retire to Sunda where he began to raise tr 
Being prevented from completing his levies by General Wellesley he 
returned to Sdévanur where he lived with his family in a miserable 
condition.* In 1803 when General Wellesley marched to Poona 
through Dharwar, Kheir Khén was ina state of extreme misery. He 
Tapresented his case to General Wellesley and pressed him to oblige 
Bapu Gokhale the Peshwa’s sarsubheddr to pay him part of the 
arrears of his pension to prevent him and his fami iy dying from sheer 
starvation. Bapu Gokhale's distress and difficulty, ata time when 
be was aiding General Wellesley with troops, prevented General 
Wellesley from pressing Kheir Khin’s demand on Gokhale and 
therefore a present of £500 (Rs. 5000) was made to Kheir by 


* Moor's Narrative, 246-250, 2 ‘Transactions in the Maritha Empire (1802),88. 
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General Wellesloy in the name of the East India Company. The 
Nawab continued in the same miserable state, and, in 1806, two rival 
Maritha armies appeared before Séyanur, The leaders of both 
the armies by making rich presents to the Peshwa, one after the 
other had obtained deeds making the Savanur country over to them. 
The Nawab was closely sadaget by the rival armies from two sides 
and the contest dragged on as their only means of attack wero 
old honeycombed guns and unserviceable musketry. The evéning 
was generally the only time for combat when they drew their 
forces, fired a few shots, killed or wounded three or four of their 
men in sight of the walls, and then returned to their camps. Colonel 
Welsh, an English officer, happened to be near Sdvyanur when the 
disputants were camped babes the town. He waited on the 
Nawib who lived in the fort, his palace being in ruins. He and 
his family were in rags fine though they were. He was still a 
pensioner of the Mardthdés and that pension as before was seldom 
or never paid.* Some time after 1806 the Nawab began to enjoy the 
revenue of the twenty-five villages originally granted to him. Of 
the twenty-five villaves opens yielding a yearly revenue of 
£280 (Rs, 2800) was assigned to Husain Mia the Nawab’s brother 
and was held by his descendants till 1846 when it lapsed to the 
Nawab. In the last Marditha War (1817-1818) the Nawib’s conduct 
seems to have been exceptionally good, as on the overthrow of 
the Peshwa Abdu! Kheir Khan was confirmed in his villages by the 
British Government who gave him during his lifetime an additional 
yearly grant of £600 (Ka. 6000). 

In the earlier days of British connection with Sévanur, as the 
estate was rather a grant in lieu of pension than an independent 
jagir, the British Government exercised complete jurisdiction over 
it and its police administration was placed under a police constable 
or kotval subordinate to the district magistrate of Bankipur. When 
the Nawab’s name was placed in the list of first class Sarddérs 
the koted! was withdrawn and the chief declared to be no 
longer subject to the magistrate’s jurisdiction. The higher 
criminal powers were not delegated to him but were vested in the 
Political Agent Southern Maritha Country to whom also appeals 
lay im civil cases. Abdul Kheir Khan died on the 3rd of November 
1827, leaving five sons all by nike or left-hand marriages of whom 
Abdul Feyéz Khan succeeded him and died within three months. 
Manawar Khan the next in age succeeded. As compensation for 
the loss of the British pension held by his father the revenue from 
the transit duties in his villages was given to him averaging about 
£70 (Rs. 700) a year. In 1832 the net yearly revenue of the 
state averaged between £1500 and £2000 (Rs. 15,000- Rs. 20,000). 
On the 17th of August 1834 the Nawib Manawar Khin died 
leaving no issue As his widow was pregnant, the question of 
succession was kept over until the birth of a daughter, when the 
late chief's brother Abdul Dullel Khan, a man of high education 
and remarkably elegant manners, was raised to the chiefship. Nawab. 
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Abdul Dullel Khan impressed in the most favon 2 manner all 
who were brought into contact ‘with him, and received several 
gratifying tokens of the confidence of Government. In 1857 he 
was invested with fall criminal jurisdiction, inelnding the power of 
life and death, and three years he received full civil jurisdiction, 
Government reserving the se of cancelling these powers in the 
event of justice not being administered impartially, In Januar 
1862 he was appointed a member of the Bombay Legislative Con 
His administration appears to have been on the whole s tisfactory, 
Among other improvements he caused a field survey of his villages 
to be made, which however was found afterwards to he too 
imperfect to form a basis for assessment. In “tes 1862 Abdul 









Dullel Khén died at the age of about fifty-five and was 
succeeded by his eldest surviving son Abdul Kheir Khin, who, 
after a career of extravagance that materially involved the estate, 
died of the effects of dissipation on the 11th of May 1868. His son 
Abdul Dolel Khén, a boy not quite six years old, was installed as 
his successor, and was pices under the guardianship of hig 
grandfather Muhammad Ghous Khan, and was vught to Dhérwis 
to be educated. In 1878 he was sent tothe Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot. He remained at are till 1880 when he was removed 
to the Rajdrém College at Kolhapur where he remained till 16 g9 
Till 1883 when he was given charge, the state was managed by a 
divén acting under the direct superintendence of the Collector and 
Political Agent at Dhérwir. The Nawéb died in Angust 1884, 

In 1882-85 of the total area of 44,000 acres 31,428 acres were 
occupied, 8626 acres were unoccupied arable, and 4606 were 
unarable. Of the occupied area 15,919 were state and 15,509 were 
alienated or indm ee Before 1869-70 the system of farming 
villages to the Nawdb’'s relatives and creditors while tending to a 
heavy reduction in the state revenue enhanced the landholders 
burdens. In 1869-70, at a cost of £1049 (Rs, 10,490), the survey 
settlement was introduced in the twenty-five villages of the state. 
The acre rates of assessment vary from 6s. to £2 8s. (Rs, 3-24) on 
garden land, from 6s. 9d. to 8%. Od. (Rs, 35-43) on dry crop land, 
and froin 2s. 3d. to £1 4s. (Rs, 1$-12) onriceland. The state share 
of the revenue is collected by village officers, the headman and the 
accountant, under the control of the divdn or minister, 

Sdvanur was rather a grant in lien of pension tha 
independent state and Gaerne the British Gdveransica ta its 
accession to the sovereignty of the Bombay Karndtak in 1818, 
exercised complete jurisdiction over Sévanur and placed the police 
administration under ahead constable subordinate to the district 
‘cpsilhe ran ga 1832 a deed or sanad was issued to the 

eye anawar Khdn granting him civil powers under Act KT 
of 1830. In criminal matters She Nawib fad full ee 
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exception of capital punishment which sentence the F otal A cearee 
alone power to award. In 1857 the Nawab was invested with full 


criminal powers including life and death. The Bombay Gove 
reserved to itself the right of appeal in civil cases, but, in "1860, in 
“Consequence of the special confidence reposed in Abdul Dullel Khan, 
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Government invested the Nawab with full civil jurisdiction in his State. 

territory. Before the British management (1868) there were two Sivanun. 

civil courts, one a sadar amin’s court and the other a sadar court. Admintstradion, 

Cases up to £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were disposed of by the sadar amin, et 

and apr against his decisions were made to the sadar court 

over which the Nawab presided. No appeals used to lie to the 

Political Agent Dharwar but he had the right to review the Nawsh’s 

decisions. In criminal matters there were three courts; the 

sadar court presided over by the Nawab, a. first class magistrate’s 

court, and a second class magistrate’s court, At present (1883) the 

minister or divin exercises the criminal powers of a district 

magistrate, and one of the young Nawéb’'s cousins is invested with 

the powers of a second class magistrate. Criminal cases which are 

not punishable by a district magistrate are committed to the 

Collector and Political Agent who reviews their decisions and heara 

appeals against the decisions of the divdn and the second class 

magistrate. In civil matters the Collector and Political Agent 

Is now the appellate authority and has the powers of a diatrict 

judge; and the divdén has the powers of a first clase subordinate 

ju e. Against the decision of the Collector and Political Agent 
oth in criminal and civil matters appeals lie to Government, ‘Th 

laws and regulations of the British districts have been introduced 

into the state, and the procedure of the courts is regulated by the 
ovisions of these enactments. In 1883 of thirty-one offences 

sixteen were tried by the divdn and fifteen by the second class 

magistrate. Fifty-one civil cases were decided by the divdn, 

There is also a registration office which registered sixty-cight 

documents. 

Before the British management there was no regularly organize 
police. He retained a few men armed with muskets and d | 
as soldiers. The pay both of the officers and the men was 
small,and they were smplayes as messengers and letter carriers 
rather than as constables. In 1882-88 the police force was thirty. 
eight strong, together with eighteen hereditary police patils who 
serve in person besides five deputies of hereditary pdtils and two 
stipendiary patils. The hereditary sac have rent-free lands as 
remuneration for their service. In 1882-83, including cash, the 
revenue of the state was £7773 (Rs. 77,730) of which £4380 
(Rs. 43,800) or fifty-six per cent were from land. Except on 
account of certain lands in the state which were leased to the 
Nawiib in 1861 on a fixed yearly rental of £48 (Rs. 480), the 
British Government possesses no share in the state revenne. 
The state levies no customs or transit duties. Besides the 
proceeds of the land tax a local fund cess of one anna in the 
rupee of land revenue is levied from all landholders for works 
of public utility and general comfort. Sdvanar is & municipal 
town, with in 1882-83 a revenue of £29] (Rs. 2910) and an 
expenditure of £191 (Rs. 1910), It has a Government post office 
which is under the charge of the inspector of post offices of 
the Kanara division. From Stvanur a runner carries the post to 
Bankipur in Dhiérwir. In 1882-83 Sévanur had three schools, 
s second grade anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance 
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of 112, a Kanarese branch school with an average attendance 
of thirty-two, and a girls’ school with an average attendance of 
thirty. The prevailing diseases are fever, cholera, small-pox, and 
guineaworm, ‘There is a vaccinator who in 1882-83 performed 551 
operations. 

SAvanur, with in 1881 a population of 7648, is the head-quarters 
of the Sdvanur state forty miles south-east of Dharwar. The town 
is nearly round and covers an area of three quarters of a square 
mile. It is enclosed by a ditch and has eight gates three of 
which are ruined. Beginning from the north and passi 
east, the gates in repair are the Agh4di in the north, the 
Lakshmeshvar in the east, the Hurlikop in the south, and the 
Bankiipur in the west; the three ruined gates are the Delhi, — 
Gadi, and Hallipatti. The chief objects of interest in the town are : 
the Nawab’s palace, nine mosques, a Vaishnav religious house or 
math, and some old FS aber and wells. All ofthe nine mosques 
are in fair repair. The chief are Kamalballgadi and aig 
with the tombs of the S&vanur Nawsabs. tside of the town 

in 












to the north is a small prayer place where the Nawab poes 
state twice a year on Rarakn and on the Bakar id. 
Vaishnay math of Satyabodhsvimi to the south of the town is 
a large building in good repair, A yearly fair in honour of 
the pontiff or svdémi, attended by a large number of his Vaishnav 
followers, is held at the Holi time in March or April. To 
the south-west of the town is a large fruit and vegetable gn 

watered by a large pond called Mott Talav or the Pearl Pond.. 
The garden has many beautiful wells all of which except two called 
Sadashivbhavi and Vishnu Tirth are im ruins. The Vishnu Tirth . 
is held in great veneration by Brahmans. Near the Vishnu Tirth 
isa Hindu temple in good repair built entirely of ashlar stone. 
To the west of the town near the Bankdpur gate is a ) 
and beautiful bot roinous well called Alli Khénbavdi after Alh- 
Khan a minister of one of the Savanur Nawibs. Ontside the 
town is a newly built bungalow surrounded by a garden and 
especially intended for English visitors. Between 1868 and 1876 
the town was greatly improved by Mr. E. P. Robertson, C. 8, then 
Collector and Political Agent of Dhaérwir who had the roads: 
metalled and widened and many old wells and ponds repaired. 
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Tue following account of the village goddesses Durgava and Dayamava 
and their three-yearly fair is contributed by Rao Bahddur Tirmalrio 
Venkatesh, pensioned Small Cause Court Judge, Dharwir : 

Durgava and Dayamava are the most widely worshipped deities in the 





Bombay Karnitak, Durgava is believed to be an incarnation of Pirvati 
the hill-born the wife of Shiv, and Dayamava an incarnation of Lakshmi 


or wealth the wife of Vishnu. Durgava, in Dhirwiar, is believed to preside 
over and cause cholera, and Dayamava to preside over and cause small-pox. 
The name of Durgava or Durga Devi appears in the Hindu Purdes and 
she is known and worshipped in all parts of the Bombay Presidency. 
Dayamava is not mentioned in any of the Purdng and she is little known 
or worshipped in any part of the Bombay Presidency, except in the Bombay 
Karnitak. According to the local story Dayamava was the daughter of a 
learned Brihman. A sweeper of the Holaya or Mhir caste fell in lova 
with her, and seduced her in the guise of a Brihman, Dayamava, not 
knowing that her seducer was a Holaya, married him, and had several 
children by him, Dayamava once asked her husband to call his mother to 
his house that she might get to know her. Matangi the mother-in-law came 
to dine, The dinner was perfect and was passing pleasantly when Matangi 
said to her son, How these sweet cakes taste like to a roasted buffalo 
tongue ¥ Dayamava was horrorstruck, She made inquiries and finding 
that her husband was a Holaya not a Brahman, she set fire to Matangi’s 
house, killed all the children she hod by the Holaya, and tried to kill her 
Holaya husband. He fled and hid in a butfalo, Dayamava found him out 
and killed both him and the buffalo, 

The temples of Durgava and Dayamava are small buildings of brick 
and mud and are generally near the houses of the Badiges or village 
carpenters. Except in some old shrines where they are of stone the 
images are generally of wood. They are of the form and size of a Hindu 
woman with twelve hands. The six right hands hold the chakra or 
discus, the frishu/ or trident, a drawn sword, a spear, a dagger, and a 
long knife, and the six left hands hold a shankh or conch shell, a snake, 
a crooked dagger, a scabbard, a short knife, and a vessel either to 
hold blood or red kunkw powder. The images are put together out 
of several pieces not carved out of a single block of wood. The two 
Images are always set side by side, Durgava painted green and Dayamava 
painted red, The images are decked with ornaments like those worn by 
high and middle class Hindu women except that the nosering is the pin- 
like peasant woman's nose ornament not the upper class pearl ring. The 
are dressed in women's robes, but without bodices the ee of which sie 
painted on their arms. Tho Badiges or carpenters are the hereditary 
ministrants or pujdris of these goddesses. Morning and evening they lay 
before them flowers and redpowder, light a lamp, burn incense, wave the 
Incense-pot round their faces, and offer them cooked food or fruit. When 
a visitor comes to the temple he rings a bell, falls before the goddesses, 
receives a pinch of incense-ashes from the ministrant, and goes home. The 
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more pious break cocoanuts, offer cooked food or dry provisions and money, 
anh : lighted lamp round the goddesses’ faces, and beat their own cheeks 
in token of atonement for sin. ‘ey 
Once every third or fourth year, in the month of Vaishakh or May, 
or in any other month appointed by the committee, a 5 | festival 
is held in honour of ns Dayarnava called: the Da: * “any 
‘dire or Dayamave's fair, Though Durgava's name ts nm “mentioned auring 
the fair the image of Dutgava is carried side by side with that of 
Dayamava and is treated with a respect, When the people of a village 
agree to hold Dayamava’s fair the leading men of the village the dead, 
deshpinde, patil, and kulkarni, the potter, the money-counter, the faledr or 
watchman, the village carpenter, the blacksmith, the shoemaker, the Holaya 
or Mhar, the Médigdr or tanner, the potter, the barber, the washermar 
the mathpati or Lingdyat beadle, the joshi or astrologer, the bidt or bard, 
the tailor, the leading landholders, Lingayat priests, Brihmans, and shop- 
keepers all go in a ait Hagin music on New Year's Day in the month of 
Oheitra or April to the temple of Dayamava and Durgava and there 
tell the that Daynmava’s fair will take place in two or three 
months, They worship with flower and redpowder a hatchet which is to be 
the forest to fetch timber. Some of the leading villagers form a paneh 
committee to gather subscriptions to meet the expenses of the fair. Every 
husbandman, for every twelve acres of land, is required to pay Sv. (Ra, 4) 
in cash and 16} Ibe. of Indian millet worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). The deat, 
déshpsinde, and other village officers each pays 10+. to £2 10s. (Rs. 5-25) 
according to his means, The resemneretot a large copper pitcher and close 
ite mouth with leather leaving a small slit to drop money through. The 
pitcher is marked with turmeric and redpowder and is called dabit or the 
subscription-pot. One of the committee takes the pot from house to house 
and tells the villagers to drop in their contribution warning them if they do 
not pay, Dayamava and Durgava are likely to visit them with small-pox 
and cholera, Ina large town like Dharwar the subscriptions amount to 
about £100 (Rs, 1000); in villages they vary from £10 (Rs. 100) to £50 
(Rs. 500). When the subscriptions are gathered the images are fresh 
painted, except the eyes which must not be painted till the first day of the 
fair, A twelve feet high wooden car is raised on four huge wheels, and on 
the car a shed, about twelve feet long twelve feet broad and twelve feet high, 
is built for the goddesses to sit in during the fair, Above the shed is a 
wooden pyramid with an ornamented dome and on the dome is fixed an 
open umbrella, One end of each of two or three strong ropes, each about 
two inches thick and a hundred yards long, is tied to the middle of the 
axles of the wheels. The other ends are left on the public road in front of 
the car that people may take hold of them and draw the car through the 
chief streets on the great day of the fair. The car is ornamented with 
coloured cloths, flags, plantain trees, fruit, flowers, and mango leaves, and 
generally one or two naked human figures are carved to keep off the evil eye. 
A. large shed is built outside of the town, and, on one side of it, is a raised 
seat for the goddesses to sit on during the fair, Notice is sent through the 
village by beat of drum that all houses should be cleaned, cowdunged, and 
whitewashed, and that the streets should be kept clean for the fair, The 
townspeople send to friends and kinspeople within a day's journey to come 
to the fair. As the time draws near people from the neighbouring villages 
begin to pour in. Shopkeepers raise booths on the road es from 
Dayamava's temple to the shed outside of the town, and athletes, songsters, 












jugglers, and dancing and singing girls begin to troop in, When the 
Village is cleaned and the houses are jenitansa ad abibowase nine 
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or ten days beforehand, a second notice is sent by beat of drum that the 
Bie tals Weis on. Dhaatny Ges teath-or whatever che date may be, that it 
will last for o fortnight, and that all the people of the village should pre- 
pare themselves for it. .A lamp is lighted in the temple and kept 
for eight nights and eight days, This lamp-burning is called ankihakona 
or the beginning of the fair. As, during the fifteen days of the fair no corn 
may be pounded or ground, people grind millet and pound rice enough for 
their use during the fair, and as, except boiling rice and vege- 
tables nothing laa is to be cooked during the fair, people take care to 
prepare various cakes and other sweetmeats enough to last for a fort ight. 
At the close of every fair of Dayamava a fine he-buffalo is bought. 
brow is rubbed with turmeric and redpowder, nim leaves are tied to his 
neck,and sandal paste and flowers are laid on him, He is set free and called 
or the holy buffalo. He roams about the village streets and 
ie sighs thie fields and teats or-anvihing he may find, no one doing him 
harm or hindrance. Some childless or sick persons vow to the goddess 
that if they have a child, or if their sickness is cured, they will set free a 
buffalo im the goddess’ name, If their prayers are answered they set a 
buffalo free. Such buffaloes are called Aarfikona or vow buffaloes. 
Besides the holy buffalo and the vow buffaloes the fair committee buy eight 
or ten he-butfaloes and about a hundred sheep. These buffaloes especially 
the holy buffalo and the vow buffaloes, whose free roaming life has made 
them wild, are generally very troublesome, To quiet them they are tied to 
posts and starved for ste or four days before the great day of the fair 


ee ee, e to drink strong lime-water, 
On Tuesday the eighth asin [ae or lamp-lighting 
ten carpenter women whose h Sibapili. ace alive aré-fad in-the-ehicl chien 


carpenter's house, and ten yat women whose husbands are alive are 
fed in the house of the meti or chief village landholder. Early on Wednes- 
day morning, the second day, Hindu men and women of all castes bathe, 
dress in their best, go to the goddesses’ temple, and stand filling all the 
approaches. About eight the village painter paints the eyes and 
pete his regular wages is given a sheep. The desi hands the patil 
two gold mungaleutras or lucky neck-th and the peti! ties one of them 
round Dayamava's and the other round Durgava's neck. The dash 
hands the £ulkarni two gold nose ornaments called mugtiz one of which he 
puts on Dayamava’s and the other on Durgava's nose. Next the dedi, 
deshpinde, patil, and kufbarni are given betelnuts and leaves as presents 
from the goddesses. After this the pujeris or ministrants, that is the car- 
penters who made the images, lay flowers and redpowder on them, dress 
them in fine clothes, deck them with ornaments, burn incense before them, 
wave lighted camphor round their faces, and bring them out of the te anple. 
As soon as the goddesses are brought out a man of the Madigir or Tanner 
caste called the Ranigia, who is supposed to represent the brother of Daya- 
mavas husband, comes forward and raising his right hand, in which 
he holds a stick with a bell and a handkerchief fastened toit, in front of 
the goddess shouts out before her the names of the private parts, and 
continues to shout until the car is drawn out of the village as for os the 
shed and the goddesses are placed on the raised seat built for them in it, 
Several cocoanuts are broken and two sheep are killed in front of the 
goddesses, The slaughtered sheep are carried round to the houses of all 
the leading villagers as an honour and are then brought back and kept 
near the car. A third sheep is killed and the images are set on the car. 
The village officers and other leading men stand before the goddesses with 
folded hands while the people offer cocoanuts, plantains, dates, and other 
fruit. The offerings are taken charge of by the carpenter ministrants and 
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their assistants who stand on the car by the side of the goddesses, 
several times waved round their faces, About eleven in the morning ¥ 

hegin, About five hundred persons take hold ropes tied to the 
of the car, two sheep are killed, and amid she wee e bray bepnnc 
Scn'chclecs sa Il-pox. svciy ter aes ughness on the road stops 
the car the goddesses are supposed to be dissatisfied, and a sheep or two are 
slaughtered. At every turn and corner of the public streets through 
which the car is drawn a sheep is killed. As the car moves on carpenters 
masons and blacksmiths walk with it to clear the road. If any of them 
thinks that the goddesses are displeased he calls to the committee who 
order a sheep or two to be slaughtered. In this way the car reaches the 
shed outside of the village. On reaching the shed the goddesses are taken 
down from the car. ‘Two sheep are killed and the goddesses are placed on 
the seats prepared for them and flowers and redpowder are laid on them. 
The laps of the goddesses are filled with rico, betelnuts and leaves, plantains, 
and a cocoanut, When the lap-filling ia over the people shout in praise of 
the goddesses. In the evening women of the Asddi caste, a subdivision of 
the Madigars or Manga, dress in fantastic clothes and dance before the 
galdesses singing their praises and telling their great deeds, Tho Asddi 
men beat drums and play music behind the women, while the slip 
continues to shout filthy words chiefly the names of the private parts, In 
front of the shed a piece of ground, about ten feet long and ten broad, is 
cowdonged and ornamented with figures drawn with different coloured 
powders, On the spot so decorated, about four o'clock on the Thursday 
morning, 1s brought the pattadatona or holy buffalo, who is supposed 
to represent Dayamava's Mhir husband! Five or six Madigira or 
Tanners throw the buffalo on the ground and hold him down, some by the 
legs and some by the horns and face, .A Miidigdr comes with a long tt 









knife and cuts the buffalo’s throat while another holdsan earthen vy 

to catch the blood. Next the vow buffaloes and one or two specially bought 
buffaloes are led before the idol, The head of each is cut from the body by 
repeated blows with hatchets or sickles, When this is over one of the legs 
of the holy buffalo is broken and put in its mouth and the head is carried 
to asmall grass hut called Mitangi’s guelsala or cottage and laid in it. 
Several earthen lamps are lighted and one of them is set on the head of 
each of the buffaloes. A large quantity of rice is boiled and set on one 
side and the body of the holy buffalo is cut in pieces. The front right 
shoulder is the perquisite of the Rinigia and is handed to him and the 
other parts are distributed among the village officers according to the 
village custom. The village officers do not take these parts but make them 
over tothe Holayas and Madigirs, ‘The boiled rice, which was Inid near 
the bady of the holy buffalo is now mixed with a part of the buffalo's 
blood and the undigested food found in ita stomach, The whole is put into 
baskets and the baskets are set on a cart. Two Madigars strip themselves 
ttark-naked and one of them sets on the heads of the other the pot 
filled with the holy buffalo’s blood. ‘The cart and the two naked Miadigars, 
followed by hundreds of people and about fifty sheep and some Madigars 
to slaughter them, go to a spot outside the village called the dAdndeva or 


—— 


_ ' The belief that the beffalo represents Divamava’s hushand i | remi 
cence of the time when, aa among the Orisa Khonds with miele thee ae rites, ‘ 
men not buffaloes were the victima. Compare Macpherson's Khonds, 67, 
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lary. On reaching the spot one of the naked Madigairs throws on the 
ground part of the mixture in the baskets and sprinkles on the ground a 
few drops from the other's blood-pot as offerings to the evil spirits who 
live on the boundary, <A sheep is slaughtered and the party go round the 
Village boundary till they come back to the same spot. At every turn and 
corner of the village boundary a little boiled rice from the cart and a few 
drops from the blood-pot are thrown on the ground as offerings to spirits. 
While the party are going round the village boundary the two naked 
Madigars suddenly fall insensible being possessed by evil spirits. One or 
two sheep are slaughtered and the Madigirs recover. The Holayas take 
charge of the sheep, give the largest share to the two naked Madigars, and 
divide the rest among themselves. The whole party then return to the god- 
dess’ temple and the people go to their homes, bathe, and eat. On Thursday 
the third day of the fair the pati! or headman, the Jari or under-headman, 
and the Holaya or village messenger each take clay pots, draw red-white lines 
on them, fill them with rice Indian millet and wheat, close their mouths with 
betel leaves and flowers, and lay them before the goddesses. Each of the 
three is given a woman's robe and bodice as a present from the goddesses, 
The same evening large numbers come to the big shed. Some wrestle, somo 
dance on long ropes and perform other athletic exercises, some sing songs, 
and some walk about looking at the fun, or joking and chatting with 
Suleru, Basavi, and other courtezans. Many are busy, buying different 
articles from the shops,or looking at Asidi women dancing. On Friday, 
which like Tuesday is sacred to the goddesses, the villagera lay 
eooked food or dry provisions before the goddesses, fill their laps 
with rice, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and a copper or silver coin, burn 
incense, and wave lighted lamps round their faces. During the evenings 
and nights of Saturday Sunday and Monday the rites performed on 
Thursday evening and nights are repeated, and on Tuesday as on Friday 
people offer the goddesses cooked food and dry provisions, Nothing 
special is done on Wednesday, On Thursday the goddesses are taken in 
procession to a spot outside of the village, A plotof ground about two feet, 
square is cowdunged and decked with devices in coloured powders, and a 
lamb is set on the square. A member of a subdivision of the Holayas 
called Potrijis, properly Pote-rijés or buffalo-kings, strips himself naked, 
ties a few nim leaves round his loins, comes running like a tiger, pounces 
on the lamb, tears: its throat, drinks the blood, and rons off with the 
carcass towards the village-boundary. Some of the Holayas, Miédigirs, 
and others pretend to run after him to catch and kill him. The Potraja 
soon gets over the boundary and beyond the boundary he is safe, When 
the buffalo king’s lamb-slaying is over the goddesses are taken in procession 
to the village boundary. The Ruinigia comes forward, walks with the 
procession, and again in front of Dayamava shouts foul words. As soon as 
the goddesses are taken out of the shed, the grass hut called Matangi’s 
cottage, is burnt to ashes, and, on the spot where the hut stood, the heads 
of the slaughtered buffaloes are buried, When the goddesses reach the 
village boundary they are placed on a raised seat, and flowers, turmeric, and 
redpowder are rubbed on them, A curtain is drawn before the goddesses 
to show, as is said, that they have entered on a state of widowhood owing 
to the death of Dayamava's buffalo husband. The carpenter ministrants 
stand inside of the curtain, break the glass bangles on the goddesses’ 
wrists, strip them naked, take the redpowder off their brows, pull 
their heads hands and legs, and put them into two baskets, and with 
mourning carry the baskets to the goddesses’ temple and lay them 
for three days in the idol room. The doors of the temple are locked 
from outside. On the third evening the ministrant opens the temple 
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door, into the goddesse , put pieces together, dreases them 
gia hi marks their pee with nian fresh bangles on 
their wrists, decks them with flowers and ornaments, and surrounds them 
1 ng Many yulegers come to the temple, bow before the 
copper coins, fill their laps with rice, fruit, Tebahnirte aad leaves, ad a 
silver or copper coin, burn incense before them, and wave Lighted lam: 
round their faces, Prayers are offered to the Ores 2 
vibege sony te free trom obsteen ond small iis: erid esa ean een 
pahbdeay Aepphiny wy pare es All night long Asidi women 

sing and Asidi men beat big drums and play pipes, The Ranigia 
and tho Potrdja join the Astdis and keep up the merrhasnt til daybreak. 
This merry-making is called Acnnata or the golden play. The same 
anew bufinlo iy Sees and worshipped, turmeric and redpowder are 
rubbed on his forehead, nim leaves are tied round his neck, and he is set 
free as the holy buffalo of the goddess Dayamava, If this buffalo dies 
before the next fair a successor is at once chosen, 


The fruit, flowers, betelnuts and leaves, money, and clothes presented 
to the goddesses on the first day are taken by the carpenter ministrants, 
ao See the second day's s offerings were taken by 
fovernment, now are taken by the village husbandmen. ‘The affer- 
ings made on the t » fourth, fifth, and sixth days are taken by the 
desii the deshpdnde the pritel and the kulkarni. The seventh and eighth 
day's offerings are distributed among the hereditary village servants and 
craftsmen as the carpenter, the blacksmith, the potter, the Holaya, and 
the Madigir. The offerings made on the ninth day are taken by the 
carpenter ministrants. 





APPENDIX E. 

Tue following account of the Dhirwir beliefs and practices regarding 
spirit-possession and spirit-seizures is contributed by Rao Bahadur Tirmal- 
rao Venkatesh pensioned Small Cause Court Judge, Dharwar : 

In the district of Dharwir, - if of eg causelessly keeps on cry 
laughing or weeping; if he speaks freely and emptily on religious an 
other subjects of which he knows nothing ; if without any apparent illness 
he eats nothing for days or over-eats without indigestion ; if he speaks 
in a language or repeats verses which he is believed not to know; if 
children get fits ; if grown people strip themselves naked in public ; if a 
man suddenly becomes impotent or a woman is barren or miscarries ; if a 

rson grows suddenly dumb, faints or walks in his sleep; they are 
believed ‘to be possessed by a spirit, The lower classes believe that all 
forms of disease are spirit attacks, When o disease puzzles a native 
leech either a Musalméin Hakim or a Hindu Vaid, he feels the patient's 
hand and says Bhufndd or the fiend pulse, meaning that he can do nothing 
and that a spirit-scarer must be called in. If the exorcist fails the sick 
man's friends take him to the English doctor. If he dies they say the 
English doctor and his English drugs killed him. The men most linble 
to spirit-attacks are the impotent, the lustful, the lately widowed, 
bankrupts, sons and brothers of whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the 
unknowable, gluttons, and starvers. The women most liable to spirit attacks 
are girls, young women who have lately come of age, young widows, idlers, 
whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or gluttonous eaters, and all 
sickly women. Women are specially liable to spirit-attacks during their 
monthly sickness, during pregnancy, and in childbed, and men women 
and children are all apt to suffer when dressed in their best they go to 
gardens or near wells, Intelligent and educated men and healthy intelli- 
gent women are freer than others from spirit-attacks. 

From their earliest days Dharwir children learn to believe in spirits- 
When a child cries its mother says ‘There is a devil there, If you don't 
keep quiet, he will carry you off." When they are a little older, their 
parents say ‘Do not go under that tree, of to that house, it is haunted.’ 
All religious Erihmans daily, after worshipping their chief gods and the 
spirits of their forefathers, before they eat, and after they have eaten, 
offer food and drink to the evil spirits with the rites known as beliheran 
or offering-making. The most popular Sanscrit books on spirits are the 
Twelfth Cha r of the Garudpuran and the Tenth to the Thirteenth 
Chapters of the Viyupurin. According to the Garudpurin five classes of 

ple become evil spirits. The eater of stale food becomes a pariushita or 
attinecatee a fault-finder or tale-bearer becomes a suchimukha or needle- 
faced ; an avoider of hungry Brahmans becomes a sidhraga or angry demon; 
the proud and selfish becomes a'rohaka or leaper ; and a rich neglecter 
of Brihmans becomes a lekhaka or writer. According to the Vayu- 
puran there are twenty-eight classes of spirits, fourteen male and fourteen 
female. Of the fourteen male spirits, seven are Hranumaninsiasis 
or Brahman ghosts with big fearful faces, red smoke-coloured eyes, small 
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Appendix B. = necks and thin bellies; and seven are Kusuminnis or headless trunks, 
Bea with eyes on their shoulders and their necks welling blood ; and of the 
>OSSESAION, fourteen female spirits, seven ore DAkHANIS and seven are 
SHikHasis some of whom have heads like wolves tigers or kites, and 
of others the heads are not on their necks but on their knees, thighs, 
shoulders, waists, breasts, or palms. The food and drink of all is phlegm, 
_ food-leavings, human excrement, urine, and mouth-water. Spirits haunt 
‘empty and tumbledown houses, cesspools, atheists, the shameless, the 
proud, the lazy, the miserly, the crazy, the wrathful, despisers of parents 

and priests, over-sleepers, over-weepers, and women-ruled men, | 

The every-day Dharwar spirit beliefs differ greatly from those in the 
Sanscrit books. Spirits or ghosts are commonly known by the Sanserit. 
names of Bhut or the departed and Pisich or perhaps flesh-eaters 
and by the Kanarese name of Devva that is deity. The Dharwar 
people divide spirits into outside and house spirits They do not 
greatly fear outside spirits. Every field, house, and tree has its evil 
spirits but they also have their guardian spirits or deverus and the 
guardians are the stronger Some of the guardians a : : 
ure females. The males are known as Bharmippa, Kalla and many 
other names; the commonest female guardians are L i, Kareva, 
Kallava, and Kannava. They live in sha stones daubed with white- 
wash and redearth in a corner of a field or in a house or under some big 
tree. On every no-moon day, over the male guardians, a few flowers and 
some sandalwood paste are thrown, and a cocoanut is broken before them ; 
and over the female spirits, stones, turmeric, and redpowder are also 
dropped. Sometimes the guardians trouble their owners, sending fever, 
headache, rheumatism, or other slight sickness, The owners fall before 
their guardians and promise if they take away the sickness they will feed 
five or ten priests and their wives, When they get well they feed the 
priests and lay a waisteloth or a robe before the guardian, and themselves 
wear the robe as if it had never been offered. When they have these 
sicknesses they say Bharmappa or Lukshimiavca kddtdne that is Father 
Brahma or Mother Lukshmi vexes us, and when they have paid their vow 
they say Hharmappaga madidict that is Father Brahma is propitiated, 
Marithis, shepherds, and other flesh eaters offer their guardians a sheep or 
a fowl and cook and eat the flesh, Many Musalman husbandmen have small 
shrines of saints in their fields, and worship them when they sicken. In 
this way three-fourths of the people worship guardians and think little of 
‘Spirits, 

House spirits are the ghosts of house people who have died a violent 
or an unnatural death, or who have died with a wish unfulfilled. An old 
man who leaves a young wife is apt to come back, and so is a young 
woman who has had to leave a fine husband, nice children, and a comfort. 
able home. To keep away uneasy male ghosts special funeral rites are 
performed ; and to keep away a troublesome first wife's spirit the second 
wife wears a gold wire bracelet round her right wrist and every year in 
the name of the dead wife feeds a Grihman woman whose hushand is alive 
and gives hera robe anda bodice. This rite is called jakni. Tokeep away 
evil spirits on all no-moon days throughout the year, Brahmans, Jains, 
Lingiynts, Vaishyas, and people of all métes offer coconnuts, plantains, 
offered and flesh eaters sometimes offer a goat or a fowl 


ff a person feels uneasy or sick, the f the he | : 
| ‘ am SOR, people of the house bathe him 
and make him walk 4 certain number of times : round the > house gods, and 
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patient is no better, some great priest or a Brihman is called in. He prays 
to God. Ifa Hindu, he waves camphor lights round the house gods five 
times and throws holy water on the patient, he engraves mysterious 
letters and figures on copper plates, and ties them to the patient's arm. 
Tf he isa Musalmin, he burns frankincense before his panjis or hands 
locall Age sie | to represent the open palms of the martyrs Hassan and 
Hussen, fumigates the patient, writes holy verses from the Kuran on a 
aig of paper, and ties the paper to the patient's neck. If these means 
fail, the friends of the sufferer take him to an exorcist, who is called 
bhalbidsoava or spirit-scarer, Bt cunning men who care not to work 


set up as spirit-scarers, and people believe them. The power of scaring 


Brihman and Lingiyat priests or Musalmin beggars are fed. If the 





spirits is not hereditary. Some gain it by studying spirit-scaring books, | 


by fasting on no-moon days, and by standing up to their necks in cold 
water during eclipses and repeating verses in honour of Vetal the ghost 
ford, The means generally used by professional spirit-acarere to cure 
patients areto make them hold their heads in smoke made by burning 
chillies, resin, snake skin, and peacock feathers. 

Two methods of scaring spirits are practised in Dharwar, a Hindu 
plan anda Musalman plan. The Hindu exorcist cowdungs the ground, 
sprinkles quartz or ringoli powder on the ground in the form of giants, 
corpses, scorpions, and snakes, places lights on the figures and makes the 
patient sit near them, throws ashes, cold water, or oil on the patient, 
breaks cocoanuts, repeats verses, and orders the spirit to tell ita name. 
At last the patient, that is the spirit in the patient, tells its name, its 
home, why it attacked the patient, and on what conditions it will leave. 
The friends and relations of the pationt promise to fulfil the spirit’s 
conditions, and some patients recover. The Musalmén plan differs little 
from this except that the spirit-scarer repeats verses from the Kurdn and 
kills 1 goat or a fowl. Both plans are held equally effective. Hindus 
generally call Hindu exorcists and Musalmins Musalman exorcists. * 

In Bankapur town are two famous Lingiyat spirit-scarers, Fakirippa 
Sersangi a cotton merchant and Sivalingdppa the hereditary head or mam- 
leshethi of the Bankipur Lingtyats. Outside of Fakirippa’s house is a 
large pillar or devil post m which Fakirippa has imprisoned 1000 
evil spirits. The house is often crowded with groups of spirit-possessed 
people and their friends. In a pot are several slips of red and blue 
paper each slip about an inch broad and three inches long, These papers are 
of great virtue. They have been soaked in charmed water and with the 
help of spells have great power over spirits. There are also three large 
- boxes full of country medicines, a mortar and a pestle, and a pair of scales, 
for both Fakirippa and Sivlingappa admitted that they know a little 
medicine. When people come to be cured and all is ready Fakirappa and 
Sivlingdppa ask Is any one sutfering from evil spirits | 

On one day when the writer was present several people came forward, The 
firat was Gangavva a Lingdyat woman of about twenty. Her husband was 
with her. He complained that for six months his wife had been vexed by 
some evil spirit and begged Fakirippa and Sivlingippa to cast it from her, 
Fakirappa and Sivlingippa spoke to Gangavva. They warned her to tell 
the whole truth. If she told one lie, a devil out of the devil post would 
punish her severely. In her natural voice Gangavva complained that at 
times she had been haunted by evil spirits which would not allow her to 
speak, gave her much trouble, and severe bodily pain, Fakirippa and 
Sivlingippa gummed one of the charmed papers on her brow, Gangavva 
stopped speaking, They gummed a second piece of charmed paper on her 
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Appendix B. nose ; she groaned as if some one was choking her. They applied a third 
‘ Pacomn i piece to her chest ; she trembled violently as if in a hysteric fit. Fakir 
pe ercsiiene at appa and Sivlingippa said that they had forced the evil spirit to show 

| itself. They asked the spirit whether it was male or female. The woman, 

or rather the spirit in the woman, said she was the ghost of a kinswoman 


of Gangavva's and had been haunting her for six months. asked her 
if she would leave Gangavva quietly or would prefer to be forced. She 


said she would leave if a robe was given to Gangavva in her name, The 
husband agreed to give the robe. Fakirappa told the spirit to swear 
she would leave Gangavva and to bow to the people, The spirit swore 
and bowed. Gangavva, who was still in a possessed state, was taken to the 
devil post and was told to walk thrice roundit. At the end the spirit 
said I have left Gangavva and am in the post. The charmed papers were 
taken off Gangavva's brow, nose, and chest. She regained her usual look, 
and said she felt easy and free from pain. Fakirippa gave her three 
opening powders and told her to take one every day. Gangavva and her 
husband went home happy, 

The next patient was a Musalmén woman Fatimah thirty-five years old. 
She was married and her husband was with her. During the last nine 
months at night a spirit had at times come to her, pulled off her clothes, 
and beat and squeezed her. Fakirappa gummed a charmed paper on her 


brow. She ceased to speak. When a second charmed paper was gummed 
Bie Gen deat bel oa ee and writhed as if she was being 
beaten. When the charmed paper was put on her chest Fatimah, or 
rather the spirit, said she was a female and for nine months had been 
troubling Fatimaih at night. Fakirippa said ‘Will you leave Fatimah 
or shall I let loose one of my big spirits on you.’ She said ‘ No Sir, No Sir, 
do not kill me, I fall at your feet. Pardon me, I will leave Fatimah at 
once if she gets a silver armlet worth £1 12s. (Rs, 16) and wears it on 
her right arm in my name.’ Fatimdéh’s husband agreed to buy the armlet 
and the spirit promised to leave at once. Fatimaih was made to walk 
round the devil The spirit, as in Gangavva's case, cried ‘1 have left 
Fatimih and am in the post.’ Fatimah came to herself, said she felt free, and 
went off with her husband. In neither case did Fakirdppa or Sivlingaéppa 
take any fee or present. Fakirippa and Sivlingdppa keep a register 
showing, with the names and homes of the patients and the dates, about a 
thousand cases in which they have scared evil spirits without any charge. 
Privately and alone the writer asked Fakirdppa and Sivlingappa how 
they could compel evil spirita to talk and confess and come out. Fakirippa 
and Sivlingippa both said ‘There are no evil spirits. It is some 
sickness of the body or of the mind that makes people and their friends 
think they are haunted by spirits. It is no use telling the people this. 
The only plan is to humour them, declare you can scare spirits, and order 
them into the post.’ They added that they were generally able to give the 
people some medicine to help them. 7 
_ In Dharwar when an exorcist fails to drive out a spirit, the patient is 
taken to some holy place or shrine famous for its spirit-searing powers. 
Among such shrines are Hanumin's temples at Kurubgatti in the 
Dharwar subdivision and at Kadarmandali in the Rénebennur subdivision, 
Battin Bodha Svami's shrine in Savanur, and other minor places in 
Dharwar. When these local shrines fail the patient is taken to some 
distant holy place, the shrine of the saint Viderdja Svami at Swidi in 
a of ae seg éghvendre Svimi at Mantrilaya in Belari, to 
cy ee vat near Miraj, to Pandharpur, to Kolhapur, to Tirupati in 
North Arkot, and to Rameshvar in Ge ek of India, At these hol slates 
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the patient is made to bathe daily, to walk a certain number of times 
round the temple or round a pimpal tree, or to bow before the idol or tree 
a hundred or more times, or to roll round the temple tree five or seven 
times a day. Some patients perform these exercises in wet clothes. 
Brahman or Lingdyat priests or Musalmin beggars and other poor people 
Within the last fifty years especially in Dharwar, Hubli, and 
other large towns, spirit attacks have grown much less common and much 
less severe, An increase of intelligence due to letter writing and travel 
has perhaps helped the people to shake off some of the load of their 
hereditary dread of ghosts. But more and more regular food, cleaner 
water, warmer clothes, airier houses, and cleaner surroundings have 
probably done more to help the people to throw off spirit-attacks. — 
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APPENDIZ C. 


WRESTLING HOUSES.1 


AppendixC. aw interesting feature of Dhérwar life is its Wrestling-Houses or 
Hovses mani (K.) house, It corresponds to the Sanskrit malla-griia and the 
Persian idlimihdna. 

_ The sport-house is an old Hindu institution, ‘In one of these, dressed in 
woman's clothes, Bhim, the giant Pyindhav, wrestled to the death with 
Kichaka who had insulted the sister-wife Draupadi. The Purdns also 
have many references to these wrestling pits and their exercises. 

In Dharwar in the east, and to a efecto the ines Ah town. 
and large village has its sport-house, an e towns often have several, 
rea opti plain from the outside the sport-house looks like a flat 
roofed building about seven feet high. In the wet west, where they are 
rare, & tiled roof is built over the flat roof. In all cases the outer walls 
are whitewashed and the corners picked out with red. In many colours 
and sizes are figures of huntsmen, on foot and on horse, with spears and 
guns, shooting tigers and other wild animals, and wrestlers in fierce 
struggle. There are no windows and only one doorway with a strong 
wooden door. The top of the doorway runs two or three feet above the 
line of the roof and is coloured red, green, yellow, and blue Along the 
sport-house wall is a raised earthen bench about two feet high and two 
feet broad where visitors sit and sing and smoke, 

In front of the sport-house is a space for open-air wrestling. A strong 
door, the only opening in the walls, about 24'x 3’, opens on three narrow 
steps which lead about four feet down to the floor. The house, whose 
walls are daubed with red earth, is about ten feet broad, eightoen 
and ten high. Itis divided into three rooms each about six feet 
and ten feet long, Except one dim lamp all is dark as during exercise 
the door is always carefully closed. On one side of the house, on a seat 
two feet broad and three feet high, are clubs weighted with lead, stone 
weights, and iron-chains fastened to a stout bar. In a niche in one of the 
walls are the guardians of the house a small figure of the monkey god 
Hanumin, and of the Panja or Ali’s Hand. Before the guardians is @ 
censer in Which frankincense is burnt. Thursday is the Musalmén and 
Saturday the Hindu guardian’s great day. On Thursday all athletes 
burn frankifcense before the Hand or Panja, throw a flower garland over 
it, and offer red sugar. On Saturday all Hindy athletes bathe, go to the 
god Hanuman, throw themselves before the image, offer sandalwood paste 
and flowers, wave burning frankincense, and lay fruits or other eatables 
before the guardian, Some red earth called kévi (K.) is kept in a corner 
of the room and rubbed on the wrestlers’ bodies when they perform. 
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ee Pore. ee eee classes who have sport-houses of 
attend sport-houses about ten and go on till they are thirty or more. Athletes 
and boys when in training are well fed. Those whose caste rules allow it 
ent flesh, Those who cannot eat flesh take specially large quantities 
of sugar and clarified butter, Boys and men of all classes when in 
training are careful to drink a pint of milk every day, and soak over- 
night gram in water and eat it in the morning, and, if they can afford it, 
- eat dates soaked overnight in clarified butter. Boys who are fond of athletic 
exercises do not marry till they are twenty-five and even then, if they 
are pions, they do not live with their wives. A champion who has 
been beaten once or twice generally gives up wrestling and begins to live 
with his wife. For a month before the yearly challenge meeting the 
champion lives on rich food. The winner generally gets o handsome 
prize, a bracelet, a turban, or a waistcloth, The usual yearly challenge 
mecting is held in October on the day before Dasara, On the day of the 
meeting one or two sheep are slain in front of the guardian Hand, and the 
heads and legs are buried under a stone slab in front of the Hand, and the 
rest is eaten by Musalnidns Marithds and other flesh-eaters. Brahmins 
Lingiyats and Jains who may not touch flesh, feast on fruit and sweet- 
meat. Anything that is over is buried in a corner of the sport-house. 
When at exercise the athlete wears a tight pair of short drawers and a 
waistband tightly wrapped round the waist and one end passed between 
the legs and tightly tucked behind, When resting or before beginning a 
contest they sometimes cover themselves with a cloak. All articles worn 
by athletes are washed in red-earth water, The hours are four to six 
in the morning and eight to ten at night. As soon as a boy enters a 
meeps tear off his head-dress, jacket, and other clothes except 
e tight drawers and the waistband, Eight to ten stand in one line and 
eight to ten in another line opposite to . Each catches his right arm 
with his hollow left hand and smites it near the shoulder several times 
making a loud noise, This is called shaddd hodiyona or shoulder-smiting. 
They then touch the ground with their toes and palms and move their bodies 
backwards and forwards without bending the knees, if possible stretching 
so far that the nose can touch the ground. This is called by Hindus 
the devardsdm or god's exercise and by Musalmins Maula Ali's sém or the 
prophet Ali’s exercise. While performing exercises at each motion of his 
hody, the leader keeps shouting short unmeaning sentences in which the 
names of Bhim and the prophet Ali occur and the rest repeat the shout 
and copy the movement. The last words of every couplet or triplet are in 
rhyme, They also stand and walk on their hands and sit down and 
rise more than a hundred times. They jump and turn double somersaults. 
Soil eghtaney with clubs, lift weights, and climb greasy poles, and 
generally end by wrestling in couples. : 
At the challenge meetings the champions rub their bodies with red 
th, tie an amulet or evil-scarer to one of their arms, and hide 
themselves under a dirty robe or a blanket in case any sorcerer or evileye 
should sap their powers. 
Girls of the prostitute class and professional athletes, learn athletic 


exercises in their homes, but do not go to public sport-houses, They wear 
tight drawers from the waist to the knee, and small bodices. When they 
sare grown they perform in public but never wrestle, When a girl 
performs in public she wears a bodice and robe like an ordinary woman 
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with one or two differences, She passes the skirt of the robe so tightly 
back between her feet that the leg is bare up to the knee, and, instead of 
drawing the other end of the robe over the chest and head, she binds it 
tightly round the waist. Besides the tight bodice over the breasts she 
passes a bright kerchief over the right and under the left shoulder and 
ties it tightly behind the neck, fastening the two lower ends of the tippet 
to the robe at the waist one at each side. As soon as the performance is 
over she unties the kerchief and draws the upper end of her robe over her 


F 


APPENDIZ D. 


QUARTZ-POWDER! 


RAncout, the word used for the quartz lines and pictures which prudent 
ives sprinkle in front of their house doors, is said to mean the 
brilliant line from the Sanskrit rang colour and avali a row. The orthodox 
explanation of the sprinkling of these lines and figures, as well as of white 


g cowdunging and tying strings of mango leaves in houses, is that 
it is for beauty, because Gad dwells fh the hor ise 


The best rangolt is made by pounding white quartz into powder, Its 
colour is white and it may be used either while Brihmans are in a pure 
state after bathing, or when they have not bathed, In the absence of 
quartz powder, rice-flour may be used. In addition to the white lines, dots 
or figures of yellow, red, black, green, and blue powder are also occasionall 
used. The yellow powder is made from turmeric, the red is the ordinary 
guidl of rice or ragi four dyed with red sanders, the green is from the 
ground dried leaves of the ynomene Sager the black is ground 
charcoal, and the blue is indigo, Every day lines, dota, and figures are 
drawn on the floors of all Bréhman houses, Shae, four, or five straight lines 
parallel to the walls of rooms and verandas. Cross lines, circles with a dot 
in the centre, and elaborate figures are also drawn. On great occasions 
Nigar-chaut or the Cobra's Fourth, that is the bright fourth of Shravan or 
Tae semeatie eraptesy Brahmans, in addition to making the usual figures, draw 

worship single, double, and twisted forms of snakes sprinkled in quartz 
powder. During the leading days of the Divdli feast, the dark 14th and 
15th of Ashvin or October-November, and during the bright half of Kartik 
or November- December, all Hindus set what they call the Pandus, five 
cowdung cones two or three inches high and about the same round the 
foot, outside to the right and left of the threshold, and on the top of the 
outer house door. und each cowdung cone they draw double or 
treble white and red lines, set a flower of the kumbal (K.) Cucurbita 
hispida gourd on each of the cowdung cones, and throw over all 
turmeric and redpowder. On the marriage day of Vishnu and the tiulsi 
plant, that is the evening of the bright twelfth of Kértik or November- 
December, and when Lakshmi the goddess of wealth comes in Shriican or 
August-September, besides the usual quartz figures, gopad or cow's foot- 
prints ie mcikiad with rangolt powder all along the ground from the outer 
threshold of the house to the shrine which has been made ready for the god. 
When feasts are given in the open air, in front of and on each side of the 
board on which each guest sits, lines and arches are drawn in quartz and 
redpowder. On birth, marriage, and other festive occasions, and when 
entertainments are given elaborate quartz powder figures are traced, On 
occasions of deaths, funeral ceremonies, yearly mind-rites or mind-dinnors, 
no quartz lines, dots, or figures are drawn, except that at dinners in 
honour of saints a little quartz powder is occasionally used. No special 
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quartz figures are drawn on no-moon or full-moon days. The cowdunging 
of the ground and the drawing of fearful quartz powder figures is an 
important part in most exorcisms, 
The grens tracers of quarts powder Aguiss, ee eae 
as the powder drop from between the thumb and 


women, No Brihman woman: during her monthly sickness, vis 
three months after’ childbirth, or when in mourning may draw quartz 


lines, Jains use Réngoli like Brihmans, and Mardthis use it on special 
oorasions. De ht nie Choe eek comnts 
houses. On moon- nt ni on great occasions, Lingivers 
long double lines of d tely of lime and water and red earth, and 
dine ‘or play clobe by these lines: Lingdyats also draw one or two lines of 
uartz powder along the edge of the grave before burying the body. 
rete, like Hindus, decorate their house fronts by stamping them with 
quartz powder plates. Musalmiins and Native converts to Christianit 


are the only persons who do not use quartz decorations, Formerly. the 


traceries were all made by letting the powder slip between the thumb and 
the fingers. Of late years tubes and plates with upturned edges pierced 
with designs have been filled with powder and cither rolled or stamped 
over the place to be decorated. : 


A. 


Abbigeri : village, 645, 
Abdul Dulel Khan: Nawib of Sivanur (1534 
1862), 503-504. 


Abdul Hakim Ehin: Nawib of Savanur (1751- | 


1795), at war with the Marithds and the Nixim, 
with Haidar and Tipa, 797-802. 

Abdul Eduf Khan: Nawab of Sivanur (1656- 
1715), 793. 

Ablur : village, temples, inscriptions, (48. 

“ost eal by the English (1817-1858), 430 and 


rete halen 116 
Adulteration of Cotton : 26-295. 
Adur: village, temple, inscriptions, (45-049, 
Advichanchars : forest wanderers, 193. 
Agasalerus : see Sondra. 

Age Details: 44. 

Agriculture Seasons: 270-272. 

Aindti: 443, 447 note 3, 445. 

Airani: hill, 3; village, fort, G49- 650, 


Ald-ud-din Ehilji: Delhi Emperor (1295-1516), | 


40) 402, 
Alnivar: rmilway station, 650. 
Amargol : village, temples, 650, 
Ambige : fishermen, 83 - 184. 
Aminbhivi: village, 440, inscriptions, 650. 


Andhrabhritya : : Hinds kings (8.c. 200- a.p. 200%), 


o00 and note 3. 

Anegundi : site of Vijayanagar capital (1333 - 1573), 
439-441, 3 
Annigeri: town, 389, 440, temples, history, 650- 

651 


Arable Area : 256. 
Arlekatti: village, inscriptions, 652. 
Arleshvar: village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 
Artal : village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 
Asédaras : depressed classes, 219. 

ye 
aiaceae ‘Taxes: 608, 
Asundi: village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 
Asundi : village, temple, inscriptions, 652 
Attdrg : Musalmdn perfumers, 232-235, 
Ayyas : see Jangams. 





B 
Badiges : carpenters, 145-148. 


| Badr-ul-Zamin : Maisur angen (1790), 417. 
| Bagbans: Musalmdn gardeners, 240. 


Bahlole Ehin : founder of the Sévanur Nawibs, 
792. 


| Bahmani Kings : the (1347-1489), 403-405. 


Bairdgis : beggars, 200. 
Balagnur : village, inscription, 652, 


| Balambid : village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 


Bilam bid : an ponbles, ese 652, 


| Balance Sheets : 
D catnunn aoe ct “note 3, village, temples, 


Sr nan ane 652. 
: Village, temple, inscriptions, 653, 
piadekace: traders, 125, 
angarhards : Musalmiin banglo-sellers, 233-234, 


Banikop : village, temple, inscriptions, 653. 


Banjigs: traders, 122-123, 

Bankipur: town, 359; capture of (1406), 404, 
siege of (1575), 405; survey, 498-502, 545-551; 
subdivision details, boundaries, area, avpect, soil, 
climate, water, stock, crops, people, 626-625; . 
town, fort, temples, history, 653-657; spirit- 
scarera, 515, 

Bankers : $22. 

Bannihatti : village, inscription, 657. 


| Bardur :\village, temple, inscription, 657. 


Barrett : Mr. H., 27 note 1. 
Basay : Lingdyat reformer (1160), 103-1065, 


| ‘Basavis: Lingiyat women devotees, 191-192, 604, 


Bayles: Captain, 237. 


Bedars : hunters, 184-185; Musalmin converts, 
es 
Beggars : 199-213, 


| Belgal: village, inscriptions, 657. 


Belvantra: village, inscriptions, 657. 
Belvatgi : village, temple, 657. 

Belvatti: old village, temple, inscriptions, 657. 
Benkankond : village, temple, inscriptions, 657. 
Bennihalla : river, 7. 

Berads : see Bodars, 

Bergi: Maratha-Telugu cavalry, 408 

Betel Palms: 303. 


' Betel Vine : 303 
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Bhangis : scavengers, 214. . Chitdlis: see Satinis. 

Bhaskarray : rebel chief of Nargund (1855), 434- || Chaudaddmpur: village, temples, inscriptions, 
435, 779, 787. 00, 659, 

Bhatyards : Musalmdn cooks, 244. Chelvadis : servants, 156, 


Bhayihdl: village, temple, inscriptions, 658. 
Bhimray N : a rebel (1858), 434-435. 
Bhois : litter-bearers, 185-156. 
Bidarkatti: village, temple, inscription, 655. 
Bidtihalla : see Gangavali. 

Bigha : 459. 

Bijapur : fall of (1686), 409, 441-442, 
Bijapur Kings : (1499-1696), 406-409. 
Bijvari: 441, 453 and note 4. 

Bilejddars : weavers, 163-165, 

Birds: 40-41. 

Births and Deaths: 624-625, 
Blanket-weaving : 350-351. 

Bohords : Musalmana, 235-236. 
~eoulcuba reeves ak, Go, 


Bridges : 347 - 348, 
British : land administration (1818-1884), 453-597. 
; 2 : fortune-tellers, 200-201, 





Samy : Dr. J., 660 note 2, 713 note 2, 775 note 1. 


’ Burhan-ud-din : Maisur general (1788), 415. 
Busay : French general (1755), 656, 706-708, 
: soe Bedars. 
Byad DAsirs : hushandmen, 133. 
Byadgi: town, trade centre, 354, 654. 
tti: town, temple, imscriptions, copper- 
plates, 658 - 659. 


C. 


Canals : 263-265. 
Capitalists : 319. 
“cya ad 378-379. 


lee Le 6a, 


Cesses : 470, 

Chabbi: village, temple, inscription, 659, 

Chaihor : a land measure, 441. 

Chalikars: 442 and note 2, 447.449, 

Chalmati: village, temple, 650. 

Chalukyas: Early and Western (510-760), 391. 

Chilukyas: Western (973-1190), 393-398. 

Chambhirs : see Samagirs, 

Change of Crops : 267-288. | 

Channing : American cotton planter (1545), 200 

Chaplin : Mr., Collector of the Mardtha country 
(1518), 432. 

Charlea: Mr. F. L., 42 note 3; 254 note 1; 272 
pote 1; S19 note 1; 434 note 5; 665 note 4; 72) 
note 6. 


Census Details : 45-45. | 


| Courtetans : 





| Dambal: 


Eee 


| Depressed Classes: 


Chhapardhalli: village, temple, 660. 

Chhatris : see Killikiatars. 

Chikanji : Mise temple, inscriptions, 660. 
Chikkerur: village, pond, temples, inscriptions, 


lias] GensSe ; 
Chin Muleund : village, temple, inscriptions, 660, 


Chitpdvans : see Konkanasth Brahmans, 


see Ji 


- Chitragars : ngars, 
Cholera : (1818), 433, ‘589, 590, é22 and note 2, 


Cipher Numbers : $21 and note 1. 
Civil Courts: (1818-1883), 598-599. 
Civil Suits: (1870-1882), 599-601. 


Condition of the district (1790), 418-419; (1500), 
421; (1813-1817), 426; of Sdvanur (1792), 800- 
S02. 

Copper and Brass : working in, 381. 

Cotton: area, varieties, climate, soil, watering, 
changes, manure, tillage, crossing, diseases, ont- 
turn, improvements and experiments (1819-1883), 
28] -302. 

Cotten Commission : (1865), 295; (1574), 299. 

Cotton Frauds Act IX (1863): 295. 

Cotton Trade (1829-1884): 359-365. 

189-195. 

Cousens: Mr. H., 653 note 2, 770 note 1. 

isos 14g « 168. 

Crime : 

Gintaal ¢ Classes : 

Crop Area: 2/2- eg 

Crystal and Company : Mesers., 300-501, 

319-321. 

panies birth, pregnancy, marriage, and death, 
73-80, 4, 100, 111-115, 119, 127, 125, 134, 135, 
142, 149, 14, 155, 166, 174, 191, 195, 202, 212, 
213, 215, 216. 


D. 

lake, 260; recovered from Dhundhia 
Vagh by Colonel Wellesley (1500), 424; survey, 
402.498, 537-547; town details, temples, fort, 
inscriptions, history, 660-665. 

Dasdrs : husbandmen, 132-134. 

Dayamava : village goddess, temples, image, wor- 
ship, fair, 807 - S12, 

213-231, 





ahi; serves tis 167. 
Devar Hubli: village, 665. 
Devdisag : see Kahetriddsas, 
aan Rene Ore copperplates, 


Devgir Vidar: Hindu kings (1187-1320), 400- 


Shae: river, 6. 

Dharwar: town, siege (1573), 408 ; (1765), 412; 
(1790), 417-418; capture (1773), 413; captured 
by Colonel Munro (1817), 427 ; survey, 515-521, 
563-577; subdivision details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, hills, eoil, climate, water, stock, crops, 
people, 625 - -630; town details, aspect, fort, divi- 
sions, suburbs, population, houses, roads, manage- 
ment, municipality, water-supply, reservoirs, 
cisterns, wells, markets, industries, objects, 


memorial tablets, civil station, cantonment, his. | 


tory, 666-711. 

Dhobis: Musalmén washermen, 245, 

Dhondhu Pant Gokhale: Maritha governor of 
the Bombay Karmitak, (1796-1500), 419, 420, 
422. 493. 

Dhors : tanners, 214. 

Dhundia Vagh: Maritha freebooter, his rise; 


Plunders Dharwir, bot is driven back (1794) ; in I 


prison till 1799; released and driven to Dhairwir 


by Colonel Stevenson; defeated by Dhondu Pant | 


Gokhale ; enters Kolhipur service ; agnin master 
of Dharwar : his success; defeats and kills 
Gokhale; Peirsndl by Colonel Wellesley ; driven 
out of Dhdrwir; surprised and killed (1500), 
419. 455, 

Dhundshi: trade centre, 356, 711. 

a a — templo, inscriptions, 712. 


see pale ae 1900), 420; (1500-1503), 426. 
Dispensaries : 623. 

Disturbances: (1557-1855), 434-435, 
Doctrines : Lingiyat, 105 - 106, 

Dombars : wanderers, 193,* 

Domestic Animals : 37 - 33. 

Dupleix : Sigrnah sencgeatenies Ahn 
Durga Devi Famine : (1596), 404 

Durgava : village goddess, 507. 


E. 
Earth-salt : making of, 355. 
Ebden: Mr, E. J., 315. 
Edlabad : holy well, fair, 712. 
Elliot : Sir Walter, 359. 
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F. 


Fairs: 357, 721, 762, 777, 789-790 ; ; Dayamava's 
great, 508 - 612, a 


! Famines : 306 - 318. 


Faz]-ulla : Maisuy Generil (1765), 41) -412. 
Fenton : Lieutenant L. L., 40 note I. 
Ferns: 34. 


| Ferries : 345-949. 


‘Field Tools: 268-270. 

Finance: 606-611, 

Fish : 42-44, 

Fleet: Mr. J. F., 359. 

Floor-cloths : weaving of, 379-380, 

Forbes Royle : Dr. (1949-1865), 204-295, 369-372, 

Forests : 27-33. 

Forts : 649, 653, 662, 667- 668, 713, 723, 730-731, 
766, 771 and note 2, 773, 776-777, 780. 

Frederick: Lieutenant-Colonel, died at Dhirwér 
(1792), 418. 


G. 
: trade centre, 3H; sub-division details, 
‘Tounilasioe kiex ape soil, hills, climate, water, 
stock, crops, Rees heed town came ae 


math : vilinge Uadiacs Renita aie 
ete nan hushandmen, 132, 

Ganga: dynasty, 390 and note 5. 

| Gangavali : river, §. 

Ganigdrs: Lingdyat oil-makers, 167. 

| Gao Kasibs : beef butchers, 239, 





Gurtineaat wrestling houses, $18-820 
Har se Captain, defeated the Pendhris (1817), 





| @aundis Musalmuin bricklayers, 241, 
| Gavandis : masons, 146-147. 
Gavlis: cowherds, 179-150, 
| Gejjihalli: village, temple, inscriptions, 720. 


| | Geology : granite, transition rocks, old red sand. 


stone, trap rocks, iron-bearing clay-stone, 8 - 13. 


| Girls’ Schools : 613. 


Ginning : 366-374. 
| Glass Bangles : ae of, 385, 
Golak Brihmans : 
Gold: 18-25; onl er in, 381. 


Gudguddépar: temple, fair, municipality, 720. 


| | cadgai: village, temple, imscriptiona, 722, 
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Gurjars : traders, 116. . 
Gurus: spiritual guides, 108, 
Guttal : town, temples, reservoir, inscriptions, 722. 


H. 


(1764); i driven back (1765); again master of 
Dharwar (1776 - 1782), 411-414, 

Hajims: Musalmiin barbers, 246. 

Halalkhors: Musalman scavongors, 246, 

Halepdiks : husbandmen, 134-135. 

Hallur : place of interest, 722. 

Hamgi : village, 722. 

Hangal : survey, 605-500, 561-555; subdivision 
detaila, boundaries, urea, aspect, climate, water, 

: stock, crops, people, 632-634 ; town, fort, temples, 
inscriptions, history, 389, 722-725. 

Maralhallt village, _temples, inscriptions, in- 

Barogep : village, teimphas 3 insori 72H, 

Haslars: husbandmen, 135- ceil 





Havaila : 465, 469 and nota 8, 
Havanegi: village, temple, inscriptions, 7 
Havasbhivi: village, hero-stone, 726. 


Hiveri: tank, 259-200; town, trade contre, 255- 


356, 726-727, 
Hebli : town, 440, 727. 
Heggeri : village, Eenipls, taeetyeeoee, 727, 
Helavara: beggars, 206 
Herebidri : *illage, benile: inscriptions, 727, 
Hereditary officers : 464-465. 
Herur : village, temple, hero-stone, 727, 
Hills : 3-5. 
Hire Basur : village, temple, inscriptions, cave, 
. ToT. 
Hirebendigeri : village, temple, inscriptions, 735. 
Hirehalla : river, 7. 


Hirehalli: village, 723. 
a : Village, pond, temples, inscriptions, 


Hirekurvinavarns : weavers, 168-169, 

Hirur : village, temple, inscription, 728, 

Hiwen Thsang : Chinese pilgrim, (629-645), 391 
and note 4, 

Holayas: depressed clasges, 214-216, 

Holdings : 256. 

Holianveri : village, temple, inscription, 723, 

Hombal : village, temples, inscriptions, ‘729, 

Hoshalli: village, temple, prem s 723. 

Hospital : 622. 

Hosur: village, temples, inscription, 728 . 729, 

Houses: 47-45, 

ar ap Ballals: Hindu kings (1137-1219), 399. 


(1762-1782): overran Dharwir | 





INDEX. 


| Hubli: trade centre, 354; sack of (1673), 409 ; 


survey, 487-490), 591-530; subdivision details, 
boundaries, area, aspect, soil, climate, water, stock, 
crops, people, 634-634; town details, position, 
divisiona, forts, subdivisions, population, houses, 


Hugars : flower sellers, 147-148, 

Hulgur : fair, 761-762. 

Hul-miar ;: land measure, 440 and note 2, 
Hurlikop : village, temple, inscriptions, 762. 


| Huyigol : village, inscriptions, 762, 
| Huns: 319 note 4, 440 and note 4, 
| Hursul: 445, 

| Husbandmen : 132-145 ; 252-253. 


I. 


-‘Ilgerus: pene: 148-149, 
|| Imports: #6 
fervent and Experiments: Cotton 


(1819-1883), 286.302, 
Indian Millet : 273-274. 


Iron-smelting : 381 - 382. 
Irrigation : 257 -265, 
Istarerus: silk weavers and dyers, 169-170. 


Iziifa Taufer : extra cesses, 443. 


J. 
Jacob: Sir LeGrand, 136. 
Jails : 605. 


| Jains: traders, 116-119, 


Jakhanichirya : story of, 390 and note 2, 650, 
Jalgires : gold washers, 22-24, 149-150, 


Jambus: depressed classes. See Holayds, 


Jangams: Lingiyat priests, 105-115, 


Jingirs : saddle-makers, 151. 


Jogerus : beggars, 208 -209. 


| Joyner : Mr. R. B, 722 note 1, 723 note 1, 768 


note 1, 771 note 2, 772 notes 1 and 4, 766 mote I. 
EK. 


| Kabdligars - beggars, 200-210. 


Kachivi : village, temples, inscriptions, 762, 
Eadambas: Hindu kings (500), 300-391, 
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Bhdambas: Banaydsi and Hingal chiefs (1068- || Kahetriddsag : beggars, 207 - 208, 

/ 1505), 401. Kndavakiligars : hushandmen, 137 - 135. 
Kadappa : origin of the Nawabe of, 793. |) Kudla: village, 765 - 766, 

glean ; village, temple, inscriptions, || Kumadvati: river, 6-7. 

‘opr | Kumbhars: potters, 153-155, 
Kadris : see Satdnis, Eunchigirs : see Kimutin, : 
Kadur : village, 763. Enuntal : country, 397 and note I. 
Eagneli : village, temples, inscriptions, 762. Euntanhashalli : village, 760. 


Kakars: Musalmins, 245-239, 

Kakur : village, inscription, 763. 
Ealachuris: Hindu kings (1161-1184), 397-398. 
Kaldigars : Musalmin tinnera, 234 

Kalas : village, market, temple, inscriptions, 763, 
Kalghatgi : sub-division details, boundaries, arva, 


aspect, soil, hills, climate, water, stock, crops, | 
Kusngal : village, cotton experiment, fort, 297 - 


Les 625-638 ; town, 764. 
4n : village, tomb, inscription, 764, 
Kamat : 462 and note 5. 
Eamatis : husbandmen, 136-137, 
Kamdhenn : village, temple, weir, 76-4, 
.Kammars : blacksmiths, 151-152. 
Kanchineglar : village, inscription, 764. 
Kanjars : Musalovin poulterers, 246 - 247 
Eanneshvar : village, insoriptions, 764, 


Eanoj 5 

Kanvalli : village, temples, inscriptions, 764. 

Ednva Brahmans : 92-93. 

Eanvisidgeri : village, temple, inscriptions, 764, 

Kappatgudd : hill range, 4. 

Karadgi : village, 74. 

Earajgi: sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, soil, hills, climate, water, stock, crops, 
people, 638-040 ; town, 764-765, 

Karwar Cotton Company : 301. 

Kasbans : Musalmin dancing girls, 245-249, 

Easbing : strumpets, 192 - 193. 

Kattguta : 447 nod note 6, 462. 

Ehatris : weavers, 170-171. 

Eillikiatars : fishers and players, 152-153. 

Eirgeri : village, temple, 765. 

Eod: survey, 512-517; 59-568; sub-division 
details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, hills, 





climate, water, stock, crops, people, H0-(42; 


village, 765. 
Kodmagi : village, temples, inscriptions, 765. 
Kolur : village, temple, inscriptions, 765. 
Eomtis : traders, 190-151, 
Eonkanasth Brahmans : 95 - 96. 
Konnur : village, temple, 765. 
Koranhalli : village, old weir, 765. 
Koravirs : wanderers, 14-195, 
Koshtis : see Salis, 
Kotegirs : depressed classes, 217 - 215. 
Kotumachgi : village, temple, inscriptions, 765, 
Krishnardya : 440 and note 2. 








|| Eurdapur : village, temple, 766, 


Eurgi: 441 and note 6, 459, 


Eurtkoti : i ternples, idecsipthene: copper: 


plate, 766. 


| Kurubars: shepherds, 190 - 182. 
Eurubar Gurus : shepherd teachers, 18] - 182. 


Kurvinshetis ; weavers, 171 - 172. 


209, 766-767. 
L. 
Labourers : 429. 
Labour Mortgage : 329 - 350. 


Lids : traders, 119-121. 
Lad Easabs : mutton butchers, 241.242. 


| Lad Suryavanshis : butchers, 156, 


Lakkundi : town, temples, inscriptions, 300, 767 - 
170. 


| Lakshmeshvar : town, 390. 
| Land: acquisition (1517-1555), 499; Anegundi 


(1383-1573), 430-441; Bijapur (1573-168), 
441-442; Sivanur (1686-1752), 442-443: 
Moardthdis (1752-1817), 443-453; British (1815 - 
1884), 453 - 455 ; (1818 - 1821) 455 - 457, 460, 465 ; 
ahetarnadia (1521), 457; land mensures (1821), 


|. 56-459; survey (1821), 459-460; condition 


(1821), 462; slavery (1521), 463; staff (1521), 
463-464, and (1884), bereditary officers (1821), 
464-465 : revenue system (1821), 468-470 ; cesses, 
470: (1823), 470-471; (1824-25), 471; (1826 - 
27), 472; land system (1823), 472-475; (1832-33), 
475-476; (1833-1843), 477-486; survey (1543- 
1860), 486-525; 529-530; survey resulta (1543 - 
1855), 825-527, and (1849-1889), 597-83; 
(1856), 527-529; tillage cost and profit (1856), 
620; revision survey (1874-1581), 537-587 ; 
temporary remissions (1851 - 1553), 587; increase 
in arable waste (1877 - 1883), 585; alienated lands 
(1884), 689; season reports (1861 - 1882), 589 
§4: land revenne (1500-1883), 504 ; stalf (1SS4), 
594-806 ; alienated villages (1884), 596-597, 

Land Measures : 454-459. 

Land Mortgage : 328. 

Land Revenue (1868-1882) : 606. 

Lavanis : pack-bullock carriers, 171 - 122. 

Lawrence : Major-General (1748), 74. 
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see diage 337 - 358. 

Libraries : 620 

Lime : 26. 

gerne yatism and Jainism: comparison of, 

Lingdyats: strength and distribution ; Basav's 
life and parentage ; doctrines and practices ; oom- 
Parison of Lingiyatism and Jainism; priest- 
hood, 102-115, 

Lingdyat Vinis : see Banjigs, 

Little : Captain, Commander of an English detach- 
ment (1790), 417. 

Local Funds : 609-611. 

Lokabalikis : Lingiyat traders, 193 - 124, 

Lunar Asterisms : 271. 

Lunatic Asylum : 623. 


Madag Lake : 240-253. 
Madanbhanvi : village, temples, inscriptions, 770. 


Madhva Brihmans: bonito Saain, SPENT | 


life, religion, customs, 6 - 90, 

Madhvachirya Pontiffs (1197-1883) : 56-59. 

Madigirs : depressed classes, 218-219. 

Madras: question discussed of transferring Dhdr- 
wir to, 433 note 4 

Majid Khan : Nawab of Sivanur (1721-1751) ; his 
success; attacked (1747) by the Marathds; in 








Haidarabad politics; killed in an engagement, | 


74-797. 

Makarvalli : village, inscriptions, 770. 

Malavire : husbandmen, 140, 

Malcolm : Colonel, attacked Nargund (1858), 487- 
435, 

Malgund : village, temple, inscription, 770. 

Malik Kafor : Ala-ud-din Ehilji’s general (1294 - 
1312), 402 

Malprabha : : river, 7. 

Mangs: depressed classes, See Madigira, 

Mangundi : village, temples, inscriptions, 770. 

Mankatti: village, temple, inscriptions, 771. 

Manson : murder of Mr, (1858), 435-454, 787. 

Mantigi: village, inscription, 771. 

Mantravadi : village, inscriptions, 771. 

Manufacturers: 163-179. 

Manure : 266-267. 

Manyirs: Musalmin glass bangle-makers, 234- 
25, 

Mar : a land measure, 440, 455, 478. 

Maratha: husbandmen, 139-140; supremacy, 
(1752-1817), 443-453, 

Maratha Bhats : beggars, 199-200. 

Maratha Camp : description of (1790), 417, 

Maritha Government : defects of, 427 - 423, 

Markets : 367. 












Mardvli : hill, 4 Ve 


| Miarwiris: traders, 124-195. | 
| Masalara: beggars, 210-211. 


Masur : village, fort, inscription, 771. 
Materials: Land History, 439 note 1. 
Maths: religious houses, 5°, 755-757. 
Mathpatis : Lingiyat beadles, 186-187. 
Medars: basket-makers, 157. 
oe Beraag kai: ‘TN Ti2. 





sence Mr. ‘assecleie dobkon plaster (OIE: aie 
285-20; 365-369. 

Mevundi : village, 772. 

Middleton: Mr. J. R., 332 note 1, 342 note 1, 652 
note 1, 722 note 3, 764 note 2, 750 note 2, 757 
note 2, 

Minerals: 18-26. , 

Mines: American gold and silver (M5), 448 
note 2 

Mishrikot : survey, 521-524, 577-581; town, 772, 

+ shoomakers, 219-221, 





Mochigars 
| Moghals: Musalmins, 232. 





Molasses : making of, 354-355, 
Momins : Musalmin weavers, 242. 


| Monasteries : 755-757. 


Moneylending : 324-328, 
Monypenny : Licutenant-Colonel (1800), 422.422. 
Moor : Lieutenant (1792), 649, 709, 760, 772, 784, 


Movements : 55. 

Mudur: village, temples, inscriptions, 772. 
Mugad : village, lake, 772. 

Muhammad Ali: Maisur general (1776), 413. 
Mukeria: Musalmn grain-sellers, 237-238. 


| Mulberry : 303-305, 


Mulgund: survey, 624-525, 562.587; 
population, temples, inscriptions, 712-7ia 

Mundargi: trade centre, 354 ; town details, fort, 
iid-d74. 

Municipalities : 11. 

Munro, Sir Thomas: occupies Dhirwir (1817); 
reduces Sundur; pomts out defects in the Mardtha 
government ; takes Navalgund, Gadag, Dambal, 
Hubli and Mishrikot ; his successin South Rijépur, 
Belgaum, and Sholipur; the secret of his success ; 
his settlement of the conquered country ; impres 
sion created by his success, 497 - 432, 

Munvalli : village, inscriptions, 774. . 

Murarirdy : chief of Guti (1754), 793. . 

Mursavirad : monastery, 756 - 757. 

Musalmins : strength, distribution, appearance, 


food, dress, calling, houses, religion, communities, 
eee = 249). 


town 








: village, temple, inscription, 774. 
muzaffar Jang: Haidarabad ruler (1745-1751), 
/ 7-797. 


N. 
Nadigars : barbers, 157-158. 
Nagamve : village, temple, inscriptions, 774. 


Nagliks : dyers, 155-159, 

Nignur Lake : 260. 

Nagvand : village, inscription, 774. 
Ndikans: sco Kasbans. 

Namdev Nilaris : indigo-dyers, 157-153. 
Namdev Shimpis : tailors, 159-160. 


Nana Phadnavis: Poons minister (1772-1500), | 


414. 


Tagy: renee fo Beier temples, inscriptions, | 


tariesd Aiag in Ron, population, temples, in- 
scriptions, 390, 774-775. 

Narendra : village, 417, 776. 

Nargund: hill, 5 ; trade centro, 357 ; siege (1785), 
414; disturbances and lapse (1857-1855), 44- 
435 ; survey, 520-530; town details, population, 
fort, temples, history, 776-750. 

Narvekars : traders, 125. 

Navalgund: hill, 4; survey, 490-492, 531-537; 
sub-division details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
hills, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 642-44; 
town details, history, 405, 429, 750-752. 

Navli: village, 782. 

Nawabs of Sivanur (1700-1884) : 792-504. 

Newall: Major (1817), 427-429. 

Newspapers : 620. | 

Nidgundi : villages, temples, inscriptions, 782-783. 

Nidnegal : village, temple, 753. 

Nidshingi : village, inscriptions, 733. 

Nilgund : village, temple, inscription, 782. 

O. 

Obeli: Hubli (1547), 407. 

Offences: 604 - 605. 


Pakhaiie: Musalmin watermen, 747. 
Piknik Radders: husbandmen, 142-143. 
Piligars : 444 and note 1. 

Pallay : dynasty (a-p. 550), 390 and note 5. 
Panchals : craftamen, 159. 

Paindavs: at Hangal (2.0. 1500), 359. 
Paper-making : 355. 
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Parits : washermen, 188- 189, 
| Parshurdm Bhdu Patvardhan: Maritha Brih- 
man general (1776-1700), 413, 417, 419. 


| Parsis: 251. 
| Passes: 345. 


Pathins : Musalmdns, 232, 792 note 1. 
Patradavarus : dancing girls, 189-191. 
Patta Salis : weavers, 173-175. 


| Patvardhans: the (1764-1777), 411-413, 
| Patvegars: see Khatris. 


Patvegirs: Musalmin tassel-twisters, 242-243, 

Pendhardg : Musalmdn labourers, 247-248; free- 
booters, 450, 

Pinjadras : Musalmin cotton cleaners, 243, 


| Planta: 35. 
‘Playfair: Lieutenant Colonel, B.E., 261 note 2, 


262, 263. 


Plough : a, 257, 


Police Details : 603-604. 
Post Offices : 349-350, 
Potrajds: depressed classes, 217, 
Pratham Shaikhis ig : see Kanva Brihmana. 
: cotton, 374, 
Prices: $55 - 340, 453 and note 6, 454 and note I, 
455 and note 1, 625 and note 1. 


|| Private Schools: 612. 


Quartz Powder : lines and pictures of, 821-822. 
ER. 


Radders : hushandmen, 141.142, 


Rajputs: husbandmen, 143-144. 
Rakam : rental, 440, 441, 442, 443, 7 note 3. 


Ramanujas : see Shrivaishnava, 


Ranebennur: survey, 502-505, 555-559; sub- 
division details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
hills, climate, water, stock, crop4, people, C44 
G46; town details, 733-754. 


Rngoli : quartz powder lines, S21 -d22, 


: Musalman dyers, 243-244. 


Rashtrakutas : Hindu kings (760-973), 392, 


Rat Plague (1879) : 315. 
start village, temple, inscriptions, history, 


S00, 412, 


| Raya- aia a land measure, 407, 440 and note 2, 


Rayatvir: individual settlement, 455 and note 2, 


| Readers and Writers: 613-614, 


Rooms : 621. 


| Redpowder : neg of, 337. 


Registration : 602 














830 INDEX. 
cs: oak Pang ) Shravanor : old name of Sdvanur, 793. : 
Reservoirs : 258 - -*Shringeri: old weir at, 785-796. A 
Rest Houses: 345. Shrivaishnay Brihmans : 08 - 100. \\ 
Revenue : (1792) 419 and note 2; system, 465-470; || Shuddha Sdlis: : weavers, 175-177. | \ 
472-476. | Sidenmr : village, 786." ' 
Rice 275-277. _ Sigiballi :x perimental farm (1831 - 1836), 257. 
Richey : Mr. J, B., 316 note 1. Silk and Cotton Goods : 375 - 377. 
ave - 5-8, | Silk Worma : 42, 304-305, 
oad Metal : 26. —“‘Bindas: north-east Dhirwdr chiefs 1100 - 11 
Roads : 341 - 544. #01, me 
Robertson: Mr. E. P. 1 note 1, 277 note 1, Sirgod : village, temples, inscriptions, 786. 
_ 208 - 299, 305, 373, 806. . Sirur : village, temples, inscriptions, 786. ; 
Kon : sub-division details, boundaries, aren, aspect, Sitikond : village, inscriptions, 756, . 
soil, climate, water, stock, crops, people, 46-647; || Slavery : 463, | ‘ 
g. Smirt Bhdgvats : Deshasth Brihmana, 90-92, 
Sadars : hosbandmen, 145. | Soil : 24-258. 
Sa garchakravartis : see Gavandis, ppaji: Anegundi - 1549), 
} : Musilman knife-grindera, 244, ape gr 7 pn 
Salis : Weavers, 172-175. Sondre : goldsmiths, 161-162, 
Saltpetre : making of, 333. || Soratur : village, temples, inscriptions, 756. 
Samagirs : cobblers, 22] || Souter: Sir Frank, captured the rebel chief of 
Samagis + ae Satinis, Nargund (1858), 437 ; 
Sanadi Koravars : rope-makers, 162-163, Spinning : cotton, 974-375. 
Sand : 26. Spirit Possession : belicfs and practices, seizures, E 
ngur : villago, temples, inscriptions, 785, |  spirit-scarers, 813-817. 
paged action at (1778), 415, | Staff: Administrative, 463-464, 
ats : see | Stevenson: Colonel (1800), 421, 493, 494. 
: || Stones : 25-26, 
“garg beggars, 211. Stone Vessels : making of, 383. 


Sdtenhalli : village, temples, inscriptions, 785. 
Saudigars: Musalmn traders, 238. 
Sivanur: state, description, production, people, 


agriculture, capital, trade, history, land, justice, | 


finance, schools, town, 410-411, 
506. 
Savdi: village, temples, 785. 
Save : coarse grain, 274. 
Savings : 323. 
Savvase Brahmans: 97. 
Schools: 612- 619, 
Servants : 153 - 189, 
Shaikhs : Musalmins, 231. 
Shakuna Sdlis: weavers, 177 - 178. 
Shatakarni : see Andhrabhritya. 
Shaw: Mr. A. N., Collector : encouraged cotton 
experiments (1840.1942), 287-289: 368. 


442-443, 702- 


Bhearer : Mr. W. (1866-1576), 206-300 ; 305-306. | 


Shenvi Brahmans : 88. 
Shepherds : 179- 182. 
: town, 785, 


| Talikoti : battle of (1565), 408. 


Telugu Banjigars : traders, 126 - 129. 


| Sub-Divisions : | -2, 626 - 647. 
Sudi-: village, temples, inscriptions, 786. 


Bugarcane : 275-250, 
Sul: village, 786. 


| Sulerns: courtesans, 192, 
| Sunnagars : lime-sellors, 10. 


Suragis : beggars. See Satinia, 

Suriban: Mr. Manson's murder at (1858), 787. 
Survey : 459 -460 ; 496-527 ; 529-588, 
Svamis: pontiifs, 52-65, 


| Byeds : Musalména, 230-231, 


T. 
Tailang Brahmans : 100-101. 


Tambolis : betel-leaf sellera, 126, 240-241, 
Taram : classes of land, 478 and note 3, 479. 
Taras: survey, 510-512, 651-555; town, 787. 
Taschis : Musalmén kettle-drummers, 249, 
Tegur : village, 787. 

Telegraph : 350. 


Shilvants : Lingdyat traders, 125 - 126, 
Shimpis : tailors, 159-161, 
Shivajogis : comb-makers, 178, 


| Telugu Oshnamarns : traders, 129 - 190. 
Temperature : 17. 

Tenures : 462. 

Thackeray : monumental obelisk of Mr., 705. 














r: Sao. * 
at war with the Mardthds (1786-87), 415-416; 
at war with the English and the Marithds (1790- 
1792), 417 -418, 

Tirgul Brahmans: 101. 

Tirlapur : village, 788. } | 

Tirmalray Venkatesh : Rav Bahadur, 45 note 1, 
419 note 1 and note 4, 666 note 2, 720 note 6, 
729 note 1, 773 note 2, 787 note 4, S807, 813, 515 
and 821 notes 1. 

Town Schools : 615-619. 

Trade : articles of, 351. 

Trade Centres: 354 - 357. 
agers : 115-131, 351-32 





Takoji Holkar . (1786), 415 - 416. 
Tungbhadra : river, 5-6. 


Vaddars: diggers, 107-198. 

Vadenpur : village, inscription, 783, 

Viggayds: beggars, 9)2-213, 721. 

Vaishnavs : se Miadhva Brihmans. 

Varah : village, inscriptions, 755. 
arda: ri a 6. 

Sc Estehe naceend chief (1785), 414, 

Vidal : Mr, G. W., 42 note 2. ee 

yuagar (1333-1573) : rise «(Oly eee 

arity 403-404; kings of, 402.407 ; overthrow 

of, 408. 


Villages: 45. 


| | PY working ' ie 
| _/ Bip (1782-1799) : besieged Nargund (1785) 414; 
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temples, images, worship, fair, 807-812. 

rill Police : G05. 

Village Schools: 619. 

Vithalpant : 440 and note 3, 459 note 3, 650 and 
note 2. 


Wages: 350-332. 
Walton : Mr, W., cotton inspector, 298-299, 372, 


Waste Land : 555. 
Water-supply : 5. 


|| ‘Water-works: Vijayanagar, 407. 


wale cad Monn $32- 238. 

Weights | : i - 

wales Colonel, describes the condition of 
the district (1500), pursues Dhundhia Vagh (1500) 5 
crosses the Tangbhadra ; takes the forts of Airani 
and Runebennur; passes through Hiaveri and 
Devgiri ; crosses the Varda ; arrives at Sdvanur 5 
dofeata Dhundhia at Kundgol; passes, through 
Kalas, Lakahmeshvar, and Shirhatti; takea 
his way to Poona (1803), 426, 649, 651, 502, 

Wells : 266, 700 - 702, 752. 

Wheat : 274-275. 

Whirlwinds: 14 note lI. 

Wiltshire: Mr. C., 789 note 1, 720 note I. 


| Wingate: Mr. R. 8., 38 note 1, 
- Wood-working : 354. 


Wrestling Houses : 818-820. 
Y. 


| Yajurvedis : see Kanvas. 


Yalisirur : village, temples, inscriptions, 785 - 759 

Yaungal : village, 750. 

Yelival : village, cic ake 5 

Zellers i tenes tb; tic, 180270 

Yerguppi: village 7g 

Yvon : Mr., an English gentleman in the Peahwa'y 
service (1790), 417. 
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